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The American publisher of Buck’s Theological Dic- 
tionary informs the public, that this edition is publish- 
ed from a genuine copy received direct erom Mr. 
CHARLES BUCK previous to his death, and that 
nothing is omitted ov altered, have any additions 

been deemed necessary, excepting the account of the 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS in the body of the 
work, and an APPENDIX containing an account of 
the METHODIST and PRESBYTERIAN SOCIEl’IES 
in the United States, written by leading members of 
said Societies, so that none can doubt their impar- 
tiality. Had any alterations been made in the Theo- 
LOGfCAL Dictionary, no matter by what sect or indi- 
vidual, the work might not have been valued as IM- 
PARTIAL, and must liave lost its popularity and 
usefulness, if not its truth and merit !-r-Buck himself, 
says, in the preface annexed, “ The work is not in- 
tended to serve a party, to encourage bigotry, nor 
strengthen prejudice, but for the service of TRUTH I 
If it have merit it will go down to posterity ; if it have 
none, the sooner it dies and is forgotten the better!” 

Thus far this work, UNALTERED, has lived ; and 
not less than fifty thousand copies of the genuine 
edition are in families of various denominations in the 
United States. 

Persons desirous of obtaining the GENUIKE EDL 
TIOJsT^ as originally written and pubuished by the 
Rev. CHARLES BUCK, should order WOODWARD’S 
EDITION, which contains about 150 pages more than 
any other. Edition. 



PREFACE. 


I.^N0'\‘\1.,EDGE, in a threat measure, foms tlie time dimity and 


r,ar. : it is diat whicli'he holds an honourable rank in the scale of being and 
b\' ivhich he is ri''nd''red capable of adding to the felicity of his fellow-ci eatyii cs. 
Ev^-v attSmh, Aerefore, I enlarge its boundaries, and facilitate its acquisitioi^ 
must'be considered as worthy of our attention and regard. The present work 
is flc.-iigned to promote these valuable and important ent.s. » i t i i 

The plan of conveving knowledge by dictionaries has been long established, and 
well received in the 'republic of letters. A dictionary, however, of a religious and 
ecclesiastical nature was still a desideratum in the religious world; for although 
we have had dictionaries which explained Scripture terms, yet it is evident f/i. r. 
could not embrace the history of the church since the sacred canon was con- 
cluded, nor explain the numerous terms which have been used ; nor, indeed, point 
out the vai’ious sects and denominations rvhich have subsisted since tnat time, t 
do not mean, by these remarks, to depreciate the valuable works above reterred 
to; 1 am sensible of their excellencies, and I have no wish to undervalue tfievi iu 
order to exalt my own. This work, however, is of a different nature, as the i eader 
will easily see, if he takes the trouble to compare and examine. 

There may, doiilitless, be defects in this publication which may have escaped 
my fittention; but whoever considers the various books that must have been con- 
suited ; the discriminations that rverc necessary to be made; the patient investi- 
gation required ; and the toil of selecting, transcribing, and composing, must be 
convinced that it has been attended with no small difficulty. 1 he advantages, 
howevei*', which my own mind derived from the work, and the probability ot its 
beine useful to others, greatly encouraged me in its prosecution. Besides, to oe 



metaphy...„ — , ^ * t • i j ..i 

not the miser who is continually amassing wealth, that can be considered as the 
greatest ornaments or the greatest blessings to human society : — it is rather the 
useful than the shining talent that is to be coveted. 

i^erhaps it may be said, the work is tinctured too much with iny own sentiments, 
and that the theology is too antiquated to please a liberal, philosophising, and re- 
fined age. In answer to this, I obseiwe, that I could do no other, as ail hopest man, 
than communicate what 1 lielieved to be the truth. It is a false liberality to ac- 
quiesce with every man’s opinion, to fall in ivitli every man’s scheme, to trifle 
with error, or imagine there is no difference between oiie sentiment and another: 
vet, notwithstanding this declaration, I tnist the fea,tures of bigotry are not easily 
disccrnilile in this work ; and that, while 1 have endeavoured to cany the torch 
of Truth in my hand, I have not forgotten to walk in the path of Candour., _ 

It is almost needless here to say, that I have availed myself of all the writings 
of the best and most eminent raithors I could obtain. Whatever has stmclc iny as 
important in ecclesiastical history; whatevei' good and accurate in definition; 

. , • r»,i 1 A !..v 



And in order to prevent its being a dry detail of terms and of dates, I have given 
the substance of what has been generally advanced^ on each subject, and occa- 
sionally selected some of the most interesting practical passages from pur best 
and celebrated sermons. I trust, thei’efore, it ivill nct only be of use to inform the 
mind, but impress the heart; and thus promote the real good of the reader.' The 
critic, however, may be disposed to be severe ; and it will, perhaps, be easy for 
him to observe imperfections. But be this as it may: 1 can assure him I feel my- 
self happy in the idea that the work is not intended to serve a party, to encourage 
bigotry, nor strengthen prejudice, but “for the service of Tnith, by one who 
would be glad to attend and grace her triumphs ; as her soldier, if he has had the 
nonour to serve successfully under her banner ; or as a captive tied to her clia- 
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THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


A. 

abjb abb 


A BBA, a Syi’iac word, signifying Fa- 
JTiL tlier. It is more particularly used 
in the ‘Sp-iaCj^ Coptic, and Ethiopic 
chui’ches, as a title given to the bishops. 
The bishops themselves bestowed the 
title Jibba more eminently on the bishop 
of Alexandria, wliich occasioned the 
people to give him the. title of JBaba or 
Pafia; that is, Grandfather: a title 
which he bore before the bishop of 
jRome. .It is a Jewish title of-'honour 
given_ to certain Rabbins called- Tana- 
ites: it is also used b)' some writers of 
tJie middle age for the superior of a 
monastery. St. Mark and St. Paul use 
this word' in their Greek, Mark xiv. 36. 
Rom. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 6. because it was 
then commonly knotvn in the .syna- 
gogues and the primitive assemblies of 
the Christians. It is thought by Selden, 
Witsius, Doddrid^, and others, that 
Saint Paul alluded to a law among tlie 
Jews' which forbade servants or slaves 
to call their mastef Abba, or Father; 
and- that the apostle meant to convey 
the idea that those who believpd in 
Christ were no longer slaves to sin ; but 
being brought into a state of holy free- 
dom, mi^ht consequently address God 
as their Father. 

ABBE. The same with Abbot, 
which see. Also the name of curious 
popular charactere in France; who arc 
persons who have not yet obtained any I 
precise or fixed settlement in church 
or state, but most heartily wish for and 
would accept of either^, just as it may 
happen. In the mean while their pri- 
vileges are mdn 3 \ In college they are 
the instructors of youth, and in pri- 
vate families the tutors of young geiir 
tlemen. 

ABBESS, the superior of an abbey or 
convent of nuns. The abbess has the 
same rights and authority over her nuns 
that the abbots regular have .over their 
monks. The sex, indeed, does not al- 
low her to perform the spiritual func- 
tions annexed to the priesthood, where- 
with the abbot is usually invested; but 
there are instances of 'some abbe.sses 
wJjo hare a right, pr ratlrer ;V privilege. 


to commission a priest to act for them. 
They_ have even a kind of episcopal 
jurisdiction, as well as some abbots who 
are_ exempted from the visitation of 
their diocesan. 

ABBEY, a monastery, governed by a 
superior under the title of Abbot or 
Abbess. Monasteries were at first no- 
thing more than religious house.s, whi- 
ther persons retired from the bustle of 
the world to spend their time in solitude 
ancTdevotion: but they soon degenerated 
from their original'institution, and pro- 
cured large pri\'ileges, exemptions, and 
riches. 1 hey pre^'ailed gi-eatly in Bri- 
tain before the refonnation, pa'rticular- 
ly in England; and as they increased in 
riches, so the state became poof, for 
the lands wliich these regulars possess- 
ed could never revert to the lords who 
gave them. These places were wholh- 
abolished by Henry VlII. He first ap- 
pointed visitors to inspect into tlie lives 
of the monks and nuns, which were 
found in some places veiy disorderly; 
upon which the abbots, perceiving their 
dissolution unavoidable, were induced 
to resign ^their houses to the king, wlixi 
by that means became invested with the 
abbey lands; these were afterwards 
granted -to different persons, whose de- 
scendants enjoy them at this day; they 
were then valued at 2,853,000if. per ari^ 
num; an immense sum in those days. 
—Though the suppression of these 
houses, considered in a' religious and 
political light, was a great benefit to 
the nation, yet it must be owned, that, 
at the time they flourished, they were 
not entirely useless. Abbeys were then 
the repositories as well as the 'semura- 
ries of learning : many valuable books 
and national records have been pre- 
served in their libraries; the only pla- 
ces wherein they could have been safe- 
ly lodged in those turbulent times. In- 
deed, tlie historians of this country are 
chiefly beholden to the monks for the 
knowledge they have of former nation- 
al events. T hus a kind Providence 
oveiTulcd even the mjjtitutions of super- 
stition for good. See Monastery. 
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/.HE 

U.e cliici' iniler f'f n mnntis- 
■ o;- At tirst. they v.-t-re lay- 

nvAi, iii'd jr.hi'cr to tlic bishop apd 
firdh'.nry pastor.s 'riiyiv nionastcricb 
I'c'oc I'CiiHite trnai cities, and built in 

■ ,1 inrthcbt solitudes, tlicy had no share 
I t rclesiastical aiitiirs; but, Ihcie being 
aninng them several yiepons ol learning, 
tiler were calle out ot their deserts by 
the bi‘hops, and iiaed in tlie suinirhs ot 
tile cities; and at length in the cities 
themselves. From that time tlicy <le- 
generatedrand, learning to lie timbitioiis, 
aspired to lie indeiiendeiit of the liishops, 
v.'hich occasioneil some severe laws to 
be made against them. .Vt lengtii. how- 


ABS 

gether including the whole system of 
the Igiiicold, or woi-shipyiers of fire. 
ability. Sec Ijcability. 
ABLUTION, a ccrcmoTiy in use 
aninng the anciciit.s, and still practised 
)l in several jiarts of the world. It con- 
sisted in wa.shmg the hody, which was 
always done belorc sacrificing, or even 
entering their houses. Ablutions ayi- 
iiettr to he as old _a.s_ anv ceremonies, 
i. and eMtcrmil worship itself. Moses cn- 
; joined them, the heathens adopted them, 
liand Mahomet and his followers have 
I contimic'd them. "^1 he Isgyjitians, the 
Oreelts, tlie Romam-, the Jews, all had 
I them. The ancient Chri.stians had their 


be made againsi Liiem. .VI. u--..- I ^ . i 

ever thi- abbots carried llieir yioint, and i nlilutions before cnninuinion, win eh tlie 
obtained' the title of lord, v.ith other |j Romish church .stdl rct.am belorc tlu-ir 
bad'’-es of the episcopate, yiarticilarly i] mass, and .sometimes alter. _ 1 lie by- 
the 'mitre. Hence arose new distinctions ii rians. Copts, v^c. have their solemn 
iimoir>-them. Tliose were termed w/'m/ 1| washings on (rood hnday; the lui’Ks 
HiO/ioiW who were privileged to wear tlie il also ha\e tlieir aldulion.s, tlicn Uliast, 

Hucl cxL'i'cibL' ci)i''CO])iil itulluivity li their \\ o'hin, Antun» ccc. 
within llieir re.spective precincts, being jj .\BR AIlAMri Lh.an ordcrof monk.s 
es.empted from the juri.sdiction of the i' exterminated tor idolatry Jw 
bishoj). Others were ctuled m.o'crM.C. his, in the 

tilibols, fj-om their bearing the rrc< 

or ji.isloral stall*. Others were siyled 
c'a:ii:r!i!cal or uifner.s.d tibbits, in imi- 
tation of the )ialri.uTh of Constantino- 
ple. while otliei-s were termed ainHiial 
ahlmts. from, their suyiei-iorilv over, all 
othor abbots.* At jireseiit, in the Roman 
catholic countries, the chief dislinctiniis 
are those of irictthir :md conimvndiito- 


, 111 L 1 1 V' ninth century. Also the name 
ot anotlier sect of heretics who liad 
, afiopied the errors of Panins. Bec 
li 1 ’ai;i.I(:i.-\ns. 

ABSOLUTION signifies acquittal 
It is taken also from that act whereby 
the prietl declares the sins (f such as 
are ijeniteiil remitted. The Roniaiiisls 
hold tvljsolntioii a part of the spcrameiit 
iiiose oi iiiiu /niuiu- [ of yiciiauct* I aud the couiicil of Iipntaiid 

;•(/. Tlie former lal:e tlie vow and wear that of Floiriice declare tlic lonh or 
M’le h ibit of their order; whereas the. essence ( 1 the sacrament to he in the 
l.itter are seculars, thou'di thev are words of :il)sohitiou. “1 abiohc thee 

' ‘•of thy sins.” According to thi.s, no one 
ran receive :ihsi)Uitiuii vvitheiit the yiri 
itv, coasenl tind derhiratlon of li'.C’ 
Ii jiriest ; excetit, theix'fore. the priest be- 
ll willing, Ood'liiniseir cannot jiardon any 
' man. This is a d* elrine as bhi.sjihe- 
I, nicnis :is it is ridicnlnus. 'I'lie chief ]):is- 
Ij .sage on which ihev ground their power 
of .ibsoliition is that in John xx. 'JS: 
, “ WhosC'cever sins ye remit, they arc rt- 
|! miiteil nnlo them, and whosesoever sins 
" ve retain, they are retained.*’ But tliL 
is not to the iniqmse; .since this was a 
syiecial commission lothedjiostlesthem- 
selves, and the first pre;ichcrs ot the 
(bisyiel, and most probably referred to 
the yjower he gave them of discerning 
spirits. By virtue of lliis power, Peter 
struck Aniinias ;mdSapphinidcad, :iud 
Paul struck Elinias bli!id._ But, .sup- 
posing the jiassage in cpiestion to apply 
lo the successors of the a])ostles,_aii(l ti' 
ministers in genend, it can only import 
tliat their oilice is to preach ynirdon to 
tile yienitenl, assuring those who helievc 
tiiat tlieir sins are forgiven through tlie 
merits of Jesus Christ; and that tlvose 


iihlig.'d iiy tlu'ir hulls to t.ike orders 
when ''f proj'er age. 

.'vHKMAA.S, or Anr.i.o.vi.-vx.s, a sect 
wlrch aro-e in the diocese of Hijipno 
in .'\lVica. and is sujiposed to have be- 
gun III tlie reign of Arcadius, and ended 
in that of Theodosius, liuleed, it was 
not calculated for being of any long coii- 
cimi.ui'-e. They regulated ni’aiTiage af- 
le’’ the examjile of Alid, who, they 
pretended, was mar 'ied, but lived in a 
.v‘.;ite of continence; they llierefnrc al- 
lowed each jmin to nr.ihy one woman, 
hut enjoined them to live’ in the same 
state. To keep up the sect, when a 
man ancBwoman entered into this socie- 
ty, they adoiited ;i liny and :i girl, who | 
vvere to inherit their goods, and to mar- li 
rv uiion tlie same teniis of not having 
chi 111 re'll, hut of adopting two of dill'cr- 
eiit sexes. 

.\BF,S'l*A, the inime of one of the sa- 
rreii hooks i f the Persian Magi, which 
they avcrilie to their great fouiuier Zo- 
rno.ster. 'I'he Ahesta is a commentary 
on two otliers of their religions hooks, 
called Zend and J^izcnd ; the three to- 
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-^vlio remain in unbelief are in a state of on all da^s commonly called fish days, 
condemnation. Any idea of authority The like injunctions were renewed un- 
given to fallible, uninspired men to ab- der queen Elizabeth ; but at the same 
solve sinners, different from this, is un- time it was declared, that this Avas done 
scriptural; nor can I see much utility not out of motives' of religion, as if there 
in the terms ministerial or declarative Avere any difference in meats, but in fa- 
absolution, as adopted - by some dwines, Amur 'of the consumption of fish, and to 
since absolution ^is Avholly the preroga- multiply the number of fishermen and 
tiveof God; and the terms above-men- mariners, as^,Avell as to spare the stock 
tioned, may, to say the least, have no of sheep. See Fasting. 
good influence on the minds of the igno- ABS'TINENTS, a set of heretics that 
rant and superstitious. appeared in France and Spain about the 

AESTEMII, a -name given to such end of the third century. They are sup- 
pei-sons as could not partake of the cup posed to have borroAved part of their 
of the eucharist, on account of their opinions fi-om the Gnostics and Mani- 
natural aversion to Avine. chaans, because they opposed mari’iage, 

ABSTINENCE,' in a general sense, condemned the use of flesh meat, and 
is the act of refraining from something placed the Holy Ghost in the class of 
which we have a propension to or find created beings. 

pleasure in. It is more particularly ABYSS, in a general sense, denotes 
used for fasting or forbeaiing of neces- something profound; in its literal sense 
sary food. Among the Jcavs, A'arious it sigiflfies Avithout a bottom ; in a more 
kinds of abstinence Avere oi'dained by paiticular sense it denotes a deep mass 
their laiv. Among the primitive Chi'is- or fund of Avaters. In this last sense the 
tians, some denied themselves the use Avord is used in the Septuagint for the 
of such meats as Averc pi-ohibitcd by that Avater Avhich God created at the begin- 
laAV ; others looked upon this abstinence ning Avith the earth, Avhich our transla- 
with contempt; as to Avhich Paul gives tors render by deeji. Thus it is that 
nis opinion, Roiri. xiv. 1. 3. The coun- darkness is said to have been on the face 
dl of Jeinisalem, Avhich Avas held by the of the abyss, Gen, i, 2. Abyss is also 
apostles, enjomed the Christian converts used for an immense cavern in the earth, 
to abstain from meats strangled, fi'om Avherein God is supposed to liave col- 
blood, from fornication, and from idola- lected all those Avaters on 'the thircl day, 
try, Acts XA^ Upon this passage. Dr. Avhich in our version is rendered the 
Doddridge obseives, '“that though nei- seas, and elscAvhere the great deep, 
thef things sacrificed to idols, nor the Abijss is likcAvise used to denote the 
flesh of straigled animal.s, nor blood, eraA'c or common receptacle of the dead, 
have or can haA^e any moral evil in Rom. x 7 : also hell, or the bottomless 
them, Avhich should make the eating of pit, Luke viii. 31. Rev. ix. 1. Rev. xi. 7. 
them absolutely and universally unlaAV- See Deluck. 

fill ; yet they Avere forbidden to the Gen- ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, that 
tileconA'-erts, because the JeAvs had such' Avhich is established in the empire of 
an aA"er.sion to them, that they could not Abyssinia. Tliey ar,e a branch of the 
coiiA-eyse freely Avith any Avho used them. Copts, Avith Avhom they agree in ad- 
This is plainly the reason Avhich James mitting only one nature in Jesus Christ, 
assigns in the very next words, the 21si and rejecting the council of Chalccdon ; 
verse, and it is abundantly sufficient. Avhence they are also called Monophy- 
"^"'his reason is no_w ceased, and the ob- sites and Eutychians, Avhicli see. 'The 
ligation to abstain from eating these Abyssinian church is governed by a, 
things ceases with it. But were we in bishop styled abuna. They haA’-e ca- 
like circumstances again, Christian cha- nons , also, and monks. The emperor 
rity would surely require us to lay our- has a kind of supremacy in ecclesiastical 
selves under the same restraint.” — ^I'he matters. The Abyssinians have at di- 
spiritual monarchy of the Avestem Avorld vers times expressed an' inclination to 
introduced another sort of abstinence, be reconciled to the see of Rome; but 
which may be called nViia/, and consists rather from interested A'ieAVS than any 
in abstaining from particular meats at other motive. They practise circumci- 
certain times and seasons, the rules of sion on females as Avell as males. They 
Avhich are called rogations. If I mis- eat no. meats prohibited by the laAV of 
take hot, the impropriety of this kind Moses. They observe bdth Saturday 
of abstinence is^dearly point-ed out in 1 and Sunday sabbaths. Women are obh- 
Tim.iv.3. — In England, abstinence from ged to the legal purifications. Brothers 
flesh h^ been enjoined Iiy statute, even marry brothers’ Avives, &c. On the other 
since the I’eformation ; particularly on hand, they celebrate the Epiphany with 
Fj-idays and Saturdays, on vigils, and peculiar festivity; have four Lents; pray 
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for t'lcati ; ai.d invnlro ringol';. inia- 
{jcs ir jiaint-ino; th';’.' AxnciMte ; !)iit abhor 
all tlios'j in relievo, except the croas. 
They r/lmit the apocryphal book.s aiici 
Ur;' canons of the apostles, as weU_ as 
^ l\, apostolical constitutions. for (^cmiine. 
'I'hcy allow of divorce, which is easily 
;p-antcd amoiya; tiiem, and by the civil 
jiidyc; nor do thcii' ci^■il laws ])rohibit 
polviramy. — The}’' liave, at least, as 
nr.niy miracles and legends of saints as 
the Romish church. Tltcy hold that the 
sonl of man is not created; because, 
say they, God finished all his works on 
the sixth day. Thus we see that the 
doctrines and ritual oi this sect torm 
a strani^e compound of Judaism _ ;ind 
Christianity, ignorance and .siqierstition. 
ISome, indeed, have been at a loss to 
know whether they are most Christians 
or Jews : it is to be feared, however, that 
there is little beside tlie name of Chris- 
tianity among tliem. Shouh! the reader 
be (k“;irnus to know moi'C of tliis sect, be 
mav consult Failin' I ofiu^-r to 

yNihsii'iia; Brucc'a Travel}.; LiubjiliU'e 
Hilt, of Ethiojna; and Diet, (f. irl.s and 
&icncr!i, vol. i. p. 15. 

ACACI ANS, a sect of heretics in the 
-Ith centurv; so named from Acacius. 
liishop of Cxsarea, who denied the Son 
to be of the same substance wi'h the 
Fatlici', though some of tliem allowed 
tliat he was of a similar substance. Also 
the name of another stet, named after 
Acacius, patriarch cl Coiistanliuo])lc, in 
the fifth renturv, wlio fa\'oured the opi- 
nions of Entynuis. See F.trrvcHiAXS. 

AC-d-UFiMlCS, a denomin.ition given 
to Uie cuhii atoiv of a species of jihilo- 
sojihy originally derived from Socrates, 
and afterwards illustrated and enforced 
by Plato. Tlic contradictory systems 
which had been successively urged iijion 
the world were become so numerous, 
that, from a view of the variety and iin- 
eerlainty of human opinions, many were 
led to conclude that truth lav beyond 
the reach of our coni[)fchension. 'Fhc 
ennsequcncc of this conclusion was ab- 
solute scepticism: hence the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, the 
prcferableness of virtue to vice, were 
all held as uncertain. This sect, with 
Uiat rif the Epicureans, were tlic two 
chief that were in vogue at the time of 
Christ’s appearance, and were embra- 
ced and siqjportcd by ])ersoiis of high 
rank mid wealth. A consideration of tlic 
princiiiles of these two sects [sec Eri- 
duuKAXs] will lead ns to form an i(le:i 
of tlie deplorable state of the world at 
the time of Christ’s birth; and the ne- 
cessity there was of some divine teachcr 
to coiivc}- to the mind true and ceitain 


priiiciiiles of religion and wisdom. Je- 
sus Christ, therctorc, is with great pro- 
priety called the Day Spring from on 
High, the Sun of Righteousness, that 
arose upon a benighted world to dis]5ei 
the clouds of ignorance and ciTor, and 
discover to lost man the path of happi- 
ness and heaven. But, as we do not 
mean to enlarge much upon these and 
some other sect’s, which belong rather 
jto philosophy than thcolo.^, wc shall 
refer the reader to Buddciis's Jritro- 
\ducfion to the Jlietorij of Philoaojiky ; 

I Stunlrifs Live.’,-; Bi'iichrr's Historij of 
Philo'so/tinj ; or (which is more modem) 
i I'lnfirld'fi .-'J/indtcnirnt. 

1 acclamations, ecclesiastical, 

I were shouts of joy which the people ex- 
, pressed bv way of approbation of their 
I jneachers". It hardly seems credible to 
I ns that pr.icticcs erf this kind should ever 
' liave foniul their way into the church, 
j where all ought to be reverence and so- 
j leninitv. Vet so it was in the fourth cen- 
' tnrv. The ])eople were not only pcmiit- 
ted, blit somelinies even exhorted, Iiy 
'1 the preacher liimsclf, to ap))rovc his ta- 
lents !)y clajiping of hands, and lend ac- 
clainutiOns ot praise. The usual words 
thev made use of were, “Oi-tliodox,” 
“Tliinl apostle,” fee. These acclama- 
tions being curried to excess, and often 
misplaced, were frequently ni'ohibitecl 
by the ancient doctoi-s, and ’at length ab- 
rogated. Even as late, liowcver, as the 
1 seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

I we find ])ractices tha.t were not veiy de- 
' eorous; s\ich as loud humming, iVecinent 
groaning, stra.iige gestures of tiie body, 
Ac. See articles l).\xr.KKs, SiiAKKu’s. 

accommoda tion of scrip- 
ture is the a]n)lication of it. not to its 
litenil inear.ing, but to something ana- 
logous to it. 'Thus a ])ro])hecy is said to 
be fulfilled jinaperly when a tiling fore- 
told comes tc jiassi'and, by wav of ac- 
commodation, when an event fiajipcns 
to any ijlace or jieojile similar to what 
fell out some time before to another. 
Thus the words of Isaiah, sjiokcn to 
tho.e of liis own time, arc said to he ful- 
filled in those who lived in our Saviour’s, 
— "Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias pro- 
phesy,” fee.: which same words St. Paul 
afterwards accommodates to the Jews 
of his lime, Is. x.'txix. 1*1. Matt. xv. 8. 
Acts xiii. 41. Great care, however, 
should be taken by prcacliers who arc 
fond of accommodating texts, that they 
first cleaily state the literal sense of the 
jiassagc. 

ACCURSED, something that lies tin-, 
der a curse or sentence of excommuni- 
cation. In the Jewish idiom, nccurscd 
and cruci/ied were si’iionymous* ainoui'" 
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'them, every one was accounted accursed 
who died on a tree.' This seiwes to ex- 
plain the difficult passage in Rom. ix. 2, 
where the apostle wishes hiipself ac- 
cursed after the manner of Christ; j. e. 
crucihed, if happily-he might by such a 
death sa,ve his countiymen. The prepo- 
sition c«ro here made use of is used in the 
same sense, 2 Tim. i. 3. where it obvi- 
ously 'signifies after the manner of. 

ACEPHALl, such bishops as were 
exempt from the discipline and jurisdic- 
tion of their ordinary bishop or patri- 
arch. It was .also 1:116 denomination of 
certain sects; 1. of those who, in the af- 
■fair of the council of Ephesus, refused 
to follow either St. Cyril or John of An- 
tioch; 2. of certain heretics in the fifth 
century, who, at first, followed Peter 
Mongus, but afterwards abandoned him, 
upon his kibscribing .to the council of 
Clialcedon, they themselves adhering to 
the Eut)mhian heresy ; and, 3. of the fol- 
lowers of Sevenis of Antioch, and of all, 
in general, who held out against- the 
council of Clialcedon. 

ACOEMETiE, or Acometi, an or- 
der of monks at Constantinople in the 
fifth centuiy, whom the writers of that 
and the following ages called 
that is. Watchers, because they per- 
foraied divine service day and night 
•without intermission. They divided 
themselves into three classes, who al- 
ternately succeeded one another, so that 
they k^t up a perpetual course of wor- 
ship. This practice they founded upon 
that passage— “pray without ceasing,” 
1 Thess. V. 1 7. 

ACOLYTHI, or Acoluthi, young 
people who, in the' primitive times, as- 
pired to the ministry^ and for that pur- 

E ose continually attended the bishop. 

1 the Romish church, Acolytni were of 
longer continuance; but their functions 
were different from those of their first 
institution. Their business was to light 
the tapers, carry the candlesticks and 
the incense pot, and prepare the wine 
and water. At Rome therg were three 
kinds; 1. those who waited qii the pope; 
2. those who served in the churches ; 
'o. and others, who, . together with the 
deacons, officiated in other parts of the 
city. 

ACT OF FAITH {Auto da Fe,') in 
the Romish church, is a solemn day held 
by the Inquisition for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of the inno- 
cent accused. They usually contrive the 
Auto to fall on some great festival, that 
the execution may pass with the more 
awe ; and it is always on a Sunday. The 
Auto da Fe^ may be called the last act 
of the Inquisitorial tragedy : it is a kind | 


of gaol-deliver)’-, 'appointed as often as a- 
competent number of prisoners in the. 
Inquisition are convicted of heresy, ei- 
ther by their own volimtaiy or extorted 
confession, or on the evidence of certain 
Avitnesses. The process is this : — ^In the 
morning they are brought into a great 
hall, where they have certain .habits 
put on, which they are to Avear in the\ 
procession, and by Avhich they knoAv 
their doom. The procession is led up 
by Dominican friars, after Avhich come 
the penitents, being all in black coats 
Avithout sleeves, and barefooted, Avith a 
Avax candle in their hands; These are 
foUoAved by the penitents Avho haA'-e nai’- 
roAvly escaped being burnt, .Avho over, 
their black' coats ,haA’e flames painted, 
Avith .their points turned dOAvnAvards. 
Next come the negative and relapsed, 
Avho are to be burnt, haA’ing flames on 
their habits pomting upAvards. After 
these come such as profess doctrines 
eontrar)’ to the faith of Rome, Avho, 
besides^ flames pointing upAvards, have 
their- picture painted on their breasts, 
Avith dogs, seiqAcnts, and devils, all open- 
mouthed, about it. Each prisoner is at- 
tended Avith a familiar of the Inquisition; 
and those to be burnt have also a Jesuit 
on each hahd, Avho are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the 
prisoners, comes a troop of familiars on 
horseback; and after them the Inquisi- 
tors, and other officers of the court,' on 
mules: last of all, the Inquisitor-general 
on a Avhite horse, led by tAvo men Avith 
black hats and green’ hat-bands. A 
scaffold is erected big enough for tAvo or 
three thousand people; at one end of 
Avhich are the pnsoners, at the other the 
Inquisitors. After a semon madeup of 
encomiums of the Inquisition, and in- 
vectwes against heretics, a pi-iest as- 
cends a desk near the scaffiild, and, liaA^- 
’uig taken the abjuration of the penitents, 
recites the final sentence of those Avho 
are to be put to death, and deli\’ers them 
to the secular arm, earnestly beseech- 
ing at the same time the secular power 
not ' to touch their blood, or put their 
lives in danger ! ! I The prisoners, be- 
ing thus in tlie hands of the civil magis- 
trate, are. presently loaded Avith chains, 
and cairied first to the secular gaol, and 
from thence, in an hour or tAvo, brought 
before the civil judge ; Avho, after ask- 
ing -in Avhat religion they intend to die, 
pronounces sentence on such as de- 
clare they die in the communion of the 
•church of Rome, that they shall be first 
strangled, and then burnt to ashes; 
or such- as die in any other faith, that 
they be burnt alive. Both are imme- 
diately carried to the Ribera, the place 
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of e:.'cci;tir.n. -rhcrc tiicre rre as man)' 
sla1;c', ;.el up as t)\e'-e are prisoners to 
be burnt, with a luantity of diy fnrzc 
about then). Tlie stakes of the profess- 
ed I'na' ri stich as persist in the heresy, 
are about four vards hij^di. having a 
small board towards t]u|^ top tor the 
prisoner to be seated on. I he negatit e 
and relaitsed being iirst stnuigled and 
btirnt. the professed mount their stakes 
b)- a ladder, and the Jesuits, after seve- 
ral repealed exhortations to be recon- 
ciled to the church, part v.ntli them; 
telling them that tliey leave them to 
the devil, who is .standing at their elbow, 
to 1 eceive tlieir souls, and carry them 
with him to the flames of liell. On this 
a great shout is raised ; and the ciT is, 
tliR docs' beards be viade !" which 
is done by thi-usting flaming furzes fast- 
ened to long poles against their faces, 
till their faces are burnt to a coal, which 
is accompanied witii the loudest accla- 
mations of jov. At last, fire is set to 
the fnrzc at llic liottom of the_ stake, 
over which the professed arc chained so 
high, tliat the top of tlie flame seldom 
reaches liiglier tlian the scat they .sit on ; 
so that tlicv ratlicr seem roasted than 
burnt. 'riieVe cannot be a more lament- 
aide s])ectacle; the suficrers continually 
cry out, while they are able, “Pity, for 
the love of (lod !” Yet it is behel’d, by 
all sexes and ages, witli transjiorts of 
jo\' and satisfaction — O merciful God ! 
IS tills tlie lieifupi, humauc religion thou 
hast given to meiri Surely not. If sucli 
were fl'.c genius of Chri.stranity. then it 
would lie'^no honour to be a Christian. 
Let ns however, rejoice that the time 
is coming wlicn tlie demon of Persecu- 
tion shall be baiiislied cut of this our 
world, and the tnic spirit of benevolence 
and candour pervade the universe; 
when none sliall hurt or destroy, but 
tlie cartli be filled with the knowledge 
of tlie Lord, as tlie waters cover the 
sea' See IncjUIsitiox. 

ACTION FOR THE PULPIT— 
See Declamation. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, one 
of tlie sacred bonks of tlie New Testa- 
ment containing the liistory of tlic infant 
duircli during tlie space of twenty-nine 
or thirt)’^ years from tlie ascension of 
(Air Lord to the year of Christ 63. It 
was written by Luke, and addressed to 
Theojihihis, the person to wliom the 
evangelist had iicuA-e dedicated liis gos- 
pel. The style of tliis work, which was 
originally comjiosed in Greek, is niucli 
purer than that of the other canonical 
writers. For the contents of this book 
■we refer the reader to the book itself. 

I'here liavc been several acts of the 


apostles, such as tlie acts of Abdias, of 
Peter, of Paul, St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Philip, and 
St. Matthias; but they have been all 
proved to be spurious. 

ACTS OF PILATE, a relation sent 
by Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, his death, re.snr- 
rcction, ascension,_ and the crimes of 
which lie was convicted iieforc him. It 
was a custom among the Romans, that 
the pro-consuls and gov'cmors of pro- 
vinces should draw up acts or memoirs 
of what happened in the course of their 
government, and send them to the em- 
peror and senate. The genuine acts 
of Pilate were sent by him to Tiberius, 
who reported them to the senate ; but 
they were rejected by tliat assembly, 
because not immediately addressed to 
them; as is testified by Tcrtvillian, in 
his Ajiol. cap. 5, and 20, 21. Tlie hcre- 
, tics iorged acts in imitation of them; 
but both the genuine and tlie spurious 
' are now lost. 

yVDAMn'ES, a sect tliat sprang np 
in the second century. Epiplianiiis tells 
us, tiiat they were callc(,l Adamites, from 
I their pretending to be rc-cstaDlishcd in 
I the state of innocence, such as Adam 
[ was at tlie moment of his creation, 

I whence tlicy ought to imitate him ii 
going naked! They detested marriage ; 
maintaining that the conjugal union 
would never have taken place upon 
earth, had sin liccii unknown. This ob- 
scure and ridiculous sect did not last 
long. It was, however, revived with ad- 
ditional absurdities in the twelfth cen- 
tury. About tlie beginning of the fif- 
tcentli century, tliesc errors spread in 
I Germany and Bohemia: it found also 
1 some jiaitisans in Poland, Holland, and 
J England. They assembled in the night; 
and it is said, one of tlie fundamental 
I maxims of their society was contained 
in the iollowing veVse: 

Jura, jiorjiira, srcrctiini proderc noli. 

Svv.’ar, fo'-'wear, and rovtal not the .secret. 

ADESSENARIANS, a liranch of the 
Sacnimcntarians; so called li-om tlie 
Latin yldcsse, to be present, because 
tlicy liclicved the presence of Christ’s' 
body in the ciicharist, tliongh in a maiv- 
ncr (lifTcrcnt from the Romanists. 

ADl.APHORISTS, a name given in 
the sixteenth cciitniy to the moderate 
Lutherans wiio adhered to the senti- 
ments of Mclancthoii; and afterwards' 
to tliosc wlio suliscribcd the interim of 
Charles V. [See Intf.ium.] The word 
is of Greek origin and signi- 

fies indiflercnce or lukcwarinncss. 

ADMIRATION is that passion of 
the mind which is excited bythe . dis- 
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c.oyeiy of any great excellence in an 
object. It has by some -writers been 
used as svnon}'mdus with surprise and 
wonder ; but it is e\'ident they are not 
the same. Sm-prise refci's to something 
unexpected ; wonder, to something great 
or strange; but admirationrinchides the 
idea of higli esteem or respect. Tims, 
v/e say we admire i man’s excellen- 
cies, but we do not say that ^ve are' snr- 
])rised at them. Wc wonder at an ex- i 
traordinary ol^ject or e^'ent, but Ave do I 
not always admire, it. 

ADMONITION denotes a hint or 
advice given to another, whereby we 
reprove him for his fault, or remind him 
of his duty. Admonition was a part of 
the discipline much used in the ancient 
church : it was the first act or step to- 
wards the punishment or exjndsion of 
delinquents. In case of private offences, 
it Avas pcrfoi-mcd according to the evan- i 
gelical vi\\c,/irivate/ij; in case of public 
offence, o/ienlij before the churen. If 
cither of these sufficed for the rccoA’ery 
of the fallen person, all furtlier pro- 
ceedings, in a Avay of censure, ceased 
if they did not, recourse Avas had to ex- 
communication. — Tit. iii. 10. 1 Thess. v. 
14. Eph. vi. 4. 

^ ADONAI, one of the names of the 
Supreme Being in the Scriptures. The 
proper meaning of the Avord is ,“»n/ 
Lords,-' in the plural number; as jdoiii 
is my Lord, in the singular. The Jcavs, 
Avho either out of respect or supei-stition 
do not i)ronoHnce the name of Jehovah, 
read Jdonai in the room of it, as often 
as they meet Avith Jeho\mh in the He- 
l)rew text; But the ancient Jcavs Avere 
not so scrupulous; nor is there any laAv 
Avhich forbids them to pronounce the 
name of God. 

ADONISTS, a party among divines 
and critics, Avho maintain that the He- 
brcAv points ordinarily annexed to the 
consonants of the Avord Jehovah are not 
the natural points belonging to that 
Avord, nor express the tnie pronuncia- 
tion of it ; but are the AmAvel points be- 
longing to the Avords Adonai and Elo- 
him, applied to the consonants of the 
ineffable name Jehovah, to Avam the 
readers, that instead of the AVord Jeho- 
vah, which the Jcavs Avere forbid to pro- 
nounce, and the true jAronunciation of 
Avhich had long been unknoAvn to them, 
tliey are ahvays to read Adonai. They 
are opposed to Je/iovists, of.Avhom the 
princijAal are Dnisius, Capellus, Bux- 
torf, A king, and Reland. 

ADOPTIONISTS, the folloAvers of 
Felix of Urgil and'Epiland of Toledo, 
Avho, tOAvards the end of the eiglith cen- 
Uiryj advanced the notion tliat' Jesus 


Christ in his human nature is the Son of 
God, not bv nature, but by adoption. 

ADOPTION, an act AvherelAy any 
person receives another into his family, 
OAvns him for his son, and appoints him 
his heir. 2. S/iiritical adoption is an act 
of God’s free grace, Avhereby Ave-aix* 
[ rpeeived into the number, and have a 
right to all the privileges of the sons of 
God. — 3. Cilorious, is that in Avhich the 
saints, being raised from the dead, aie 
at the last day solemnly OAvned to be the 
children of God, and enter into the full 
possession of that inheritance provided 
tor them, Horn. Auii. 19. 23. Adoption is 
a Avord taken from the civil hiAV, and 
Avas much in use among the.Romans in 
the apostles’ time ; Avhen it Avas a cus- 
tom for persons Avho had no children of 
their OAvn, and ,Avere possessed of an 
estate, to prevent its being divided, or 
de.scending to strangers, to make choice 
of such Avho Avere agreeable to thenv, 
and beloved by them,\vhom they took 
into this political relation of children ; 
obliging tnein to take their name upon 
them, and to pay respect to them as 
though they Avere their natural parents, 
and engaging to deal Avith them asthough 
they had been so; and accordingly to 
giA'e them a right to their estates, as ah- 
inheritance. Tliis ncAv relation, founded 
in a mutual consent, is a bond of affec- 
tion ;- and the privilege arising from 
thence is, that he Avho is in this sense a 
father, takes care of and provides for 
i the person Avhom he adopts, as though 
I he Avere his son by nature ; and there- 
fore civilians call it an act of Ir^itimo- 
tiou, imitating nature, or supplying tire 
place of it. 

It is casA', then, to conceive the pro- 
priety of tlie term as used by the apos- 
tle in reference to this act, though it 
I must be confessed there is some, difier- 
ence betAveen civil and s])iritual adop- 
tion. Civil adoption Avas alloAved of and 
provided for the relief and comfort of 
iho.se Avho had no children ; but in spi- 
ritual adoption this reason does not ap- 
])ear. Tlie Almighty Avas under no 
obligation to do this ; for he had innu- 
merable spirits Avhom he had created, 
besides his OAvn Son, Avho had all tlie 
pcifections of the divine nature, Avho 
Avas the object of his delight, and Avho 
is styled the heir of all things, Heb. i. 3. 
When men adopt, it is on account of 
some excellency in the persons Avlto 
are adopted; thus Pharaoh’s daughter 
adopted Moses because he Avas exceed- 
ing fair. Acts vii. 20, 21 ; and Mordecni 
adopted Esther because she Avas his 
uiiclejs daughter, and exceeding fair 
Estfii. 7; but man has nothing in him 
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th;it nu-:-lts ihis divine act, E^iek. xvi. 5. 
In civil adoDtion. thnnijii tlie name of a 
jion be u;i\'eri, tin- naiiive of a son may 
not : tlii.-, velation may not necessarily be 
atl'nided will) any cliange of disposition 
or t- nijici’. But in spiritual ado])tion we 
nre nuidc partakers of the divine na- 
turc, and a temper or disposition mven 
ns bcroniing the relationship we bear, 
Jer. iii. 19. 

Much has been said as to the time of 
ado])tion. Some place it Ijefore regene- 
ration, because it is supposed that we 
must he in tlie family before we can be 
parlalcers of the blessings of it. But it 
IS difficult to conceit’e ot one before the 
other ; for although adoption may seem 
to precede regeneration in order of na- 
ture, yet not of time ; the}' may be dis- 
tinguislicd, but cannot be separated. 
“As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become tlie sons of 
God, ei en to them that believe on his 
name,” .Tolm i. 12. There is no adop- 
tion, says the gi'eat Clianiock, without 
regeneration. “Adoption,” sa}'s the 
same autlior, “is not a mere relation; 
the privilege and the image of the sons 
of God go together. A state of adoption j 
is never without a separation from de- 
filement, 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. The new 
name in adoption is never given till the 
new creature be formed. ‘ As many as 
are led bi- the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God,’ Rom. viii. 14. Yet these 
arc to lie distinguished. Regeneration, 
as a fj/njsical act. gives us a likeness to 
God in our nature; adoption, as a legal 
act, gives us a right to ,an inlieritancc. 
Regeneration makes us formallii liis 
sons, by conveying a priuciple, 1 Ret. i. 
23; adoption makes us relativelu his 
sons, by conx'cying a power, .Tohn'i. 12. 
By the one we ai'c instated in the di- 
vine affection; by the other we ai’e par- 
t.akcrs of the dii'ine nature.” 

The Jihvilcges of ado jit ion are evety 
way great and extensive. 1. It imjilies 
great honour. They liave God’s name 
puc upon them, and are described as 
“his jieople, called by his name,” 2 
Chron. vh. 24. Eph. iii. 1.5. They are 
no longer slaves to sin and the world ; 
iiut, emancipated from its dreadful bon- 
dage, are raised to/dignity and honour, 
Gal. iv. ( : 1 John iii. 1, 2. — 2. Inexhaus- 
tible jirovision and riches. They in- 
herit_ all things, Rev, xxi. 7. Alf the 
blessings of a temporal kind that are for 
tlieir good shall be given them. Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 11. All the blessings of grace 
are treasured up in Jesus Christ for 
tliem, Eph. i. 3. All the blessings of 
glory shall be enjoyed by tliem, Col. i. 
27. “Ail diij)gs are yours,” says the 
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apostle, “whether I’aul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come, ?.ll 
are youivs, 1 Cor. iii. 22. — 3. Divine Jiro- 
tection. “In the fear of the Lord is 
strong confidence, and his children shall 
have a place of refuge,” Pi’oi-. xiv. 26. 
As the master of a family is engaged to 
defend and secure all under his roof, 
ana committed to his care, so Jesus 
Christ is engaged to protect luid defend 
his people. “The}' shall dwell in a 
peaceable habitation, and in sure dwell- 
ings and guiet resting places,” Lsa. xxxii. 
18. Pleb. 1 . 14. — 4. Unsjieakahle felicity. 
I'liey enjoy the most intimate commu- 
nion with the Father, and svith his Son 
Jesus Christ. They have access to his 
throne at all .times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. They see divine wisdom 
regulating every .affair, and rendering 
every thing .subservient to their goocL 
Heb. xii. 6 — 11. The laws, the liberties, 
the privileges, the relations, the pro- 
visions, and the security of this family 
arc all sources of hapjiiness ; but espe- 
cially the presence, the approbation, 
and the goodness of God, as tlic gover- 
! nor thereof, afford joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, 1 Pet. i. 8. Trov. iii. 17. 
I'leb.iv. 16. — 5. Mternal glory. In some 
cases, civil adoption niight be made 
mill and void, as among the Romans, 
when against the right of the ponti- 
fex, and witliout the decree of the col- 
lege; Init spiritual adoption, as it is. di- 
vine as to its origin, so it is pci-petnal as 
to its duration. “The Son abicleth in 
the house for ever,” John viii. 35. “The 
inheritance of the saints is incorruiitible, 
imdefded, and never fadeth awa}’,” 1 
Pet. i. 4. “Now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be : but we know that when he 
shall ajipear, we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is,” 1 John iii. 2. 
In the jiresent state we are as children 
at school; but in heaven we shall be a.s 
children at home, where w'e shall al- 
ways behold the face of our heai’cnly 
Fuilier, for ever celebrating his praises, 
admiring his perfection.s, and enjoying 
his presence. “So shall we be ever 
witli the Lord.” 1 Thess. iv. 17.. 

The evidences of adojition arc, 1. 
I Denunciation of atl former de/icnden- 
cie.s. ^^^lcn a child is- adopted, he relin- 
quishes the. object of his past confidence, 
and submits himself to the will and plea- 
sure of the adopter; so they who are 
brought into the famil}' of God, will 
evidence it by giving up every other 
object so far as it interferes ivitli the 
will and glory of their heavenly Father. 
“Ephraim shall say, \Vhat hqye I to 
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do any more with idols ?” Hos. xiv. 8. 

Other lords have had dominion over 
us; but by thee only will we make 
mention ot thy name.” Is. xxvi. 13. 
Matt. xiii. 45, 46; Phil. iii. 8. — 2. Affec- 
tion. This may not always apply to 
civil adop^tion, but it always does to spi- 
ritual. Tjie children of God feel a re- 
gard for him above eveiy other object. 
His own excellency, his unspeakable 

g oodness to them, his promises of future 
lessings, are all grounds of the strongest 
love. “Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earth^hat 
I desire besides thee.” Psalm Ixxiii. 25. 

Thou art my portion, saith my soul, 
therefore will I hope, in thee.” Lam. iii. 
24. Ijuke vii. 47. Ps. xviii. 1. — 3. Access 
to God ivit/i a holy boldness. They who 
are children' by adoption are supposed 
to have the same liberty of access as 
those who are children by nature; so 
tliose who are partakers of the blessings 
of spiritual adoption will prove it by a 
reverential, yet familiar address, to the 
Father of spirits : they will confess their 
unworthiness, acknowledge their de- 
pendence, and implore the mercy and 
favour of God. “Because ye are sons, 
■God hath sent forth the Spirit of 'his 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Fa- 
ther.” Gal. iv. 6. “Through Jesus 
.Christ .we have access by one Spirit 
unto ■ the Father.” Eph. ii. 18. Having 
such a privilege, they “come boldly to 
tire throne of grace, that they may obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need.” Heb.iy. 16.—^. Obedience. Those 
who are adopted into a family must 
obey the laws of that family; so be- 
lievers prove themselves adopted by 
tlieir obedience to the word and ordi- 
nances of God.. “Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
John XV. 14. “Whoso keepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected : hereby know we that we are 
m him. He that saith he abideth in 
him, ought himself also to walk even as 
lie walked.” 1 John ii. 4, 5. — 5. Patient 
yet joyful expectation of the inheritance. 
In civil adoption, indeed, an inheritance 
is not always certain; but in spiritual 
adoption it is. “To them who, by pa- 
tient continuanc^e in well doing, seek for 
glory,, and honour, and immortality, 
eternal life.” Rom. ii. T. “We look 
not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not. seen ; for the 
tilings which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” 2 Cor. iv. 18. Rom. vi. 23. Heb. 
xi. 26, 27. From the consideration of 
the whole of this doctrine, we may learn 
'chat adoption is an. act 'of free grace 
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through Jesus Clirist. Eph. n 5v Ap-; 
plied to believers by the Holy Spirit^ 
Gal. iv. 6. Rom..viii, 15, 16. A blessing 
of the greatest importance, 1 John iii 
1, and lays us under an inviolable obli- 
gation ot submission. Heb. xii. 9; h/zzVa- 
tion, Eph. V, 1 ; and dependence, Matt, 
vi. 32. See Ridgley’s and GilFs Body 
of Div. art. Adojition ; Charnock’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 32 — ^72 ; FlaveVs 
Works, vol. ii. p. 601 ;' Brown's System 
of JVat. and^ Rev. Religion, p. 442 ; 
Witsii Peon. Feed. p. 165. 

ADORATION, the act of rendering 
divine honours, including in it reverence, 
esteem, and love : this is called supreme, 
or absolute. The word is compounded, 
of ad, “to,” and os, oris, “mouth ;” and 
literally signifies to apply the hand to 
the mouth, “to kiss the hand;” this 
being in the eastera countries, one of 
the great marks of respect and submis- 
sion. See Job xxxi. 26, 27. The atti- 
tude of adoration, however, we find has 
not been confined to this mode ; stand- 
ing, kneeling, uncovering the head, 
prostration, bowing, lifting up the eyes 
to heaven, or sometimes fixing them 
upon the earth with the body bending 
forward ; sitting with the under parts of 
the thighs resting on the heels, have all 
been used, as ejmressive of veneration 
and esteem. Wliatever be the.foim, 
however, it must be remembered, that 
adoration, as an act' of worship, is due to 
God alone. Matt. iv. 10. Acts x. 25, 26. 
Rev. xix. 10. .There is, 2. what may be 
called adoration human, or paying ho- 
mage or respect to persons of great rank 
and dignity. This has been performed 
by bowing, bending the knee, falling on 
the face. The practice of adoration 
may be said to be still subsisting in 
England, in the ceremony of kissing the 
king’s or queen’s hand, and iij. seiwing 
them at table, both being performed 
kneeling on one knee. There is also, 
3. adoration relative, which consists in 
worship paid to an object as belonging 
to or representative of another. In this 
sense the Romanists profess to adore the 
cross not simply or immediately, but in 
respect of Jesus Christ, whom they sup- 
ose to be on it. This is genei*ally, 
owever, considered by protestants, as 
coming little short of idolatry. See 
Idolatry. 

ADVERSARY, one who sets himself 
in' opposition to another: one of the 
names of Satan. See Satan. 

ADVERSITY, a state which is op- 
posite to our wishes, and the cause of 
sorrow. It stands opposed to prosperi- 
ty. See Affliction. 

ADULTERY, an unlav/ful commei-ce 
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!)etwecn one maiTicd person ana ano- 
tlier, or bclween a man'icd and an un- 
man-ied person. — 2. It is also used in 
Scriptui-e for idolatry, or departing from 
tlie tnie God. Jer. hi. 9. — 3. Also for 
ajiy species of impurity or crime against 
the ■virtue of chastity. Matt. v. 28. — 4-. 
It is also used in ecclesiastical •writers 
for a pcr.son’s invading or intruding into 
a bi.shoprick during the fonricr bishop’s 
life. — .5. The word is also usetl in an- 
cient customs for the punishment or 
fine imposed for that ofTcnce, or the 
privilege of prosecuting for it. — .-Vl- 
tJmngh adultery is prohibited by the law 
of God, yet some Iia\ e endeavoured to 
ei'plain awav the moral tuqhtude.of it; 
but it is evident, observes Palcy, that, 
an the part of the inmi who solicits the 
chastity of a manied woman, it certain- 
ly includes the crime of seduction, and 
is attended with mischief still more ex- 
tensive and com])licated ; it creates a 
new .sufferer, the injured husband, u])cn 
whose affection is inflicted a wound the 
most painful and incurable that human 
natui'c knows. The infidelity of the 
':ooman is aggravated b}' cruelty to her 
diildren, who arc generally inv’olycd in 
tlieir ijarcnts’ shame, and always made 
unhapi)}’ by their (luari'cl. The mar- 
riage \'<')w IS witnessed before God, and 
accomijanied with circumstances of so- 
lemnity and religion, which approach 
to the nature of an oath. 'I'he married 
offender, tlierefore, incurs a crime little 
short of perjury, and the '■eduction of a 
manied woman i,s little less than sub- 
ornation of ])erjury. But the strongest 
ajmlogy for adultery is, the prior trans- 
gression of tlie other part}- ; and .so far, 
indeed, as the bad effects of adultery are 
imticijiated fiy the conduct of thc'hus- 
band or wife who offends first, the guilt of 
die second offender is extenuated. But 
tliis canhieyer amount to a justification, 
unless it could be .shown that the obli- 
gation of the marriage yow depends 
uiion the condition of reciprocal fidelity; 
a c.'-nstruction which appeai-s founded 
neither in expediency, nor in terms of 
die, vow, nor in the design of the legis- 
lature, which prescribed the marriage 
rite. To consider the olfence upon the 
footing of /irovocatio?!, therefore, can by 
no means vindicate retaliation. “Thoii 
.'dialt not commit adultery,” it must ever 
be remembered, was an interdict de- 
livered by God himself. This crime has 
been punished in almost all ages and na- 
tions. By the .lewish law it was punished 
with death in both parties, where either 
the woman was married, or both. Among 
the Eg}-ntiahs, adultery in the man was 
punished by a thousand lashes with rods, 


and'in the woman by the loss of her nose. 
The Greeks put out the eyes of the 
adulterers. Among the Romans, it was 
jiunishcd by banishment, cutting off die 
ears, noses, and by sewing the adulterers 
into sacks, and throwing them into the 
sea, scourging, burning, See. In Spain 
and Poland they were almost as sei-erc. 
The Saxons foi-merly burnt the adul- 
teress, and over her ashes erected a 
gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hang- 
ed. King Edmund in this kingdom, or- 
dered adulteiy to be punished in the 
same manner as homicide. Canute or- 
dered the man to be banished, and the 
woman to have her nose and cars cut off 
Modciii piinishmcnt.s, in diflcrent na- 
tions, do not seem to be. so severe. In 
Britain it is reckoned a sjiiritual offence, 
and is cogni'.’able by the spiritual courts, 
where it is punialied by fine and pe- 
nance. Sec J^alcxfs Moral nad Political 
Pldlonojihn, p. 309, vol. i. 12th edition. 

AEUJ A'NS, a branch of Arians in the 
reign of Constantine, whoheld that there 
was no difference between bishops and 
priests; a doctrine maintained by many 
modern divines, particularly of the pres- 
bj terian and refoiTiied-cluirchcs. The 
sect received its denomination from 
.‘\crius, who founded his doctrine on 1 
Tim. iv. M. Bee Episcopacy. 

.'\ET1.ANS, those who maintained 
that the Son and Holy Ghost were in all 
things dissimilar to the Father. They 
received their name from .Actius, one of 
the most -/.e.aloiis defenders of Arianism, 
who was bom in Syria, and flourished 
about the year 336. Resides the opinions 
which the Aetians held in common with 
the Arians, they maintained that faith 
without ivorks was sufiicient to salva- 
tion ; and that no sin however grievous, 
■would be iinjnited to the faithful. Ac- 
tius, morcoi er, afiinned that ivhat God 
had concealed from the apostles, lie had 
revealed to him. 

AFFECTION, in a philo.sophical 
sense, refers to the manner in which we 
arc affected by any thing for a continu- 
ance, whether painful or jilcasant : but 
in the most common sense, it may be 
defined to be a settled bent of mind to- 
w'ards a particular being or thing. It 
holds a middle jilace between dis/toei- 
tion on the one hand, and Jtassion on 
the other. It is distinguishable from dia- 
posirioii, which being a br.uich of one’s 
n.ature originall3',must exist before there 
can be an opportunity to exert it upon ' 
any particular object; ■whereas affection 
rail never be original, because having 
a sjiccial relation to a particular ob- 
ject, it cannot exist till the object have 
once, at lca.st, been presented. It is also 
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distmgmshable from fiassion, which, de- 
pfcnding on the real or ideal presence 
of its object, vanishes with its object; 
whereas affection is a lasting connexion, 
and, like other connexions, subsists, 
even when we do not think of the ob- 
jects. [SeeDisposiTioN and Passion.] 
The affections, as they respect religion, 
deserve in this place a little attention. 
They may be defined to be the “vigo- 
rous and sensible exercises of the incli- 
nation and will of the soul towards reli- 
ipous objedts.” Whatever exti’emes 
stoics or enthusiasts have inin into, it is 
evident that the exei’cise of the affec- 
tions is essential to the existence cf true 
religion. It is true, indeed, “that all af- 
fectionate devotion is not wise arid ra- 
tional ; but it is no less true, that all wise 
and rational devotion must be affection- 
ate.” The affections are the springs of 
action ; they belong to our naturej so that 
with the highest perceptions of truth 
and religion, we should be inactive with- 
out them. They have considerable in- 
fluence on men in the. common concerns 
of life ; how much more, then, should 
they operate in those important objects 
that relate to the Divine Being, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the happiness 
or misery of a future state ! The reli- 
gion of the most eminent saints has al-. 
wavs consisted in the exercise of holy 
affections. Jesus Christ himself affords 
ns an example of 'the most lively and 
vigorous affections ; and we have every 
reason to believe that the employment 
of heaven consists in the exercise of 
them. In addition to all which the scrip- 
tures of truth teach us, that religion is 
nothing, if it occupy not the affections. 
Deut. vi. 4, S. Deut. xxx. 6. Rom. xii. 
11. 1 Cor. xiiL 13. Ps. xxvii. 14. 

A distinction however, must be made 
between what may be merely natural, 
and what is truly sfiiritual. The affec- 
tions may be excited in a natural way 
under ordinances by a natural impres- 
sion, Ezek. xxxiii. 32 ; by a natural sym- 
pathy, or by the natural temperament of 
our constitution. It is no sign that our 
affections are spiritual because they are 
raised very high ; produce great effects 
on the body; excite iis to be' very zeal- 
ous in externals ; to be always convers- 
ing about ourseVes, See. These things are 
often found in those who are only mere 
professors of religion. Matt. vii. 21, 22. 

Now, in order to . ascertain whether 
our affections are excited in a'.'jp'iritual 
manner, we must enquire whether that 
which moves our affections be truly 
••spiritual, whether our consciences be 
alarmed, and our ’ hearts impressed ; 
whether the judgment be - enlightened. 


and we have a perception' of the moral 
excellency of divine things ; and lastly, 
whether our affections have a holy ten- 
dency and produce the happy effects of 
obedience to God, humility in ourselves, 
and justice to our fellow creatures. As 
this is a subject worthy of close atten- 
tion, the reader may consult hard 
Kahn's Elements of Criticism, vol. ii. p. 
517 ; Edwards on the Affections; Pike 
and Hayward's Cases of Conscience;. 
Watts’ use and Abuse of the Passions ; 
M'Laurin's Essays, sect. 5 arid 6, where 
this subject is masterly handled. 

« AFFLICTION, that which causes a 
sensation of pain. Calamity or distress 
of any kind. The afflictions of the saints 
are represented in the scripture, as aff 
pointed, 1 Thes. hi. 3. Job v; 6, ,7-; nu- 
merous, Ps. xxxiv. ] 9 ; transient, 2 Coy. 
iv. 17. Heb. x. 37; and, when sanctified, 
beneficial, 1 Pet. i. 6. Ps.' cxix. 67, 71. 
They wean from the world ; work sub- 
mission; produce humility; .excite to 
diligence; stir up to prayer; and conform 
us to the divine image. To bear them 
with patience, we should’ consider our 
own unworthincss ; the desig-n of God 
in sending them; the promises of support 
under then^.; and the real good they are 
productive of. The afflictions of a’good 
man, says an elegant writer, never befal 
without a cause, nor are sent Init upon a 
proper errand. These storms are never 
allowed to rise but in order to dispel 
some noxious vapours, and restore salu- 
brity to the moral atmosphere. 
that for the first time beheld the ' eartli 
in the mid.st of winter, bound up with 
frost,pr, drenched in floods of rain, or 
coyered with snow, would have imagin- 
ed that Nature, in this dreary and torpid 
state, was working towards its own\ re- 
novation in the spring.^ Yet we by expe- 
rience know that those vicissitudes of 
winter are necessai’v for fertilizing the 
earth ; and that under wintry rains and 
.snows lie concealed the seeds of those 
roses that are to blossom in the spring ; 
of those fruits that are to ripen in the 
summer; and of the coi-n and wine 
which are in harvest to make glad the 
heart of man. It would be more agree- 
able to us to be always entertained with 
a fair and clear atmosphere, with cloud- 
less skies, and perpetual sunsliine ; yet 
in such climates as we have most know- 
ledge_ of, the earth, were it always to 
remain in such a state,' would refuse to 
yield its fruits; and, in the midst of our 
imagined scenes of beauty, the starved 
inhabitants would perish for want pf 
food. Let us, therefore, quietly subniit 
to Providence. Let us conceive this life 
to be the winter, of our existence. Now 
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ti\c rnins mu'^t fall, and the windR must 
roar around us ; Imt. slieltcrine; ourselves 
under him vlio is “^hc “covert from the 
tcmjjcst,” let us Avait with patience till 
the storms of life shall tcmiinatc in an 
c\ crlastini’- calm. Jiluir'n Srr. vol. v. 
scr. 5 ; Finceiit, Case, mid Jlddbif^ton, 
<m .djjlictiou; fl ’ilUsMi'a Jljjlkicd Mmds 
ilmnjuiumn. 

A(h\P/i*l, nr Love Feasts (from 

"T.i, “ loA'o,”) feasts of charity among 
the ancient chi'lstians, Avhen liberal con- 
ti'ibutions were made b\' the rich to the 
poor. St. Chrysostom gives the follow- 
ing account of this feast, which he de- 
rives from the apostolic practice. Me 
says, “The first Christians had all things 
in common, as we read in the .\cts of 
the apostles; but Avhen that equality of 
posse.ssions ceased, as it did even in’ the 
apostles’ time, the Agape or love feast 
was .substituted in the room of it. Upon 
certain days, after jiarlaking of the 
Lord’s .su])]ier, they met at a common 
feast; the i-ich bringing jirovisions, and 
the ]ionr, who had nothing, being invi- 
ted.” It was always attended with re- 
ceiving the lioly sacrtiment ; but there 
IS some difference between the iincicnt 
and modern interpreters, as to the cir- 
cumstance of time; vir,. whether lliis 
fctist was held before or after' the com- 
mniuon. St.Chrj-sostom is of liic latter 
opinion ; the learned Dr. Cave of the 
former. 'I'hesc love feasts, during tlic 
first three centttries, were held in tlie 
cluircli without scr.ndal or offence ; but 
in after-times the heathens began to ta.x 
tliem with impurity. This ga\c occa- 
sion to a rctormation of these .'Vgape.s. 
The kiss of cluiritv, with which the ce- 
remony used to end, was no longer given 
between different sexes; and it rvas ex- 
pressly forbidden to have any beds or 
couches for the convenienev of those 
who should be disjiosed to eat more at 
their ease. Motwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, the abuses committed in them 
became so notorious, that the holding 
them (in churches at least) was solemn- 
ly condemned at the council of Car- 
tilage, in the year .39r. Attempts have 
been made of late years, to revive these 
feasts ; but in a different manner from 
tJic primitive distoni, and, perhajis.w-ith 
little edikeation. Tliey are, however, 
not very general. 

AGAPE'lVIi, a name given to cer- 
tain virgins and wddows, who in the an- 
cient church associa.ted themselves rvith 
and attended on ecclesiastics, out of a 
motive of piety and charity. See Uea- 
CON’ESSES. 

AGENDA, among divines and phi- 
losophers, signifies the duties rvliich a 


man lies under an obligation to perform : 
thus Ave meet with the agenda of a chris^ 
tian, or the duties he ought to perform, 
in opposition to the credenda, or the 
things he is to believe. It is also applied 
to the sei’A'ice or office of the churclg 
and to church books compiled by public 
authority, prescribing the order to be 
ob.served; and amounts to the .same as 
ritual, formulary, directory, missal, 6cc. 

AGENT, that wdiich acts: opiioscd 
I to patient, or that ivliich is acted upon. 

AGENTS, moral. See Moral 
Agent. 

1 AGNOETAL, (from ayv-iu “to be ig- 
! norant of,”) a sect which appeared about 
I 370. The}' called in quc.stion the omni- 
1 science of God; alleging that he knew 
things past only by memory, and things 
futtirc only by an uncertain prescience. 
There aro.se another sect of the same 
name 'in the sixth century, wdio folloiv- 
cd Themistius, deacon of Alexandria, 
j 7'hcy maintained that Christ was igno- 
I iv.nt of certain things, and particularly 
j of the time of the day of judgment. It is 
I supposed they built their hypothesis on 
I that passage in Mark xiii.52. — “Of that 
[day and that hour knoweth no man; no, 
I not the angels which arc in heaven, nci- 
jther the Bon, but the Father.” The 
I meaning of which, most probably', is, 
[that this Avas not knoAvn to the Messiah 
.himself in his human nature, or by vir- 
[ tue of jiis unction, as any part of the 
mysteries he Avas to reveal ; for, consi- 
. dering him as God, he could not be ig- 
Inonint of any thing. 

I AGNUSDEI, in the church of Rome, 
a cake of Ava.x, stamped Avith the figure 
'of a lamb supporting the banner of the 
jcros.s. The n.amc literally’ signifies 
I “Lamb of God.” Those cakes .being 
I consecrated by the pope Avith great so- 
' lemnit}', and distributed among the peo- 
[ j)le, are supposed to have great virtues 
i Fhey cover them with a ])icce of stuff 
lent in the form of a heart, and carry 
• tljem very devoutly in their ]u-ocessions. 
! The Romish priests and religions derh'e 
[considerable ])ccuniary advantage from 
.selling them to some, and presenting 
them, to others. 

AGONISTICI, a name given by’ Do- 
natAis to such of his disciples as he sent 
to fairs, markets, and other public pla- 
ces, to propagate his doctrine. Thev 
Avere called Agonistici from the Greek 
ayay, “combat,” because they Avere sent, 
as it Averc, to fight and subdue the peo- 
ple to their opinions. Sec Donatist. 

^ AGONyCLIT.fE, a sect of Chi’is- 
tian.s in the seventh century’, Avho pray- 
ed ;ilAvays standing, as thinking it un- 
laAvful to kneel. 
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AGYNIANI, a sect which appeared 
Jtbout 694. They condemned all use of 
flesh and man’iage as not instituted by 
God, but introduced at the instigation of 
the devil. 

ALASCANIj.a sect of Anti-lutherans 
in the sixteenth century", whose distin- 
^ished tenet, besides their denying- bap- 
tism, is said to have been this, that the 
w,o_rds, "Thid is my body,” in the insti- 
tution of the eiichai-ist, are not to be un^ 
derstood of the bread, but of the whole 
action or 'celebration of the silppei-. 

ALBANENSES, a denomination 
which commenced about the year 796. 
They held with the Gnostics and Mani- 
cheaus, two principles, the one of good 
and the other of evil. They denied the 
divinity, and even the humanity of Jesus. 
Christ, asserting that he was not truly’ 
man, did riot suffer on thte cross, die, rise 
^ain, nor really ascend into heaven. 
They rejected the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, alflrmed that the general judg- 
ment was past, and that hell torments 
were no other than the evils we feel and 
suffer in this life. They denied free will, 
did, not admit original sin, and never 
administered baptism to infants. They 
Jield that a man can give the Holy Spi- 
rit of himself, and that it is unlawful for 
a Cliristian to take an oath. 

This denomination derived their name 
fr&m the i)lace where their 'spiritual 
ruler resided. See Manicheans and 
Catherist. 

ALBANOIS, a denomination which 
sprang up ip the eighth century, and re- 
newed the greatest part of the Mpni- 
chean principles. They.also maintained 
that the v/oi-ld was from eternity. See 
Maniche'ans. 

ALBIGENSES, a party of refoiTn- 
ers about Toulouse and the Albigeois in 
Languedoc, Avho sprung up in the twelfth 
centuiy, , and distmguished themselves 
by their' opposition to the church of 
Rome. They were charged with many 
errors by the monks of those days; but 
from these charges they are generally 
acquitted by the Protestants, who con- 
sider them only as the inventions of the 
Romish church to blacken their charac- 
ter. The Albigenses grew so formida- 
)le, that the Catholics agi-eed- upon a 
loly league or crusade against them, 
^ope Innocent III. desirous to put a stop 
o their progress, stirred up the great 
nen of the kingdom to make" wav upon 
hem. After suffering from their per- 
lecutors, tliey dwindled by little and lit- 
le, till the time of the Veformation; 
vhen such of them as were left, fell in 
vith the V audqis, and conformed to the 
ipcfrine of Ziiinglius, and the disciples 
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of Geneva. The Albigenses have been 
■frequently Confounded Avith the Wal- 
denses; from Avhom it is said they differ 
in many respects, both as being prior to 
theni in point of time' as having their 
origin in a different country, and as being 
charged Avith divers heresies, particu- 
larly Manicheism, from Avhich the Wal- 
denses Avere exempt. See Waldek'- 
ses. 

ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, 
a famous copy of the Scriptures, in four 
Amlumes quarto. It contains the Avhole 
bible in Greek, including the Old and 
Ncav Testament, Avith the Apocrypha, 
and some smaller pieces, but not quite 
complete. It is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Musenm : it Avas sent as a present to 
king Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, 
patriarch of Constantinople, by Sir 
Thomas RoAve, ambassador from Eng- 
land to the grand Seignior, about the 
year 1628. Cyrillus brought it Avith him- 
from Alexandria, Avhere probably it Avas 
Avritten. In a schedule annexed to it, he 
gfres this account:— That it Avas Avrit- 
ten, as tradition informed them, by 
Theda, a noble; Egyptian lady, about 
1300 years ago, not long after the coun- 
cil of Nice. But this high antiquity, arid 
the authority of the tradition to Avhich 
the patriarch refens, have been dispu- 
ted; nor are the most accurate biblical 
Avritei's agreed about its age. Grabe 
thinks that it might haA^e been Avritten 
before the end ot the fourth centuiy; 
others are of opinion that it Avas not 
Avritten till near the end of the fifth 
century, or someAvhat later. See Dr. 

' Woide^s edition of it. 

ALKORAN. See Koran. 
AI.L-SUFFICIENCY OF GOD, is 
that poAver or attribute of his nature 
Avhereby he is able to communicate as 
much blessedness to his creatures as he 
is pleased to make them capable of re- 
cemng. As his self-sufficiency is that 
Avhereby he has enough in himself to 
denominate him completely blessed,' as 
a God of infinite perfection ; so his all- 
suffiiciency is that liy Avliidi he hath 
enough in himself to satisf}’ the most 
enlarged desires of his creatures, and 
to make them completely blessed. 'We 
practically deny this perfection, Avhen 
Ave are discontented Avith our present 
condition, and desire more than God has 
allotted for us, Gen. iii. 5. Prov. xix. 3. 
—^2. When Ave seek blessings of "what 
kind soever in an indirect Avay, as though 
God Avere not able to bestoAv them upon 
us in his OAvn Avay, or in the use of laAvful 
means, Gen. xxvii. 35. — 3. When Ave 
use unlaAvful means to eseme imminent 
dangers, 1 Sam. xxi. is. Gen. xx; and 
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j.-v!. — 4. ^Vlien v:e distrust his provi- 
dence, though we had large experience 
of his appearing for us in various instan- 
ces, 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. Ps. Ixxviii. 19. 2 
Chron. xvi. 8. 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 13. Jo.sh. 
vii, 7. 9. — 5. vVlien we doubt of the truth 
or certain accomplishment of the pro- 
mises, Gen. xviii. 12. Ps. Ixxvii. T4. Isa. 
xlix. 14. — 6. ^’I'licn we decline great 
services, though called to them by God, 
under a pretence of our unfitness for 
them, Jer. i. 6, 8. , 

The consideration of this doctrine 
should lead us, 1. To seek happiness in 
God alone, and not in human things, 
Jer. ii. 13. — 2. To commit all our wants 
and trials to him, 1 Sam. xxx. 6. Heb. 
xi. 19. 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. — 3, To be coura- 
geous in the midst of danger and oppo- 
sition, Ps. xxvii. 1. — 4. 1 o be satisfied 
with his dispensations, Rom. viii. 28'. — 
5. To persevere in the path of duty, 
however cUfiicult, Gen. xvii. 1. Jiidff- 
Icy's Body of Div, ques. 17. Smcrin’s 
iSrr. scr. 5."voh i.; Barrow’s lVorks,yo\. 
ii. ser. 11. 

ALMARICIANS, a denomination 
that arose in the thirteenth century. 
They derived their origin from Alma- 
ric, professor of logic and theology at 
Paris. His adversaries charged him with 
having taught that every Christian was 
obliged to believe himself a member of 
Jesus Christ, and that without this be- 
lief none could be saved. His followers 
asserted that the power of the Father 
had continued only during the .Mosaic 
dispensation, that of the Son twelve 
hundred years after his entrance upon 
earth; arid that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the age of the Holy Spirit com- 
menced, m which the sacraments and 
all external worship were to be abo- 
lished; and that every one was to be 
saved by the internal operations of the 
Holy Spirit alone, without any external 
act of religion. 

ALMONER, a person employed by 
another, in the discritnition of charity. 
In its primitive sense it denoted an offi- 
cer in religious houses, to whom be- 
longed the management and distribu- 
tion of the alms of the house. 

ALMS, what is given gratunously for 
tlie relief of the poor, and in repairing 
tlie churches. That alms-giving j.s a duty 
is every way evident from the variety of 
passages which enjoin it in the sacred 
scriptures. It is observable, however, 
what a number of excuses are made by 
those who are not found in' the exercise 
of the duty: 1. That they have nothing 
to spare; 2. That charity begins at 
home; 3. That charity does not consist 
in giving money, but in benevolence, 


love to all mankind, See. 4. That mvinp 
to the poor is not mentioned in St! Paul’s 
description of charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 5 
That they pay the poor rates; 6. Tha* 
the\’^ employ many poor persons; 7. 
That the poor do riot- suffer so much as 
we imagine; 8. That these people, 'give 
them what you rvill, will never be thank- 
ful ; 9. That we are liable to be imposed 
upon; 10. That they should apply to 
their parishes; 11. That firing money 
encoui’ages idleness; 12. That we have 
too many objects of charity at home. O 
the love of money, how fi’uitful is it in 
apologies for a contracted mercenary- 
spirit! In giving of alms, however, the 
following rcles should be observed : first. 
They should be given with justice-, 
only'our own, to which Ave have a just 
right, should be given. 2. With cheer- 
fulness, Deut. ,xv. 10. 2 Cor. ix. 7. 3. 
Whth simf dicity and sincerity, Rom. xii. 
Matt. vi. 3. 4. With com/iassion and af- 
fection, Isa. Iviii. 10. 1 John iii. 17. 5. 
Seasonably, Gal. vi. 10. Prov. iv. 27. 6. 
Bountifully, Deut. xviii. 11. 1 Tim. vi. 
18. 7. Prudently, according to every 
one’s need, 1 Tim. v. 8. Acts iv. 35. See 
Dr. Barrow’s admb-able Se^-tnon on 
Bounty to the Poor, which took him uji 
three hours and a half in preaching; 
Saurbi’s Scr. vol. iv. Png. Trans, ser. 
9. Paley’s Mor, Phil. ch. 5. vol. i. 

ALO'GIANS, ft sect of ancient here- 
tics Avho denied that Jesus Christ Avas 
the Logos, and consequently rejected 
the Gospel of St. John.^ The Avord is 
compounded of the primitiAm a and xe>or; 
q. d. without Logos, or word. They 
made their appeai-ance tOAvard the close 
of the second century. 

ALl'AR, a kind of table, or raised 
place Avhereon the ancient 'sacrifices 
Avere offered. 2. The table, in Christian 
churches, Avhere the Lord’s supper is 
administered. Altars are, doubtless, of 
great antiquity ; some suppose they 
i Avere as early as Adam ; but there is no 
mention made of them till after the 
flood, Avhen Noah built one, and offered 
burnt offerings on it. The Jcavs had 
tAVo altars in and about their temple; 
1. The altar of bm'nt offerings; 2. The 
altar of incense; some also call the ta- 
ble for sheAV bread an ffitar, but impi'o- 
perlv, Exod. xx. 24, 25. 1 Kings, xviii. 
30. Exod. -AXY. xxvii. and xxx. Heb. ix. 

AMAURITES, the . followers, of 
Amauri, a clergyman of Bonne, in the 
thirteenth century. He acknoAvledged 
the diAune Tliree, to Avhom he attributed 
the empire of the Avorld. But according 
to him, religion had three epochas, 
Avhich bore a similitude to the reign of 
the three persons in the Trinity. The 
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reigir of God had existed as long as the 
law of Moses. The reign of tlie Son 
would not always last. A time would 
come when the sacraments shoidd cease, 
and then the religion of the Holy Ghost 
would begin, when men would render a 
^jiritual worship to the Supreme Being. 
Tliis reign Amauri thought would suc- 
ceed to the Christian religion, as the 
Christian had succeeded to that of Mo- 
ses. 

AMAZEMENT, a term sometimes 
employed to express our Avonder; but 
it is rather to be considered as a medium 
between Avonder and astonishment. It 
is manifestly boiTOAVcd from the exten- 
sme and complicated intricacies of a 
lalj^u'inth, in Avhich there are endless 
mazes, Avitliout the discoA'Ciy of a clue. 
Hence an idea is conA’eyed of more than 
simple Avohder ; the mind is lost in Avon- 
der; See Wonder. 

AMBITION, a desire of excelling, 
or at least of. being thought- to _ excel, 
our neighbours in any thing. It is gene- 
jally used in a bad sense tor an immo- 
derate or illegal pursuit of poAver or 
honour. See Praise. 

AMEDIANS, a congi-egation of re- 
ligious in Italy; so called from their 
professing themselAyes amantes Deum, 
“loA’er.s of God;” or' rather amata Deo, 
“bcloi’cd of God.” They' Avore a grey 
habit and AA'ooden shoes, had no breech- 
es, 'and gilt thpmselVes Avith a cord. 
They had tAventy-eight couAfcnts, and 
Avere united by Popfc Pius V. partly 
Avith the Bistcrcian order, and partly 
with that of the Socolanti, or Avoodtai 
shoe Avearers 

AMEN, a HebrcAV Avord, Avhich, 
AYhcn prefixed to an assertion, signifies 
assuredly, certainly, or emphatically, so 
it is; but Avhen it concludes a prayer, so 
be it, or so let it he, is its manitest im.- 
port.- In the former case, it is assertive, 
or assures of a truth or a fact; and is an 
asseveration, and is properly translated 
verily, John iii. 3. In the latter case it 
is fietition'ary, and, as it Averc, epitomises 
all the requests Avith Avhich it stands 
connected. Numb. A^ 25. Rcac xxii.' 20. 
This empliatical term Avas not used 
among the HebreAvs by detached indi- 
viduals only, but on ceitain occasions, by 
an assembly at large, Deut. zxvii.' 14. 20. j 
It Avas adopted also, in-the public Avor- 
ship of the primitwe churches, as aj)- 
pears by that passage, 1 Cor., xiv. 16. 
and Avas continued among ,the Chris- 
tians in folloAving times; yea, such Avas 
the extreme into which many run, that 
Jerome informs u's, that, in his time, at 
the conclusion of every public prayer, 
tlie United amen of the people sounded 


like the fall of nvater, ,or the noise of 
thunder. Nob is the practice of some 
professors in .our oSvn time to be com- 
mended, Avho, Avith a Ioav though audi- 
ble voice, add their amen to almost eve- 
ry sentence, as it proceeds from the lips 
of him Avho is praying. As this has a 
tendency 'to intermpt the devotion of 
those that ai-e near them, and may dis- 
concert the thoughts of him Avho leads 
the Avorship, it Avould be better omitted, 
and a mental amen is sufficient. The 
term, as used at the end of our prayero, 
suggests that Ave should pray Avith un- 
derstanding, faith, fei’Amur, and expec- 
tation. See Mr. Booth’s Aitien to social 
iiraycr. 

AMMONIANS. See Neav Plato- 
nics. 

AMSDORFIANS, a sect, in the six- 
teenth centuiy, Avho took their name 
from Amsdort^ their leader. They 
-maintained that good Avorks AVere not 
only unprofitable, but Avere obstacles to 
salA'ation. , 

AMYRALDISM, a name given by 
some Avriters to the doctrine of univer- 
-cal grace, as explained and asseited by 
Am'yraklus or Moses ,Amyrault, and 
others, his folloAvers, among the inform- 
ed in France, towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century'. This doctrine 
principally consisted of the folloAving 
particulars, viz. that God desires the 
happiness of all men, and none are ex- 
cluded by a divine decree; that none 
call obtain salvation Avithout faith in 
Christ; that God refuses to none the 
poAver of believing, though he does not 
grant to all his assistance that they may 
miprove this poAver to saving pui-poses; 
and that they may perish through their 
oAvn fault. Those avUo embraced this 
doctrine Avere called Universalists; 
though it is evident they rendered grace 
xiniversal in Avords, but partial in reality. 
See Caimeronites. 

AN.A.BAPTISTS, those Avho main- 
tain that baptism ought ahvays to bo 
performed by immersion. The AVord is 
compounded of ctvit, “ncAV,” and BuirncrTw, 
“a Baptist,” signifying that those Avho 
have been baptized m their infancy, 
ought to be baptized ane-zo. It is a AVord 
Avhich has been indiscriminately applied 
to Christians of A'eiy different principles 
and practices. The English and Dutch 
Baptists do not consider the AAmrd as at 
all apiilicable to their sect; because 
those persons Avhom they baptize they 
consider as never having been baptized 
before, although they have undergone 
what theytem thc.cercmony of sprink- 
ling in their infancy. 

The ,A.nabaptists of flevmauA', besides 
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govemiticnts, and magistrates of every 
kind, under tlie chimerical pretext, that 
Christ himself '\vas now to take tlie 

^ reins of all goveniment into his hands: 

hers, and free from the institutions of j! but this seditious crowd was routed and 
hunum policy. The most prudent part }j dispersed by the elector of ^^axony^ -^d 
of them considered it possible, by hu- 


rl’.clr notions concciTung baptism, de- 
nded much upon certain ideas which 
tliev cnlenaiued concci-ning a perfect 
church establishment, pure in its_ mem- 


man industry and vigilance, to purify 
the church ; and seeing the attempts of 
Luther to be successful, they hoped that 
the period ivas arrived in which the 
church was to be restored to this purity. 
Others, not satisfied with Luther’s plan 
of reformation, undertook a more per- 
fect plan, or more properly, a visionary 
enterprise, to found a new church en- 
tirely spiritual and divine. 

This sect was soon joined by gi'cat 
numbers, whose characters and capaci- 
ties were very different. Their pr-ogress 
was rapid; for in a very short space of 
time, their discourses, visions, and pre- 
dictions, excited great commotions in a 
great part of Europe. The most per- 
nicious faction of all those which com- 
posed this motley multitude, was that 
which pretended' that the founders of |] 
this new and Jierfcct church were un- 
der a divine impulse, and were armed 
against all opposition by the power of 
woi-king miracles. It was this faction, 
that,.in the year 1521, began their fana- 
tical work under the guidance of Mun- 
zer, Stubner, Storick, 5cc. These men j 
taught that, among Christians, who had | 
the pvece])ts of the gospel to direct, and , 
the Spirit of God to''guide them, the of- 1 
fice of magistracy was not only unneccs- 
sarv, liut an unlawful encroachment on 
their spiritual liberty ; that the distinc- 
tions occasioned bi" birth, rank, or 
wealth should be abolished; that all 
Christians, throwing their possessions 
into one stock, should live together in 
that state of equality which becomes 
members of the same family; that, as 
neither the laws of nature, nor the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament, had pro- 
hibited polygamy, they should use the 
same liiDcrty as the patriarchs did in 
this respect. 

They employed, at first, the various 
arts of persuasion, in order to propa- 
gate, their doctrines, and related a num- 
ber of viaons and revelations, with which 
they .pretended to have been favoured 
from above: but when they found that 
tliis would not aA^ail, and that the minis- 
try of Luther and other reformers Avas 
detrimental to their cause, they then 
madly attempted to propagate their 
sentiments bv force of arms. Munzer 
and his associates, in the year 1525 put 
themselves at the head, of a numerous 
army, and declared Avar against all laAvs, 


other pi-inces, and Munzer, their leader, 
put to death. 

Many of his folloAvers, hoAvever, sur- 
vived, and propagated their opinions 
through Germany, SAvitzerland, and 
Holland. In 1533, a party of them set- 
tled at Munster, under tAVO leaders of 
the names of Matthias and Bockholdt. 
Having made themselves masters of the 
city, they deposed the magistrates, con- 
fiscated the estates of siich as had esca- 
ped, and deposited the Avealth in a pub- 
lic treasury for common use. They 
made preparations for the defence of 
the city; invitdd the Anabaptists in the 
loAV countries to assemble at Munster, 
Avhich they called Mount Sion, that from 
thence they might reduce all the nations 
of the earth under their dominion. Mat- 
thias Avas soon cut off by the bishop of 
Munster’s army, and Avas succeeded by 
Bockholdt, Avho Avas proclaimed by a 
special designation of heaven,_ as the 
pretended king of Sion, and invested 
Avith legislative poAvers like those of 
Moses. 'The city of hlunster, hoAvever’, 
Avas taken, after’a long siege, and Bock- 
holdt Avas punished Avith death. 

It must be acknoAAdedged thatthe time 
rise of the insurrections of this period 
ought not to be attributed to religious 
o])'inions. The first insurgents groaned 
under severe oppressions, and took _ up 
arms in defence of their civil liberties; 
and of these commotions the Anabap- 
tists seem rather to have aAmiled them- 
seh'es, than to haA'^e been the prime 
movers. That a great part Avere Ana- 
baptists, seems indisputable ; at the same 
time it appears from histor 3 '-,that a great 
part also Avere Roman catholics, and a 
still greater part of those A\dio had 
'Scarcely any religious principles at all. 
Indeed, Avhen Ave read of the vast num- 
bers that Avere concerned in these in- 
sun’ections, of Avhom it is reported that 
100,000 fell by' the SAvord, it appears 
reasonable to conclude that they Avere 
not all Anabaptists. 

It is but justice to observe also, that 
the Baptists in England and Holland 
are to be considered in a different light 
from those above-mentioned : they pro- 
fess an equal aA^ersion to all principles 
of rebellion on the one hand, and to en-- 
thnsiasm on the other. See Robertson’s 
Hist, of Charles E ; Enc. Brit. vol. i. p. 
644; and articles Baptists and Men- 

KONITES. 
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ANALOGY OF FAITH, is the pro- 
nortion that the doctrines of the gospel 
hear to each other, or tlife close con- 
nexion betwdqii the truths of revealed 
i-eligion, Rom. xii. 6. 'I'liis is considered 
as a ^rand , rale for, understanding the 
trae sense of scripture. It is evident that 
the_ Almighty doth not act -without a 
design in the system of Christianity any 
more than he does in the -works of na- 
ture. No-w this design must be uniform ; 
for as in tlie system of the universe 
every part is proportioned to the v/h61e, 
and made subsendent to it, so in the sys- 
tem of the Gos}3el all the various traths, 
doctrines, declarations, precepts, and 
promises, must correspond -with and 
tend to the end designed. For instance, 
supposing the glory of God in the salva- 
tion of man by free gTace be the grand 
design then, ivhatever doctrine, asser- 
tion, or h3i)othesi3, agree not -ivifli this, 
it is to be considered as false. — Great i 
care, however, must be taken in making ! 
use of this method, that the enquirer pre- 
viously understand 'the whole scheme, 
and that he harbour not a irredilfection 
only for a part; -without attention to this 
we shall be liable to en’or. If we come 
to the scriptures with any pre-conceived 
opinions, and are more desirous to jjut 
that sense upon the text which quad- 
rates with our sentiments rather than 
the truth, it becomes then the analog}'- 
cf our faith, rather than that of tke 
whole system. This was the source of 
the error of the Jews, in our Saviour’s 
time. They searched the scriptures: 
but, such were their.favourite opinions, 
•that they could not or would not disco- 
ver that the shcred volume testified of 
Christ And the reason was evident, 
for their great rule of inteipretation 
was what they might call the analogy 
of faith; i.e. the, system of the Phar?- 
sean scribes, the doctrine then in vogue, 
and in the profound veneration of which 
they had been-educated. Perhaps there 
is hardly any sect but what has more or 
less been guilty m this respect It may, 
however, be of use to the serious and 
■candid enquirer; for, as some texts may 
seem to contradict each other, and dif- 
ficulties present themselves, by keeping 
the analogy of faith in view, he will the 
more easily resolve those difficulties, 
and collect the trae sense of the sacred 
aracles. ^Vliat-'^the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates are to a physician, the axioms 
m geometry to a mathematician, the 
■Mjudged_ cases in law to a counsellor, or 
the maxims of wbr to a general, such is 
the analogy of faith to a Christian.” Of 
the analogy of religion to the constitu- 
tion nud epurse pf nature, we mu.st refer 


our readers to bishop Butler’s excellent 
treatise on that subject. 

ANACHORETS, or Axchorites, 
a sort of monks in the primitive church, 
who retired from the society of man- 
kind into some desert, with a view to 
avoid the temptations of the world, and 
to be' more at leisure for prayer, medi- 
tation, &c. Such were Paul, Anthony, 
and Hilarion, the first founders of mo- 
nastic life in Eg}’pt and Palestine. 

^ ANAGOGICAL, sig-nifies myste- 
rious, transporting'; and is used to ex- 
press whatever elevates the mind, not 
only to the knoNvlcdge'of divine things, 
but of divine things in the next life. T^e 
word is seldom used, but with regard to 
the different senses of Scripture. The 
anagogical sense is when the sacred 
text is explained with regard to eternal 
life, the point which Christians should 
have in view ; for example, the i-est of 
the sabbath, in the anagogical sense, 
signifies the repose of everlasting hap- 
piness. 

ANATHEMA, imports whatevfer is 
set apart, separated, or divided; but is 
niost usually meant to express the cut- 
ting ofi'of a person from the communion 
of the faithful. It was practised in the 
primitive church against notorious offen- 
ders. Several councils also have pro- 
nounced anathemas against such as they 
thought corrupted the purity of the 
faith. Anathema Maranatha, mention- 
ed by Paul, (1 Cor. xiv. 22.) imports that 
he Avho loves not the Lord Jesus will be 
accursed at his coming. Anathema sig- 
nifies a thing_ devoted to destruction, and 
Maranatha is a Syriac ^Vord, signifying 
the Lord comes. If is probable in this 
passage there is an allusion to the form 
of the Jews, who when unable to inflict 
so great a punishment as the crime'de- 
served, devoted the culprit to the im- 
mediate vindictive retribution of divine 
vengeance, both in this life and in a fu- 
ture state. 

ANDRONA, a term used for that 
part in churches which was destmed for 
the men. Anciently it was the custom 
for the men and women to have sepa- 
rate apartments in places of worship, 
where they performed their det-otions 
asunder, which method is stiR 'religious- 
ly observed in the Greek church. 

ANGEL, a spiritual intelligent sub- 
stance, the first in rank and dignity 
among created beings. The word angel 
(cfyyeAot) is Greek, and signifies a mes- 
senger. The HebVew word *in' 7 d signi- 
fies the same. Angels, therefore in the 
proper. signification of the word, do not 
import the nature of any being, bu-1 only 
the office to which they are appointed, 
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pure spirits divesteil of all matter, or 
united to some thin bodies, or corporeal 
vehicles, has been a controversy' of long 
standing: the more general {^pinion is, 
that they ai'e substances entii-ely. spi- 
ritual, though tliey can at any time as- 
sume bodies, and appear in hummi 
shape, Gen.' xviii. and xix. Gen. xXxii. 
Matt, xxviii. Luke i. See. ■ I'lic scrip- 
tures rc}) resent them as endued with 
extraordinary wisdom and power, 2 
Sam. xiv. 20. Ps. ciii. 20; holy and re- 
gular in their inclinations; zealous in 
tlieir eniploy, and completely happy m 
their minds. Job xxxviii. 7. Heb. i. 7. 
Matt, xviii. 10. Their number seems to 
be great, Ps. Ixviii. 17. PIcbixih 22_; and 
perhaps have distinct orders, Col. i. 1C, 
^uu a:, iu. .... I 17 . 1 Pet. hi. 22. 1 The's. iy. 16. Dan. x. 

p-ood or for evil, yet the passages gene- 13. '^1 hey are delighted wit-i the grand 
rally adduced under this hea'd do^noG .scheme of redemption, and the conver- 
prove to me that tlie providences of ; sion of sinners to God, Lnlee ii. 12. 1 Pet. 
God are meant in distinction from ere- ' i- 12. Luke xv. 10. They not only.woi^ 
ated angels. — 5. Cre.atcd intelligences,' ship God, and execute his commands at 
both good and bad, Heb. i. M. Jude 6. : large, hut .are attendantym the saints of 
the subject of the present article. — As G<kI while here bclnst, Ps.^ xci. 11, 12. 
to the tunc w'hcn the angels were crea- IJeb. i. 13. Lnke xvi. 22. Some piijec- 
ted, much has been said by the learned. ' ture that every good man has niS;.pnv- 
Soine w'onder that Moscb, in his account ticiilar guardian angel, Matt, xviii. 10. 
of the creation, should pass over this in Acts xii. IJ ; but this is easier to be sup- 
silence. Others suppose that he did this ; posed than to be proved; nor is it a 
because of the proneness of the Gentile ■ matter of consequence to kno.w. “ v\ hat 
world, and even the Jews, to idolatry;, need we dispute,” says Henry, “whether 
but a better reason has been assigned bv j even' particular saint has a gnwrdian 
others, viz. that this first history rva's' angel, when av'c are sure he has 
inirposcly and principally written for in- 1 of ;ingels about him d' They will gather 
formation concerning tlie visible world; j the elect in the last day, attend the final 
the invisible, of which we know but in 1 judgment. Matt. xxy. 31. Rev. xiv. 18. 
part, being reserved for a better life. I Matt. xiii. 39, and live for ever in the 
feoiT.e think tliat tlie idea of God’s not. world of glory, Luke xx. 36. 
creating them before this world ivasj Although the angels igerc ci’iginally 
made, is very contracted. To suppose, created jierfect, yet they were mutable* 
sav they, that no creatures wliatever, I some of them sinned, and kept not their 
neither angels nor.otlier worlds, had first estate ; and so, of the most blessed 
been created previous to the creation and glorious, beganie the most vile and 
of oiir world, is to suppose that a Being misenible of all Clod’s creatures. They 
of infinite power, wisdom, and good- were expelled the rc^gions of light, and 
ness, had remained totally inactive from w'ith heaven lost their Ircavenly disrpo- 
all eternity, and had jierniitted the in- sition, and fell into a settled rancour 
finity of space to continue a pei'fect va- against God, and malice agaiirst men. 
cuum till, within these 6000 years: that! What their olfence was i.s difficult lo 
such an idea only tends to discredit re- determine, the scripture being silent 
velation, instead of serving it. On the about it. Some think envy, others un- 
other hand it is alleged, that they must belief; ‘but most supjiose it ivas pride, 
have been created w'ithin the six days; As to the time of their fall, we ai'c ccr- 
because it is said, that within this space tain it could not be before the sixth day 
God made heaven and earth, and all of the creation, because on that day k 
things that are therein. It i.s, hoivev'er, is said, “ God saw every thing that hp 
a needless speculation, and we dare not had made, and behold it ^yas very good 
indulge a spirit of conjecture. It is our but that it was not long after, is vei-y pro- 
happiness to know thut they arc all mi- bablc, as it must have preceded the fall 
nistering spirits, sent forth to minister of our first parents. The number oi Uie 
to them who ai’e heirs of sah'ation. As fallen angels seems to be great, and, like 
to the ?iature of these beings, we are the holy angeks, perhajis have various 
told that they arc spirits; but whether orders among tliem. Matt. xii. 24,. EpL. 


rmcrinllv b'" wav of message or inter- 
cciii’sc between God and his cre.itmcs. 
I-ieiK-.c the word is used cliilercntly in 
various parts of the scripture, and signi- 
he.s, 1. Hum:in messengers, or agents 
I'r ethers. 2 Sam. ii. 5. “David sent: 
o') essciigers (Heh. angels) to Jabesh jj 
Gilead, I’rov. xiii. 17. Mark i. 2. James] 
ii. 2 j. — 2. GCicers of the churches,' 
whether prophets or ordinary minis-] 
ters, Hag. i. 13. Rev. i. 20.— 3. Jc.sus' 
Christ, Mai. iii. 1. Isa. Ixiii. 9. — !. Some! 
add the dispensations of God’s pi'oyi-l 
dence, either bendicial or calamitous, j 
Gen. xxiv. 7. Rs. xxxiv. 7. Acts xii. 23. 

1 Sam. xiv. 14; but I must confess, that,] 
though I do not at all sec tly impro- ! 
priety of considering the providences pf j 

✓ •--I <->«■% I'll trvn 
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n, 2. Eph. vL 12. Col. ij. 15. Rev. xii. 7. the)r were coiistnied into indications of 
Their constant employ is not only doing malice ; the inducement which prompted 
evil themselves, but endeavouring by our adversary to act as he did, and how 
all arts to seduce and pervert mankind, powerfully the same inducement has, at 
1 Pet. v. 8. Job i. 6. It is supposed they one time or other, operated upon our- 
will be restrained during the milieu- selves; that he is suffering, perhaps, 
nium. Rev. xx. 2, -but afterwards again, under a contrition, which he is ashamed, 
for a short time, deceive the nations, Rev. or wants opportunity to confess; and 
XX. 8, and then be finally punished. Matt, how ungenerous it is to triumph by cold- 
XXV. 41. The authors who have written ness or insult over a spirit already hum- 
on this subject have* been very nume- bled in secret; that the returns of kind- 
rous; we shall onl}’’ refer to a few; J?ey- ness are sweet, and that there -is neither 
nolds’s Enquiry into the State and (Eco- honour, nor virtue, nor use, in resisting 
nomy of the Ang;elical World; Dod- them; for some .persons think them- 
dridge's Lect. p. 10. lect. 210. Vo 214; selves bound to cherish and -keep alive 
Miltords Paradise Lost; Bji. A*'ewton'‘s their indignation, when they find it dy- 
Worksy-vol. iii. p. 538; 568; Sh'ejiherd ing away,of itself. We may remember 
of Angels; Gilfiinon Temptation; Cas- that others .have their Jiassions, their 
manni Angelographia ; Gill and Ridge- prejiidices, their favourite aims, their 
ley’s Bodies of Divinity. fears, their cautions, their interests, 

ANGELICS, an ancient sect, sup- their sudden impulses, their varieties of 
posed by some to have got this appella- apprehension, as well as we : we.may re- 
tion from their excessive veneration of collect what hath sometimes passed in 
angels, and by others from maintaining our own minds wheivwe have got on the 
tliat the world was created by angels.' j wrong^^side of a quarrel, and imagine the 
ANGELITES, a sect in the reign of same to be passing in our adversary’s 
the emperor Anastasius, about the year mind now: when we became sensible 
494; so called from Angelium, a place of our misbehaviour, what palliations 
in the city of Alexandria, where they 1 we perceived in it, and expected others 
held their first meetings. They were j to perceive; how we were affected by 
called likewise Severites, from Severus, the kindness, 'and felt the superiority 
who was the head of their sect; as also of a generous reception, and ready 
Theodosians, from -one Theodosips, forgiveness; how persecution revived 
whom they made pope at Alexandria, our spirits with our enmity, and seemed 
Tliey held that the persons of the tri- to justify the conduct 'in ourselves, 
iiity are not the same; that none of which we before blamed. Add to this 
them exists of hiinself, and of his own the indecency of extravagant an^er; 
nature; but that tlieic is a common how it renders us while it lasts, the 
God or Deity existing in them all, and I scorn and sport of all about us, of which 
that each is God by a participation of it leaves us, when it ceases, sensible and 
this Deity. _ _ ' ashamed; the inconvenience.s and irre 

ANGER, a violent passion of the tiievable misconduct into which our 
mind, arising from the receipt, or sup-t irascibility has sometimes betrayed us; 
posed receipt, of any injury, with a pre- the friendships it has lost us; the dis- 
sent purpose of revenge. All anger is tresses and embarrassments in which 
b}'’ no means sinful; it- was designed by we have been involved by it; and the 
the Author of our nature for self-de- repentance which, on one account or 
fence ; nor is it altogether a selfish pas- other, it always costs us. But the reffec- 
rion, since it is excited by injuries offer- tion calculated above aU others to allay 
ed to others as well as ourselves, and that haughtiness of temper which is 
sometimes prompts us to reclaim offen- ever finding o'ut provocations, and which 
ders from sin and danger, Eph. iv. 26 ; renders anger so impetuous, is, that 
but it becomes sinful when conceived which the Gospel proposes; namely, 
upon trivial occasions or inadequate that we ourselves are, or shortly shall 
provocations; when It breaks forth into be, suppliants for mercy and pardon at 
ouriageous actions; vents itself in re- the judgment seat of God. Imagine our 
viling language, or is concealed in our secret suis all disclo.sed and brought to. 
thoughts to _ the degree of hatred. To light; imagine us thus humbled and ex- 
suppress this passion the following re- posed; trembling under the hand of 
flections of arch-deacon Paley, may not God; casting ourselves on hiscompas- 
be unsuitable: “We should consider the sion; crying' out for mercy; imagine 
possibility of mistaking the motives from- such a creature to talk of satisfaction 
which the conduct that offends us pi’o- and revenge; refiising to be' entreated, 
■ceeded; how ■ often_ owr offences have disdaining to forgive; extreme to mark 
been the effect of ina'dve'rtency, when, and to resent what is done amiss; ima- 
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,f:ine, I sn;'.. this, and ynu can hardly 
iei.yn to yo'.iv&elf an instance of more 
impious and imnatural arrogance.” 
Falafs JMor. Fhil. ch. 7. vol. i. ; Fmu- 
crtC’f excdlevt Treatise on yJngerj 
ijred''! Post It. lit-r. ser. 11. 

ANGER OFGvGD. See Wrath. 

ANGLO-CATA'INISTS, a name 
given by some v/riter-s to the members 
of the church of England, as agreeing 
with the other Cahdnists in most points, 
excepting church government. 

_ ANNIHILATION, the act of reduc- 
ing any created being into nothing. The 
sentiments of mankind liave dificred 
widely as to the possibility and impos- 
sibility of annihilation. According to 
some, nothing, is so difficult; it requires 
the infinite power of God to effect it: 
according to others, nothing so easy. 
Existence, say they, is a state of vio- 
lence ; all things are continually endea- 
vouring to i-etuni to their primitive no- 
thing: it requires no power at all ; it will 
do it itself: nay, more, it requires an 
infinite power to prevent it. With re- 
spect to human beings, it appears pro- 
bable from reason; liut it is confirmed 
by Scripture that they will not be a.nni- 
hilated, but exist in a 'future state. Matt. 
X. 2S. Ecc. xii. 7. John v. 24. 1 Thess. v. 
10. Matt. XXV. ."H, 41. Luke xvi. 22, 28. 
Luke XX. 37, 38. 1 Cor. xv. See 158, &c. 
vol. i. Massilon’s Ser. Eng. Trans.; jYo. 
129, Guardian; Blair’s Ser. vol. i. p. 
461; and articles Destructionists, 
REsunuEcnoN, Soui.. 

ANNUNCIATION, the tidings 
brought b)' the angel Gabriel to the 
virgin Maiy of the incarnation of Christ. 
It is also used to denote a festival kept 
by the church on the 25th of March, in 
commemoration of these tidings. 

ANOMOEANS, the name by which 
the pure Allans were called in the 
fourth century, in contradistinction to 
the Semi-arians. The word is formed 
from the Gi'eck avo/xo/jc, different. See 
Arians and Semi-arians. 

ANTEDILUVIANS, agcneralname 
for all mankind who lived before the 
flood, including the whole human race 
from the creation to the deluge. For 
the histon'^ of the Antediluvians, sec 
Book'of Genesis. IVkistoti’s Josephus, 
Cockburn’s Treatise on the Deluge, and 
article Deluge. 

_ AN THEM, a church song performed 
in cathedral seiwice by choristers who 
sung alteraately. It ivas used to denote 
both psalms and hymns, when perfonn- 
ed in this manner; but, at present, an- 
them is used in a more confined sense, 
being applied to certain passages taken 
out of the scriptures, and adapted to a 


particular solemnitvL Anthems tvere 
first introduced in the reformed sendee 
of the English church, in the beginning 
ot the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a sect 
of ancient heretics, wdio, taking eveiy 
thing spoken of God in the scripture in 
a literal sense, particularly that passage 
of Genesis in which it is said, “God 
made man after' his own image,” main- 
tained that Gcd ha.d a human shape. 

ANTHROPOP.^TPIY, a figure, ex- 
pression, or discourse, whereby some 
passion is attributed to -God which pro- 
• perly belongs only to man. Anthropo- 
pathy is frequently used promiscuously 
with anthropology; yet in strictness 
they ought to be distinguished, as the 
genus from the species. Anthropology 
may be understood of any thing human 
attributed to God, as eyes, hands, 8cc. 
but anthropopathy only of human affec- 
tions and ]iasBions, as’ joy, grief. We 
have frequent instances of the use of 
these figures in holy scripture. 

ANTIBURGHERS, a numerous and 
respectable body of dissenters from the 
church of Scotland, who differ from the 
established church chiefly in matters of 
church government; and who differ, 
also, from the Burgher seceders, with 
whom'thcy were originally nniteffi chief- 
ly, if not solely, respectmg the lawful- 
ness of taking the Burgess oath. For an 
account of their origin and principles, 
see Seceders. 

ANTICHRIST, an adversary to Je- 
sus Christ. There have been various 
I opinions conceniing the Antichrist men- 
tioned in the Scripture, 1 John ii. 18. 
Some have held th.at the Jews are to be 
reputed as Antichnst; others Caligula; 
others Mahomet; others Simon Magus; 
others infidelity; and others, that the 
devil himself is the Antichrist. Most 
authors agree, however, that it applies 
to the church of Rome. Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Bossuet, and others, supposed 
Rome pagan to be designed; but Rome 
Christian seems more evident, for John 
“saw the beast rise up out of the sea,”^ 
Rev. xiii. 1. Now, as heathen Rome had 
risen and been established long before 
his time, this could not refer to the Ro- 
man empire then subsisting, but to a 
form of government afterwaVds to arise. 
As, therefore, none did arise, after 
Rome was broken to pieces by the bar- 
barians, but that of the papal power, it 
must be considered As applying to that. 
The descriptions also, of the ^bcast as 
the great apostacy, the man of 'sin, the 
mijsteiy of iniquitij, and the son -of per-, 
dition, will apply only to Christian. 
Rome. See Daniel vii. 2 Thess. ii.,and: 
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i Rev. xiii. Besides tlie time allowed for 
the continuance of the beast ^will not 
apply to heathen Rome ; for power was 
given to the beast for 1260 years, where- 
as heathen Rome did not last 400 years 
after this prophecy was delivered. Au- 
thors have differed as to the time when 
A-ntichrist arose. So;Tie suppose that 
his reign did not commence till he be- i 
came a tem.poral jirince, in tlie year 756, 
when Pepin wrested the exarchate of 
Ravenna from the Lombards, and made 
it over to the pope and his successors. 
Others jfjiink that it was in 727, when 
Rome and the Roman dukedom came 
from tlie (f reeks to the Roman pontiff. 
Mede dates this'rise in the year 456 ; but' 
others, and I think with the greatest 
reason, place it in the year 606. Now, it 
is generally agreed that the reign of An- 
tichrist is 1260 years, consequently, if 
his rise is not to be reckoned till he was 
possessed of secular authority, then his 
tall must be when this power is taken 
away. According to the first opinion, he 
must have possessed his temporal power 
till the year 2016 ; according to the se- 
cond, he must have possessed it till the 
year 1987. If this rise began, according 
to Mede, in 456, then he must have fall- 
en in 1716. Now’ that these dates were 
wrong, circumstances have proved ; the 
first and second being too late, and the 
third too early. As these hypotheses, 
therefore, must fall to the ground, it re- 
mains for us to consider why the last 
mentioned is the more probable. It tvas 
about the year 606 that pope Boniface 
III. by nattering Phocas, the emperor 
of Constantinople, one of the worst of 
tyrpts, procured for himself the title of 
Universal Bishop. The bishops of Rome 
and Constantinople Had long been stiaig- 
gling for this honour; at last, it was de- 
cided in favour of the bishop of Rome; 
and from this time he was raised above 
all othere, and his supremacy establish- 
ed by imperial authority : it was now, 
also, that the most profound ignorance, 

• debauchery, and superstition, reigned.- 
From this time the popes exerted all 
their power in promoting the idolatrous 
worship pf images, saints, reliques, and 
angels. The chui'ch was tiaily deplora- 
ble ; all the clergy were given up to the 
most flagrant and abominable acts of li- 
centiousness., Places. of Avorshm resem- 
bled the temples of heathens moi'e than 
the churches of Christians ; in fine, no- 
thing could exceed the avarice, pride, 
and A'anity of all the bishops, presbiders, 
deacons, and even the cloistered monks ! 
All this fully answered the description 
St. Paul gave of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 



epoch agrees best Avith the time Avhen, 
according to prophecy, he Avas to be re- 
A’^ealed. The rise of Antichrist Avas to 
be preceded by the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, the establishment of a 
different form of governihent in Italy, 
and the division of the empire into ten 
I kingdoms ; all these events taking place, 
make it A'ery probable .that, the year 606 
Avas the time of his rise. Nor haA'e the 
events of the last century made it less 
probable. The poAver of the ])ope Avtis 
never so much shaken as Avithin a fcAV 
years: “his .dominion is, in a great mea- 
sure, taken from him ;” and every thing 
seems to be going on gradually to ter- 
minate his authority; so that, by the 
time this 1260 years shall be concluded, 
Ave rn'ay suppose that Antichrist shall 
be finally destroyed. 

As to the cruelties of Antichrist, the 
persecutions that have been carried on, 
and the miseries to Avhich mankind haA'e 
been subject, by the poAver of the beast, 
the reader may consult the articles In- 
quisition and Pkrsecution. In this 
Ave haA'e to i-ejoice, that, hoAveA'er A-ari- 
ous, the opinions of the learned may be 
as to the time Avhen Antichrist rose, it 
is evident to all that he is fast declining, 
and Avill certainly fall. Rev. xviii. 1, 5 ' 
What means the Almighty may farther 
use, the exact time Avhen, and the man- 
ner hoAv, all shall be accomplished, Ave 
must leave to liim who ordercth all. 
things after the counsel of his OAvn Avill 
See B/i. A'e’ieton on the Projihccies ; 
Slmjimn's Key to ditto ; Moseley’s Se 7 ' 
on Fall of Babylon ; Ward’s Three 
Discourse's on Profhecy, and books 
under that article. 

ANTIDORON, a name-given by the 
preeks to the consecrated bread ; out of 
Avhich tlie middle part, marked Avith 
the cross, Avherein the consecration re- 
sides, being taken aivay by the priest, 
the remainder is distributed after mass 
to the poor. 

ANTINOMIANS, those who main- 
tain that the laAV is of no use or obliga- 
tion under the gospel dispensation, or 
Avho hold doctrines that clearly super- 
sede the necessity of good Avorks. The 
Antinomians took their origin from John 
Agricola, about the year 1538, aa'Iio 
taught that the law is no Avay necessary 
under the Gospel ; that good Avorks do 
not .promote our salvation, nor ill one’s 
hinder it ; that repentanefe is not to be 
preached from the decalogue, but only 
trom the Gospel. This sect sprang up 
in England during the protectorate of 
CromAvell, and extended their system 
of libertinism riiuch farther than Agri- 
cola did. Some of them it is said, main 
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UdiiL'd, that if they should commit any 
kind of sin, it would do them no hurt, 
nor in the least alFcct their eternal state; 
and that it is one of the distinguishing 
cluiracters of tlie elect tliat they cannot 
do anv thing displeasing toGod. It is ne- 
cetsa’.ag hov/ever, to observe here, and 
candour (jidiges us to confess that there 
have been others, who ha\’e Ijcen styled 
AntinoniianSjWho cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be ranked with these men : never- . 
theless, the unguarded expressions they j 
have ad\’anced, the bold positions they ■ 
have laid dowm, and the double con- 1 
struction which might so easily be ]mt ; 
upon many of their sentences, Imve led ! 
some to charge them with Antinomian 
principles. For instance; when they | 
have asserted justiheation to be cter- j 
nal, without distinguishing between the 
secret determination of God in eternity, | 
and the execution of it in time ; when I 
tljcv ha\ e spoken lightly of good works, ' 
oi’ asserted that befieveVs have nothing 
to do with th.c hnv of God, without fully j 
explaining what they mean: when they i 
assert that God is not angry with his I 
people for their sins, nor in any sense , 
punishes them for them, without distin- ' 
guishing between fatherly corrections | 
and \ iutlictive punishment; these things, 
whatever be the private sentiments of 
tliose who advance them, have a ten- 
dency to injure the minds of many. It 
has been alleged, that the principal 
thing tlicy ha\'c had in view, was, to 
counteract those legal doctrines which 
have so much abounded among the self- 
righteous; but, granting this to be true, 
tliere is no occasion to nin from one 
c.xtrcmc to another. Had many of those 
writers proceeded with more caution, 
been Ir.,*,-; dogmatical, more explicit in' 
the c.xplanation of their sentiments, and 
possessed more candour towards those 
who differed from them, they tvould 
have licen more sein iceable to the cause 
of truth and religion. Some of the chief 
of- those who have been chai'ged as fa- 
vouring the above sentiments arc, Cris/i, 
Richardnoii, Saltmarsh, Hust;cij,Eatovi, 
Fo’un, dec. These have been answcrccl 
by Gutaker, Scdgivick, irUshifi, Bull, 
Williams, Ridgley, Bcart, De Fleiirij, 
dec. See also Bella?uy\s Letters and 
Dialogues between Theron, Paulinns, 
and jisfiasio ; with his Fssaii on the 
jVatni'e and Glory of the Gospel ; 
Fxh.vards’ Ckrispianism, unmasked. 

ANTIPATtlY, hatred, aversion, re- 
pugnancy, Hatred is entertained against 
persons, aversio?! and anti/iathxj against 
persons or things, and re/iu'.fnancij 
against actions alone. Hatred is more 
t'oluiitajy than aversion, antipathy, or 


repugnancy: these last have gi-eater 
affinity with the animal constitution. 
The causes pf antipathy are less known 
than those of aversion. Repugnancy is 
less permanent than either the one' or 
the other. Vv'e hate a ^•icious charac- 
ter, we feel an aversion to its exertions. 
We are affected with antipathy for cer- 
tain persons at first sight: there are 
some affairs which we transact with re- 
pugnancy. Hatred calumniates, aver- 
sion keeps us at a distance from ceidaih 
persons. Antipathy makes us detest 
them ; repugnancy hinders us fiXim imi- 
tating them. 

ANTIP/EDOBAPTISTS, (from 
“against,” and waic ?ra;Af, “child,” and 
“baptize,”) is a distinguishing 
denomination given to those who object 
to the baptism of infants. See Bap- 
tism. 

ANTIQUITIES, a term implyinic all 
testimonies or authentic accounts fliat 
have come down to us of ancient nations. 
As the study of antiquity may be useful 
both to the enquiring Christian, as wmll 
as to those who are employed in, or are 
candidates for the Gospel ministry, _we 
shall here subjoin a list of those which 
arc esteemed the most valuable. — Fa- 
bricii Bibliographia AntUjuaria; Spen- 
cer de Legions Heb. Ritualibus ; God- 
Tjyxi's JS'ioses and ylaron ; Bingham’s 
Antiyuities of the Christian Church; 
Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews; Pot- 
tci'’s and Harwood’s Greek, arid Ken- 
nett’s and Adam’s Roman Antiquities.; 
Preface to the Prussian Testament, 
published by L’F.nfant and Beausobre ; 
Frideaiix and Slirickford’s Connections; 
Jon (is’ s Asiatic Researches ; and Mau- 
rice’s Indian Anturuities. 

ANTISABBATARIANS, a modem 
religious sect, who deny the necessity 
of observing the Sabbath Day. Their 
chief arguments are, 1. That the Jewish 
Sabbath was only of ceremonial, not of 
moral obligation; and consei^uently, is 
abolished by the coming of Christ. — 2- 
That no other Sabbath was appointed to 
be observed by Christ or his apostles. — 

3. That there is not a word of Sabbath- 
breaking in all thp New Testament. — 

4. Tliat no command was given to Adam 
or Noah to keep any Sabbath. — And, 

5. That, therefore, although Christians 
are commanded "not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together,” 
they ought not to hold one day moi’e 
holy than another. See^ article Sab- 
bath 

ANTI’ PACT jE, a branch of Gnos- 
tics, who held that God was good and 
just, but that a creature had created 
evil; and, consequently, that it is our 
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(luty .to oppose this author of cA'il, in or- 
der to UA^enge God of his acb'ersarv. 

ANl'ITRINITARIANS, those' Avho 
deny the Trinitj', and teach that there 
are not three persons- in the Godhead. 
See Trinity. 

antitype, a Greek Avord, pro- 
perly signifying a tyjie or hgtire cor- 
responding to some other type. 

The AA'oi’d antitype occurs tAvice in the 
NeAA' Testament, A'iz. in the Epistle to 
the HebrcAvs, chap. ix. v. 24. and in' the 
1 Ejiistle of St. Peter chap. iii. v. 21. 
Avhereiits genuine import has been much 
controA'erted. The former says, that 
Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made Avitli hands, Avhich are 
avT/TUTrt, the figures or antitypes of the 
true — ^noAv to apjiear in the presence of 
God. Noav TU/T5C signifies the patteni 
by AvhIch another thing is made; and 
as Moses Avas obliged to make the ta- 
bernacle, and all things in it, according 
to the pattern shoAvn him in the Mount, 
the tabernacle so formed Avas the anti- 
type of Avhat A'/as shoAvn to Moses: any 
tlvng, therefore, foi-mecl according to a 
model or jiattern, is an antitype. In the 
latter passage, the apostle, speaking of 
Noah’s flood, and the deliverance only 
of eight persons in the ark from it, says, 
n x.i .1 avT/W/Tov ysv /Saa-T/ ; Baji- 
tism being an antityfie to that, now saves 
us; not the putting away of the Jilth of 
the Jlesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God, See. The meaning 
is, that righteousness, or the ansAver of 
a good conscience toAva'rds God, noAV 
saA-es us, by means of the resurrection 
of Christ, as formerly righteousness sa- 
A'ed these eight persons ^ means gf the 
ark during the flood. The Avord anti- 
type, therefore, here signifies a general 
similitude of circumstances; and the 
particle a>, whereunto, refers not to the 
immediate antecedent t-tTaTOf, water, but 
to all that precedes. • 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, a sect of ri- 
gid Lutherans Avlio opposed the doctrine 
of Osiander relating to justification. 
These are otheinvise denominated Osi- 
andromastiges. The Antosiandrians de- 
ny that man is made just, Avith that jus- 
tice AvhereAvith God himself is just; that 
is, they assert that he is not made es- 
sentially but only imputatively just ; or 
that he is not really made just, but only 
pronounced so. 

APATHY, among the ancient philo- 
sophers, implied an utter priA^ation of 
passion, and an insensibility of pain. The 
Avord is compounded of a,/;r/T;.and a-aSof, 
affection. 'The Stoics affected an entire 
apathy; they considered it as the highest, 
AV'iscloin to enjoy a perfect calmness 'or 


tranquillity of mind, incapable of being 
I’uffled by either pleasure or pain. In the 
first ages of the church, the Christians 
adopted the term apathy to express a 
contempt of all earthly concerns; a state 
of mortification such as the Gospel pre- 
scribes. Clemens Alexandrinus, in par- 
ticular, brought it exceedingly in Amgue, 
thinking herebyAo draiv such philoso- 
phers to Christianity Avho aspired after 
such a sublime pitch of Aurtue. 

APELLEANS,.so called from Apel- 
les, in the skeond century. They af- 
firmed that Christ, Avhen he came doAvn 
from heaven, received a body not from 
the .substance of his mother, but from 
the four elements, Avhich at his death he 
rendered back to the Avorld, and so as- 
cended into heaven Avithout a body. 

APHTHARTODOCITES, a deno 
mination in the sixth century ; so called 
from the Greek apStfOTo;, incorruptible, 
and S'c>i-M,to fidge ; because they held 
that the body of Jesus Christ Avas incor- 
ruptible, and not subject to death. They 
Avere a branch of the Eutychians. 

APOCARIT.'ES, a denomination, in 
I the third century, Avhich sjirang from 
the Manicheans. They held that the 
soul of man Avas of the substance of God. 
_ APOCHRYTHA,books not admitted 
into the canon of scripture, being cither 
.spifrious, or at least not acknoAvledged 
as divine. The Avord is Greek, and de- 
rived from aTTo, “from,” and “to 

hide or conce?il.” They seem most of 
them to have been composed by Jcavs. 
None of the Avrifers of the NeAv'Testiv- 
ment mention them ; neither Philo nor 
Josephus speak of them. The Christian 
church Avas for some ages a stranger to 
them. Origen, Athanasius, Hilaiy, Cyril 
of JeiTisalem, and all the orthodox AVi'i- 
ters Avho have git'en catalogues of the 
canonical books of scripture, unanimous- 
ly concur in rejecting these out of the 
canon. The Protestants acknoAvledge 

1 such books of scripture only to be cano- 
nical as Avere esteemed to lie so in the 
first ages of the church ; such as are 
cited by the earliest Avriters among the 
Christians as of divine authority, and 
after the most diligent enquiry Avere re- 
ceiA'ed and^ judged to be so by the coun- 
cil.of I^aodicea. They Avere Avritten after 
the days of Malachi,in Avhom, according 
to the universal testimony of the JeAvs, 
the spirit of prophec}’ ceased, Mai. iv. 
4 — 6. Not one or the AVi’itcrs in direct 
terms advances a claim to inspiration. 
Tlvey contain fables, lies, and contradic- 
tions. 1 Macc. vi. 4. 16. 2 Macc. 1 . 13. 16. 

2 Macc. ix. 28. The apocryphal books 
are in general believed to be canonical 
by the church of Rome ; and, even by 
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liis bl:-.'h rirlicle of the church of Eng;- 
laiuh ;he\' arc ordered to be read for 
•example of life and instruction of ihan- 
iicrs, tlmup;h it doth not apply them to 
establish any doctrine. Other reformed 
rhurchc.s do not so much as make ev'cn 
til is use of them. See Piideaux'^s Con- 
7/rx;oTi, rol. i. ]). 36 — 42 ; Lee's Dis. oil 
Esdras Dick on Tjisfiiration, p. 344. 

i\POLLINARIAN3, were ancient 
heretics, who denied the proper hu- 
manity of Christ, and maintained that 
the bod}-^ which he assumed was endow- 
ed with a sensitive and not a rational 
soul : but that the ditdne nature supplied 
the place of the intellectual principle in 
man. This sect derived its name from 
Apollinaris, lushop of Laodicea. Their 
doctrine was first condemned by a coun- 
cil at Alexandria in 362, and afterwards 
in a more formal manner by a council 
at Home in 375, and by another council 
in 378, wliich dep^osed Apollinaris from 
his bishopric. This, with other, laws 
enacted against them, reduced them' to 
a very small number; so that at last 
tltey dwindled away. 

APOSTACY, a forsaking or renoun- 
cing our religion, either by an open de- 
claration in words, pr a virtual declara- 
tion of it by our actions. The primitive 
Christian church distinguished scyeral 
kinds of apostacy ; the first, of those 
who went entirely from Cliristianity to 
Judaism ; the second, of those who com- 
plied so far with the Jews, as to com- 
municate with them in manv of their 
unlaw'ful practices, without making a 
formal profession of their religion ; 
thirdlv, of those who mingled Judaism 
and Christianity together ; and, fourth- 
ly, of those who voluntarily relapsed 
into paganism. Apostacy may be far- 
ther cvinsidered as, 1. Original, in w'hich 
we have all participated, Rom. iii. 23; 
— 2. National, w'hen a kingdom relin- 
quishes the profession of Christianity; 
— 3. Personal, when an individual back- 
slides from God, Vleb. x. 38 ;— 4. Final, 
wdieii men arc given up . to judicial 
hardness of heart, as Judas. See Back- 
sliding. 

APOSTLE, properly signifies a mes- 
senger or person sent by another upon 
some business. It is particularly app'ied 
to them wdiom our Saviour deputed to 
preacli.— 2. Apostle, in the Greek li- 
turgy, is used for a book containing the 
epistles of St. Paul, printed in the order 
wherein they are to be read in churches 

through the course of the year. 3, The 

appellation was also given to the ordi- 
nary travelling ministers of the church, 
Rom. xvi. 7. Phil. ii. 25. though in our 
translation the last ir rendered messen- 


|ger. — 4. It IS likewise given to tliose 
persons who first ])lantcd the Christian 
faith in any ])lacc. Thus Dionysius of 
Corinth is called the Apostle of France, 
Xavier the. Apostle of the Indies, &c. 

APOSTLES’ CREED. SeeCnEKD. 

APOSTOLATE, in, a general sense, 
is used for mission; but it more proper- 
ly denotes the dignity or office ,of an 
apostle of Christ. It is also used in an- 
cient writers for the office of a bishop. 
But as the title apostolicus has been ap- 
prbpriated to the pope, so that of apos- 
tolate became at length restrained to 
the sole dignity of the popedom.' 

APOSTOLIC, apostolical ; some- 
thing that relates to the apostles, or 
descends from them. Thus ^ye say the 
apostolical age, apostolical doctrine, 
apostolical character, constitutions, tra- 
ditions, &c. 

APOSTOLIC, in the primitive 
church, was an appellation given to all 
such churches as' were founded by the 
apostles; and even to the biskops of 
those churches, as being the reputed 
successors of the apostles. These w'cre 
confined to four, viz. Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. In after times, 
the other churches assumed the same 
quality, on account, principally, of the 
conformity of their_ doctrine with that 
of the churches which were apostolical 
1 by foundation, and because all bishops 
held themselves successors of the apos- 
I ties, or acted in their dioceses with the 
j authority of apostles. 

[ The' ni'St time the term apostolical is 
I attributed to_ bishops, as such, is in a 
j Icttci’ of Clovis to the council of Orleans, 
[held in 511, though that king does not 
there expressly denominate them ajios- 
tolical, but {appstolica sede dignissivii 
highly worthy of the apostolical see. 
In 581, Guntram calls the bishops met 
at the council of Macon, apostolical 
pontiffs, apostolici pontijices. 

In pi’ogrcss of time, the bishop of 
Rome grow'ing in yjower above the rest, 
and the three patriarchates of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, falling', 
into the hands of the Saracens, the title 
apostolical was restrained to the pope 
and his church alone ; though some of 
the popes, and St. Gregory the Great, 
not contented to hold tlie title b\' this 
tenure, began at length to insist that it 
belonged to them by another and pecu- 
liar right, as being the successors of St. 
Peter. The country of Rheims, in 1049, 
declared that the pope was the sole 
apostolical primate of the universal 
church. And hence a gi’eat number of 
apostolicals ; apostolical see, apostolical 
nuncio, apostolical notary, apostolical 
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brief, ajiostolical chamber, ajiostolkal 
vicar, &c. 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITU- 
TIONS, a collection of reg;ulations at- 
tributed to the apostles, and supposed 
to have been collected by St. Clement, 
•whose name they likewise bear. It is 
the general opinion, however, thht they 
are spurious, and that St. Clement liad 
no hand in them. They appeared first 
in the fourth centuiy, but have been 
much changed and corrupted, smce. 
There are so many things hi them dif- 
ferent from and even contrary to the 
genius'and design of the New Testa- 
ment writers, that no wise man would 
believe, without the most convincing 
and irresistible proof, 'that both could 
come from the 'same hand. Grate’s 
Amwer to Whiston; Saurin’s Ser.\o\. 
ii. p. 185 ; Lardner’s Cred. vol. iii. p. 11. 
ch. ult.; Doddridge’s Lect. lec. 119. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, an ap- 
pellation usually given to the writers of 
the first century, who employed their 
pens in the cause of Christianity. Of 
these writers, Cotelerius, and after him 
Le Clerc, have published a collection 
in two volume's, accompanied both iVith 
their own anhotations, and the remarks 
of other learned men. See also the 
enuine ^istles of the apostolic fathers 
y Abp. Wake. 

•APOSTOLICI, or Apostolics, a 
name assumed by different sects on ac- 
count of tlieir- pretending to imitate the 
practice of the apostles. 

' APOTACTITiE, an ancient sect, 
who affected to follow the examples' of 
the apostle's, and renounced all their 
effects and possessions. It does not.ap- 
ear that they held any errors at first ; 
ut afterwards they taught that the re- 
nouncing of all riches was not only a 
matter of counsel and advice, but of 
• precept and necessity. 

APPLICATION, is used for the act 
whereby our Saviour transfers or makes 
over to us what he had earned or pur- 
chased by his holy life and death. Ac- 
cordingly it is by this application of the 
merits of Christ that we are to be justi- 
fied and entitled to grace and glory. 

Application is also used for that part 
of a sermon in which the' preacher 
brings home or applies' the truth of i-e- 
ligion to the consciences of his hearers/ 
See Sermon. 

. APPROBATION, a state or dispo- 
sition of the mind, wherein we put a 
value upon, or become pleased with, 
some person or thing. Moralists are) 
divided on the principle of appi-obation, 
•or the motive which determines us to 
upprove or disapprove. The Epicureans 


will have it to be only self-interest: ac- 
cording to them, that which determines 
miy agent to approve his own action, is 
its apparent tendency to his private hap- 
piness; and even the approbation of an- 
other’s action flows from no, other cause 
but an opinion of its tendency to the 
happiness of the approver, either im- 
mediately or remotely. Others resolve 
approbation into a moral sense, or a 
principle of benevolence, by which we 
are determined to approve every kind 
affection cither in ourselves or others, 
and all publicly useful actions which we 
imagine to flow from such affections, 
without any view therein to our own 
private happiness. 

But may we not add, that a tnie 
Christian’s approbation arises from his 

E erception of the will of God? Sec 

IniilGATION. 

APPROPRIATION, the annexing a 
benefice to the proper and peipetual 
use of some religious house. It is a term 
also often used in the religious world as 
referring to that act • of the mind by 
which we apply the blessings of the 
Gospel to ourselves. This appropria- 
tion is real when we are enabled to be- 
lieve in, feel, and obey the truth ; but 
merely Tiomzuc/ and delusive when there 
are_ no fruits of righteousness and tine 
holiness. See Assurance. 

AQUARIANS, those who consecra- 
ted water in the eucharist instead of 
wine. Another branch of them ap- 
proved of wine at the sacrament, when 
received in the evening : they likewise 
mixed water with the wink 
ARABICI, erroneous Christians, in 
the third century, who thought that the 
soul and body died toother, and rose 
again. It is saidthat Ori^n convinced 
them of their error, and that they then 
abjured it. . , 

ARCHANGEL, according to some 
divines, means an angel occupving the 
eighth rank in the celestial hierarchy ; 
liut others, not without reason, reckon 
it a title only applicable to our Saviour. 
Compare Jude 9. with Daniel xii. 1. 1 
Thess. iv. 16. 

ARCHBISHOP, the chief or metro- 
politan bishop, who has several suffra- 
gans under him. Archbishops were not 
known in the East till about the year 
320 ; and though there were some soon 
after this who had the title, yet 'that 
was only a personal honour, by which 
the bishops of considerable cities were 
distinguished. It was not till of late that 
archbishops became metropolitans, and 
had_ suffragans under them. The ec- 
clesiastical government of England is 
divided into two provinces, viz. Canter- 
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du’.t f'-nd York. The first archbishop 
of bantcrburv rvas Austin, appointed by 
king Ethelbert, on his convcr.sion to 
Christianit)^ about the year 598. His 
gi-ace of Canterburv is the first peer or 
England, and the next to the royal la- 
miiy, having precedence of alb dukes, 
and all great officers of the crown. It 
is liis privilege, by custona, to crown 
the irings and queens of this kingdom. 
The archbishop of York has precedence 
of all dukes not of the royal blood, and 
of all officers of state except the lord 
high chancellor. The first archbishop 
of’ York was Paulinus, appointed by 
pope GregoiT about the vear 622. 

ARCHDE'ACON, a priest invested 
with authority or jurisdiction over the 
clergy and laity, next to the bishop, 
either through the whole diocese, or 
only a part of it There are sixty in 
England, who visit ci;ery two years in 
three, when they inquire into the re- 
parations and moveables belonging to 
churches ; reform abttses ; suspend ; ex- 
communicate ; in some places prove 
wills ; and induct all clerks mto bene- 
fices within their respeetb-e jurisdic- 
tions. 

ARCHONTICS, a sect about the 
year 160 or 203. Among many other 
extravagant notions, they held that the 
world was created by archangels ; they 
also denied the resurrection ot the body. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, or _ Ancii- 
Priest, a priest established in some 
dioceses with a superiority over the 
rest. He was anciently chosen out of 
the college of presbyters, at the pleasure 
of the bishop. The arch-presbyters 
were much of the same nature with our 
deans in cathedral churches. 

ARRH.-\BONARII, a sect who held 
that the Eucharist is neither the real 
flesh or blood of Christ, nor yet the sign 
of them, but only the pledge or earnest 
thereof. 

APvI.\NS, followers of Arius, apres- 
btder of the church of Alexandria, about 
315, who maintained that the Son of 
God was totally and essentially distinct 
fi'om the Father; that he was the first 
and noblest of those beings whom God 
had created — the instiaiment, by whose 
subordinate operation he formed the 
universe ; and therefore, inferior to the 
Fatlier both in nature and dignity : also, 
that the Holy Ghost was not God, but 
created by the power of the Son. The 
Arians owned tha,t the Son was the 
Woi'd ; but denied that word to have 
been eternal. They held that Christ 
had nothing of man in him but the flesh, 
to which the xcj o;, or word, was joined, 
which was the sa,mc as the soid in us. — 
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The Arians were first condemned and 
anathematised by a council at Alexan- 
dria. in 320, under Alexander, bishop 
of that city, who accused Arius of im- 
piety, and caused him to be expelled 
fi-om the communion of the church; and 
afterwards by 380 fathers in the general 
council of Nice, assembled by Constan- 
tine, in 325. His doctrine, however, was 
not extinguished; on the contrary, it 
became the reigning religion, especially 
in the East. Arius was recalled from 
banishment bv Constantine in two or 
three yeai-s after the council of Nice, 
and the laws that had been dnacted 
against him were repealed. Notwith- 
standing this, Athanasius, then bishop 
of Alexandria, refused to admit him and 
his followers to communion. This so 
enraged them, that, by their interest at 
court, they procuyed that prelate to be 
deposed and banished ; but- the church 
of Alexandria still refusing to admit 
Arius into their communion, the empe- 
ror sent for him to Constmtinople ; 
where upon delivering in a fresh con- 
fession of his faith in terms less offensive, 
the emperor commanded him to be re- 
ceived into their pommunion ; but that 
■very evening, it is said, Arius died as" 
his 'friends were conducting him in tri- 
umph to the great church of Constan- 
tinople. Arius, pressed by a natural 
want, stepped aside, bnt expired on the 
spot, his bowels gushing out. The 
Arian paity, however, found a protector 
in Constantins, who succeeded his fa- 
ther in the East. They underwent va- 
rious re^'olutions and persecutions un- 
der succeeding ernperors ; till, at lengtly 
I'heodosius the Great exerted e\'ery 
effort to suppress them. Their doc- 
trine was carried, in the fifth century, 
into Africa, under the Vandals; and 
into Asia under tlie Goths. — Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, were also deeply infected 
with it; and towards the commence- 
ment of the sixth century, it was tri- 
umphant in many parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe : but it sunk almost at once, 
when the Vandals were driven out of 
Africa,. and the Goths out of Italy, by 
the arms of Justinian. However, it re- 
vived again in Italy, under the protec 
tion of 'the Lombards, in the seventh 
century, and was not extinguished till 
ab-out the end of the eighth. Arianism 
lyas again revived in the West by Ser- 
vetus, in 1531, for which he suffered 
death. After this the doctrine got 
footing in Geneva, and in Poland; but 
at length degenerated in a great mea- 
sure into Socinianism. Erasmus, it is 
thought, aimed at reviving it, in his- 
commentaries On the Netv Festament: 
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and the learned Grotius seems to lean 
that wav. Mr. Whiston was one of the 
first divines who revived this controver- 
sy in the„ ei^teenth ccnthry. He was 
followed by JDr. Clarke, who was chiefly 
opposed by" Dr. "Waterland. Those wlio 
hold the doctrine which is usual!}'- called 
Low ylrianism, say that Christ pre-ex- 
isted ; but not as the eternal Logos of 
the Father, or as the being by whom 
he made the worlds, and had intei*- 
course with the patriarchs, or as having 
any certain rank or employment v/hat- 
ever in the divine dispensations. In 
modem times, the term Arian is indis- 
criminately applied to those who con- 
sider Jesus simply suliordinate to the 
Father. Some of them believe Christ 
to have lieen the creator of the world ; 
but they all maintain that he existed 
previousl)' to his inclination, though in 
his pre-existent ^state they assign him 
different degrees of dignit}^ Hence the 
terms High and Low Arian. See Pre- 
ExisTEXCE. Some of the more recent 
vindicators of Arianism have been H. 
Taylor, in his Ajiology of Ben Mordecai 
to his Friends' for eiuoracing Christian- 
ity ; Dr. Harsoood, in his Five Disserr 
tations ; Dr. Price, in his Sertnoyis on 
the Christian Doctrine. See also the 
4lh. vol. of the Theological Befiositorij, 
p. 153 — 163, and Cornis/ds Tract on the 
Pre-existence of Christ. 

On the opposite side, Bogue and 
Bennett’s Hist, of Dissenters, vol. iii. ' 
Abbadie, Waterldnd, Guxjse, Hey, Ro- 
binson, Evelcigh, Hawker on the Divi- 
7iity of Christ; — Calannj, Taylor, Gill, 
Jones, Pike, and Simpson, on the 
Trinity. 

ARISTOTELIANS, the followers of 
Aristotle. They believed in the dternity 
of the world, aiid represented the Deity I 
as somewhat similar to a principle of | 
power giving motion to a machine ; and 
as happy in the contemplation of him- 
self, but regardless of human affairs. 
They were unceitain as to the immor- 
tality of the soul. — As this was rather 
a philosophical than religious sect, we 
shall not enlarge on it. 

ARK, or Noah’s Ark, a floating 
vessel built by Noah for the preserva- 
tion of his family, and the several spe- 
cies of animals, during the deluge. The 
form of the Ark v/as an oblong, with a 
flat bottom, and a sloped roof, raised to 
a cubit in the middle} it had neither 
sails nor rudder; nor was- -it sham at 
the ends for cutting the water. This 
form was admirabl}' calculated to make 
it lie steady on the water, without roll- 
ing, which might-have endangered the 
lives of the animals within. 


The laigth of this ark was 300 cubits, 
which according* to Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
calculation, amount to a littl.e more than 
547" feet ; its breadth, 50 cubits, or 91-2 
feet; its-height, 30 cubits, or 54-72 feet; 
and its solid contents 2,730-782 solid 
feet, sufficient for a carriage for 8lj062 
ton. It consisted of three stories, each 
of which, abating the thickness of the 
floors, might be about 18 feet high, tmd 
no doubt^ was paititioned into a great 
many rooms or apartments. This vessel 
was doubtless so contrived, as to admit 
the air and the light on all, though the 
particular constiaiction of the windows 
be not mentioned. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a 
small chest or coffer, three feet, nine 
inches in length, two feet three inches 
in breadth, and two'feet three inches in 
height, in which were contained the 
golden pot that had manna, Aaron’s 
rod, and the tables of the covenant 
The ark was reposited in the holiest 
place of the tabernacle. It was taken 
by the Philistines, and detained twenty 
(.some say fort}-) years at'Kiijath-jea’- 
rim ; but, the people being afflicted with 
emerods on account of ‘it, returned it 
with divers presents. It v/as afterwards 
placed in the temjfle. 

The lid or covering of the ark was 
called the propitiatory or mercy-seat ; 
over which two figures were placed, 
called chernbhns, with expanded wings 
, of a jjeculiar form. Here the Shecli'i- 
nah rested both in the tabernacle and 
temple in a visible cloud : hence were 
issued the Divme oracles by ah audible 
voice; and the high priest appeared 
before this mercy-seat once every year 
on the great day' of expiation; and the 
Jews, wherever they worshipped, tuiTi- 
ed their faces towards the place where 
the ark .stood. 

In the second temple there was also 
an ark, made of the same shape and 
dimensions with the first, and put in 
the same place, but without any, of its 
contents and peculiar honours. "It was 
'used as a representative of the former 
on the day of .expiation, and a reposi- 
tory of the original copy of the holy 
Scriptures, collected by 'Ezra and the 
men of the great synagogue after the 
captivity ; and, in imitation of this, the 
Je-ivs, to' this da}'-, have a Kind of ark in 
thejr synagogues, wherein tl-ieir sacred 
books are kept. 

ARMENIANS, the inhabitants of 
Armenia, whose religion is tlie Chris- 
tian, of the Eutychian sect; that is, they 
hold but one nature in Jesus Chri.st. 
See Eutychian s. They assert also 
the procesMon of tlic Holy Ghost from 
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'Jie Fallier only. They l)clicvc that 
C’nri=^‘ at liis clejccnt into hell freed the 
souls of the deanned from thence, and 
rcpriet’cd tlicm to the end of the world, 
when they sliall lie remanded to eternal 
flames. The}' believe that the souls of 
lI'.v riefnteous shall not be admitted to 
the Ijeatihe vision till after the resur- 
rection, notwithstandiu" which they 
■prav to dcjDarted saints, adore their 
pictures, and burn lamps before them, 
i'he .Armenian clergy consist of patri- 
archs, archbishojis, doctors, secidar 
priests, and monks. Tlie Armenian 
monks arc of the order of St. Ba.sil; and 
every Vt'edncsday and Frida\- they eat 
neither fish, nor eggs, nor oil, nor any 
thing made of milk; a.nd chn-ing.Lent 
they live upon nothing but roots. Tltey 
have seven sacraments; baptism, con- 
firmation, penance, the cuciiarist, ex- 
treme unction, orders, and matrimonv. 
— They admit infant.s to the communion 
at two or three months old. Tlicy seen\ 
to ])lace the chief ]iart of their religion 
in fastings and ab.^tincnces ; .and, among 
the clergy, the higher the degree, the 
lower they must live ; insonmcli that it 
is said the archbishops li\ e on nothing 
Init pulse. They consecra.te lu.ly water 
but once a year; at which time every 
one fills a pot, and Cannes it home, 
which brings in a considera.blc revenue 
to the church. 

ARMINl.lNS. por.sons who follow 
the doctrines of Anninius. who was pas- 
tor at .\_msterdam. and aftcia.airds jmx- 
fessor of di\ inity at Leyden. Arminius 
had been educated in the opinions of 
Calvin ; but, thinking the doctrine of 
that gre it man with regard to freewill, 
predestination, and grace, too severe. 


he beg-.m to express liis doubts conceni- 
ing them in the vearloOl; .and, upon 
farther enquivy, adojjted the sentiments 
of those whose religious svstem extends 
the love ot the Suiireme Being and the 
nicrits of Jesus Christ to all mankind. 
1 he Arminians are ahn called Remon- 
strants, because, in IGll, thev pre- 
sented a rcmonstr.ance to the'states- 
general, wherein then- state their griev- 
ances, and pray for relief. 

The distingtiishing tcrirts of the Ar- 
minians may be compi-iscd in the five 
following ai’ticles rchitivc to jiredc.sti- 
nation, univers.al redemption, the cor- 
rujjtion of man, convei'sion, and perse- 
verance, viz. 

I. That God, from all eternity, de- 
termined to bestow salvation on' those 
who he foresaw would ]3crsevere unto 
die end ; and to inilict everlasting ])un- 
ishments on those who should continue 
in tlicir unbelief, and resist his divine 


succours; so that election was condi- 
tional, and reprobation in like manner 
the result of foreseen infidelity and per-, 
severing wickedness. 

II. That Jesus Christ by his sufferings 
and death, made an atonement for the 
sins of all mankind in general, and of 
every individual in particular; that, how- 
ever, none but those who believe in him 
can be jiartakers of divine benefits, 
i HI. That true faitlr cannot' proceed 
from the exci'cisc of our natural facul- 
ties and powers, nor from the force and 
operation of free will ; since man, in con- 
sequence of his n.atural corruption, is 
incajiablc either of thinking or doing 
any good thing ; and that, therefore, it 
is necessary, in order to his conversion 
and salvation, that he be regenerated 
and renewed by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, v/hich is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

I\’. 'J'hat this divine grace, or energ}' 
of the Moiy Ghost, begins aTul perfects 
every thing that can be called good in 
man. and, consequently, all good works 
are to be attnbuted to Goci alone ; that, 
nevertheless, this grace is oflered to all, 
and does not foi-ce men to act against 
their inclinations, but ma)' be resisted 
and I’cndered ineflectnal by the perverse 
will of the impenitent sinner. Some 
modern Arminians inteiqjret this and 
thc last article \vith a greater latitude. 

II V. That God gives to the tntly faith- 
1 ful who are Regenerated by his' grace, 
the means of preserving themselves in 
|i this state. The fir.st Arminians, indeed, 

I had_ some doubt with res])ect to the 
|1 closing part of this .article ; but their 
1 followers unifoianly maintain “that the 
I regenenite may lose tiaie justifying faith, 

I fall_ from a state of grace, and die in 
' their sins.” 

I After the appointment of Arminius 
to the theological chair .at Leyden, he 
thought it his duty to avow and \'indi- 
cate the principles which he had em- 
braced ; and the freedom with which he 
published and defended them, exposed 
Iiim to the resentment of those that ad- 
hered to die theological system of Ge- 
neva.pvhich then prevaile'd in Holland ; 
but his principal opponent was Gomar, 
his colleague. The controversy which 
was thus begun became more general 
alter the death of Arminius in the year 
1609, and thrc.atencd to involve the 
United Provinces in civil discord. The 
Arminian tenets gained ground under 
the mild and favoumble treatment of 
the magistrates of Holland, and were 
adopted by several persons of merit and 
distinction. The Calvinists orGomarists, 
as they were now called, appealed to a 
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national synod; accordingly, the synod 1 
of Dort was convened, by order o£ the 
states-general, 1618; and was com- 
posed of ecclesiastic deputies from the 
United Provinces as well as from the 
reformed churches of England, Hessia, 
Bremen, Switzerland, and the Palati- 
nate. The principal advocate in favour' 
of the Aririinians was Episcopius, who 
at that time was professor of divinity at 
Leyden. It was first proposed to di.s- 
cuss the princijial subjects in dispute, 
diat the Armiinans should be allowed 
to state and' vindicate the grounds on 
which their opinions tvere founded; but, 
some difference arising as to the proper 
mode of conducting the debate, the Ar- 
minians tvere excluded from the assem- 
bly, their case Avas tried in their absence, 
and they Avere pronounced guilt)'' of 
pe.stilential errors, atid ^condemned - as 
corrupters of the true religion. A cu- 
rious account of the proceedings of the 
above s)'nod may be seen in a series of 
letters Aviltten by Mr. JoIaai Hales, Avho 
Avas present on the- occasion. 

In consequence of the aboA'c-men- 
tioned decision, the Arm-inians Avere 
Gonsidei-ed as enemies to their countiy, 
and its establi.shcd religion, and Avere 
much persecuted. Thev A-/erc treated 
Avith great se'/erity, and 'deprived of atl 
their posts and ' employments ; their 
ministei's Averc silenced, and their con- 
gregations AA'crc suppressed^ Tlie great 
Barncveldt Avas beheaded on a scaffold; 
and the learned- Grotius, being con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, lied, 
and took refuge in France. 

After the death of prince Maurice, l 
Avho had laeen a Anolent partizan in fa- 
vour of the Gomarists, in the year 1625, 
the Arminian exiles Avere restored to 
their former reputation and tranquillity ; 
and, under the toleration of the state, 
they erected churches and founded a 
college at Amsterdam, ajApoinliiig Epis- 
copius tire first theological professor. 
Hie Arminian system has A'cry much 
prevailed in England since the time of 
Archbishop Laud, and its Amtaries in 
other countries are very numerous. It 
is -generally supposed that a majority 
of the clergy in both tlie established 
churches of Great Britain ffu-our the 
Armihian system, notAvithstanding tlieir 
articles are strictly CalA-inistic. The 
name of Mr. John Wesley hardly need 
be nientioned here. EA'eiy one Iuioavs 
Avhat an advocate he Avas for the tenets 
of Arminiu-s, and the success he met 
Avith. See Mkthodists. 

Some of the principal Avriters on the 
side of the Arminians have been Armini- 
us, Episco/iius, Vorstius, Grotius, Cur- 


cell^us, Limborch, Le Clerc, Wetstein, 
Goodmin, Whitby, Taylor, Fletche.r, 8cc. 

Some of the principal Avriters on the 
other side haA’^e been Folhill in his Book 
on the' Decrees ; John Edwards in his 
Veritas Rediixj Cole in his itovereiffjity 
of God; Edwards on the Will, and 
Original Sin; Dr. Owenm his Display 
of Arminiunism, and on Jiarticular Ro- 
aemptioji ; Gill in his Cause of God 
and Truth ; and Tojilady, in almost all 
his Avorks. 

AllNOLDISTS, the folloAArers of 
Arnold, of Brescia, in the tAvelfth cen- 
tiuy, Avho AA^as a great declaimer against 
the Avealth and Aoces of the clergy. _He 
is also charged Avith preaching against 
baptism and the eucharist. He Avas 
burnt at Rome in- 1155, and his ashes 
cast into the Tiber. 

ARTEMONTES, a denomination iu 
the second centuiy ; so called from Ai-- 
teraon,'Avho taught that, at the l)irth of 
the man Christ, a certain divine energy, 
or portion of the divine nature, united 
itself to him. 

ARTICLE OF FAITH is, by some, 
defined a point of Christian d’oetrine, 
Avliich Avc are obliged to believe, as 
haAong been revealed by God himsel:^ 
and alloAved and estalAlished as such b)’" 
the church. See Confessions. 

ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. See Church of 
England. 

ARTICLES, LAMBETH. The 
Lambeth articles Avere so called, be- 
cause draAvn up at Lamlteth palace, 
under the c)'c and Avith the assistance 
of archbishop Whitgift, bishop Bancroft, 
bishop Vaughan, and other eminent dig- 
nitarres of the Church. That the 
reader may judge hoAv Calvinistic the 
clergy Avere under the reign of mieen 
Elizabeth, Ave shall here insert them. 
“1. God hath from cteiTiity predesti- 
nated certain persons to life, and hath 
reprobated certain persons unto death. 
2. The moving or efficient cause of 
predestination unto life is not the fore- 
sight of faith, dr of perseverance, or of 
good Avorks, or of any thing that is in 
tlic persons predestinated; but the alone 
AviU of God’s good pleasure. 3. The 
predcstinati are a ])rc-determined and 
certain number Avhich can neither be 
lessened nor increa.sed. 4. Such as are 
not predestinated to salvation .shall in- 
evitablA' Ije condemned on account of 
their sms. , 5.' The true, lively, and jus- 
tifying faith, and the Spirit of God jus- 
tifying, is not extingir.shed, doth not ut- 
terly fail, doth not vanish aAvay in thfi 
elect, either finally or totally. 6. A 
true believer, that i,s, one who is endued 
E 
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justifying faitli, is certified by the [j 
full assurance of faith that his sins are j 
forgiven, and that lie shall be everlast- 
ingly saved bj' Christ. 7. Saving grace 
is not allowed, is not imparted, is not 
gi-anted to all men, by wliich they may 
be saved, if the}’’ will. S- No man is 
able to come to Christ, unless it be given 
him; and unless the Father draw him; 
and all men are not drawn by the Fa- ! 
tlier, that they mat" come to his Son. 
9. It is not in the will pr power of every 
man to be saved.” ^^^lat gave occasion 
to the framing these articles was this: 
— ^Somc persons had distingui.shed them- 
selves at the university of Cambridge 
by opposing predestination. -Alarmed at 
the opinions that were vented, the above- 
mentioned archbishop, with others, com- 

E osed these articles, to prevent the 
elief of a contraiy doctrine. These, 
-when completed, were sent down to 
Cambridge, to which the schohu-s were 
strictly enjoined to conform. 

ARTOTYRITES, a Christian sect 
in the primitive church, who celebrated 
.the euchai’ist with bread and cheese. 
The word is derived from “bread,” 
and 'Tt/g:?, “cheese.” The Ai-totyrites 
admitted women, to the jndesthood and 
episcopacy; and Epiphanius tells us 
that it was a common thing to see seven 
girls at once enter into their church 
robed in white, and holding a torch in 
tlieir hands; where tlicy wept and be- 
wailed the wretchedness of human na- 
ture, and the miseries of this life. 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST, his. vi- 
sible elevation to heaven. The ascen- 
sion of Jesus Clirist -was not only px-e- 
sig-nified by many Scripture types, but 
also by many I'cinarkable Scriptui'e pi’o- 
phecies. Ps. xlvii. 5. Ps. cx. 1. Dan. vii. 
13, 14. Mic. ii. 13. Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

The evidences of his ascensio7i were 
numerous. Tlxe disciples saw him as- 
cend. Acts!. 9, 10. Two angels testified 
that he did ascend. Acts i. 11. Stephen, 
Paul, and John saw him in his ascended 
state, Acts lui. 55, 56. Acts ix. Rev. i. 
The marvellous descent of the Holy 
Gho.st demonstrated it, John xvi. 7. 14. 
Acts ii. 33. The teri’ible overthi'ow and 
di.sper.sion of the Jewish nation is a 
standing proof of it, John viii. 21. hlatt. 
xxvi. 64. 

Ifie time of his ascension. . It was 
forty days after his resuiTecticn. He 
continued so manj" days on earth, that 
he might give many x-epeated pi'oofs of 
his resuiTection, Acts i. 3; that he 
might instruct his followei’S in eveiy 
thing which pertained to the abolish- 
mexxt of the Jewish ceremonies. Acts 
i. 3 ; and that he might open to thexn 


the Sci'ipturcs concerning himself, and 
renew their commission to preach the 
Gospel, Acts i. 5, 6. ISIai'k xvi. 15. 

The vumner of his ascension. It was 
fi-om Mount Olivet to heaven, .Yets i. 
12; not in appearance only, but in 
reality and truth; visibly and locally; 
a real motion of liis human nxitui'c: 
sudden, swift, glorious, and in a tri- 
umphant manner. He was paiacd fi-om 
his disciples while he was solemnly 
blessing them ; and multitudes of angels 
attended him with shouts of piaise, Ps. 
Ixviii. 17. xlvii. 5, 6. 

The effects or ends of Chrisfs ascen- 
sio 7 i wei'e, 1. To fulfil the prophecies 
and types concerning it. 2. To takc 
upon him mox-e openly the exei'cise of 
his kingly office. 3. To receive gifts 
for men both oi-dinaiy and cxtraoi'dina.- 
ly, Ps. Ixviii. IS. 4. To open the iray 
into heaven for his people, Heb. x. 19, 
20. 5. To assui’e the saints of their as- 
cension also, John xiv. 1, 2._ 

ASCETIC, one who retires from the 
world for the pui-pose of devotion and 
mollification, rt'hcn the monks came 
in fashion, this title was bestowed upon 
them, especially such as lived in soli- 
tude. It .was also the title of several 
liooks of spiritual exercises, as tlie 
.dsceiics, or devout exercises of St. 
Basil, See. 

ASCODROGITES, a denomination 
which arose about the year ISl. They 
brought into their churches bags or 
slcins filled Avith new wine, to represent 
the netv bottles filled Avith ncAv wine, 
mentioned by Christ. Thej'; danced 
round these bags or skins, and, it is said, 
uitoxicated themselves Avith the Avine, 

ASCOODRUTES, a sect, in the se- 
cond century, Avho rejected the use of 
all symbols and sacraments on this prin- 
ciple, .that incorporeal things 'cannot be 
communicated' by things coi-poreal, nor 
divine mysteries by any thing visible. 

assemblies of’the clergy 

are called conAmcations, synods, coun- 
cils. Tlie annual meeting of the church 
of Scotland is called a general assemblJ^ 
In this assembly his _ majesty is reprei- 
sented by his commissioners, Avho dis- 
soRes one meeting and calls another in 
the name of the king, Avhile the mode- 
rator does the same in the name' of Je- 
sus Christ. See Coxvocatiox, Pres- 

BYTERIAKS. 

• ASSENT, that act of the mind Avhere- 
by it takes or acknoAvlcdges an)'- propo- 
.sition to be true or fidse. There are 
three degrees of asse7it: — co7ijectnre, 
ofimio7i, and belief. Cotifcctui'e is but a 
slight and Aveak inclination to assent to 
the thing -proposed, by reason of the 
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weighty objections that lie against it. 
O/iinion is a moi-e- steady and hxed as- 
sent, when a man , is. almost certain, 
though yet some fear of , the contrary 
remains with' him. Belief is a more 
full and assured assent to the truth. I 
See Belief. 

ASSURANCE is the firm pensuasion 
we have of the certainty of any thing, 
or a 'certain expectation of something 
future. 

■Assurance of the Understandins; ^ is 
a well-gi'ounded. knowledge of divine 
things founded on God’s word. Col. ii. 2. 
— Assurance of Faith docs not relate to 
our personal interest in Christ, but con- 
sists in a firm belief of the revelation 
that God has gh'cn us of Christ in his 
word, with an entire dependence on him. 
Heb. X. 22i — 'Assurance of Hope is a 
firm expectation that Gqd will grant us 
the comjdete enjoyment of what he has 
promised. lieb. vi. 11. 

The doctrine of assurance, i. c. the 
Ijelief that we have an interest in the 
divine, faS'our, has afforded matter for 
dispute among divines. Some have as- 
serted tliat it IS not to be obtained in the 
present .state, allowing that persons may 
be in a hopeful way to salvation, but that 
they have no real or absolute as.surancc 
of it; but this is clcarh’ refuted liy facts 
as well as by Scriptu’re. That it is to 
be obtained' is e\'ident, for we have 
reason to believe many persons Itavc ac- 
tuallv obtained it. Job xi.x. 25. Ps. xvh. 
15. 2 Tim. i. 12. The Scriptures ex- 
hort us to obtain it, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Hob. 
vi; 11. 1 Thess. v. 21. The Holy Spirit 
is said to bear witness of it, Rom. viii. 1 6. 
The exercise of the- Christian graces is 
considered as a proof of it, 1 John iii. 
14. 1 John ii. 3. We must, hdwever, 
guard against presumption ; for a mere 
jbersuasion that Christ is ours is no ]jroof 
that he is so. \b''c must have evidence 
before we can have genuine asstirance. 
It is necessary to observe also, that it 
is not a duty imposed upon all man- 
kind, so that every one, in whatsoever 
state he may be; ought to be fully 
persuaded of his salvation. “We do 
not affirm,” sa3LS Saurin, “that Chris- 
tians of whose sincerit)'- there may be 
some doubt' have a right to assurance; 
that backsliders, as such, ought to per- 
suade themselves that they shall be, 
saved; nor do we say .that Christians 
who have arrived to the highest degree 
of holiness, can be persuaded of the 
certainty of their ■ salvation in eveiy 
period of their lives ; nor, if left to their 
own efforts can they enjoy it; but be- 
lievers, supported by the Divine aid, 
who tyalk in all good conscience before 


him, these only have ground to expect 
this privilege.” 

Some divines have maintained that 
assurance is included in the very essence 
of faith, so that a nian cannot have faith 
without assurance; but we must distin- 
guish between assurance and justifying 
faith. The apostle, indeed, speak's of 
the full assurance of faith; but then this 
is a full and rii-m persuasion of what the 
Gospel reveals; whereas the askirance 
we arc speaking of relates to our per- 
sonal interest in Christ, and is ah effect 
of this fa,ith, and not faith itself. Faith 
in Christ certainly includes some idea 
of assurance; for, except we be assured 
that he is the Savnour, we .shall never 
go to or rcl)f upon him as such; biit 
faith in Christ docs not imply an assu- 
rance of our interest in him ; for there 
ma)' be faith long before the assurance 
of personal interest commences. The 
confounding of these ideas has been the 
cause of presumption on the one hand, 
and despair on the other. 'When men 
have been taught that faith consists in 
believing that Christ died for them, arid 
been assin-ed that, if they can only be- 
lieve so, all is well; and that then they 
are immediately pardoned and justified, 
the consequence has been, that 'the bold 
and sblf-conceitcd have soon wrought 
themselves up to such a persuasion, 
without any ground for it, to their own 
deception; whilst tJte dejected, humble, 
and poor in spirit, not being able to 
work themselves to such a pitch of 
confidence, have concluded that they 
have not the faith of God’s elect, and 
must inevitably be lost. 

•The means to attain assurance ai’e 
not those of an extraordinary kind, as 
some iieoplc imagine; such as visions, 
dreams, voices, &c. ; but such as are 
ordinary ; self-examination, humble and 
constant prayer, consulting the sacred 
oracles, Christian communication, at- 
tendance on the divine ordinances, and 
jierseveiance in the path of duty; with- 
out Avhich all our assurance is but pre- 
sumption, and our profession but hy- 
pocrisy. 

Assurance may be lost for a- season 
through bodily diseases which depress 
the spirits, unwatchfulness, falling into 
sin, manifold temptations, worldly cares, 
and neglect of private duty. He, there- 
fore, who would wish to enjoy this pri- 
vilege, let him cultivate communion with 
God, exercise a w.atchful .spirit against 
1 his' spiritual enemies, and give himself 
|. unreservedly to 'Kim whose he is, and 
whom he professes to serve. See Sa7i~. 
rinh- Ser. vol. ' iii. ser. 10, Eng. edition ; 
Case’s Sermons, i>CY. 13; Lambert’s- Sei\ 
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on John ix. 35; IIe]~ocxt's Thcronand 
Asliasio, dialogue 17; 'HowJs ll'orks, 
vol. i. p. 342, 34S; Brooks, Burgess, 
Bohei'ts, Baxter, PoUnll, and Da-vxje on 
Assurance; Horre Sol. vol. ii. p. 269. 

ASSURITANS, a bi’auch ot tlie Do- 
natists, who held that the Sou was infe- 
rior to the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
to the Son. See Dokatists. 

AS'rOjMISHMENT, a kind or dc- 
P’ce of wonder introduced by surprise. 
This emotion alwaj's relates to tilings 
of the highest impoiiance; to tilings 
which ap]iear too vast and extensive 
for the gra.sp^ of intellect, rather than 
to any thing of an intricate nature-. Tlie 
body marks in a striking manner the 
singular state of the mind under this 
eniotion. The et’cs are firmly fixed, 
without being directed to any particular 
object; tlie character of countenance, 
whicli was formed by the habitual in- 
fluence of some predominant afiection, 
is for a time eflaced; and a suspension 
of every other expression, a certain 
vacuity, strongly notes this state of 
mind. 

ATHANASIAHS, those who profess 
the sentiments held in the Athanasian 
Creed. Sec Cuked. 

ATHFjIST, one who denies the ex- 
istence of God: — this is called specula- 
tive atheism. Professing to believe in 
God, and \'Ct acting- contra i-}'- to this 
belief, is called practical atlicism. Ab- 
surd and irrational as atheism is, it lias 
had its votaries and martyrs. In the 
seventeenth centur}-, Sjfihosa, a fo- 
reigner, was its noted delcnder. Lucilio 
Vauini, a native of Naples, also pub- 
licly taught atheism in France; and, 
being com-icted of it at Toulouse, wnis 
condemned and executed in 1619. It 
has been questioned, liowevcr, whether 
‘tny man ever seriously adopted ,such a 
principle. The jiretcnsions .lb it have 
been generally founded on *]jride or af- 
fectation. Thempen avoival of allieism 
by several of til’e leading . members of 
tlie French coni'cntiou seems to have 
been an extraordinary moral pheno- 
menon. ^ H.hi.s, however, as we- have 
secii, was too vague and uncomfortable 
a princijde to kist long. Archbishop Til- 
lotsou justly observes, that speculative 
atheism is unreasonable upon five ac- 
cou.it.-?. 1. Because it gives no tolerable 
account of the existence of the world. 

— 2, It docs not give any i-easonable ac- 
count ot the unii'crsal consent of man- 
kind in this apjn-chcnsion, that there is 
a God. — 3. It requires more CAudence 
for things thtm they are capable of 
giving. — 4. I'hc atheist pretends to 
know that which no man can know.-^ 


5. Atheism contradicts itself. Under 
the first of these he thus argues.- — “I 
appeal to any man of reason whethej 
any thing can be more unreasohable 
than obstinately to impute an effect to 
chance, ivhich can-ies in the very face 
of it all the arguments and, charactei-s 
of a Avise desigii and contriA'ance, Was 
ever an)' considerable Avork, in Avhich 
there v/as required a great variety of 
parts, and a regular and orderly dispo- 
sition of those jiarts, done by chance.? 
Will chance fit means to ends, and that 
in ten thousand instances, and not fail 
in any one.? Hoav often might a -man, 
after he had jumbled a set of letters in 
a bag, fling them out upon the ground, 
before they Avould fall into an exact 
ppem ; yea, or so much as make a good 
discourse in prose.? And may not a 
little book be as easil)r made by chance 
as the great volume of the Avorld.? Hoav 
long might a man be in sprinkling co- 
lours upon canvass Avjth a careless hand, 
before they Avould happen to make the 
exact picture of a man.?' And is a man . 
easier made by chance than his picture .? 
tIoAv long might tAventy thousand blind 
men, Avho should be scut out from seve- 
ral remote parts of England, Avander 
up and doAvn before they Avouid all meet 
upon Salisbury ])lain, and fall mto rank 
and file in tlie exact order of an army ?. 

!l And, yet, this is much more easy to be 
' imagined than how the innumerable 
blind parts of matter should rendezvous 
themselves into a Avorld. A man that 
sew Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
^Vestminstcr'might Avith as good reason 
maintain (yea, Avith much ’better, con- 
sidering the vast diiference betAvixt that 
little structure and the huge fabric of 
the Avorld) that it Avas ne\mr contrived 
or buOt by any means, but that the 
stones did by chance groAV into those 
curious figures into Avhich they seem 
to have been cut and graven ; and that 
upon a time (as tales usually begin) the 
materials of that building, the stone, 
mortar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, 
happily met together, and very fortu- 
nately ranged themselves into -that de- 
licate order in Avhich Ave see them noAv, 
so close compacted, that it must be a 
very great chance that parts them again. 
What. Avould the Avorld think of a man 
that should advance such an opinion as 
this, and Avrite a book for it.? If they 
Avould do him right, the); ou.ght to look 
upon him as mad; but yet Avitlr a little 
more -reason than any man can hare to 
sa)', that the Avorld Avas made by chance, 
or that the first men grcAV .up out of the 
,, earth as plants dp now. For, can any 
|j thing be more ridiculous, and against 
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all reason, than to ascribe the pi’ocluc- 
tion of men to tlic first fruitfulness of 
tlie earth, without so ' rhuch as one in- 
stance and experiment, in aTn”^ age or 
history, to countenance so monsti’ous a 
supposition? The thing is, at first sight, 
so gross and palpable, tliat no discourse 
jibout it can make it ‘more apparent. 
And yet, these shameful Ijeggars of prin- 
ciples give this precarious account of 
tlie original of things; assume t'o them- 
selves to be the. men of reason, the 
great wits of the world, the only cau- 
tious aiid wary persons that hate to be 
imposed upon, that must have convinc- 
ing evidence for every thing, and can 
lidmit of nothing without a clear de- 
monstration of it.” See Existence of 
God. 

Some of the principal writers on the 
existence of a Deity have been .N'ewton, 
Boyle, Cheync, . 'Locke, A^ieimventyt, 
Derharn, Bentley, Ray, Cndworth, Sa- 
muel and'.7b/j?r Clarke, Abernethy, Bal- 
dly, Baxter, Fenelon, Ltc. esfe. , Tillot- 
■son’s sermon on the subject, as quoted 
ab 9 ve, has been considered as one' of 
the best in the English language. Sec 
ser. i. vol. 1. , 

ATONEMENT is the satisfying D'i- 
vhie .Tustice by Jesus 0111181 giving him- 
self a ransom for us, undergoing . the 
penalty due to our sins, and thereby re- 
leasing us from that punishment' whicly 
God might justly inuict'upon us,' Rom.’ 
V. 11. I'lie Hebrew word , signifies co- 
verinff, and intimates that our oflenccs 
are, Isy a proper atonement, ^ covered 
from the avenging justice of God. In or-' 
dev to understEuid' the manner wherein 
Christ liecomes an atonement, “v/e 
should,” sa)'’s Dr. Watts, “consider the 
following propositions, I; The great God 
having made man, apjiointed to goyerh 
him by a wise and i'igliteous'law,.where- 
in glory and honour, life and immortali- 
ty, are the designed revvards for perfect 
obedience; but tribiilatioh and wrath, 
pain and death, are the appointed re- 
compense to thdse who violate this hnv, 
'Gen. iii. Rom. ii. 6, 16. Rom. i. 32. — ^2. 
All mankind have broken this law, 
Rom. iii. 23. Rom. v. 12. — 3. God, in his 
infinite wisdom, did not think fit to par- 
don sinful mah, without some compen- 
sation for his brakch law'; for,, 1. If the 
gi’eat Ruler of the world had pardoned 
tlie sins of men without any satisfaction, 
then his. laivs might have seemed- not 
worth the vindicating.— 2. Men would 
have been tempted to persist in the re-^ 
bellion, and to repeat their old offences. 
—y. His forms of governnient among, 
his creatures might have apjieai’ed as 
a matter of small importance. — 4-. God 


had a mind 'to mtike a very illustrious 
disphiy both of his justice and of his 
grace among mankind; on these ac- 
counts he would not pardon sin without 
a satisfaction. — 5. Man, sinful man, is 
not able to lUEike any satisfaction to God 
for his own sins, neither by his labours, 
nor by his sufferings, Eph. ii. 1, 8, 9. — 
6. Though man be incapable to satisfy 
for, his own violation of the law, yet God 
v.'ould not suffer all mankind to perish. 
—7. Because God intended to make a- 
full display of the terrors of his justice, 
and, his divine resentment for the viola- , 
tion of. his law, therefore he a.ppointed; 
his own Son' to satisfy for the breach of 
it, by becoming a proper sacrifice of 
exiiiation or atonement. Gal. iii. 10, 13. 
— 8. The Son of God 'being immortal, 
could not sustain all these penalties of 
the law, which man had broken, without 
diking ihe mortal na.ture of -man upon 
him, without assuming lle.sh and blood, 
Heb. ii. 13, 14. — 9. Tlie Divine Being 
having received such ;imple s'atisfactiou 
for sin by the sufferings of his own Son, 
can honourably forgive his creature 
man, who was the transgressor, Rona. 
iii, 25, 26. Akint} that this doctrine is 
trite, tuill a/ijiear, if tve consider, 1, 
■That ,an, atonement for sin, or an ef- 
fectual method to answer the demands 
of an offended God, is the first great 
blessing guilty man stood in need of, 
Mic; VI. 6, 7.-2. The I'ery .first disco- 
veries of grace which - were made to 
man after his fall implied in them some- 
thing of an atonement for sin, and'poinG, 
ed to the propitiation Christ has now 
made, Gen. iii. 15. — 5. The train of ce- 
remonies Avhich were appointed by God 
in the Jewish church are plain significa- 
tions off such .an atonement, 2 Cor. iii. 
Col. ii. 7, 8, 9. Heb. xl — 4. Some, of the 
projihccies confirm and explain the first 
promise, and sliow that Christ was do 
die as an atoning. sacrifice for the sins 
of men, Dan. ix. 24 — 26. Is. liii. — 5. Our 
Saviour himself taught us the doctrine 
of the atonement for sin by his death, 

I Matt. XX. 28. John vi. 51. Luke xxii. 

1 9. — 6. ,The terrors of soul, the con- 
sternation and inward ‘agonies which 
our blessed Lord sustained a little be- 
foi’e his death, , were a sufficient proof 
that he endured punishments in his soul 
which were due to sin, Mark xiv. 33. 
Heb. k. 7. — 7. This doctrine is declared, 
and confirmed, and explained at large, 
by the apostles in their writings, 1 Cor 
XV. 3. Eph. i. 7. 1 John ii. 2, &c. See. 
— 8. This was the doctrine that v/as 
witnessed to the world ‘by the amazing ■ 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, which attended 
tlie Gospel. [See the Acts of the Apofi- 
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ties.] The infcrenceH and uses to be de- 
rived from this doctrine are these: 3. 
How vain are all the l.ibour.s ami pi*e- 
tcncesof niankincl ,to seelc or hope for 
any better religion 'than tliat which is 
coiitainetl in the (io!i])cl of Christ. It 
is here alone that we can lincl t_he_ solid 
and rational priiicijile of reconciliation to 
an OiTcnded Uod, IIl-Ij. iv._ I*!. — 2. How 
slr.inge and unreasonable is the doctrine 
of the Popihli church, whp, wliile tliey 
profess to believe the I'eligion «n Christ, 
yet introduce many otlier methods of 
atonement for sin. Ij’esides the sulierini's 
of tlic* Son of Cod. [See above.]; — 5. 
Hen is .i s^lai fouiulaiion, on which'lhc 
jn’C.it.'st of siiiiK-rs may hope for accept- 
an«v vitli Co.l, 1 Tim. i. 1 j. — 1. This' 
dorlrine should be used as a powerfiil ' 
nnit.\e to excite rej)enlunce. Acts v. ] 
SI. — \\'e should use this atonement* 
of Chi st «is oaf ronsiimi. v.'iiv of access I 
tetx-'vl in all «niv iimyers, lieb- x. J9. i 
■J‘J. — (I. Also as.i.’uiiie ipianl af'ainst. 
sin, Jhim. ■ii. 1. J. 1 Pel. i. l.>, 19. — 7 .\ 
A*. :in iirgunient of iJivvaili'i.'.; I’oife to 
be used in ijrayer, Horn. \ ii*. ;iJ. — As 
a sprint' o[ h/ve to Ctul, iuid l«» his Son 
Jesus Clirist. J John iv. JU. — .Vs aj 
stroll!!; pei'suasive to that lov e and pity , 
wliich \\e should slum on all tHcasumsj 
to our fellow creatures, 1 John iv. 33. — ; 
10. It shtmld e::cite patience and hoiyi 
oy mider silllir lions uml eaithly .sor-j 
iiw*-, I’oni. V. 1 to .1.-— n. We should 
consitU r it as an invitation lo the Lord’.s 
sMji'jor, wln.iv Clirisl i> set forth to us! 
in the m«.mm*i.*.ls of his ]inipitiuli»m. — ■ 
3J. .\s a nio>i ellecliial t tefeiicc aj'ainst ' 
the lernn-' of dtiiu'. and as our jovfni 
IK'])"* of a !)le.s'-e<l resnrreetion, 1 Cor. 
X'*. . — 1 '. Lasilv, !is a divine allure- 
ment to die ojjptr world.” See IVatt's 
Her.'ti'irr. st-r. .j'j, J j, oG, "T ; JCva?:s on 
th>‘ .V'nvnu'"'; Hr. Ov’ni on the 
•\’(!*Hiirtiriii t,f Chris’ ; //Tw/’a Scri/t- 
fur- I Joetrnie of the . •itonewnt ; Iler- 
vrif- Thrr'-'i iniil ..V'lfA/e, dialo^psc 5; 
Dr. M'! ■•■e',', Disronrscr. nn the ..Jtoue- 
.‘•fi ; I'errani's /.> trees f,n di'fo. 

..V'-lKlHrTKS OF OOI) are the 
s-eyer.il (pialilies or i>erfectie,ns of the 
pitine tiiiuirt. Moine dustinKnish them 
into the iie''ali\e, and poViiive oraftir- 
m.idve. The iie^i'Ui e .'im such a.-? re- 
mote fn'in Iiini wli.itever is impcrfeel 
in ereiit tires: sneh are inliiiity, ininiiUa- 
hility, immort-ility, fiC. The pn.sUivc 
are ".sneh .i-. assert some pi-rfeetion in 
Crod wliieh is in and of himself, and 
.rhic.h in the /:;valiires|. in iuiy measure, 
j-s from him. ’ Tliis disiineti’nn is now 
mostly discarded. Some distinipiish 
them" into absolute .and ix'lalive: alsso- 
lute ones sire such as ai'i'ce with the 


essence of God; as Jehovah, Jali, Scc.s 
relative ones arc such as agree with 
hinl in time, Avith .some respect to his 
creature.s, as Crcjitor, Governor, Pre- 
server, lledcemer, ?cc._ But the more 
commonly received di.slinction of the 
attributes of God, is into rommmicable 
and incotmnuniaible ones.^ 'llic com- 
municable ones are those of Avhich there 
Is some re.scnihlaiice in men ; as good- 
nas.s. holiness, wisdom, &c.: the inepm- 
nnmicahle ones are .such as there is no 
apjicarar.re or shadow of in men; as 
iiidepcndence, immutability', immensity, 
and ctemily. Sec lltose diliercnt arti- 
cles in tliis work; and Bates, Churnock, 
Mn-methy, and Haiirin on the Divine 
Perfections. 

AT'i’llITIOK. The casuists of the 
chnrch of Rome have made a distinc- 
tion between a ])crfect mid an imperfect 
eontrifhn. The latter they call attri- 
tion; whicJi is the lowest degree of rc- 
peiilanc.e, rir a somiw for sin arising 
irnm a sl■n^e of shame, nr any temporal 
inconveirieiice tittending the commission 
of it. o!’ niei-ely from fear of the ])imish- 
ment due to it", without any resolution to 
sin no more; in consequence of which 
doctrine, they teacli that, after a tvick- 
ed tnul ihigiiions course of life, a man 
may he reconciled to God, and his sins 
foi’given on his deiith-hed. I)y confc.ssing 
them to the jiricst with this imperfccL 
degive of ‘^onwv and I'epcnlancc. This 
distinction was .settled by the council of 
'Prent. it might, liow’ever, ije easily 
shown that the mere sorrow- for sin be- 
cause of »ls ("iiseqneiire.s, and tint on 
.iccomil '■'f its etil nature, is no niorc 
acceptable to G(<d than Iijpocrisy it.'.elf 
caJi be. 

AVARICE is an immodcnite love tt> 
and de.slre after riclics, .-ittended with 
extreme dillidvnce of future events-, 
making a ]jci-sfin mb himself of the nc- 
ccss'irj- comforts of Hie, for fear of di- 
niinihliiiig hi.s rir.hc.s. See Covktou.s- 
Nsss aiidIMisKr.. 

.•\V I'lRSION, haired or dislike. — i)r 
Watts-' and others ojipose avei-sion to 
de.sire. "When we look, say they, njioii 
an object as- .good, it excites de.iirc; Init 
w’hen we. look upon an object as evil, 
it aw-aki-iis Avh'it avc r.ill aver.sion or 
aA-oUlancj. Bat Janxl Ivaims observes 
that avei'-skin is opposed to afl'c-ction. 
:iiid not to desire. We ha\ e an allec- 
tion to f.ne ]jer.s'in; we hate an aver- 
sion to another: the fonnej* di-sposes us 
to do good, the l-.'Uer to do ill. 

All DlEKTliS, an mtler of catechu- 
mens in the primitive Christian church. 
'I’hcy were so called from their being 
admitted to hear sermons and the Scrip- 
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tiires read in tlie churcli; but they 
were not allowed to be present at the 
prayers. 

AUGSBURGH or AUCiUSTAlN,- 
CONFESSION, a celebrated contes- 
sion of .faith drawn up b)’’ Luther and 
Melancthon on Ijehalf of themselves and 
other ancient reformers, and presented 
.in 1550 to the emperor Charles V. at] 
tlie diet of Augusta, or A.ugsburgh, in | 
die name of the evangelic body. This j 
confession contains tw.enty-eight cliap- 
ters, of which the greatest part is em- 
ployed in representing with perspicuit}’- 
and^tnith the religious opmions of the 
Protestants, and the rest in pointing out 
tlie errors and abuses that occasioned 
their separation from, tlie church of 
Rome. The leading doctrines of this 
confession are, the true and essential 
divinity of the Son of* God ; his substi- 
tution, and vicarious sacrifice; and the 
necessit}'-, freedom, and elRcac;' of Di- 
vine grace. A civil war followed this 
diet that lasted ujiwaids of twenty 
year-S, but .^vhich only spread the new 
opinions, instead. of extiipating them. 
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AU GUSTINS, a religious order, who 
observed the yule of St. Augustin, pyc- 
scribed them by pope Alexander IV. 
in 125G. ' This” rule was to have all 
■things in common; the rich' wlio enter 
among them to sell their possessions, 
and give them to the poor; to employ 
the first part of the morning in labour- 
ing with their hands, and the rest in 
reading: when they go abroad, to go 
always two in company ; never to eat 
but in their monastery, &c. 

AUSl'ERITY, a state of rigid mor- 
tification. It is distinguished^ from se- 
verit}' and rigour thus: Austerity relates 
to the manner of living; severity to the 
manner of thinking; j'igoiir to the man- 
ner of punishing. To austerity is op- 
posed effeminacy; to severity, , relaxa- 
tion; to rigour, clemency A hermit 
is austere m his life; a casuist severe 
in his application of religion or law; a 
iudire rigorous in his' sentences. 

AUTOCEPHALI BISHOPS._ This 
denomination was given to such' bishops 
in the primitive church as were ex-, 
empted froih the jurisdiction of others. 


B. 


BACKBITING. See Detraction 
and Slander. 

BACKSLIDING, the act of turning 
irom the path of duty. It may be con- 
sidered as jiartial when applied to t^nie 
believers, who do not backslide with the 
whole bent of their will; tisvolmitary, 
when applied to those who, after pro- 
fessing to know the truth, wilfuUy tm-n 
from it, and live in the practice of^ sin; 
3S,Jina[, when the mind is given up .to 
judicial hardness, as iiithc case of Judas, j 
Partial backsliding must bG distinguish- ! 
ed from Ai/yiocr/sz/j'as the former may 
exist where there are gracious inten- 
tions on the whole; but the latter is a 
studied profession of appearing to be 
what we are not. 

The causes of backsliding are — ^the 
cares of- the woiid; improper con- 
nexions; inattention to secret or closet 
duties; self-conceit and dependence; 
indulgence; listening to and parlc 3 'mg 
with tempt;itions. A backslidmg state 
is manifested by indifference to praj'er 
and serf-examination ; trifling or unpro- 
fitable conversation; neglect of public 
ordinances; shunning the people oi God; 
associating with the world; thinking 
iighth- of .=-~ ; neglect of the Bible ; and 
oiten ”by gross immorality. The consc- 


guences of this awful state are — loss of 
character} loss of comfort; loss of iise- 
fulness; and, as long as any remain in 
this state, a loss of a well-grounded hope 
of future happiness. To avoid this state, 
or recover from it, we should beiyare of 
the fii’st appearance of sin ; be much 
in pi-cWcr; attend the ordinances; and 
unite with the people of God. We 
should' consider the awful instances of 
apostacy, as Saul, Judas, Demas, &c. ; 
the many .Avarnings we have of it, hlatt. 
xxiv. 13. Heb. li. 38. Luke ix. 62.; 
how it grieves the Holy Spirit; and how 
wretched it makes us; above all tilings, 
our de]iendence should be on God, that 
we may always be directed by his Spi- 
rit, and kept by his power. See Apos- 
tacy. 

BANGORIAN ' CONTRO^^ERSY, 
so called from Bangor, or the bishop 
thereof. Bishop Hoadley, the bishop of 
that diocese, preaching before George 
I. asserted the supreme authority of 
Christ, as king in his own kingdom; 
and that he had not delegated his pow- 
ei', like temporal lawgivers, during their 
absence from' their kingdom, to any 
pei-soiis, as ‘his vicegerents or deputies. 
This important sermon may be seen 
{ I'eprinted ,in the Liverpool Theological 
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ic positions con- Ij 
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' sijrjnkinc.’ 


tiwy to temporal and spiritual tj-ranm', liC)tbers, however,’ insist, thattlic Jewish 


I proselyte baptism is not bv fur -so an- 
jcicnt ; and that John the Ihiptlst was 
I the iirst administrator of baptism among 
• tlie Jews.- 

Tl\c baptism of John, and that of , our 
Saviour and his apostles, have been snp- 
1 posed -to be the same; because they 
jugret, it is said, in, ilieir subjects, form, 
t and endt But it must be obsen-ed, that 


and ill behaif of the civil and i-cHgious 
libeities of miui'vind; upon which he 
was violently oppr.-u.-d, accused, and pei-^ 
scouted, by" the advocates for church 
power: hut he was defended and suji- 
_ ported by the civil powers, and nis 
' ubilities and mcckiiess gained liiiu the 
■ plaudits of many. 

BA]SIA-^S, a religiouli sect in tiie 
empii\j of the Mogul, who believe' a 
Metempsych 5si.s; and will tliei-efoi-e eat 
no liviii.,- Grt.^ture, nur kdl e\ en noxious 
animuN. Iiu: ciide.avour to release them 
■wlien ni i.ie hands of othera. The lianie 
Bauiau is sometimes extended to all tlie 
idolaters of India, as contradistinguished 
fi-om the Mahometans. 

BAPTISM, the ceremony of wasliing, 
or the apfjlicjitioii of water to a person, 
in the name of the Bather, the Bon, 
and the Holy Ghos^ by which he is 
initiatctl into'-thc visible church. Bap- Jl Gentiles, Matt: iii. 
tism exhibits to us the blessings of jj 19. . It docs not api 



iptism 

was God the Fathci*, John 'i. 33; -but 
the Immediate, instiiutor of the Chris- 
tian baptism' was Christ, Matt, sxviii. 



spi- 

Hmal blesangs,. Matt, iii; 11. John’s 
baptism was confined to the Jcw.s; but 
tlic Clirisbian was common to Jews and 
5, 7. -Matt, xxviii. 
appear that John had- 
. any fomula of administration; bat the 
'-’Citristian baptism lias, viz. “In the 
name,”‘&c. The baptism of John iras 
the conchiding scene of tJiu legal dis- 
pensation, and, in fact, part of it; and 
I to be considered as one of those “divers 
■ washings” among the Jew.s; for he did 
liiot attempt to make any alteralaon in’ 

I die Jewish I’cligion, nor did die persons 
' he baptized cease to be members of the 
Jewish church on the account of’ dnar - 

^ {baptism; but -Cliristian baptism is the 

given up to God in it; and to be pet'- ragular entrance into, and is a part 
petuated to tlie end of the world. It is | the evangelical dispensation. Gal. iiu 


exhibits to us the 
pardon, salvation through Jesus Cfirist* 
union to and communion with him, the 
out-pouring of the. Spirit, i-egencratioii, 
and sanctification. From baptism, re- 
sults die ubligalion of vcncntancc,*love 
to Cliiiat, and pci^ictiud devotednebs to 
hi.s pi'aise. Bajitism does not constitute 
a visible subject, but only recognizes 
one. ilinisters’only have a right to ad- 
minister it; and have a negative voice 
in opposition to all claims. It is an or- 
din:mce binding on all tvlio have' been 


not, however, essential to salvation; for 
meie piuticipatinn of sacraments can- 
not qutdify men for heaven: many have 
j-en’ grace, consequendy in a s-alvable 
state, before they wei-e baptized: be- 
sklc.s, to suppose it essential, is to put it 
ill the place of t/hii which it signifies. 

Baptism has been supposed by many 
learned pci-sons to have had its origin 
fi'om the Jewish churah; in which, they 
maintain, it was the practice,’ long be- 
fore Chri.sl’s time, to baptize prosSytes 
ill’ converts to their fiiilh, a.s part of'tiie 
ceremony or’ their admission. “It is 
strange ‘to me,” says Dr. Dbddridg^ 
“tliat any should doubt of this, when it 
is plain, from express passages in the 
Jewish law, that no Jew who had lived 
like a Gentile for one day could be re- 
stored to the communion of tlus chui'di 
without it Compare Num. xix.’ 19 and 
20. and many other precepts relating to 
ceremonial pollutions, in which ‘may be 


I! 27. It does not appear fi-om the in- 
^iretl natTalive (however probable 
from ‘ inferential -leasoning) tliat’any 
but John himself was cnipigcd as opera- 
tor in his baptism; wheroas Cluist 
himself* baptized none; but liis.discl- 

! >les, by his authority, and in his iiamc,. 
ojm iv. 2., . ■ . . . 

Baxitism has been the* subject of long 
and shai-p controversy, both tis it rfe- 
sjiccts the subject and die mode. .To 
suite all that has been said on both 
sides, would be impossible in a work of 
this kind. Ah abstract, howeycr, of* 
|{ the chief arguments, 1 tiiink it my duty 
Jlblpresent. to the reader, in oi-dcr that, 
lieniay judge for himself. . 

' ' to the subject. 

Tlie ANTIP.fflDbBAFTISTS hold 
that believing adults only are proper 
subj'ect!^ because Christ’s commission 
i to baxitizc appears to diem to rostrict 


seen, that the Jews were rcadei’cd 'in.- I’diisordihance.to such only as are taught^ 
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or made disciples; and that conse- 
quently, . infants, who cannot be thus 
taught, are to be excluded. It does not 
appeal', say they, that the apostles, in 
executing Christ’s commission, ever 
baptized any but those who were first 
inslractcd in the Christian faith, and 
professed their belief of it. They con- ' 
tend that infants can receive no benefit 
from it, and are not cipablc of faith 
and repentance, which are to be con- 
sidered as pre-requisites. 

As to the mode. 

Tlicy ■ observe that the meaning of 
the word signifies immei’sion, or 

dipping only ; that' John baptized in 
Jordan; that he chose a place where 
tliere was much water ; that Jesus came 
up out of the water j that Philip and 
the eunuch went down both into the 
water. That the terms washing, puri- 
fying, burving in baptism, so often men- 
tioned ni Scripture, alludes to this mode; 
tliat immersion on /y was the practice 
erf .the apostles and the fiitst Christisms; 
and that it was only laid aside from the 
love of novelty, anet the coldness of our 
climate.' These positions, they ’think, 
are so clear from Scrijiture, and the 
history, of the' church; tliat they ijtand 
in need of but little, argument to' sup- 
port them. Farther, they also insist 
that all positive institutions depend..cn- 
tirely upon the will- and declaration of 
the . institutor, and that, therefore,' rea- 
soning by analogy from previous ab'ro- 
gated rites, is to be rejected, and the 
express command of Christ respecting 
baptism ought to be our rule. 

PfEDOBAPTISTS. 

The Predobaptists, hojyever, are of a 
different opinion. As t6 the subject, 
they believe that qualified adults who- 
havd not been baptized before,’, are cer- 
tainly proper sumects ; but, then,'they 
think also that inrants ai-e not to be ex- 
cluded. They believe - that, as the 
Abf ahamic and the Clu’istian covenants 
are the same, Gen. xvii. 7. Heb. viii. 
12; that as children Avere admitted un- 
der the former ; and that as baptism is 
noAV a seal, sign, or confii'mation of'this 
covenant, infants have as great a right 
to it as the children'had a riglit to the 
seal of circumcision under the laAV, 
Acts ii. 39. Rom. iv. 11. That if chil- 
dren are not to be baptized because 
tliei-e is no positive com mand’ for it, for 
the same reason Avomen should not 
come to the Lord’s supper; Ave should 
not. keep the first da}”^ of the Aveek, nor 
attend public Avorship, for none of these 


ai'e expressly commanded; that if in- 
fant baptism had been a human inven- 
tion, hoAV Avould ithaA'e been so univer- 
sal in the first 300 years, and yet no 
record left Avhen it Avas introduced, nor 
any dispute or controversy about it? 
Soine bring it to these tAVO ideas : 1. 
That God did constitute in his church 
the membership of infants, and admit- 
ted them to it by a. religious ordinance,- 
Gen. xvii. Gal. iii. 14, 17. — 2. That this 
right of infants to church membership 
Avas never taken aAvay. This being the 
I case, infants must be received, because 
! God has instituted it ;. and since infants 
must be received, it must be either 
Avithont baptism or Avith it; but none 
must be receiA^edAvithoutbaptism, there- 
fore hifants must of necessity be bap- 
tized. Plence, it is clear, that, under 
the Gospel, infants are still continued 
exactly in the same relation to God and 
his church, in which they Averc origi- 
nally placed under 'the former dispen- 
sation. 

That infants are to be receh'ed into 
the churclp and as such baptized, is 
also inferred fi'qm the folloAVing pas- 
sages of Scripture : Gen. xvii. Is. xliv 
3.,Mgtt. xix. 13. Luke ix. 47, 4S.’Mark 
ix. 14. Acts ii.'38, 39. Rom. xi. 17,.21. 
1 Cor. vii. 14. 

Though there are no express exam- 
jiles in tlie Ncav Testament of Christ 
and his apostles baptizmg infants, yet 
this is no proof that they Averc excluded. 
Jesus Chrisit actually blessed little chil- 
dren j and it Avould be hard to believe 
that such received his blessing, and yet 
Averenot to be members of the Gospel 
church. If Christ receiAmd them,, and 
Avould have us receive them in his name, 
hoAV can it be reconciled- to' keep them 
out of the' Ausible church ? Besides, if 
children Avere not to be baptized, it 
Avould have been expressly forbidden. 
None of the Jews had any apprehension 
of the rejection of infants, Avhich they 
must haA'e had, if infants had been re- 
1 jected. As Avhole households Avere bap- 
tized, it is probable there Averc children 
among them.' From the year 400 to 
1150, no society of men in all that pe- 
riod of 750 years, CAmr pretended to 
say it Avas unlaAvful to baptizjC infants ; 
and .still nearer the time of our Saviour 
there appears to haAm been scarcely 
any one that so much as advised the 
delay of infant baptism. Iremeus, avIid 
lived in the second century, and Avas 
Avell acquainted Avith Polycaiqo, Avho Avas 
John'’s disciple, declares "^expressly that 
the church learned from the apostles- 
to baptize children. Origen, in tlie 
third centuiT", affirmed that the custom 
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c! infants -was received from 

Chrisi raid liis apostles. Cyprian, and 
a coimcil of niin>sicr.s (licld ab.out the 
ycai'2.)a) no less tlian sixty-six in num- 
l)er, unanininusly a.grced that children 
niii'j'ht he baptized as soon as thc}’ were 
boi ii. .\mbrosL', -who v/rule about 2T4 
years from the apostles, declares that 
tlie l)ajjti.sni of infants had been the 
practice of tlie a]) 0 .stle.s themselves, and 
of tile church, till that time. The ca- I 
lltolic church every wlicrc declared, 
says Chrysostom, in the fifth century. ■ 
tliat infants should be baptized ; and j 
-Vugustin affirmed that he never heard i 
nf)r read of any Christian, catholic, or 
.sectarian, Imt who always held that in- 
fants woi-e to he baptized. They far- 
tJier believe, that titerc needed no mcn- 
tfoji in the New Testament of receiving 
infants into_ the church, as it liad been 
race ajjjjointed, and ncu'cr repealed. 
Tlie dict.ites of nature, also, in parental 
feelings; tlie verdict of reason in favour' 
of jirivilcgcs; the evidence in favour of ■ 
children being shareivs of llic se;ds of j 
grace, in common witli their parents,: 
lor the space of 4000 years; and espe- , 
aally tile language of 'propliccv, in rc- ' 
ference to the cliildren ol tlie Gospel j 
duirch, make it very jirolxtble that they I 
were not to be rejected. So far fi-om I 
confining it t(5 aclult.s, it must Itc remem- ! 
itored that thero is not a single instance ' 
recorded in the New Testament in! 
whic.li the descendants of Christhin j 
pip’emts were buptii'Ced in adult years, j 
1 luit inlants are not jiropcr subjects f 
lor IxijJlism, because they cannot 2 )rofe.s.s i 
lakh luid reiiontancc, tliey tleny. Tliis 
objection falls tyith as much weight 
n])on the institution of circumcision as 
infant baptism ; since they are as c;ip;i- 
lile, or are as lit sulijects for the one as 
the otlier._ _Jt is generally acknowledg- 
ed. tliat, it infants die (and a great part 
irt the human race do die in infancy,) 
tliey are saved: if tliis be the case, 
tiicn, why reluse them the .sign in in- 
fancy, it thet are capable of enjoying 
tj^ic thing siginfied? “Why,” .says Dr. 
Owen, “is it tlie will of God that un- 
believers should not be bapLizctl? It is 
iiecause, not granting them tlie grace, 
he will not grant them the sign. If 
God, tlicrefuiy, denies the sign to the 
infant seed ot believers, it must be bc- 
enu-e he denies them the grace of it; 

'ud liien all the children of believing 
)!an.-nts (upon these principles) dving 
m their infancy, must, without hope, be 
eternally damned- 1. do not say that all 
must be so who arc not iiaptized ; but 
all must lie so whom God would not 
hare baptized.” Something is said of 
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baptism, It IS observed, that cannot 
agree to infants: faith goes before bap- 
tism ; and, as none’ but adults are capa- 
ble of believing, so no others are capa- 
ble of baptism ; but it .is replied, if in- 
fants must not be baj^tized because 
something is said pf baptism that docs 
pot agree to infant's, INIark 'xvl 16. tlien 
infants must not be savcd,because some- 
thing is said of salvation that does not 
agree to infants, Mark xvi. 16. As none 
but adults arc capalile of believing, so, 
by the argument of tlie Baptists, none 
but adults are capable of salvation : for 
he that Ipclieveth not shall be' damned,' 
But Christ, it is said, set an example of 
adult baptism. Tnic; but he was bap- 
tized in lionour to John’s ministrv, and 
to conform himself to what he appoint- 
ed to his follower^ ; for which last rea- 
son he drank of the sacramental enp : 
but this is rather an argument for the 
Pxdobaptists than 'against them ; since it 
plainly shows, as Doddridge ob.scrve.s, 
that baptism may be. adininistered to 
those who are not capable of all the 
purposes for which it was designed; 
since Jesus Christ, not being a sinner, 
could not be capable of that faith and 
repenttmee which arc said to be neces- 
sary to this ordinance. 

yJs to the mode. 

_ They believe that the word Baava 
.si.giiifies to dip or to plunge ; but that 
thc_ term Bta-r/fa, winch is only deri- 
vative of i>,-j.7rru, and consequently must 
be somewitat less in its signification, 
.slioukl be invariably \ised in the New 
1 estament to express plunging, is not 
so clear. _ It is therefore doubted whe- 
ther dipjfing be the only meaning, and 
whether Christ al)solutely enjoined im- 
mersion, and that it is his positive will 
Unit no other should be used. As tlie 
word v,u.-7rTi^cv is used for the lairious ab- 
lutions .'imong the Jews, such as sprink- 
hng, pouring, &;c. Heb. ix. 10 ; for the 
custom of washin.g befoi’C meals, and 
the washing of household furniture, 
pots, &c.; it is evident from hence tliat 
It docs not express the manner of doing, 
whether by immersion . oj- affiision, bat 
only the thing done ; that is, washing, 
or the application of water in one form 
or Ollier. Dr. Owen observes, that it 
110 where signifies to dijt, but as denot- 
ing a mode of, and in order to washing 
or cleansing: and, according to others, 
tlie mode ot use is only the ceremonial 
]jart of a positive institute ; just as in 
the sujiper of the Lord, the time of 
the day, the number and posture of 
communicants, the quality and' quantity 
of bread and wine, arc circumstances 
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riot Eiccountecl essential by any party of 
Christians. As to the 'Hebrew word 
Tabal, it is considered as a- genei'ic 
term ; that its radical, _ primary, and 
proper meaning is, to tirige, to 'dye, to 
wet, or the like ; which primary design 
IS effected b}'- different modes of appli- 
cation. If in baptism also there is an 
expressive emblem of the descendine; 
inlluence of the. Spirit, pouring must 
be the mode of administration ; jor that 
is the Scriptural term most commonly 
and properly used for the communica- 
tion of divine influences. There is no 
object whatever in all' the New Testa- 
ment so frequently, and so explicitly 
signified by baptism 'as these divine in- 
fluences, Matt. iiiJ 'll. Mark i- 8, '10. 
Luke iii. 16. to 32.- John i. 33. Actsfi. 
5. Acts ii. 38, 39. Aets viii. 12, . 17. Acts 
xi. 15, 16. The- term sprinkling, also, 
■is made use of in reference to tlic act 
of purifying. Is. lii. 15. Heb. ix. 13, 14. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25, and therefore cannot 
ijc inapplicable to baptismal purifica- 
tion. But it is observed that .Tolm bap- 
tized in Jordan: to this, it is replied, 
to infer always a plunging of the whole 
body in water from this word, would, 
in many instances, be false and absurd : 
tlie same Greek preposition tv is used 
when it is said they should be baptized 1 
•with five; while few will assert .that 
tliey should be plunged into it. .The 
apostle, speaking of Christ, says, he 
came not (fv) by water only, but (£/) by 
water and Iflood. There the same word 
if is translated ht/, and with justice and 
propriety, for we know no good sense 
in whicb we could say. he came in wa- 
ter. It has been remarked, that ev is 
more than a hundred times, in the Netv 
Testament, rendered ’'“'rt?,” and in a 
hundred and fifty others, it is translated 
with. If it be rendered so here, “John 
baptized at Jordan, or with the water of 
Jordan, there is' no proof from thence 
that he plunged his disciples in' it. 

It is urged that' John’s choosing- a 
place where there was much water is a 
certain proof of immersion. To which 
it is answered, that as there went out 
to him Jei-usalem, and all Judea, and' all 
the region round about Jordan, that by 
clioosmg a place where , there were 
many streams or rivulets], it would be 
much ihore expeditiously performed by 
pouring ; and that it seems in the nature 
of things highly improbable that John 
wou c have baptized' .'this, vast multi- 
tude'by immersion, to say nothing of 
tlie indecency of both sexes being bap- 
tized together. 

Jesus, it is said, came up 'out of the 
water; but this is said to be no proof 
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of his being immersed, as the iGreek 
terni 'ccTTo oiten signifies /i’omy for in- 
stance, “Who hath warned you to flee 
from, not out of, the wrath to come,” 
with many others which might be ihen- 
tioned. 

Again : it is said that Philip and tire 
eunuch went down both into the v/atcr. 
To this it is answered, that here is no 
liroof of immersion ; for if the expres- 
sion of their going down into the water 
necessarily includes dipping, then Philip 
^vas dippe'd as well as the eunuch. Tlie 
preposition' («f) translated 'into, often 
signifies no more than to or ^mto. See 
•Matt. XV. 24. Rom. x. 10. Acts xxviiL 
14. Matt, xi'ii. 2r. Matt.-iii. 11. _ So that, 
from all these circumstances, it cannot 
be concluded that there was a single 
person of all 4110 baptized who went 
mto the water ankle deep. As to the 
apostle’s expression, “ buried with him 
in baptism,” they, think it has no foi’ce ; 
and that it does not allude to any cus- 
tom of dipping, any more than oau bap- 
tismal crucifixion ’ and death has any 
such reference. It is not tlie si.cn Imt 
the thing signified that is here alluded 
to. As Christ rvas buried and rose 
again to a hea'i'enly life, so we by bap- 
! ti.sm signifying that we are cut off from 
the life of sin, that we may rise again 
to 'a new life of faith and love. 

To conclude this article, it js observed 
against the mode of immersion, that, as 
it carries with it too much of the a]> 
pearance of a burdensome rite for tire 
Gospel dispensation; that as it is too in- 
decent for so solemn an ordinance; as 
it has a tendency to agitate the spirits, 
often rendering the subject unfit for the 
exercise of proper thoughts and affec- 
tions, and indeed utterly incapable of 
them ; 'as in many cases the im'mersion 
of the body wopld in all probability be 
instant death ; as in other situations it 
would be iihpracticable for rvant of a 
sufficient quantity of water, it cannot lie 
considered as neccssaiy to the ordi- 
nance of baptism. 

See Gale, Robinson, Stennett, Gill, 
and Booth, on Antipsedobaptism ; and 
Wall, Hemy, Bradbury, Bostivick, 
To’tvgood, Addington, Williams, Ed- 
ivards. Miller, Evans, &c. on the other 
side. 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAD, a cu."> 
tom which anciently prevailed among 
some people in Africa, of giving bap- 
tism .to the dead. The third council of 
Carthage speaks of it as a thing that 
ignoi-ant Christians were fond of: Gre- 
gory Nazianzen also takes notice of the 
same superstitious opinion. The prao 
tice seems to be gminded on a vain 
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Idea, 'diar. v.'hcn nicii iiad nei^lcctcti to j! 
rccoiv'; L'-.r^tisni in their life-tinic, some 
t:nin]je!i^ri.Urni mi.^dit i>e nuicle lor this 
ck-r.iult bv n-rciviiiir it at'tci' death. 

HAi-'l'iSM j'Cni TIIK DId.VD, a 
prnc'dce fovmcriv in use, when a person 
dviir: vitlukU ‘haptisin,^ another was 
Iniptized in his ',lcad; tuns suiiposm;? 
tiTit (iod v.'otdd accept the l>a])Usm ot 
the prox',', ns though it liad been acl- 
min’'-tcrL’d to the principal. C-hrysos- 
tom says, this was practised among the 
Mavcidnites with a great deal of ridi- 
culous ceremony, ivliich he thus de- 
scribes .After 'any catechumen was 
dead, tliey hid a liiing man under the 
bed of the deceased; then, coming to 
the dead man, tliey asked him whether 
he would receive baptism ; and he 
making no answer, the other answered 
for hiin, and said he would be baptized 
in liis stead ; and so they baptized the 
living for the dead. If it can be proved 
(as some tiiink it can) that this prac- 
tice was as early as the days of the 
apostle Jhiul, it ihiglit ])rnbytbiy form a 
solution of those rcmarkalilc words in 
1 Cor. XV. 29: “If -the dead rise not at 
all, what shall the)' do who are ba])lizcd 
for the dead?” The allusion of the 
apostle to this practice, however, is re- 
iected bv some, and especially Iiy Dr. 
Doddridge, who thinlts it too eurhy: he 
tlius ])araphrases th.c j);iss:igc: “Such 
are our views and hojies as Christians ; 
rise, if it were not so, wliat should they 
do who arc liaplized in token of their 
cmliracing the Christian faith, m the 
room of the dead, who are ju-st fallen 
in tlie cause of Christ, but arc yet sup- 
ported by a succession of new converts, 
who immediatel)’’ offer themselves to 
ftll up their jihiccs, as ranks of soldiei'S 
tliat advance to the combat in the 
rooms of their comjiauions who have 
just been slain in their .sight ?” 

Laij baptism wc find to have been 
permitted by Iioth the common ]jraycr 
books of king Echvard and queen Eliza- 
beth, when an infant was in iminediate 
danger of death, and a lawful mini-ster 
could not be had. This was founded on 
a mistaken notion of the impossibility of 
salvation without the sacrament of bap- 
tism but afterwai'ds, when they came 
to .k.ai'c- clearer ir-^^lons of the saci’a- 
mciits, ic was unauimotusly resolved in 
a convocation held in 1575, that even 
tirivate baptism in a* case of npcessity 
\vas only to be administered by a lawful 
minister. 

BAPTISM METAPHORICAL. In 


Scripture the term Baptism is used as 
referrhigl to the work of the Spirit on 
the' licfirt, Matt. hi. 11; also to the 


.siiflenrigs of Christ, Matt. xx. 22; and 
to so much of the Gospel as John’ the 
Baptist taught his disciples, Acts xviiL 
25. 

BAPTISTS, a denomination of Chris- 
tians who maintain that baptism is to be 
I administered by immersion, and not by 
1 sprinkling. See Baptism. 

Although there were several Baptiste 
among the Albigenses, Walclenses, and 
the, followers of M'^ickliffc, it does not 
ap))ear that they were formed into any 
stability until the time of Menno, about 
the year 1536. See Anabaptists and 
IvIenxoxites. About 1644 they be- 
1 gan to make a considerable fiipire in 
England, and spread themse]ve.s into 
several sejiarate congregations. They 
separated from the Independents about 
the year 1638, and set up for . them- 
selves under the pastoral care of Mp. 
.Tesse ; and, having renounced their 
former liaptism, they sent over one of 
their number to be immersed by one of 
jlthc Dutch Anabaptists. of Amsterdam, 

■ that he might be qualified to Ixuptize 
bis friends In England after the same 
manner. 

The Baptists sulisist under two deno- 
minations, viz. the -Particular or Cal- 
vinisticol, and the General or .'Jnni- 
nhtn. Their modes of church govern- 
ment and worship arc the same as the 
Independents ; in the exercise of which 
thev are protected, in common with 
other dissenters, b)* the act of tolera- 
tion. Some of both denominations allow 
of mixed communion ; Iiy which it is 
j understood that those who have not, 
been liaptized b)" immersion, on the prc>- 
fession of their faith, may sit down at 
the Lord’s tabic with those who have 
been thus baptized. Others, however, 
disallow it, supposing that such have 
not been actually baptized at all. See 
Free Communion. 

Some’ of them observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, appre- 
hending the law that cnioined it not to 
have been repealed by Christ. 

Some of the General Bapt>st.s have, it 
is said, gone into Socinimiism, or Arinn- 
ism ; on account of which, several of 
their ministers and chui-ches who dis- 
approve of these principles, ha-\-e with- 
in the last forty years formed them- 
selves into a distinct connexion, callexl 
the New Association. The churches in 
this union keep up a friendly acquaint- 
ance, in some outward thiii.gs, with those 
from whom they have separated ; but 
in things more essential disclaim any 
connexion with them, particiilarly as to 
changing ministers, and the admission of 
members. The General Baptists have, 
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in some of their churches, three distinct 
oi’ders separately ordained, viz.— mes- 
sengers, elder.s, and deacons. Their ge- 
neral assembly is held annualT- in Woi*- 
ship Street, London, on the T^uesday in 
tlie VSniitsun week. 

The Baptists have two exhibitions for 
students to be educated at one of the 
.universities of Scotland, given them by 
Dr. Ward, of Gresham Dollege. There 
is likewise an' academy at Bristol for 
students, generally known by the name 
of the Bristol Education Society. The 
Baptists in America and in tlie East and 
W cst Indies are chiefly Cahnnist.s, and 
hold occasional fellowship with the Par- 
ticular Baptist churches in England., 
Those in Scotland, having imbibed a 
considerable part of the principles of 
Messrs. Glass and Sandeman, have no 
communion with the* other. I'liey have 
liberally contributed, however, towards 
tlie translation of the Scriptures into tlie 
Bengalee language, wliich some of the 
Baptist brethren are now accompilishing 
in the East. See Nippon’s Baptist Re- 
gister, vol. i. p. 172 — 175; Adams’s 
rieiv of Religions, article Baptists; 
Rvans’s SketcYi of Religious Denomi- 
nations. 

BAPTISTERY, the place in which 
the ceremony of baptism is performed. 
In the ancient church, it is- said, it was 
generally a building sepai-ate", and dis- 
tinct from thfe church. It consisted of 
an ante-room, where the adult persons 
to be baptized made their confession of 
faith ; and an inner room, where the 
ceremony of baptism was performed. 
Thus if continued to the sixth century, 
v;hen the baptisteries began to be taken 
into the church. 

BARDESANISTS, a sect so deno- 
minated from their leader Bardesanes, a 
Syrian, of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, who 
lived in the' second century. They be- 
lieved that the actions of nien depended 
altogether on fate, and that God him- 
self is subject to necessity. — They de- 
nied the resurrection of the body, and 
the incarnation and death of .our Sa- 
viour. 

BARLAAMITES, the followers of 
Barlaam, in' the fourteenth century, who 
.was a very zealous champion in behalf 
of the Greek against the Latin church. 
,It is said that he adoj^ted the sentiments 
and precepts of the Stoics, with respect 
to the obligations of morality and the 
duties of life; and digested them into a 
lyo'rk of his, which is known by the 
title of Ethica ex Stoicis. 

BARNABAS, EPISTLES OF, an 
apocryphal work ascribed to St. Bama- 
bas'. It was first published in Greek, 
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from a copy of father Hugh Menaed, a 
monk. "V ossius' published it, in 1656, 
with the epistles of Ignatius. — ^Tlie Gos- 
pel of Baniabas is another apocryphal 
work ascribed to Barnabas, wherein 
the history of Jesus Christ is given in a 
different manner from that of the evan- 
^'clists. 

BARNABITES, a religious order, 
founded in the’ sixteenth' century, by 
three Italian gentleman, who had been 
advised’by a'famous preacher of those 
days to read carefully the epistles of St 
Paul. Hence they were called Clerks 
of St. Paul; ■ecaf Barnabites, because 
they performed their first exercise in_a 
church of St. Barnabas at Milan. Their 
habit is black ; and their office is to in- 
stmet, catechise, and serve in mission. 

•BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, St. 
(the 24th August) is a day distinguished 
in history,' as the anniversary of the 
horrid and atrocious sacrifice of human 
blood called the Parisian Massacre. See 
Persecution. . 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious 
order founded at Geneva in _1S07 ; but, 
the’monks leading irregular lives, it was 
suppressed in 1650, and their . effects 
confiscated. In the church of the mo- 
nastci-y of this order, at Geneva is pre- 
served the image, which, it is pretend- 
ed, Christ sent to king Abgarus. 

BASILIxVN .MONKS, religious, of 
the order of St. Basil, in the fourth cen- 
tmy, who, having retired into a desert 
in the province of Pontus, .founded a 
monastery, and drew up' rules, to the 
amount of some hundreds, for his disci- 
ples. This new society soon spread all 
over the East ; nor was it long before ,it , 
passed into the M'^est. Some pretend* 
that St. Basil saw himself the spiritual 
father of more than 90)000 monks in the 
East only ; but this order, which flou- 
rished for more than three centuries, 
was considerably diminished by heresy, 
schism, and a change of empire. _ The 
historians of this order say that it has 
produced 14 popes, 1805 bishops, 3010 
abbots, a.nd 11085 martyrs, besides an 
infinite number of confessors and vh-- 
gins. This order likewise boasts of 
several emperors, kings, and princes, 
who have embraced its rule. 

BASTLIDIANS, a denomination, in 
the second century, from Basilides, 
chief of the Egyptian Gnostics. He ac- 
knowledged tlie existence of one Su- 
preme God, perfect in goodness and 
wisdom. Who -produced from his own 
substance seven beings, or aions, of a 
most excellent nature. .Two of these 
aions, called Dynamis and Sophiz (i. e. 
power and wisdom^ engendered the an- 
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of the highest order. These angels contrary, .shall pass successively into 
formed a heaven for their habitation, other b’ddics.^ 

and brought forth other angelic beings BATANISTS, or Assassins; a fa- 
of a nature somcivhat inferior to their mous heretical sect of murderers among 
own. Many other generations of angels the Mahometans, ivho settled in Pei'sia 
followed these. New heavens were also j about 1090. Their head and chief seems 
created, until the numbei' of angelic j to have been Hassan babah, who made 
oi-ders, and of their respective heavens, fanatical slaves of his subjects. Their 
amounted to three hundred and sixtv- 1 religion was a compound of that of the 
five, and thus equalled the davs of the Magi, the Jews, the Christians, and the 
year. All these arc. under the empire Mahometans. They believed the Holy 
of an omnipotent Lord, wliom Basihdes Ghost I’csided in their chief ; that his 
called Jlbraxcs. orders proceed ed from God himself, and 

The inhabitants of the lowest heavens, were i-e;d. declarations of his will, 
which touched upon the borders of the This chief, from his exalted residence 
eternal, malignant, and self-animated i on Mount Lebanon, was called the old 
matter, ronrcived the design of forming man of (he mountain ; who, like a viiv 
a world from that confused mass, and of dictive deity, with the thunderbolt in his 
a-eating an order of beings to peojile it. [ hand, sent inevitable death to all quar- 
This design was carried into execution, j ters, so' that even kings trembled at his 
.and was approved by tlic Supreme God, ‘ sanguinar}- power. Ris subjects would 
who to the animal life, with which onlv j prostrate themselves at the foot of his 
tlic inhabitants of tliis new world were I throne, requesting to die by his hand or 
at fir.d endowed, added a rea.sonable j order, as a fa\-our by which they were 
soul, giving at the same time to the an- I .sure of passing into paradise. “Are 
gels the e-n])irc over tliem. j your subjcct.s,” said the old inan of the 

These angelic beings, advanced to the i' mountain to the son-in-law of .hmoury, 
gcwernmenUifthewoHdwhichthev had,; king of Jerusalem, “as ready in their 
created, fell bv degrees from their ori-i .submis.sion as mine?” and without .stay- 
gnial puriti-, and soon manifested the 1 ing for an answer, made a sign with his 
fatal marks of their dciirax-itv and cor- j hand, avhen ten young men in white, 
niption. They not only endeavoured to ! who were standing on an adjacent tower, 
dtace in the minds of inen their know- 1] instantly threw themselves down. To 
Icrlge of the Sujireme Being, that ihcv j one of his guards he said, “Draw your 
might be worshipped in his stead, hut j dagger, and plunge it into your breast ;” 
also began to war against each other, which wa.s no.-sooner .said than obeyed 
with an ambiiion.s view to enlarge every j At the command of their chief, they 
one the hounds of his rcsjicctivc domi- made no difficulty of stabbing any jirincc, 
ninn. The most arrogant and turbulent ;j even on liis throne; and for that pur- 
of all these angelic ’ spirits was thatljiiosc conformed to the dress and relL 
which presided over the Jewish nation, j gion of the country that they might be 
— Hence, the Siqmc.mc God, beholding j less suspected. To animate them on 
with compassion the iniscrable sl.atc of such attempts, the Scheik previously 
rational being.s, who groaned under the indulged them lyith a foretaste of the 
contest of these jarring powG‘f*s|. sent delights of paradise. Delicious soporific 
from heaven his,s6n .Ah.v, nr Christ, the drinks were given them ; and while 
chief of the air,:. thuT., joined iii a. sub- they lay asleep, they were carried into 
stantia.l union w'"''. die mail Jc.su.s, he beautiful gardens, where, a\yakidg a.s it 
might restore ilu knov.dedgc of theSu- i avere in paradise, and inflamed with 
premc Godf,'..'s!.ri-, the empire of those views of perpetual enjoyments, they 
migelic natf s which presided over the sallied forth to perforrh assassinations 
world, aiuf particularh' that of tlic ar- of the blackest dye. 
rogaiit leader of the Jewish pcojjlc. The It is said, they once thought of em- 
go'd of the Jews alarmed at tliis, sent bracing the Christian religion; and some 
forth his ministers to seize the m;ui Je- have thought the Dnises a remnant of 
.sus, and put him to death. They cxe- this singular race pf barbarians, 
exited his commands: but their cruelty BATH-KOL, (i. e. the daughter of a 
could not extend to Christ, against voice,) an oracle among the Jews, fre- 
whom their efiorts were vain. Those qnently mentioned in their books, espe- 
smils who obey the precepts of tlie Son 'cially the Talmud. It was a fantastical 
of God, shall,' after the dissolution of way'of divination invented by the Jews, 
tlieir mortal frame, ascend to the Fa- tho’ugh called by them a revelation from 
Bier, while their bodies retum to the God’s will, avliich he made to his chosen 
comipt mass .of matter whence they people after all verbal pi’ojihecies had 
were formed. Disobedient sjiirits, on the ,i ceased in Israel. 
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BAXTERIANS,-so called from the 
learned and pious Mr. Richard Baxter, 
who was bom in the year 1615. His de- 
sign was to reconcile" Calvin and Ainni- 
nius: for, this purpose he formed a mid- 
dle scheme between their systems. He 
teught that . God had . elected some, 
whom he is determined to save, with- 
out any foresight of their good works ; 
and tliat otliens to wfmm.the Gospel is 
preached have' common grace, which if 
they improve, they shall olDtain saving 
grace, according to the doctrine of Ar- 
minius. This denomination own, with 
Calvin, that, the merits of Christ’s death 
are to be applied to believers only ; but 
tJicy also assert that all men are in- a 
state capable of .salvation. , 

' Mr. Baxter maintains that there may 
be a certainty of perseverance here, and 
yet he cannot tell whether a man may 
hot have so weak a degi-ce ''of sardng 
grace as to lose it again. 

In' order to prove that the death of 
Christ has put all in a state capable of 
salvation, the following arguments a.re 
alleged by this learned author.. 1. It was 
die nature of all mankind which Christ 
assumed at his incarnation, and the sins 
of all mankind were the occasion of his 
smffcring. — r2.' It was to Adam, as the 
common father of lapsed mankind, that 
■God made the promise, (Gen. hi. 15.) 
The conditional new covenant does 
equally give Christ, pardon, and life to 
all mankind, on condition of acceptance. 
The conditional grant is universal: 
VVJiosoiruer believeth .’shall be' saved. — 3. 
It is not to the elect onlyibut to all man- 
kind, that Christ- has. commanded liis 
ministers to proclaim, his Gbspel, and 
offer the. benefits of his procuring. 

, There are, Mr. Baxter allows,. cer- 
tain fruits of Christ’s death which are 
proper to the elect only: 1. Grace 
eii’-entually worketh in them true faith, 
repentance, conversion, and union with 
Clirist as his livin'g members. — 2. The 
actual forgiveness of sin as to the spiri- 
tual and eternal punishment. — 3. Our, 
reconciliation ivith God, and adoption 
and right to the heavenly inheritance. 
— 4.. The Spirit of Christ to dwell in us, 
and sanctify us, by a habit of divine love, 
Rom.viii. 9 — 13. Gal. v. 6. — 5. Emplo)'-- 
ment in holy,, acceptable .service, and 
access in prayer, with a promise of be- 
ing heard through Christ, Hcb. ii. 5, 6. 
John xiv. -13. — 6. Well grounded hopes 
of _ salvation, peace of .conscience, and 
Kjnlritual communion with the church 
mystical in heaven and earth, Rom. v. 
12. Helj. xii_. 22. — 7. A special interest in 
Christ, and intercession with the Father, 
Rom. viii. 32, 33. — 8. Resurrection unto. 


life, and justification in judgment ; glo- 
rification of thq soul at deatli, an.d of the 
body at the resurrection, Phil. iii. 20, 21, 
2 Cor. V. 1,:2, 3. 

Christ has made a conditional deed of 
I giftpf these'benefits to all mankind ; but 
the elect only accept and possess IhemL 
Hence he, infers, that' .though Christ 
never absolutely intended or 'decreed 
that his death should eventually put all 
men in .possession of those benefits, yet 
he did intend and decree that all nicn 
should have a conditional gift of them 
by his death. 

'Baxter, it is said, -vyrote -120 -books, 
and had 60 written against him. 20,000 
of 'his 'Call to the Unconverted were 
sold in one- 3 mar. , Pie told a friend, that 
six brothers tvere converted by i-eading 
that Call. The eminent Mr. Elliott, 
of New England, translated this tract 
into the Indian tongue. A young Indian 
prince was , so taken -(vith it, that he 
read it with tears, and died .with it in 
his hand. Calainy\s JJfc of Baxter; 
Baxters Catholic Theolog^,^. 51—53; 
Baxtcrls Jistcl of JDot;trmal Contro- 
versy, p. 154, 155. 

beatification, ii\ the Eomish 
church, the act whereby the pope .de- 
clares a person happy after deatln See 
Canonization. 

beatitude imports' the highest 
degree of ' happiness human nature can 
arrive to, the iruition of God in a future 
life to ali eternity. It is also used when 
speaking of the theses contained in 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, Avhereby 
Ite pronounces the several charactei^ 
there mentioned blessed. ', 

BEGPIARDS, or Beguards, a sect 
that arose in Germany in the thirteenth 
tentury, and 'took St, Begghe for their 
patroness. They employed themselves 
m making linen cloth, each supporting 
himself by his labour, and were united 
only by the bonds of charity, without 
having aiiy particular rule; but Avhen 
pope Nicholas IV. Had confirmed that 
of the third order of St. Francis in 1289,' 
they embraced it .the year following. 

BEGUINES, a' congregation of mins 
founded either by St. Begghe or by Lanv- 
bert le Begue. They were e.stablishecl, 
j fii'St at Lieige, and aftenvards at Neville, 
in 1207 ;• and frona this last settlement 
I sjirang the great number of Beguinages 
which are spread' over all Flanders, 
and which ^have passed from Flanders 
into Gerrhmiy In the latter country 
some ^of them fell into extravagant 
errorsj persuading themselves Phat it 
was possible in the present life to 'a>- 
rive to the. highest perfection, even to 
impeccability, and a clear vietv of God ; 
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ill short, to so ominciit p. clcp'cc of con- working will of the holy triune incom- 
teiTinh'tion, that tlicrc was no necessity, prchensible God, manifesting' himself as 
after liiis, to submit to tlic laws of mor- Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, through 
tal men, cli'il or cedcsiasticai. The an outv/ard pcrcejitible working triune 
cmmcil of \'ienna, in 1 11 o, condemned' pov/cr of fire, light, and spirit, in the' 
tlic'-e errrrs; itei'initting, nevertheless, kingdom of heaven.~2. How and what 
tin's- among tliem wlio continued in the angels and men were in their creahion ; 


till h'li'ly, many communities of them ijof light, generating a birtli of liglit in 
in riamlers. t'l'hat cltauges the late re- 1 their souls; from both which proceeds 
yolutions may hayc cii'ccted upon these | the Holy S])irit, or hreatlt of divine lore 
nurseries of superstition we liave yet to j in tlie triune creature, as it docs in the 
learn. _ | triune Creator. — 3. How some angehs 

BFJIMENI3TS, a name given to !| and all men, are fahen from God, and 
tho'^e mystics who adopt the explicii- ji their first state of a divine triune life 
tions of the mysteries of nature audljiu hini ; tvhat they are in their fallen 
grace, as given by Jacob Bchmen. This Estate, and the difiVrence between the 
writer was bom in the year 1575, at Old ji fi.ll of angels and tliat of man. — 1. How 
Seidenlnirg, near Goriitz, in upper Ln- j the .earth, stars,' and elements, wci-c 
satia: lie as a slioemaker b}' trade. He ' created in consequence of the fallen ai>- 
is descriljcd as having been thoughtful • gels. — 5. Yi'iience there is good and evil 
and religious from Ids youth up, taking j' in all this temporal world, in ail its 
peculiar pleasui'e iu frequenting public j| crealure.s, animate and inanimate; and 
worst' i])._ At length, rcnously consider- i' wh.at is meant by tlic curse that dwells 
iug withiii himself that speech of oiii- 1 , every whei-c in It. — fi. Of the kingdom 
Savioui', yh/y Fathrr nvinch w in hraven ;• of Christ; how it is set in opposition to 
KiuU f(ivr the Jloltj S/iiri' to them that j! and fights and .strives against the king- 
him, he was" therein- tlioroughlv r dom of hell. — 7. Hov; m'an,t]irough faith 

r i*^. t 4*-. ^ t.. 4... i t. . 


at last, to nsc bis (nvn cxprc5;sion, ^^sur- ‘.salvation; also how, through Majrkin^ 
munded with a divine I'ght for s-even jin the hellish quantity of principle, he 
dny.s, and .stood iu tlie liirhcst contem- j casts h.imsclf into perdition. — 8. How- 
])l!ltion and liinjtdom of joys!” After |l and why sin and misery, wrath and 
Uiis, al)oiit the year IfiOO, liewas again i| death, shall only reign for a time, till 


i ' '11 ,_'it he saw into their essences, j fallen man I'ise to the glory of angels 

■>- . •jiid nrencrtic.s, which were disco-! and this material .system shake off its 
d to him by their lineaments, !igu;-e.s, j cur.se, and enter into’an everlasting union 
■I'ia si;', 'natures. In t'nc year lolO, lie ji with that hea^•en from wlience it fell, 
hid a third ‘■pccial illumination, where- 'I h'lie year after lie wr-ote his 77.',— /• 


in stili farther i.uystcries were revealed 1 
to Inm. It was not till the year 1612 Ij 


Princijtlct!, by wlfich arc to lye under- 
stood — the (lark world, or hell, in which 


tl'.at Behmen committed these revcla- j tlie ('evi)s live — the light world, or liea.- 
tior.s to yyriting. His first trea.tise. is en- { ven, i.; which tlie angels Jive — tlie ex- 
titled Aurora, which '>vas seized on and li ternal or \-isil)lc world, which has ]i’o- 
\yithheld from him by the senate of Gor- :! cceded from the internal and .spiriie.al 
litz_(wlio pei'seciitcd linn a.t the insti- worlds, in which man, as to liis bodily 
gatioji of the primate of that jilatm) be- life, lives; Behmea produced his Three 
fore it was finished, and he never after- fold JJfr o f rJ(ni,accordbi!^ to the 'Thnv 
wards ]3rececdc'd with it farther than 'Prhtci/dra. In this work he treats more 
by adding some explanatory notes. 'I’lie largely of tlie state of man in this world: 
n(?xt production of his pen !s called I'lic. 1. That he has that immortal spark of 
Three Priaeililes. In this work he more life which is common to angels and 
fully illustrates the .subjects treated of j devils, — j. That divine life of the light 
in the former, and supplies what is j and Sjfirit of God, which nialees tiie 
wanting in that wni-k. 'I'lie. contents of 1 essential difference between an angel 
tlicse two treatises may be divided as jj and a devil, the last having extinguisli- 
follow; 1. Mow all tilings came from ajjed thi.s divine life in 'him.self ; but 
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tliat man can only attain unto this hea- 
venly life of the second principle through 
the new birth in Christ Jesus. — 3. The 
life of the third pi'inciple, or of this ex- 
ternal and visible world. Thus the life 
of the first and third principles is com- 
mon to all men; but the life of the se- 
cond principle only to a true Christian 
or chiTd of God. 

Behmen wrote several other treati- 
ses, Ijesides the three already enumera- 
ted; but these three being,'as it wei-e, 
.the basis o^all his other writings, it was 
thought proper to notice them particu- 
larly. His conceptions ai’e often clothed 
under allegorical symbols^ and in his 
latter works he has frequently adopted 
chemical, and Latin phrase’s to express 
his ideas, which phrases he borrowed 
from conversation with learned men, 
the education he had receit'ed being too 
illiterate to furnish him with them : but 
as to the matter contained in his wri- 
tings, he disclaimed having borrowed it 
either from men or books. He died in 
the year 1624. His last words were, 
“Noav I go hence into Paivadise.” 

Some of Belm'ven’s principles were 
adopted bv the'late ingenious and pious 
William Law, who has clothed them in 
a more modern dress, and in a less ob- 
scure style. See Belnne7i’s .Works; 
Okely’s Memoirs of Behmen. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural 
sens'e, denotes' a pei’suasion or an assent 
of the mind to the truth of any proposi- 
tion. In this sense belief has no relation 
to any particular kind of means or ar- 
guments, but may be produced bjr any 
means whatever: thus we are said to 
believe our senses, to beliove oui- reason, 
to believe a witness. Belief, in Its more 
restrained sense, denotes that kind of 
assent which is grounded only on the 
authority or testimony of some person. 
In this sense belief '.stands opposed to 
knowledge and science. We do not say 
that we believe snow is white, but we 
hiow it to be so. But when a thing is 
propounded to us, of which we ourselves 
have no knowledge, but which, appears 
to us to be true from the testimony given 
to it by another, this is wliat we caB be- 
lief. See Faith. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given, 
toward the close of the first century, to 
those Christians who had lieen admitted 
into the church by baptism, and instruct- 
,ed in all the mystci’les of reli.gion. They 
were thus called in confra'distinction to 
the catechumens who had not been bap- 
tized, and were debarred from those 
privileges. Among us it is often used 
synonymously with Christian. See 
Chri'stian. 

5 


.BENEDICTINES, an order of 
monks who professed to follow the 
nilcs of St. Benedict. They were obli- 
ged to perform their devotions seven 
times in twenty-four hours. They vvere 
obliged always to go two and two toge- 
ther. Everyday in Lent they fasted till 
six in the evening, and abated of their 
usual lime in sleeping, , eating, &c. — 
Every monk had two coats, two cowls, 
a table-book, 'a knife, a needle, and a 
handkerchief; and the furnittire of his 
bed was a mat, a blanket, a mg, and a 
pillow. The time when this order came 
into England’is well known, tor to it the 
English owe their conversion from idd- 
latiy. They founded the metropolitan 
chiu’ch of Canterbury, and all the ca- 
th.edrals that vyere afterwards erected. 
The order has produced a vast number 
of eminent men. — Their Alcuinus form- 
ed the university of Paris ; their Diony- 
sius Exiguus perfected the ecclesiasti- 
cal computation ; their Guido invented 
the scale of music; and their Sylvester 
the organ. 

BENEDICTION, in a general sense 
the act of blessing, or giving praise to 
God, or returning thanks for his favours. 
The Jews, it is said, are obliged to Ve- 
hca.rse a hundred benedictions per day, 
of which .eighty are to be spoken in the 
morning. ^ It was usual to give a bene- 
diction to travellers on their taking 
leave; a practice which is still preser- 
ved among the nionks. Benedictions 
were likewise given among the ancient 
Jews as well as Christians, by imposi- 
tion of hands. And when at length the 
primitive simplicity of the Christian 
worship began to give way to ceremony, 
they added the sign of the cross, which 
was made with the same hand as be- 
fore, only elevated or extended. Hence 
benediction in the^ modern Romish 
church is used, in a more particular 
manner, to denote the sign .of the' cross 
made by a bishop or prelate as con- 
ferring some grace on the people. 

Benediction is also used for an erple- 
siastical ceremony, whereby a thing is 
rendered sacred or venerable. In this 
sense benediction differs from^ consecra- 
tion, as in the latter, unction is applied, 
which is not in the former: thus the 
chalice is consebrated, and the pix bles- 
sed; as the former, not the latter, is 
anointed, though in the common usage 
•these two words are applied promiscu- 
ously. The spirit of piety, or rather of 
superstition, has introduced into the 
Romish church benedictions for almost 
every thing: we read of forms of bene- 
dictions for wax caiidle.s, for boughs, 
for ashes, for church I'essels, for onra- 
G 
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ments, for flags, nr ensigns, amis, first 
fruits, houses, siiips, paschal eggs, cili- 
ciiim, or the hair-cloth of penitents, 
c.liurcli-yards, 8cc. In general^ these be- 
nedictions are performed by aspersions 
of lioly -water, signs of the cross, and 
prayers suitable to the nature of the ce- 
i*emony. The forms of these benedic- 
tions arc found in the Roman pontifical, 
in the Roman missal, in the book of ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies, printed in Pope 
Leo X.’s time, and in tlie rituals and 
ceremonies of the different churches, 
which are found collected in father 
Martene’s work on the rites and disci- 
pline of the church. 

BENEFICENCE, the practice of 
doing good; active goodness. — ^Next to 
justice, the most prominent virtue in the 
system of morality, is beneficence. Porv- 
er makes us to be feared, riches to be 
flattered, learning to be admired; but 
beneficence renders us amiable and use- 
ful in the scale of society. Some quali- 
fications are solitary, and centre mostly 
in our.selves; but this is social, difl'usive, 
and kind. The objects of our benefi- 
cence are all those who are in the sphere 
of our influence and action, without re- 
spect to party or sect. Toward supe- 
riors, beneficence expresseth itself .in 
respect, honour, submission, and ser- 
vice; toward inferiors, in liberality, con- 
descension, protection, and support; to- 
ward equals, in all the offices of love 
their cases require, and which they have 
ability for. It includes all the kind ex- 
ertions on the behalf of the poor, the 
sick, the fatherless, the widow, the dis- 
tressed, See. and especially those “who 
are of the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 
10. The means of beneficence are — 
communication of temporal supplies. 
Gal. vi. 6 ; prater, James v. 16 ; sym- 
pathy, Rom. xii. 15 ; appropriate ad- 
vice md conversation, Col. iii. 16. — Ob- 
ligatio7is to beneficence arise from the 
law of nature, Acts xvii. 26 ; the laAV of 
revelation, Heb. xiii. 16; the relations 
we stand in to each othei-, Gal. -vi. 1, 2 ; 
tlie example of Christ and illustrious 
characters. Acts x. 38 ; the resemblance 
we herein bear to the best of Beings, 
Acts xiy. 17 ; and the pleasure we re- 
ceive, and give in so noble an employ. 
See Benevolence, Charity, Love. 

' .J^E;NEpVOLENCE, the love of man- 
kind jn general, accompanied with a dc-' 
•sire to promote their happiness. It is 
distinguished ivom,beneJicence, that be- 
ing the jiractice, benevolence the desire 
of doing good'. Benevolence must be 
Universal, reaching to every man with- 
out exception ; but beneficence cannot 
be so universal, for it is necessarily con- | 


fined by several considerations ; such a? 
our knowledge of objects, and their dif- 
ferent circumstances, as well as’ our 
own abilities and opportunities of exer- 
cising therfi. 'Benevolence or good will 
to others does not imply, that v/e are to 
neglect our -own interests. Our salva- 
tion, health, prospeiaty, and i-epntation. 
should all be objects of concern: nor 
will this clash with the affection we may 
bear to others; on the conti-ary, expe- 
riencing the importance of these bless- 
ings ourselves, we shall be anxious for 
others to possess them also. The duties 
of benevolence include those we owe to 
men, purely on the ground of their be- 
ing of the same species with ourselves; 
such as sympathy, relief, 8cc. ; those we 
owe to our countiy, desiiing its honour, 
safety, prosperity; those we owe to the 
church of God, as love, zeal, 8cc. ; those 
we owe to families ai>d individuals, as 
affection, care, provision, justice, for- 
bearance, &c. Benevolence manifests 
itself by being pleased' with the share of 
good every creature enjoys ; in a dispo- 
sition to increase it; in feeling an un- 
easiness at their sufferings ; and in the 
abhorrence of cruelty under e^^ery dis- 
guise or pretext. The desire of doing 
good unconnected with any idea of ad- 
vantage to ourselves is called disinte- 
rested benevolence) though some doubt 
whether, strictly speaking, there be any 
sucli thing ; as’ benevolence is always 
attended with a pleasure to our.selves, 
which forms a kind of mental interest. 
So far, however, as we are able to pre- 
fer the good of others to our own, and 
sacrifice our own comfort for the wel- 
fare of any about us, so far it may be 
said to tie disinterested. See Hutchesem 
on the Passions, p. 13 — 26 ; Doddiic^e’s 
Pect. 65 ; Bedttie's Elements nf Moral 
Science, vol. i. p. 244 — '■249; Brown’s 
Seco?id Essay oxi Shaftesbury’s Cha- 
racteristics; and articles Love, and 
Self-love. 

BEREANS, a sect of protestant dis- 
senters from the church of Scotland, 
who take their title from and profes^ to 
follow the exarnple of the ancient Be- 
reans, in building their system of faith 
and practice upon the Scriptures alone, 
without regard to any human authority 
whatever. 

As to the origin of this sect, we find 
that the Bereans first assembled as a 
separate society of Christians, in the 
city of Edinburgh, in the autumn of 
1773, and soon after in the Parish of 
Fettercairn. The opponents of the Be- 
rean doctrines allege that this new’sy.s- 
tem' of faith would never have been 
heard of, had not I\Tr. Ba!fclay, the 
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founder of it, been disappointed of a set- 
tiemebt in tbe churcli of Scotland. But 
the Bereans in answer to this chai-ge 
appeal not only to Mr. Barclay’s doc- 
trine, uniformly preached in the chm’ch 
of Fettercairn, and many other places 
in that neighbourhood, for fourteen yeai’s 
before that Imnelice became vacant, but 
likewise to two different treatises, con- 
taming the same doctrines, published 
by him about ten or twelve years 
before that period. They admit, in- 
deed, that previous to May 1773, when 
the general assembly, by sustaining the 
king^s presentation in 'favour of Mr. 
Foote, excluded Mr. Barclay from suc- 
ceeding to the .church of Fettercairn 
(notwithstanding the almost unanimous 
desire of the parishioners) the Bereans 
had not left the established church, or 
attempted to erect themselves into a 
distinct society ; but they add, that this 
was by no means necessary on their 
pai’t, until by the assembly’s decision 
they, -were in danger of being not only 
deprived of his instructions, but of being 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd. 
And they add, that it was Mr. Barclay’s 
open and public avowal, both from the 
pulpit and the press, of those peculiar 
sentiments, which now distinguish the 
Bereans, that .was the first and princi- 
pal, if not the only cause of the opposi- 
tion set on foot against his settlement in 
Fettercairn. . 

The Bereans agree with the gi'eat 
majority of Christians respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinitywhich they hold 
as a fundamental article; and they also 
agree in a great measure with the pro- 
fessed principles of botli our established 
churches respecting predestination and 
election, thoiigh they allege that these 
docti’ines are not consistently taught in 
either church. But thw differ from the 
majority of all sects of'Christians in va- 
rious other important 'particulars, such 
as, 1. Respecting our knowledge of the 
Deity. Upon this subject they say, the 
majority of professed Christians stum- 
ble at the very thi’eshold of revelation; 
and, by admitting the doctrine of natural 
religion, natural conscience, natural no- 
dce.s, &c. not founded upon revelation, 
or derived from it by tradition, they give 
up the cause of Christianity at once to 
the infidels; who may justly ai’gue, as 
Mr. Paine in fact does in his Age of Rea- 
son,'that there is no occasion-ror any re- 
velation or word of God, if man. can dis- 
cover his nature and poi’fections from 
his-works alone. But this the Bei-eaiis 
argue is beyond the natural. powers of 
human reason ; and therefore our knoAv-. 
ledge of God is from revelation alone. 
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and that without revelation man would 
never have entertained an idea of liis 
existence. — 2. With regard to faith in 
Christ, and ' assurance of salvation 
through his merits, they differ from al- 
most all other sects whatsoever. These 
they reckon insraarable, or rather the 
same, because (say they) “God hath 
expressly declared, he that believeth 
shall be saved ; and therefore it is not 
oply absurd but impious, and in a man- 
ner calling God a liar, for a man to say 
I believe the Gospel, but have doubts, 
nevertheless, of my pwn salyation.” 
With regard to the various distinctions 
and definitions that have been given of 
diffei’ent kinds of faith, they argue that 
there is nothing incomprehensible or ob- 
scureln the meaning of this word as used 
in Scripture;, but that as faith, when 
applied to human testimony, signifies 
neither more nor less than the mere 
simple belief of that testimony ps true, 
upon the authority of tiie testifier, so, 
when applied to the testimony of God. 
it signifies precisely “the belief of his 
testimony, and resting upon his veracity 
alone, without any kind of collateral 
support .from concurrence of any other 
eiodencc or testimony whatever.^’ And 
thm’’ insist that, as this faith is the gift 
of God alone, so the person to whom it 
is given is as conscious of possessing it 
as the being to whom God gives life is 
of being alive : and therefore he. enter- 
tains no doub.ts either of his faith or his 
consequent salvation through the merits 
of Christ, who died and rose again for 
that pm-pose. In a word, they argue that 
the Gospel would not be what it is held 
forth to be, glad tidings of gveat jo)'-, if it 
did not bring full personal assurance of 
eteraal salvation to the bebever; which 
a.ssui-ance, they insist, is the present in- 
fallible privilege and portion of 'eveyy 
individual believer of the Gosppl.j — ;jl. 
Consistently with the above definition 
of faith, they say that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which has alarmed and 
puzzled so many in aU ages, is nothing 
else but unbelief; and that the expres- 
sion — “it shall not be forgiven neither 
in this world nor that which is to come,” 
means oiily that a person dying in infi-. 
delity would not be forgiven neither un- 
der the former dispensation by Moses 
(the then/iresent dispensation, kingdom, 
or government of God,) nor under the 
Gospel dispensation, which, in respect 
of the Mosaic, was, a kind of future 
world or kingdom to come.r-4. The 
Bereans mterpret a great- part of the 
Old Testament prophecies, and in par- 
ticular the whole of the Psalms, except-, 
ing such as are mei'ely liistorical or lau-= 
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rlatory, to Ijc t}-pical ov prophetical of 
Jesus Clirist, his suffering's, atonement, 
mediation and kingdom ; and they es- 
iccm it a gross penmrsion of these 
psalms and prophecies to apply them to 
the experiences of private Christians. 
In proof of this, they not only urge the 
■(vords of the apostle, that no prophec)" 
is of any private interpretation, but they 
insist that the whole of the quotation's 
from the ancient prophecies in the New 
Testament, and particularly those from 
the Psalms, are expressly applied tO 
Christ. In this opinion ,many other 
classes of protestants agree with them. 
— 5. Of the absolute all-superintending 
sovereignty of the Almighty, the Be- 
reans entertain the highest idea, as well 
as of the uninterrupted exertion thereof 
over all his Avorks, in heaven, earth, and 
hell, however unsearchable by his crea- 
tures. A God without election, they ar- 
gue, or choice in all his Avorks,,is a Go,d 
without existence, a mere idol, a non- 
entity. And to deny God’s election, pur- 
pose, and express will in all his Avorks 
is to make him inferior to ourseh’es. 

As to their practice and cliscijiline, 
they consider infant baptism as a divine 
ordinance, instituted in the room of cir- 
cumcision and thinE it absurd to sup- 
pose that infants, Avho all agree are ad- 
missible to the kingdom of God in hea- 
ven, should, nevertheless, be incapable 
of being admitted into his visible church 
on earth. They commemorate the 
Lord’s supper generally once a month; 
but as the words of the institution fix 
no particular period, they sometimes 
oelebiatc it oftener, and sometimes at 
more distant periods, as it may suit their 
general convenience. Tliey meet every 
Lord’s day for the purpose of preach- 
ing, praying, and exhorting to love and 
^lod Avorks. With regard to admission 
;^id exclusion of members, their method 
is A ery simple : Avhen any person, after 
hearing the Berean doctrines', professes 
his belief and assurance of the truths of 
tlie Gospel, and desires to be admitted 
into their communion, he is cheerfully 
received’ upon his profession, Avhatevey 
may have been his former manner of 
life. But if such a one should aftei-Avards 
dratv back from his good profession or 
practice, they first admonish him,' and, 
if that has no effect,- they leave him to 
liimself. They do not think- that they 
have any power to deliver a backsliding 
brother to Satan ; that text, and other 
similar passages, such as, “Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven,” &c. tliqy consider as restrict- 
ed to the apostles, and to the inspired 
testimony alone, and not to be extended 


to any church on earth, or any number 
of churches or of Christians, Avhether 
decided by a majority of votes, or bv 
unariim ous Amices. N either do they think 
themschms authorized, as a Christian 
church, to enquh'e into each other’s po- 
litical opinions, any more than to exa- 
mine into each other’s notions of philo- 
sophy. They both recommend and prac- 
tise, as a Christian duty, submission to 
laAvful authority ; but they do not think 
that- a man by becoming a Christian, br 
joining their society, is under any obli- 
gation by the rules of the Gospel to re- 
nounce his right of- priAmte judgment 
upon matters of public or private im- 
portance. , Upon all such subjects they 
allow each other to think and act as each 
may see it his duty ; and they require 
nothing more of the members than a 
uniform and steady profession of the 
apostolic faith, and a suitable Avalk aiul 
conversation. 

It is said that their doctrine has found 
converts in various places of Scotland, 
England, and America; and that they 
have congregations in Edinliurgh, Glas- 
goAV, Paisley, Stirling, Crieff, Dundee, 
, Arbroath, INlontrose, F ettercairn, Aber- 
deen, and other towns in Scotland, as 
Avell as in London, and various places in 
Ei^land. 

For farther particulars of the doc- 
trines of this sect, see the Avorks of 
Messrs. Barclay, J\^icol, Brooksbank, 
and JVBRae. See also j\Ir. A. M‘Lean’s 
Treatise on the Commission, first edi- 
tion, p. 88. in Avhich Mr. Barclay’s no- 
tion of assurance is combated. • 

BERENGARIANS, a denomination, 
in the eleventh century, Avhich adhered 
to the opinions of Berengarius, avIio as- 
serted that the bread and AVine in the 
Lord’s Supper are not really and essen- 
tially, but figuratwely changed into the 
liody and blood of Chi'ist. Bis folloAvers 
Avere divided in opinion as to the eucha- 
rist. Some allOAved them to be. changed 
in effect; others admitted a change in 
part ; and others an entire change, Avith 
this restriction, that, to'those Aylio com- 
municated unAvorthily, the elements 
Avere changed back again. 

BERYLEIANS, so called from Be- 
ryllus, an Arabian, bishop of Bozarth, 
who flouri.shed in th e third century. He 
taught that Christ djd not cxis-t liefore 
Mary; but that a spirit issuing from 
God himself, and therefore superior to 
all human souls, as being a portion of 
the diidne nature, Avas united to him at 
the time of his liirth. 

BETHLEHEMITES, a sect called 
'also Star-bearers, because they Avei'e 
i! distinguished by a red star having five 
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rays, which they wore on their breast, 
in memory of the star which appeared 
to the wise men. Several authors have 
mentioned this order, but none of them 
have' told us their origin, nor whei’e 
their convents were situated ; if wc ex- 
cept Matthew Paris, who says that, in 
1257, they obtained a settlement in 
England, which was at Cambridge, in 
r nimp ington-sti’ect. 

BJBLE, the name applied by Chris- 
uans by waj"- of eminence, to the col- 
lection, of sacred writings, or the' hoi)' 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

I. Bible, ancient Dwisions and Or- 
der of. After the return of the Jews 
from ' the Babylonish captivity. Ezra | 
collected as many copies as he could of 
tlie sacred writing.s, and out of them all 
prepared a correct edition, arranging 
the several Books in their proiier order. 
TIicsc books he divided into three parts. 
I. The' law. 11. The prophets. III. The | 
Hagiographia, i. e. the holy writings. 1 
I. The law, contains — 1, Genesis; — 2,' 
Exodus; — 3, Leviticus; — 4, Numbers;! 
— 5, Deuteronomy. II. The writings of l 
the prophets are — 1, Joshua; — 2, Judges, I 
with Ruth; — 3, Samuel; — 4, Kings; — 
5, Isaiah; — 6, Jeremiah, with his La- 
mentations; — 7, Ezekiel; — 8, Daniel; — 
9, The twelve minor prophets ; — 10, 
Job; — 11, Ezra; — 12, Nchemiah; — -IS, 
Esther. III. The Hagiographia consists 
of — 1, The Ps^alms; — 2, The Proverbs; 
— 3, Ecclesiastes; — 4,' The Song of 
Solomon. This di\ision was made for 
the sake of reducing the number of the 
sacred books to the number of the let- 
ters in their alphabet, which amount to 
twenty-two. Afterwards the Jews rec- 
koned twenty-four books in their canon 
of scr;pture;_ in disjmsing of which the 
law stood asdn the former division, and 
tlie prophets wei’e distributed into for- 
mer and latter: the former prcmliets are 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; the 
latter prophets are Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve minor jirophets. 
And the HagiogTaphia consists of the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Job, the Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, the 
Chronicles. Under the name of Ezra 
they comprehend Nchemiah: this or- 
der hath not always been observed,- but 
the variations from it are of no moment.. 
The live books of the law are divided 
into" forty-five sections.' This division 
many of the Jews hold to' have been ap- 
pointed by Moses himself; but othens, 
with more probabiljt)', ascribe it to Ezra. 
The design of this division was that 
one of these sections might be read in 
5’ 


their synagogues every Sabbath day; the 
number v/as fifty-four, because, in their 
intercalated years, a month being then 
added, there were fifty-four sabbaths: 
in other yeai’s the)' reduced them to 
fifty-two, b)' twice joining together two 
short sections. Till the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they read onl)- 
the law; but, the reading of it being 
then prohibited, they substituted in the 
room of it fifty-four sections out of the 
prophets; and when the reading of the 
law was restored b)' the Maccabees, the 
section which was read every sabbath 
out of the law served for their first les- 
son, and the section out of the prophets 
for their second. These sections were 
divided into verses ; of which division, 
if Ezra was not the author, it. was intro- 
duced not long after him, and seems to 
have been designed for the rise of the 
Targumists, or Chaldee interpreters; 
for after the return of the Jewfe from the 
Bab) Icnish captivity, when the Hebrew 
language ceased to be their mother 
tongue, and the Chaldee grew into use 
instead of it, the custom was, that the 
law should be first read in the origuial 
Hebrew, and then interpreted to the 
people in the Chaldee language; for 
which purpose these shorter sections 
were veiy convenient. 

II. Bible, History of. It is thought 
that Ezra published the Scrijjtures in 
the Chaldee character, for, that lan- 
guage bcinij generally used among the 
Jews, be thought proper to change the 
old Hebrew character for it, which hath 
since that time been retained only by 
the Samaritans, among whom it is pre- 
sciwed to this da)', Prideaux is of opi- 
nion that Ezra made additions in seve- 
ral parts of the Bible, where an)' thing 
appeared necessary for illustrating, con- 
necting, or completing the work-; in 
which he appears to have been assisted 
by the same Spirit in which they were 
fii-st written.' Among such additions are 
to be reckoned the last chapter of Deu- 
tcronom)', wherein Moses seems to give 
an accoimt of his own death an,d burial, 
and tbe succession of Joshua after him. 
To the same cause our learned author 
thinks are to l)e attributed m'any other 
interpolations in the Bible, which crea- 
ted difficulties and objections to the au- 
thenticity of the sacred text, no ways to 
be solveil witiiout allowing them. Ezra 
changed the names of several places 
which were grown obsolete, and, in- 
•stcad of them, putfliheir ndw names b)' 
which they were then called in the text. 
Thus it is that Abraham is said to have 
pursued the kings who carried Lot away 
captive 'as 'far as Dan; whereas that 
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place in IMoscs’.'-.tinie -was called Laisli, 
tlie name Dan bein!:^ unknown till the 
Danites, long after the death of Moses, 
possessed themselves of it. The Jewish 
canon of Scripture was then settled by^ 
Ezra, yet not so but that several varia- 
tions have been made in it. Malachi, for 
instance, could not be put in the Bible 
by him, since that pi-ophet is allowed to 
have lived after Ezra ; nor could Nehe- 
miah be there, since that book mentions 
(chajj. xii. v. 22) Jaddua as high priest, 
and Darius Codomanus as king ot Per- 
sia, who were at least a hundred years 
later than Ezra. It may I>c tiddcd, that, 
in the first book of Chronicle.s, the ge- 
nealogy' of the sons of Zenibbabel is car- 
ried (lown for so many generations as, 
must necessarily bring it to the time of 
Alexander; and consecjucntly this book, 
or at least this part of it, could not be in 
the canon in Ezra’s day's. Jt i.'mjrobable 
the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Esther, and Malachi, were 
adopted into the Bible in the time of 
Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the great synagogue. The Jews, at fir.st, 
were very reserved in communicating 
their Scriptures'to strangers; despising 
and shunning the Gentiles, they would 
not disclose to them any of the treasui'es 
concealed in the Bible. We may add, 
that thejicoplc bordering on the'Jcws, 
as the Egyptians, Plicenicians, Arabs, 
(kc. were not \'ciy curious to know the 
laws or history of a pcoide, vvhom in 
their turn tli'ey hated and despised. 
Their first acc|uaintancc with these 
books was not till after the several cap- 
ti^•ities of the Jews, when the singularitv 
of the Hebrew laws and ceremonies in- 
duced several to desire a more particu- 
lar knowledge of them. Josephus seems 
sin-jiriscd to find such slight footsteps of 
the Scripture history interspersed in the 
Egyqitian, Chaldean, PluEuician, and 
Grecian histoiy, and accounts for it 
hence; that the sacred books -were not 
as yet translated into Greek, or other 
languages, and consequently not known 
to the writers of tliose nations. The 
first version of the Bible was that of the 
Sep tuagint into Greek, by order of that 
patron of literature, Ptolemy' Philadcl- 
]jhus; though some maintain that the 
whole was not then translated, but only 
thc I’cntaiench; between wliich and 
the other books in the Septuagint A'cr- 
sinn, the critics find a great diversity in 
point of style and expression, as well as' 
ofe accuracy. ^ 

_ III. Bible, vio^dern Divinioiis of. The 
division of, the Scriptures into chapters, 
as' we at present liaVc tl;em, is of mo- 
dem date. Some attribute it to Stephen 


Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reigns of John and Henry III. But 
the true author of the invention wa.s 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, commonly called 
Hugo Cardinalis, because he was the 
first Dominican that ever was raised to 
the degree of cardinal, llliis Hugo flou- 
rished about A. D. 1240: he wrote a 
comment on the Scriptures, and pro- 
jected the first conconlance, which is 
that of the vulgar Latin Bible. The aim, 
of this work being for the more easy.' 
finding out any word or passage in the 
Scriptures, he found it necessary to di- 
vide the book into sections, and the sec- 
tions into subdivisions; for till that time 
the vul.gar Latin Bibles were without 
any division at all. These sections are 
the chapters into which the Bible hath 
ever since been divided; but the subdi- 
\nsion of the chapters was not then into 
verses, as it is now. Hugo's method of 
subdividing them was by' the letters A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin, 
at an equal distance from each other, 
according to the lepgth of the chapters. 
The subdivision of the chapters into 
verse.s, as they now stand in ou'r Bibles, 
had its oi-iginal from a famous Jewish 
Rabbi, named Mordecai Nathan, about 
1445._ This rabbi, in imitation of Hugo 
Cardinalis, drew up a concoi-dance to 
the Hebrew Bible, for the use of the 
Jews. But though he followed Hugo 
in his division of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon his inventions as 
to the subdivision, and contrived that 
by' verses: this' being found to be a 
I much more convenient method, it has 
! been ever since followed. And thus, as 
I the Jews borrmved the division of the 
books of the Holy Scriptures into chap- 
ters from the Christians, in like man- 
ner the Chi-istians bon-owed that of the 
chajiters into vei’ses from the Jews. 
The present oixler of the several books 
is almost the same (the Apociypha ex- 
cepted) as that made by' the council of 
Trent. 

IV. Bible, rejected Books of. Tlie 
apociyphal books of the Old' Testa- 
ment, according to the Romanists, arc 
the book of Enoch (see Jude 14,) the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the 
third and fourth books of Maccabees, 
the prayer of Manasseh, the Testa- 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
Psalter of Solomon, and some other 

E ieces of this nature. The apociyphal 
ooks of the New Testament are the 
epistle of St. Barnalias, the pretended 
epi.stlc of St. Paul to the Laodiceans, 
several spurious Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and Revelations; the book 
of Hennas, entitled the Shephei-d; 
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Jesirs Chvlst’s letter to Ab^ai-us; tlie 
■epistles of St Paul to Seneca, and se- 
veral other pieces of the like nature ; 
as may be seen in the collection of- the 
apocr\T3hal, writings of the New Testa- 
ment ’made' by F abricius. Protestants, 
while they agi-ce with the Roman Ca- 
tholics in rejecting all those' as unca- 
sionicai, have also justly rejected the 
books of Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ec- 
clesiasticus, Barach, and 1st and 2nd 
Maccabees. 

V. Bible, Traiislations of. vVe 
have already mentioned the first trans- 
lation of the Old Testament by the 
LXX. (§ 2.) Both Old mid New Testa- 
ments were afterwards translated into 
Latin b}'- the primitive Christians ; and 
while the Roman empii« sul3si.«*^cd iri 
Europe, the reading of the Scrjptui-cs 
in the Latin tongue, which was the 
■universal language .of that empirej pre- 
vailed everjf where ; but since the face 
of affairs iri Europe has been changed, 
and so many different monarchies erect- 
ed upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the Latin tongue has by degrees grown 
into disuse; whence has arisen a neces- j 
sity of translating the Bible into tlie re- i 
spective languages of each people ; and 
tliis has produced as many different 
versions of the Scriptures in. the mo- 
dern languages as there are different 
nations professing the Christian religion. 
Of the principal of these, as well as of 
some ■ other ancient translations, and 
the earliest and most elegant printed 
editions, we shall now bake notice in 
their order. 

1. Armenian. There is avery 
ancient Armenian version of the whole 
Bible, done from tlie Greek of the LXX. 
by some of their doctors, about the time 
er Chrysostom. This was first printed 
entire, 1664, by one of tlieir bishops at 
Amsterdam, in quarto, ivith the New 
Te.stament in octavo. 

2. Bible, Bohemian. The Bohe- 
mians have a Bible translated by eight 
of their doctors, whom they had sent 
to the schools of Wirteraberg and Basil 
on pui’pose to study tlje original lan- 
guages: it was printed in Moravia in 
1539. 

3. Bible, Croatian. A translation of 
the New Testament into the Croatian 
language was published by F ab er Creim, 
andothei's, in 1562 and 1563. 

4. Bible, Gselk. A few years ago, a 
version ■ of tlie Bible in the Gallic or 
Erse language was published at Edin- 
burgh, where the Gospel is preached 
reg'ularly in that language in two chap- 
elSj for the benefit of tlie natives of the 
Highlands. 
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5. Bible, Georgian. The inhabitants 
of Georgia, in Asia, have long had a 
translation of the Bible in their ancient 
language; but that language baying 
now become, almost obsolete, and the 
Geoi'gians in general being veiy igno- 
rant, few of them can either read or 
imderstand it. 

6. Bible, Gothic. It is generally said 
that Ulphilas, a Gothic bishop, who 
lived in the fourth ccntuiy, made a ver- 
sion of the whole Bible, except the book 
of Kings, for the use of his countrymen; 
that book he omitted, because of the 
trequent mention of the. wars therein, 
as, tearing to inspire too much of the 
military genius into that people. We 
have nothing remaining ot this version 
but the four' EvangehsLs, printed in 
quarto, at Dort, in 1665, from a very 
ancient manuscript 

7. l^viBLE,- Grison, A translation of 
the Bible into the language of the Gri- 
sons, in Italy, was completed by Coir, 
ancl published in 1720. 

5. Bible, Icelandic. Tlie inhabi- 
tants of 'Iceland have a version of the 
Bible in their language, which was 
translated by Thorlak, and published 
in 1584. 

9. Bible, Indian. A translation of 
the Bible into the North America 
Indian language, by Elliot, was pub- 
lished, in quat’to, at Cambridge, in 
1685. 

10. Bible, Irkh. About the middle 
of the .sixteenth century, Bedell, bishop 
of Kilmore, set on foot’ a translation of 
the Old Testament into the Irish lan- 
guage, the New Testament and the 
Liturgy having been befoi-e (translated 
into that language: the bishop appoint- 
ed one King to execute this work, who, 
not understanding tlie oriental lan- 
guages, was obliged to translate it from 
the English. This work was received 
by Bedell, who, after having compared 
the Irish with the English translation, 
compared the latter with the Hebrew, 
the LXX. and the Italian version of 
Diodati. When it was finished, the 
bishop would have been himself at' the 
charge of the Impression ; but his de- 
sign was .stopped, upon advice given 
to the lord lieutenant and archbishop 
of Canterbury, that it would seem 
a shameful thing for a nation to pub- 
lish a Bible ti-anslated by sucli a des- 
picable hand as Kiiig: however, the 
manuscript was' not lost, for it went 
to press m 1685, and was afterwards 
published. 

11. Bible, King James's. See No, 
24. 

12. Bible, Malabriaru In 1711; 
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Messrs. Ziej;eiil)uld and Grindlcr, two 
Danish missionaries, published a trans- 
latiou of the New Testament in the 
Malabrian language, after which ^ they 
proceeded to translate the Old Testa- 
ment. , ^ • 

33. Bibt.f., ' Mctlaijcin. About 1670, 
Sir Robert lloyle procured a-_transla- 
tion ctf the New Testament into the 
Mala\'an langna.ge, which he jirintcd, 
and sent the v/holc impression to the 
East Indies. 

14. Biblk, Rhcml’th. See No. 23. 

15. Biulk, Samaritan. At the head 
of the oi'icntal versions of the Bilde 
must be placed the Samaritan, as being 
tlie most ancient of all (though neither 
its age nor author have been yet ascer- 
tained,) and admitting no more for the 
I-Ioly Scripture but the five books of 
Mo.ses. This translation is made from 
the Samaritan Hehrew text, which is a 
little dillerent from the Hebrew text of 
the Jews: this ver.sion has never been 
printed tdone, nor any where but in the 
Ihjh glots of London and Paris. 

1(5. Biblk, Siiu'din/t. In 153-!, Olaus 
and Laurence jtublished a Swedish 
Bilfie Irom the German ver-sion of Mar- 
tin Luther: it was revised in 1037 by 
order of king Gustavus Adol])hus, and 
was afterwards almost universally re- 
ceived. 

17. Bini.F,, Jin j^do- Saxon. — If wc en- 
quire into the versions of tlic Bilfie of 
our own country, wc sluill find that 
Adelm, l)isho]) of Sherbui'n, who lived 
in 709, made an English Saxon version 
of tlie Psalms; :uk1 that EdlVid, or Ec- 
bert, bi'^hop of Lindisferne, who lived 
about 730, translated several of the 
I looks of Scrijiture into the same lan- 
guage. It is said, likewise, the vener- 
able Bede, v. ho died in 785, translated 
the whole Bible into Saxon. — But Cuth- 
bert, Befle’s disciple, in the enumera- 
tion of his masteras work.s, .sjieaks only 
of his translation of the Go.s])cl, and 
saj’s notiling of the rest of the Bible. 
Some sa)' tliat king Alfred, who lived 
about 890, translated a great jxirt of 
the Scrijitures. MT find an ojd ver- 
sion in the Anglo Saxon of -several 
books of the Bilile, made by Ellric, ab- 
bot of Malmeslmry: it was published 
at Oxford in 1699. There is an. old 
Anglo Saxon version of the four Go.s- 
pels, published by Matthew Parker, 
archbishop of Canterbuiy, in 1571, the 
author whereof is iliiknown. Mr. Mill 
observes, tb it this' version ivas made 
from 'a I/ifm - 1 py of the old Vidgate. 
The vliole Scripture is said by .some 
to lun-e been translated into the Anglo 
Saxon by Bede, about 701, though 
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others contend he only translated the 
Gospels. , We have certain books oi 
parts of the Bible by several other 
translators; as, first, the Psalms,' by 
Adelm, bishop of Sherburn, cotempo- 
rary with Bede, though by others this 
version is attributed to king Alfred, 
who lived two hundred years later. 
Another version of the Psalms, in An- 
glo Saxon, was published by Spelman 
in 1640. — 2. The evangelists, still ex- 
tant, done from the ancient Vulgate, 
before it was I’cviscd by St. Jerome, by 
an author unknown, and published hy 
Matthew Parker in 1571. An old Sax- 
on version of sevei’al books of the Bible 
made bvElfric, abbot of Malmesbury, 
several fragments of which wmre pub- 
lished by Will. Lilly, 1638; the genuine 
co])v by Edm. ^riwaite-S, in 1699, at 
Oxford. 

18. BibPes, Arabic. In 1516, Aug, 
Justinian, bishop of Nebio, printed at 
Genoa an Arabic version of the Psalter, 
with the liebrew text and Chaldee 
paraphrase, adding Latlh interpreta- 
tions : there are also Arabic versions of 
the whole Scri])turc in the Polyglots of 
London and Paris; and we have an 
edition of the Old Testament cntii-e, 
printed at Rome, in 1671, by order of 
the congregation dc jirojtnganda fide; 
but it is of little esteem, as having been 
altered agreeably to the Vulgate edi- 
tion. The Arabic Bibles among us are 
not the .same with .those used udth the 
Christians in the East. Some learned 
men take the Arabic version of the 
Old Testament ]u’inted in the Poly- 
glots to be that of S'aadias’s, who lived 
abcBit D. 900: their reason is, that 
vVben A'/.er, a great imtagonist of Saa- 
dias, quotes some passages .of his vci‘- 
sion, which are the same with those in 
the Araliic version of the Polyglots; 
yet others ai'c of opinion that Saadias’s 
ver.sion is not extant. In 1622, Eiye- 
nius jjrinted an Arabic Pentateuch call- 
ed also the Pentateuch of Maurita- 
nia, as Ijcing made by the Jews of Bar- 
bary, and lor their use. This ver.sion 
is very literal, and esteemed very ex- 
act. The four evangelists have also, 
been published in Araljic, with a Latin 
vei'sion, at Rome, in 1591, folio. These 
have been since reprinted in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris, with sohie 
little alteration of Gabriel Sionila. Er- 
penius published an Arabic New Te.s- 
tameut entire, as he found it in his 
manuscript co])y, at Leyden, 1616. 
There arc some’ other Arabic versions 
of later date mentioned by Walton in 
his Prolegomena, i)articularly a ver.sion 
of the Psalms, pi-eserved at' Sion Col 


lege, London, and another of the pro- ] 
phets at Oxford; neither of which have 
oeen published. ' Proposals were' issued 
for printing a new edition of the Ara- 
bic Bible, by Mr. Carlyle,^ chancellor of 
tlie diocese of Carlisle’ and profcssoriof 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge ; 
but I am sorry to add that he has been 
called away by death, without finish- 
ing it. 

19. Bibles, Chaldee, are' onl)'^ the 

losses or exposition^ made Ijy the Jews 

at the time-when thej spoke'the Chal- 
dee tongue : these they call by the 
name of targumim, or paraphrases, a^s 
not being any strict vei'sion of the 
Scripture. They have been inserted 
entire in the large Plebi’ew Bibles of 
Venice and Basil; but are read more 
comniodiously in the. Polyglots, being 
there attended- with a Latin transla- 
tion. 

20. Bibles, Coptic. There are se- 
veral manuscript copies of the Coptic 
Bible in some of the great libraries, es- 
pecially in fiiat of the late French 
king. Dr. Vhlkins pulilished the Cop- 
tic New Testament, in quarto, in ^ 716 ; 
and the Pentateuch also in quarto, in 
1731, with Latin translations. Pie 
reckons these versions to have been 
made in the- end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century. 

21. -Bibles, Danish. The first Da- 
nish Bible was published by Peter Paf- 
ladus, Olaus Chiysostom, John Synnin- 
gius, and John Maccabreus, in 1550, in 
which they followed Luther’s first Ger- 
man version. There are two other ver- 
sions, the one by John Paul Rtsenius, 
bishop of Zealand, in 1605 ; the other 
of the New Testament only, by John' 
Michel, in 1524. 

22. Bibles, Dutch. See No. 26. 

23. Bibles, Dost Indian. See No. 

12, IS, 44. , . 

S4._ .Bibles, Mnglish. ' The first 
English Bible we read of was that trans- 
lated by J. Wickliffe, about the year 
1360, but never planted, though there 
are manuscript copies of it in several 
of the public .libraries. A translation, 
ho-vvever, of -the New Testament by 
Wickliffe was printed by Mr. Lewi^' 
about 1751. J. de Trevisa, who died 
about -1398, is also said to have trans- 
lated the whole Bible; but wdicther 
any copies of it are remaining does mot 
appear. The fir.sfprinted Bible in our 
language was that translated . by W.’ 
Tindal, ■ assisted by Miles Coverdalc, 
printed abroad in 1526 ; but most of 
the copies were bought up an;! burnt 
by bishop Tunstal and Sir- Thomas 
More - It only contained the New Tes- 


tament, and was, revised and republish- 
ed by the same person in 1530. The 
prolog-ues and prefaces added to it, re- 
fi’ect on the bishops and clergy; but 
this edition was also suppressed, and- 
.the' copies burnt. _ In 1532, Tindal and 
his associalcs finished the whole Bible, 
i except the Apocryjdia, and printed it 
abroad : but, while he, was afterwards 
]>reparing a second edition, he was taken 
up and burnt for heresy in Flanders. 
On Tindal’s death, his work was caN 
ried on. by Coverdde, and John Rogers, 
superintendant of an English church in 
Gpmany, and the first Martyr, in the 
reign of queen Mary,’ who translated 
the -Apociypha, and revised Tindal’s 
translation, corhpariug it with the Her 
j brew, Greek, J^atin, and German, and 
adding prefaces, and notes from Lu- 
ther’s Bible. He dedicated the -whole 
to Plenry VIIL' in 1537, under the bor- 
rowed name of Tliomas Matthews; 
•whence this has been usually .called 
Matthew’s Bilfic. It was printed a.t 
Hamburgh, and license obtained for 
publi.shing it in England, by the favour 
of archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops 
Latimer and Shaxton. The first Bible 
printed by authority in England,' and 
publicly "set -up in churches, was the 
same jTindal’s version, revised - and 
compared with the Hebrew, and in 
many'places amended by Miles Cover- 
dale,’ afterwards bisho’p of Exeter; 
and examined after him liy archbisliop 
Cranmer, who added a preface to it; 
whence this was called - Cranmer’s 
Bible. It was printed by Grafton, of 
the largest volume, and publisfiecl in 
1540; and, by a royal proclamation, 
every pai-ish was obliged to set one -of 
the cojiies in their cliurch, under .the 
penalty of- forty shilling.? a month ; yet, 
two years after, the popish bishops ’ob- 
tained its suppression by the' king. ' It 
was restored under Edward VI., sup- 
pressed again under queen Mary’s 
reign, and restored again in the first 
year of queen Elizabeth, and a new 
'edition of it given in 1562. Some Eng- 
lish exiles at Geneva, in queen Maiy’s 
reign, viz. Coverdale, Goodman, 'Gil- 
bic, Sam])son, Cole, .Wittingham, and 
Knoxi made a new translation, printed 
there in 1560, the New Testamfent 
having been printed in 1557 ; hence 
called the Geneva Bible, containing 
the variations of readings, marginal 
annotations, &c. on account of which it 
was much valued by the puritan party 
in that and the following reigns. Abp. 
Parker rcsolve'd on a new translation 
for the .public use of -the church ; and 
enga.ared the bishops, and other learned 
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nien, to take each a share or portion : f 
these, afterwards joined together I 
and printed, witli short annotations, in 
1568, in large folio, made what was 
afteinrards called the Great English 
Bible, and commonly the Bishops’ 
Bible. In 1589, it was also published 
in octavo, in a small Imt fine black let- 
ter; and here the. cliapters rvere di- 
\ided into ^'erses, but without any 
l)reaks for them, in which the method 
of the Geneva Bible was followed, 
which was the first English Bible where 
any distinction of verses was made. It 
was afterwards printed in large folio, 
with corrections, and several, prolego- 
mena in 1572 : this is called Matthew 
Parker’s Bible. 'Die initial letters of 
each traTislator’s name were put at the 
end of his part ; e. ffr. at the end of the 
Pentateuch, W. E.for M^illiam Exon; 
tliat is, William, bishoji of Exeter, 
whose allotment ended there: at the 
end cf Samuel, R. M. for Richard Me-, 
nevensis; or liishop of St. David’s, to 
whom the second allotment fell : and 
tlic like of the rest. Tlie archbishop 
oversaw, directed, examined, and fin- 
ished the whole. This translation was 
used in the churches for forty yeans, 
tliough the Geneva Biljle was more 
road in private houses, being printed 
atimve twent)' times in as many years. 
King James boro it an inveterate liatred, 
on account^ of the notes, which, at tlie 
Hampton Court conference, he charged 
as partial, untnie, seditious, &c. -The 
Bishop.s’ Bible, too, liad its faults. 
The king frankly owned that he had 
seen no good trahskition of the Bible in 
English ; l)ut he tliought that of Ge- 
neva the rvorst of all. After the trans- 
lation of the Bible by the bishops, two 
other private versions had been made 
of the New Testament; the first bv 
Laurence Thompson, from Beza’s Latin 
crlitiun, with the notes of Beza, publish- 
ed in 1582, in quarto, and afterwards 
in 1589, varying very little from the 
Geneva Bible ; the second by the Pa- 
pists at Rheims, in 1584, called the 
Rhemish Bilfie, or Rhemish translation. 
These, finding it impossible to keep 
die people from having the Scriptures 
in tlieir vulgar tongue, resolved to give 
a version of their own, as favouralile lo 
tlieir cause as might be. It was printed 
on a large-paper, with a fair letter and 
margin: one complaint against it was, 
its retaining a - multitude of Hebrew 
and Greek words untranslated, for 
want, as the. editors express it, of 
proper and adequate terms in the 
English to render them by; as the 
words azymoi, tunike, holocaust, fire- 


( fiuce, fiasche, See. however, many of 
! the copies were seized by the queen’s 
searchers, and confiscated ; and Thomas 
Cartwright' was solicited by secretary 
Walsingham to refute it; but, after a 
good progress made therein, archbishop 
Whitgift prohibited his further pro- 
ceeding, as judging it improper that 
the doctrine of the church of England 
should be committed to the defence of 
a puritan ; and appointed Dr. Fulke in 
his place, who refuted the Rhemists 
with great spirit and learning. Cart- 
wright’s refutation was also afterwai’ds 
published in 1618, under archbishop 
Abbot. About thirty years after their 
New Testament, the Roman Catholics 

S ublished a translation of the Old at 
>ouay, 1609, and 1610, from the Vul- 
giite, with annotations, so that the 
English Roman Catholics have now 
the whole Bible in their mother tongue; 
though, it is to be observed, they are 
, forbidden to read it without a license 
from their superiors. Tlie last English 
Bible' was that which proceeded from 
the Hampton Court conference, in 
1603 ; where, many exceptions, being 
made to the Bishops’ Bible, king James 
gave order for a new one ; not, as the 
preface expresses it, for a translation 
altogether new, nor yet to make a good 
one better; or, of many good ones, one 
be.st. Fifty-four learned men were ap- 
pointed to this office by the king, as 
appears by his letter to the archbishop, 
dated 1604; which being three years 
before the ti'anslation was entered upon, 
it is probalile seven of them were either 
dead, or had declined the task ; since 
Fuller’s Bst of the translators makes 
but forty-seven, who, being ranged un- 
der six divisions, entered on their pro- 
vince in 1607. It was published in 
1613, -with a dedication to James, and 
a learned preface; and is commonly 
called king James’s Bible. After this, 
all the other versions dropped, and fell 
into disuse, excejit the epistles and 
Gospels in the Common Prayer Book, 
which were still continued according to 
the Bishops’ translation till the altera- 
tion of the liturgy, in 1661, and the 
psalms and hymns, which are to this 
day continued as in the old version. 
The judicious Selden, in his Table- 
talk, speaking of the Bible, says, “ The 
English translation of the Bible, is tlie 
best translation in the world, and ren- 
ders the sense of the original best; 
taking in for the English translation the 
Bishops’ Bible, as well as king James’s. 
The translators in king James’s time 
took an excellent way. That part of 
the. Bilile was given to him who was 
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most excellent in such a tongue (as tlie 
Apocrypha to Andrew Downs:) and 
then they met together, and one rea.d 
die translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, or, Spanish, or 
Italian, &c. If they found any fault, 
they spoke ; if not, he read on.” [King 
James’s Bible is that now read by au- 
thority in all the chui'ches in Britain.] 
hHotwithstanding, however, the excel- 
lency of this translation, it must be ac- 
knowledged that our increasing ac- 
(fuaintance with oi’iental customs and 
manners, and the changes our lan^iage 
has undergone since king James’s time, 
are very powerful arguments for a new 
ti-anslation, or at least a correction of 
the old one. There have been various 
English Bibles with marginal refer- 
ences by Canne, Hayes, , Barker, Scat- 
tdrgood. Field, Tennisori, Lloyd, Blay- 
ney, Wilson, &c. ; but the best we 
have, perhaps, of this kind, are Brown’s 
and Scott’s. 

25. B 1 BLI 5 I 3 , Ethiojiic. The Ethio- 
pians have also translated the Bible 
into their language. There have been 
printed separately the Psalm.s, Canti- 
cles, some chapters of Genesis, Ruth, 
Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and 
the New Testament, all which have 
been since reprinted in the -Polyglot of 
London. As to the Ethiopic New 
Testament,' which was first printed at 
Rome in 1548, it is a very inaccurate 
work, and is reprinted in the English 
Polyglot with all its faults.' 

26. Bibles, Flemish, ■ The Fleniish 

Bibles of the Romanists are very nu- 
merous, and for the most part’ have no 
author’s name prefixed to them, till 
that of Nicholas Vinck, printed at 
Louvain in 1548. The Flemish vei*- 
sions made use of by the Calvinists till 
1637, were copied principally from that 
of Luther. But the Sjmdd of Dort 
having, in 1618, appointed a new trans- 
lation of the Bible into Flemish, depu- 
ties were named for the work, which 
was not finished till 1637. ' . 

27. Bibles, French. The oldest 
French Bible we hear of is the version 
of Peter de Vaux, chief of the Wal- 
denses, who lived about the -year 1160. 
Raoul de Preste translated the Billie 
into French in the reim of king 
Charles V. of France, Aout A. D. 
1383. Be.sides these, there are several 
old French translations of particular 
parts of the Scripture. The doctors 
of Louvain published the, Bible in 
French at Louvain, by order of the 
emperor Charles V, in 1550. There 
is a version by Isaac le Maitre de Sacy, 


published in 1672, with explanations of 
the literal and spiritual meaning of the 
text; which was received with -^von- 
derful ajiplause, and has often been re- 
printed. Of the Neiv Testaments in 
French, which have been printed se- 
pai'atel)'-, one of the most remarkable 
is that of F. Amelott'c, of the Oratoiy, 
composed by the direction of some 
French prelates, and printed with an- 
notations in 1666, 1667, and 1670. The 
author pretends he had searched all 
the libraries in Europe, and collated 
the.oldest manuscripts: but, in examin- 
ing his work, it appears that he has 
produced no considerable various read- 
ings which had not before been taken 
notice of either in the London Polyglot, 
or,' elsewhere. The New Testament 
of' Mons, printed' in 1665, with the 
archbishop of' Cambray’s permission, 
and the king of Spain’s license, made 
great noise, in the world. It was con- 
demned by pope Clement IX. in 1668 ; 
by pope Innocent XT. in 1669; and in 
several bishoprics of France at several 
times. The New Testament, publish- 
ed at Trevoux, in 1702,' by M. Simon, 
with literal and critical annotations 
upon difficult passages, -svas condemned 
by the bishops of Paris and Meaux in 
1702. F. Boliours, a Jesuit, with the 
assistance of F. F. Michael TeUier 
and, Peter Bernier, Jesuits, likewise 
published a translation of the New 
Testament in 1697 ; but this translation 
is' for the most part harsh and obscure, 
which was owing to the author’s adhe- 
ring too’ strictly to the Latin text. 
There are likewise French transla 
tions published by Protestant authors; 
9 ne by Robert Peter 01ivetan,'printed 
in 1535, and often reprinted -with the 
corrections of John Calvin and others ; 
another by 'Sebastian Castalio, re- 
markable for particular ways of ex- 
pression never used by' good judges of 
the langiiage. John ' Diodati likewise 
published a French Bible at Geneva in 
1644; but' some find fault with his 
method, in that he rather paraphrases 
the text than, translates it. Faber Sta- 
palensis translated tfie New Testament 
into French, -which was reinsed and 
accommodated to.the use of the refor- 
med churches in Piedmont, and print- 
ed in 1534. Lastly, John le Clerc pub- 
lished a New Te.stament in French at 
Amsterdam, in 1703, with annotations 
taken chiefly from Grotius and_ Ham- 
mond ; but the use of this version was 
prohibited by order of the stateS-gene- 
ral, as tending to revive the errors of 
Sabellius and Socinus.' 

28 . Bibles, German. The first and 
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Tnobt ancient translation ot the Bible in 
file German language is that of blphi- 
las, bishop of the Goths, in (he ye;u- 
360. An imperfect manuscript of this 
version vas lound in the abbey of Ver- 
den, near Cologne, written in letters of 
silver, for which reason it is called 
Codex Argenteiis; and it was published 
by Francis Junius in 1665. The oldest 
German printed Bible extant is that oi 
Kuremburg, in 14J7 ; but who was the 
author of it is uncertain. John Emzer, 
cliaplain to George duke of Saxony, 
published a version of the iNew Testa- 
Tiient in opposition to Luther. There 
is a German Bible of John Ekeus'in 
1537, with Emzer’s New Testament 
added to it; and one by Ulemburgius 
of Westphalia, procured by Ferdinand 
duke of Bavaria, and printed in 1630. 
Martin Lutlier having employed ele- 
ven years in translating the Old and 
New* Testaments, published the Penta- 
teuch and the New Testament in 1522, 
the historical books and the Psalms in 
1524, the books of Solomon in 1527, 
Isaiah in 1529, the Prophets in 1.531, 
and the other books m 1530. The 
learned agree that his language is pure, 
and tlie version clear and free from in- 
B’icades. It was revised by sevej’al 
persons of qualit}’’, who were masters 
of all the delicacies of the German lan- 
guage. The German Bibles which 
have been printed at Saxony, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere, are, for the most 
part, the same as that of Luther, with 
little variation. In 1604, John Pisca»^or 

g ublishcd a version of the Bible in 
lerman taken from that of Jmiius and 
Tremellius; but his turn of expression 
is purely Latin, and not at all agree- 
able to the genius of the German lan- 
guage. The Anabaptists have a Ger- 
man Bible printed at Worms in 1529. 
John Crcllius published his 'version of 
tire New Testament at Racovia in 
1630, and Feibinger his at Amsterdam 
ih’1660. 

29. Bibles, Gi-eek. There are 
many editions of the Bible in Greek, 
but .they may be all reduced to three 
or four principal ones; viz. that of 
Complutum; oi\ Alcala de tienares ; 
tliat of Venice, that of Rome, and that 
of Oxford. The lirsttrvas published iv 
1515 Irv cardinal Ximenes, and inserted 
in the Polyglot Bible, usually called the, 
Complutensian Brble : this edition jis 
not just, .the Greek o£ the LXX being 
altered" in many places according to 
the Hebrew text. It has, however-, 
been reprinted hr the Polyglot Bible of 
Antwei-p, in that of Parrs, and in the 
quarto Bible commonly called Vata- 


bliis’s Bible. The second Greek Bible 
is that of ^^cnice, jrrinted by Aldus in 
1518. Here the Greek text of the 
Septuagint is reprinted just as it stood 
in the mairusci-ipt, full of fa.uhs of the 
copyists, , but easily amended. This 
edition was i-eprinted at Strasbm-g in 
1526, -at Basil in 1545, at Fi-ankfort in 
1597, and other places, with some 
aitei-ations, to bring it nearer the He- 
brew. The most commodious is that 
of Frankfort, there being added to this 
little ucholia, which slrerv the cliifereirt 
intei'-pretations of the old Gi'eyk trans- 
lators. The author of this collection 
has not, added his name, but it is com- 
monly ascribed to Junius. The third 
Greek Bible is that of Rome, or tire 
Vatican, in 1587, with Greek, ^scholia, 
collected from the 'manuscripts in the 
Roman libraries by Peter Morin. It 
was first set on foot by cardinal Mon- 
talbo, afterwards pope Sixtus V. This 
•fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
in 1628, 'by J. Morin, priest of the 
Orator}g wlio lias addecF the Latin 
translation, which in the Roman was 
printed separately with scholia. The 
Greek edition of Rome ha.s been print- 
ed in the Polyglot Billie of London, to 
which are aclcTed at the bottom the 
various readii^'s of the Alexandrian 
manuscript. This has been also re- 
printed in England, in 4to. and 12ma 
with some alterations. It was again 
published at Franekcr, in 1709, by 13o.s, 
who has added all the various re.ad- 
higs he could find. Tlie fourth Greek 
Biljle is that done from the Alexan- 
drian manuscript begun at Oxford by 
Grabe in 1707. In tliis the Alexair- 
drian manuscript is not printed such 
as it is, but such as it was thought it 
should be, he. itps altered whei-ever 
thei-e appeared any fault of t]ie copy- 
ists, or any woi’d inserted from any par- 
ticular dialect : this some tlfink_ an ex- 
cellence, ljut others a fault, urging that 
the mairascript should have been gi^'en 
'absolutely and. entirely of itself,' and all 
conjectures as to the readings; should 
have been thrown into the nofes. W’e 
have many editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament by Erasmus, Stephens, Beza; 
that in the Complutensian' Polyglot, 
the Elzevirs, &c.; and with various 
readings .by Mill, Bengeliu's, M^etstein, 
&c. Those of Wetstcin and Gi-iesbacli, 
are thought by some to exceed all the 
vest. ' 

30. Bibles, Hebrcvj'yCLre either ma<- 
nuscript or printed. ,The best manu- 
script Bibles are those cojfied b^^ the’ 
Jcws''of ,Spain: those copied by the 
Jew's of Germany are less exact, but 
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Tirri^: r<’;ii;ii'n, 'I'lic jvo hin'I*- r.rc 

1 .1 ‘ly cl'^VT! ;p m i -ir’i « ’.Iirr; 

t'u- :<tr!iiiT l> -ill" in 
t-i-. li';'- lln: Hi-IjiTv/ rf H'.ni- 

!( j S**'*. LSI', an I I'ianl’n; th<' i.tf* r in 
r'l r. cti'i^ t,i .\Jiin*t»T anrl 

(ijyjjlii'i^. ]•'. Sinn :i nliivni's that 
iJn- o’.iii- • ni.iiiii'- 'I'ipt Ili-hvfw 
an- iKit MX »ii* Inni'lml 

jcai . ii'.r cIol-s Hali’ii Mi nali.tm. 
•ivlm rjHi.'iis a vast iiiim'jiT n! tlicni. 
jirr’.iMifl that any one oS ilic-nj cxrcf'ls 
W) vravs. Dr.” KcnnicoU, in his Dis- 

MT:..*io_fif:ic*r.il!s, pirfixi-il lo/his Hc- 

IjU'W Bil)h-, p. 21, nli-crvc's, tint the 
ni'is; ancii nl inanusi-rijjts were wrilton 
lietv.Tin the. yeav-s ‘hi(j anti hut 

t]ioii';h those (hat are tlie nn v* ancient 
are not more tlian or 200 vears nltl. 
lltey v.-ere tr.inscriljcfl from otliers of a 
niui-h Jiiore ancient date. 'I'he inanti- 
M'.ripl jjivservecl in the Hotllelan Li- 
hr.srv is not le'-s than flfjf) ye.ir.s old. 
Ani’tlier in.tnnscript not less ancient, 
is preserved in the Ctasarian Llhr.try 
at Vienna.^ il'he most :mnieiit ])rinte(.1 
Hebrew Hihles arc those pnhlished by 
U»e Jews of ll.slv. esjjecially of Pesam 
:nid Hce.sse. 'rhose of Ihirtujpil also 
tifintcd some pacts fif the liihlc at Lis- 
l)on Iieforc their expulsion, 'i’hts may 
he observed in gcncnal, that the be.st 
Hebrew nK)1es are those printed under 
the ins])ection of the Jews; there bein}; 
so many mimiii.u to be observed in the 
Hebrew liiii'^nase, that it is sc.trcelv 
possible for anv other to .succeed in it. 
In the bfijlnnhig of the IGth centuiy, 
Diin. Homher}; jjrinted .several Hebrew 
ilililes in folio and tptarto at \’cnicc, 
most of which were esteemed l)otlt by 
lhe_Jew.«i and Chrislians: the first in 
Liir. which is the least exact, and 
iTener.iIly };oe.s by the name of Felix 
I’r.itensis, the person who revised it: 
this edition contains the Hebrew text, 
the 'r.irijnm. :iiid the commenl:iries of 
sever.il iMhliins. In I52i>, Homherjj 
primed the folio Bilile of rabbi Bencha- 
jim, with his iirefice, the masoretiral 
di\isi'!ns, a jireface of ,\hen Ezra, a 
double m.'isor.i. and .several varion.s 
readin rs. 'Fiie lliird edition was print- 
ed, Id Id. the same with the second, 
but mnrh _ nioi-e roirect. FiMin the 
former editions. Buxiorf, the filhcr, 
printed his rahijinic.al Ileijrew Bible at 
li.is'l. in IdlfS; winch, fiinnqh theivare 
manj f.mlts in it. is niosv con'ect than 
anv of the former. In li'O.b anpearwl 
a: \'enice .i r.ew edition of the iv.hhini- 
r._.! Bible, by l^eo of M''’lena. a raliiiiii 
of that city, who pretmdevl to h..ve 
c-nected a i^reai mmdier of f.inh-, in 
the former e.litiii:!; hut. bt.sales that. 
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:* is mneb inft j:n:‘ to the c/.hcr Hebrew 
B'bles ft Venice, witii re^ir it);' .per 
.Old print: it li.is pass/-;', tiip -j.;’! the 
li:.:i'l if the Iii'j'iis'tr’rs. who !>.:ne al- 
ttn i iiiaiij' ji.'.ss ;>.;e.s in the riini:.n.:i:.i- 
rii-s Ilf the’Kahliiiis, Of I h-lin Ihbie.s 
in i;i:..rt >. t'lal of li. Btcpbeiis is r -v tm- 
eil fir the he.inty of the chai-n,:*. rs; 
but it is \ery iiicomrt. Plan’ in .li-o 
Ijriiited s-j\fi-..I beautifnl Heiircw Bibie.s 
I at .\jitwtrj); one in ei.;lit columns, with 
a preh.ce by Arins Montaniis. in 1.571, 
which far t’xceeds the Comiilutensiiui 

• ill paijcr. print, and contents : tiiis is 
.railed the Itoyal Bible, hecanse it was 

printed at the txjieiise of Philii) II. 
Kiiisr of .Spain: .atiolher :it (jeneva, 
l_dl'.‘. besides many more of difierent 
si/es. with and williont jioinls. Maiia.s- 
-seh lien Israel, a learned Poitir;uese 
Jew, ])nhlished two editions of the Ile- 
hi*ew Billie .at Aiiislcialam ; one jn 
fpiattn. li: ifi.U ; the other in cictavo. hi 
the fir.st has two columns, and 
•' for that reason is more roiii'iiodinus 
_ for the reader. In 16.12, K. Jac. Lom- 

* hmsi) ])uhlisherl a new edition in tjuaitn 
i at Venice, with .small lilend note.s at 
j the bottom of each pat;c. where he ex- 
}; plains the Hebrew words by S]iaiiish 
I words. 'J*his Bilile is much esteemed 
_ by the .Tews at Constantino])le : in the 
'text ihcr have distimjnishcd between 
I Avonls Avliere the point camr/n is to he 
j. ivJid wil’i a canictu katufih ; that is. liy 
1.0, and tint an a. Of all the edition’s 
'of the Hebrew Bible in octavo, the 
1 most beautiful .and correct aia; the two 

of J. Albius, a Jew, of Amsterdam. 
The first, of 16C3, is the best jiaper; 
but llml of 1667 is the itiost exact. 
L That, however, publislieil since at .Vm- 
"steialam, by Vander Hoovjht, in IFOj, 
is ]}referalile to Imth. After Athias 
three Ilelir.ii/.injj Protc.stants ciijiaped 
ill revisin;j and puhlishini!; the Iii:- 
bix-w Bible, viz. Clodius, Jahlniiski. and 
I Opiliiis. C!ndiu.s’.s edition w:is ]>uhlis1i- 
1 ed at Frankfort, in 1677, in tjuarto: .at 
I' vhe hotloni of the pages it has the a ts- 
rious ve.adings of the lomier editions ; 
but the anllinr does not ajipear siifiV- 
: cjcntly A'eistd in the accentin.c. csjie- 
j cially’in the pneticid books; hc.sidcs. as 
; it A'.’as not jiiiblidicd under hi.- eA-e.maay 
j i;uiU.s h,avc cix-pt in. 'Fhat of J.ililon'-kl, 
in IC'V'9. in ijuarto, at Berlin, is A'ery 
I he.aniifni as to letter and jirinl ; hut. 
; lh"ui:li the editor pretends he ma'le 
1 u-c of the editions of .\thias aiid Ch^- 
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paper bad : it is done witli a gi’eat deal 
of care ; but the editor made use of no 
maniiscriiits but those of tlie German 
libraries, neglecting the French ones, 
which is an omission common to all the 
three. They have this advantage, how- 
ever, that, Iiesides the divisions used by 
the Jews, both general and particular,' 
into /laraskes and pesukim, they have 
also those of the Christians, or of the 
Latin Bibles, into chapters and verses; 
the kcri ketib, or various readings, La- 
tin summaries, See. which made them 
of considerable use with respect to the 
Latin editions and' the concordances. 
The little Bible of R. Stevens, in 16mo. 
is veiy much prized for the beauty of 
the character. Care, however, must 
be taken, there being another edition 
of Geneva exceedingh’^ like it, except- 
ing that the print is worse, and the text 
less correct. To these may be added 
some other Hebrew Bibles without 
points, in 8vo. and '24mo. which ‘are 
much coveted by the Jews ; not that 
they are more exact, but more jiortable 
tlian the rest,' and are used in their 
.synagogues and schools. Of these there 
are two beautiful editions'; the one of 
Plantin, in 8vo.'-with two columns, and 
tlie other in 24mo. reprinted bv Rapha- 
lengius, at Leyden, in 1610. There is 
also an edition of them by Laurens, at 
Amsterdam, in 1631, in a larger cha- 
racter; and another in 12mo. at Frank- 
fort, in 1694, full of faults, with a pre- 
face of Mr. Leusden at the head of it. 
Houbigant jniljlished an elegant edition 
of the Hebrew Bible at Paris, in 1753, 
in 4 vols. folio : the text is that of Van- 
der Hooght, without points; to which 
he has aijldcd marginal notes, supplying 
tlie -v^ariations of the Samaritan copy, 
Di'. Kennicott, after almost twenty 
years’ laborious collation of near 600 co- 
pies, manuscripts and printed, either of 
the whole or particular parts of the 
Bible, published the Hebrew Bible in 2 
vols.- folio: the text is that of Everard 
Vandcr Hooghb already mentioned, dll’ • 
fering from it only in the disposition of 
the ]ioetical ]jarts, which Dr. Kennicott 
has printed in hemistichs, into which 
they naturally divide themselves; how- 
ever, the words follow one another in 
tlieVame order as they do in tlje edition 
of Yander Hooght. This edition is 
printed on an excellent tj-jie : the Sa- 
piaritan text, according to the copy in 
the London Polyglot, is exhibited in a 
column parallel with the, Hebrew text;, 
those parts of pt;,only being introduced 
in which it differs from' the Hebrew. 
The numerous variations, both of the 
Samai’itan manuscript from the printed 


copy of the Samaritan texts, and of the 
Hebrew manuscripts from the printed 
text of Yander liooght, are placed se- 
parately at the bottom of the page, and 
marked with numbers refen’ing to tlie 
copies fyom which they are taken. Four 
quaiio volumes of various readings have 
also been published by De Rossi, of 
Parma, from more than 400 manuscripts 
(some of which, are said to be of the 
seventh or eighth century,) as well as 
from a considerable number of rare 
and unnoticed editions. An edition of 
Reinecc^is’s Hebrew Bible, with read- 
ings from Kennicott and De Rossi, has 
been pulilished by Dodderlein, and will 
be found a useful work to the Hebrew 
student. 

31. Bibles, Italxart. The first Ita- 
lian Bible published by the Romanists 
is that of Nicholas Malerne, Bene- 
dictine monk, printed at ^''enicc in 1471. 
It was translated from the Yulgate. 
The version of Anthony Brucioli, pub- 
lished at Yenice in 1532, was prohibited 
by the council of Trent. The Calvin- 
ists likewise have their Italian Bibles. 
There is one of John Diodati in 1607 
and 1641; and another of Maximus 
Thcophilus, in 1551, dedicated to Fran- 
cis de Medicis, duke of Tuscany. Tlie 
Jews of Italy have no entire version of 
the Bible in Italian ; the Inquisition con- 
stantly refusing to allow them the li- 
berty of printing one. 

32. Bibles, Latin, however nu 
merous, may be all reduced to three 
classes ; the ancient Yulgate, called 
also Italica, translated from the Greek 
Septuagint; the modern Yulgate, the 
greatest part of which is done from tire 
Hebrew text ; and the new Latin trans- 
lations, done also fi-ora the Hebrew 
text, in tlie sixteenth century. We 
have nothing remaining .of the ancient 
Yulgate, used in the primitive times in 
the western churches, but the Psalms, 
Wisdom, and Ecclesiastes. Nobilius 
has endeavoured to retrieve it from the 
woi’ks of the ancient Latin fathers ; but 
it was impossible to do it exactly, be- 
cause most of the fathei's did not keep 
close to it in their citations. As to the 
modern Y ulgatc, there are a vast num- 
ber of editions very different from each 
other. Cardinal Ximenes has inserted 
one in the Bible of Complutum, correct- 
ed and altered in many places. _ R. Ste- 
vens, and the doctors of Louvain, have 
taken great pains in correcting the mo- 
dern Vulgate. The best edition of Ste- 
vens’s Latin Bible is that of 1540, re- 
printed 1545, in which are added on 
the margin the various readings of se- 
veral Latin manuscripts which he had 
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CDnsulted. The doctors of Louvain re- 
vised the modern Vulgate after R. Ste- 
vens, and added the'various readings of 
several- Latin manuscripts. The best 
of the Louvain editions are those in 
which are ■ added the. critical notes of 
Francis Lucas, of Bruges. All these 
reformations of the Latin Bible , were 
made before the time of pope Sixtus V. 
and Clement VIII.; since which people! 
have not presumed to .make aiiy altera- 
tions, excepting in comments and sepa- ! 
rate notes. . The correction of Clement 
VIII. in 1592, is now the standard 
tlirou.ghout all the Romish cnui'clies: 
tliat pontiff made, two reformations ; 
but it is the first of them that is followr 
ed. From this the Bibles of Plantin 
were done, and from those of Plantin 
all the rest ; so that the common Bibles 
have none of the after-coirections of 
tlie ^ame Clement VIII. It is a heavy j 
charge that lies .on the editions of pope 
Clement, viz. that they have some new 
texts added, and many old ones altered, 
to countenance and confirm what they 
call the catholic doctrine. There are 
a gi-eat number of Latin Bibles of the 
tliird class, comprehending the versions 
from the originals of the sacred bnolcs 
made within these 200 years. The first 
is that of Santes Pagninus, a Dominican, 
under the patronage of Leo X. printed 
'at Lyons, in quarto, in 1527', much es- 
teemed by the Jews. This the author 
improved in a second edition. In 1542 
tliere vvas a beautiful edition of the same 
at Ljmns, in folio, with sc/io/ia published 
under the name of Michael Villanova- 
mis, i. e. Michal Servetus, author of - 
tlie scholia. Those of Zurich, have like- 
wise published an edition of Pagninus’s 
Bible in quarto ; and R. Stevens re- 
printed it in folio, with the Vulgate, in 
1557, pretending to give' it more correct 
tlian m the former editions. There is 
also another edition of 1586, in four 
columns, under the. name of Vatablus; 
and _ we find it again, in the Hamburg 
edition of the Bible, in four languages. 
In the number of Latin .Bibles is also 
usually raried the version of the same 
Pagninus, corrected or rather Tendered 
literal, by Arias Montanus ; which coi- 
rection being approved of by the doc- 
tors of Louvain, &c. was inserted in the 
Polyglot Bible of Philip II. and since in 
that of London. There have been va- 
rious editions of this' in folio, quarto, 
and octavo; to which have been added 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
and the Greek of the New. The best 
of them_ all is the first, which is in folio, 
1571. Since the reformation, there haye 
oeen several Latin versions ofithe Bible 
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fi-om the originals by Protestants. The 
most esteemed are those of Munster, 
Leo Juda, Casfalio, and Tremellius;. 
the three last of which have been -re- 
printed various times. Munster pub- 
lished his vei’sion at Basil in 1534, which 
he afterwards revised : he published a 
correct edition in 1546. .Castalio’s fine 
Latin pleases most people; but there 
are some who think it aftected: the best 
edition is thp.t in 1573. Leo Juda’s ver- 
sion, altered a little by tlie divines of 
Salamanca, was added ■ to the ancient 
Latin edition, as published by R.'Ste- 
vens, with notes, under the name of 
Vatablus’s Bible, in 1545. It was coi>- 
demned by the Parisian divines, but 
printed, with some alterations, by the 
Spanish divines of Salamanca. Those 
of Junius, Tremellius; and Beza, are 
considerably exact, and have undergone 
a great number of editions. We maj* 
add a fourth class of Latin Bibles, comr 
prehending the Vulgate edition, coi’- 
rected from the originals. The Bible 
of Isidorus Clarus is of this number; 
that author, not contented with re- 
storing the' ancient Latin copy, has cor- 
rected the translator in a great number 
of places which he thought ill rendered. 
Some .Protestants have followed the 
same method; and, among others, An- 
drew and Luke ■ Osiander, who have 
each jiublished a new edition of the. 
Vulgate,- corrected from the originals. 

33. Bibles, Muscovite. See Nos. 38 
and 39. ' . 

34 ■ Bibles, Oriental.' See Nos.' 22, 
13, 15, 19, 20, 23, 35, 41, 42. 

35. Bibles, Persian. Some of tlie 
fathers seem to say that all the Scrip- 
ture was’ formerly ti’anslated into the 
language of the Persians ; but we have 
nothing noAv remaining of the ancient 
version, Avhich Avas certainly done from 
the Septuagint. • The Persian. Penta- 
teuch, printed in the. London Polyglot, 
is Avithout doubt, the Avofk of rabbi Jjv- 
cob, a Persian JeAVi It Avas published 
by the Jcavs at Constantinople in 1551 
In the Same-Polyglot "Ave have likeAvi.se 
the four evangelists in Tersian, Avith a 
Latin translation ; but this appears very 
modern, incorrect, .and of' little- use. 
Walton says, this version- Avas Avritten 
above four hundred years ago. Another 
Am'sion of the Gospels Avas published at 
Cambridge ‘by Wheloc, in the scA’^en- 
t’centh century. There are also tAvo 
Persian Amrsions of the Psalms made 
from the vulgar Latin. 

36. Bible.s, ./-V7/s/l The first Polish 
Awrsion of the Biljle, it is said, Avas that 
composed by HadcAvich, Avife of Jagel- 
Ion, duke .of Lithuania, avIiq embraced 
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Christianity in the year 1"90. In 15*99 
there was a Polish translation of the 
Bible ]jublished at Cracow, which was 
the work of several divines of that na- 
tion, and in wliich James Wicck, a' Je- 
saiit, had a principal share. The Pro- 
testants, in 1.59G, ])ublished a Polish Bi- 
ble from Imtlicr’s German version, and 
dedicated it to Uladislans, fourth king 
of Poland.’ 

."r. BiiiLES, Pohi'Aot. See Nos. 
£9, dl. 

38. RTnLES,,7?J/ss/(7«; or,- 

39. Bibles, Sclavonimi. The Bns- 
sians or Muscovites, publi.shed the Bible i 
in their language in 1581. It was trans- 
lated from the Greek by St. Cyril, the 
apostle of the Sclavonians; but this old 
version being too obscure, Ernest Gliik, 
wdib had been carried jn-isoner to Mos- 
cow after the taking of Narva, under- 
took a new tran.slation of the Bible into 
Sclavoniah ; who dying in 1705, the 
Czar Peter a]i]iointed some ])articular 
divines to finish the translation; hut 
whether it wuis ever printed we cannot 
say. 

^0. Bibles, •S’/mjiM. The first Spa- 
nish Bible that we hear of, is that men- 
tioned by Ct'prian de V alera, -which he 
says was ])ublishcd about 1500. The 
ciiistles and Gospels -^vci-e published in 
that language b\’ A mbrose de Montesian 
in 1512; the -whole Bible by Cassiodore 
de Revna, a Calvinist, in 1569 ; and the 
New Testament, dedicated to the em- 
peror Clmrles V., by Francis Enzina, 
otherwise called iJriandeiy in 1543. 
The di'st Bible -which was printed in 
Spanish for the use of the Jews was that 
printed at Ferrara in 1553, in -Gothic 
characters, and dedicated to Hercules 
D’Este, duke of Ferrara. This version 
is very ancient, and was probably in use j 
among the Jews of Spain before* Fcrdi- | 
naiKl and Isabella ex])elled them out of 
their dominions in 14-92. After veiT 
violent o])position fi-om the catholic 
clcrgv, the court of Spain ordered Spa- 
insh Bibles to be printed by royal autho- 
rity in 1796, and j;ut into the hands of 
iiebjile of all -ranks, as well as to he 
used in ])u!)lic w'orshi]i. 

41. Bibles, Syriac. There arc e.x- 
tant two versions of tlie Old Testament- 
in the Syriac language ; one froin tlie' 
Septuaglnt, which is ancient, -.uKhmadc 
jjrobahly about the time of Constantine: 
the other called artiq.ua at himjila.v,. 
made ii-om the tiebi-c-w, a.s some.r^sup- 
pose, about the time oV t'.e ujio.nle.si 
This version is printed i-i ;a.- Pol-, glots 
of London and Pari^. in ] ujj'VVcd- 
manstadius printed tlie wholeNew Tes- 
tament in Syi-iac, at ,','ienna, in a beau- 


tiful character: and since his time there 
have been several other editions. Ga- 
briel Sionita published a beautiful Syi’iac 
edition of the Psalms at Paris in 1526, 
with a Latin intcr]n-etation. There is a, 
Syj-iac copy of the Bible -written in the*, 
Pstraiisrelo character, and w'as hi-ought 
from the Christians of Travancore;, 
being a present from Mar Dionysius, 
the resident bisliop at Cadenatte to Dr. 
Buchanan. The size is large folio in 
parchment: the pages are written in 
three columns, each column containing 
sixty Ijnes. It is supposed to have 
been written about the seventh century 
Dr. White, it is said, has for some time 
been engaged in reprinting the Syriac 
Old Te.stament. 

42. Bibi.es, Turkish. In 1666 a 
Turkish New Te.stament was printed 
in London to be dispersed in the East. ■ 
In -1721, it is said, the (p-and Scignor 
ordered an impression of Bibles at' Con 
stantinople, that they might be con 
trusted with ’Mahomet’s oracle, the Al- 
coi-,an. The modern Greeks in Turkey 
have also a translation of the Bible in 
tlicir language. 

43. Bibles, Welch. There was a 
Welch translation of the Bible made 
from the original in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, in consequence of a bill 
brought into the House of Commons 
for this purpose in 1563: it was printed 
in folio in 1588. Another version, which 
is the standard translation for that lai-»- 
guage, was printed in 1620: it is called 
Parry\s Bible. An impression of this 
was urinted in 1690, called Bishofi 
Lloyd’s Bible: tliese, were in folio. 
The first octavo impression of the 
Welch Bible was made in 1630.' 

44. Bibi.es, Bctigalce. It is with 
I pleasure we add to all the above ac- 
I counts, that a translation of the New 

Te.stament into the Shanscrit, and the 
last volume of the Bengalee Bible are 
now com])lcted, by the missionaries re- 
sident in that part. 

Much has liecn done bj'- the British 
and Foreign Bible Bocietig in printing 
new editions of the Scriptures in various 
languages. The reader will find much 
pleasing information on the subject, in 
the Annual'Reiiorts of that Socicti'^. 

See Le I^ong’s Bibliotheca Sacra; 
IVolfii Bibliotheca Flvbrcea, yo\. ii. p- 
338; Johnsott’s Historical Account of 
J'lug-lkh T'ranslatiojis of the Bible; 
Lewis’s Hist, of the Translatious of 
the Bible into Lnglish; Hvwcome’a 
Historical view of ' English Transla~ 
tions ; Butler’s Horts Biblicee ; yawic the 
article Bible in the EncycloJidSdia 
Britannica and Perthensis. 
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BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divina- BIGOTRY consists in being obsti- 
tion performed by means of the Bible, nately and perversely attached to our 
5t consisted in taking passages of Scrip- own opinions ; or, as some have defined 
turc at liazard, and drawing indications it, “a tenacious adherence to a system 
tlience concerning things future. It | adopted ^vithnut investigation, and de- 
was much used at the consecration of | fended without argiiment, accompanied 
bishops. F. .1. Davidius, a .Tesuit, has [with a malignant intolerant spirit to 
published a bibliomancy under the bor- wards all who diil'er.” ' It must be dis- 
rowcd name of Veridicus Christianus. tinguished from love to 'truth, which 
It dias been affirmed that some well- influences a man to embrace it where- 
meaning people practise a kind of'bi- evey he finds it; and from true zeal, 
bliomanc)" with respect to the future which is an ardour of mind exciting its 
state of their' souls ; and, when they possessor to defend and propagate the 
have happened to fix- on a text of an principles he maintains. Bigotry is a 
awful nature, it has. almost di’iven'them kind of prejudice combined with' a cer- 
to despair. It certainly is not the way tain degree of malignity. It is thus ex- 
to know the mind of God by choosing emplified and distinguished by a sensible 
detached parts of Scripture, or by writer. “Y^hen Jesus preached, pre- 
drawing a card on which a passage may judice cried, Can any good thing come 
be v/ritten, the sense of which is to be out of Nazareth? Crucify him, crucifv 
gathered only from the context. him, .said bigotry. Why? what evil 

iBIDDELlANS, so called from John hath he done? replied candour.” Bi- 
Biddle, who in the year 1644 formed an gotry is mostly prevalent' with those 
independent congregation in London, who are ignorant ; who have taken up 
He taught that Jesus Christ, to the in- principles without due examination • 
tent that he might be our brother, and and who ai-e naturally of a morose and 
have a fellow-feeling of cur infirmities, contracted disposition*.' It is often mani- 
and so become the more ready to help fested more in unimportant sentiments, 
us, hath no other than 'a human nature; or the circumstantials of religion, than 
and therefore in this very nature is not the essentials of it. Simple bigotry is 
only a person, since none but a human the spirit of persecution without the 

E erson cau be our brother, but also our power ; persecution is bigotry armed 
lord and God. with power, and carrying its will into 

Biddle,, as tyell as Socinus and other act. As it is the effect of ignorance, so 
Unitarians before and since, made no it is the nurse cf it, because it precludes 
scrnple of calling Christ God, though free enquiry, and is an enemy to truth : 
he believed him to be a human creature it cuts also 'the very sinews of charity, 
only, on account of the divine sovereign- and destroys moderation and mutual 
ty with which he was invested. ' goodwill. 'If we consider the different 
BIDDING PRAYER. It was part makes of men’s minds, our own igno- 
of the office of the deacons in the pri- I'ance, the liberty that all men have to 
mitive church to be monitors and di- thmk for them'selves, the admii-able 
rectors of the people in their public example our Lord has set us of a con- 
devotions in the chui-clt. To this, end trary spirit, and the baneful effects of 
they made use of certain known forms this disposition, we. must at once be, 
of words, to gi^•e notice when each part convinced of its impropi'iety. How 
of the service began. Agreeable to this contradictory is it to sound reason, and 
ancient practice is the form “Let u? how inimical to the peacefiil religion 
pray,” repeated before several of the we profess to maintain as Christians ! — 
prayers in the English liturgy. Bishop See Persecution, and books under 
Burnet, in his Histbiy of the Reforma- that article. ' 
tion, vol. ii. p. 20, has preserved the BIOGRAPHY, Religious, or the lives 
forni as it was inx use before the refer- of illustrious and pious men, are well 
mation, which was this: — After the worthy of peinising. The advantages 
preacher had named and opened his of religious' biography are too well 
text, he.^ called on the people to go to known to heed a recital in this place, 
their prayers, telling tliem what they We shall only, therefore, point out some 
were to -pray 'for'; Ye shall pray, says of the best pieces, which the reader 
he, tor the king, the pope, 8cc. After may peruse at his lei.sure : — ' 
which, all the people said their beads liuntci'^s Sacred Biografihy ; Robin- 
In a gcnci-al silence, and the minister eon’s Scri/iture Characters; Hunter’s 
kneeled down likewise, and said his; Histo-nj of Christ ; J. Taylor’s Life of 
they were to say a paternoster, ave Christ; Cave’s- ZAves of the apostles ; 
maria, 8cc. and then the sermoti pro- Cave’s Lives of the fathers; fox’s 
needed. Lb'cs of the Martyrs; Melchior 
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.Adam's Lives; Fuller's and Clark's pheiiiy is an injury offered to God, by 
iJves ; Giljiin’s Lives of Wickliffe, denying that which is due and belonsj- 
Craniner,Latimcr,l:fc.; jFa lion's Lives ing to him, or attributing to him what 
by Zouch ; Baxter's Narrative of the is not agreeable to his nature. “ Three 
most remarkable Passages of his Life things,” says a divine, “are essential to 
and Times, by Silvester; Pahner's this crime; 1. God must be the object, 
A'b?icorformist Memorial; Lives of P. — 2. The words spoken or written, in- 
and M. Henry ; Life of Halybzifton ; dependent of consequences which others. 
Orton's Memoirs of Doddridge ; Gil- may derive from them, must be inju- 
lies' Life of Whitfield; Doddridge's rious in their nature. — And, 3. He who 
Life of Gardner; Life of Wesley by commits the crime must do it knov,fing- 
Hamfison, Coke, More, and Whitehead; ly. This is ren/ blasphemy ; but there 
Middleton's Biograjihia Fvargelica ; is a relative blasphemy, as when a man 
Fdmards's Life of D. Braincrd ; Gib- may/be guilty ignorantly by propa- 
bon's Life of Watts; Brown's Life of gating opinions^ which dishonour God, 
Pfervey ; Fawcett's Life of Heywooa; the tendency of which he does not'per- 
Brown's Lives in his Student and Pas- ceive. A man may be giiilty of this 
tor; Buimet's Life of Rochester ; Hay- constructively: for if he speak freely 
Icifs Life of Cow/ier; Benson's Life against received errors, it will be con- 
of Fletcher; Jay's Life of Winter; struedintoblasphem}'.” By the English 
Gecil's Life of Newton; Priestley's laws, blasphemies of God, as denj'ing 
Chart of Biography, with a Book ac- his being or providence, and .all contu- 
scribing it, 12mo. ; Haweis's Life of melious reproaches of Jesus Christ, See. 
Romaine; Fuller's Life of Pearce. are offences by the common law, and 
BISHOP, a prelate consecrated for punishable by fine, imprisonment, and 
tlie siiiritual goverament of a diocese, pillory ; and, by the statute law, he that 
The word comes from the Saxon bis- denies one of the persons in the Ti*i- 
chop, and that from the Greek tantntMircs, nity, or asserts, that there are more 
an overseer, or inspector. It is a long than one God, or denies Christianity to 
time since bishops have been distin- be trac, for the first offence is rendered 
guished from mere pi-iests, or presby- incapable of any office; for the second, 
tors ; but whether that distinction be of adjudged incapable of suing, being ex- 
divine or human right ; whether it was ecutor or guardian, receiving any gift 
settled in the apostolic age, or intro- or legacy, and to be imprisoned for 
duced since, is much controverted, years. According to the law of Scot- 
Churchmen in general plead for the land, blasphemy is punished with death : 
divine right ; while the Dissenters sup- these laws, however, in the pre.'ent 
pose that the word no where signifies age, arc not enforced ; the legislature 
more than a pastor or presbjder; the thinking,perhaps, that spiritual offences 
very same persons being called bishops should be left to be punished by the 
and ciders, or presbyters. Acts xx. 17, 1 Deity rather than by human statutes. 
28. 1 Pet. V. 1, 3. Tit. i. 5, 7. Phil. i. 1. Camjibell's Prel. Diss. vol, i. p. 395 ; 
See Episcopacy. All the bishops of Robipson's Script. Plea, p. 58. 

England are peers of the realm, except BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE 
the bishop of 'Man ; and as such sit and HOLY GHOST. See Unpabdona- 
votedn the house of lords. Besides two blk Sin. 

archbishops, tliere ai’e twenty-fonr BODY OF DIVINITY. See The- 
bishops in England, exclusive of the ology. 

bishop of Sodor and Man. The bishops BOGOMILT, or BoGARBilTiE, a sect 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, of heretics which aroi^e about the year 
take the precedence of the other bi- 1179. They held that the use of 
shops, who rank after, them according churches, of the sacrament' of the 
•1.0 their seniority of consecration. See Lord’s .supper, and all prayer except 
Episcopacy. the Lord’s prayer, ought to be abolisn- 

BL.'l.SPHEMY, from ac- cd; that the baptism of Catholics is 

cording to Dr. Campbell, properly de- impeifcct ; that the persons of the Trf- 
notes calumny, detraction, reproachfid nity are unequal, and that they often 
or abusive language, against whomso- made themselves visible to those „of 
ever_ it be vented. It is in Scripture their sect. 

^plied to reproaches not aimed against BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, a sect 
God onl)'-, but man also, Rom. lii. 8. of Christian reformers which spran.g up 
Rom. xiv. 16. 1 Pet._ iv. 4. Gr. It is, in Bohemia in the year 1467. 1 ney 
however, more peculiarly restrained to treated the pojoe and cardinals as anti- 
evil or reproachful words offered to .christ, and the church of Rome as the 
(.lod.'' According to Liiiwood, bias- | whore spoken of in the Revelations. 
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They' rejected the sacraments of the 
Romish church, and cliose laymen for 
tlieir ministers. They iield the Scrip- 
tures to be the" oidy iade of faith, and 
rejected the popish' ceremonies^ in the 
celebration of the mass; nor did theyj 
make use of any other prayer than th'e j 
Lord’s prayer. They consecrated lea - 1 
vened bread. They "allowed no adora- ; 
tion but of Jesus Christ in the commu-i 
nion. The}' rebaptized all r.uch as joined 
themselves to thejr congregation. They 
abhorred the w'orshijD of saints and 
image.s, piayers ‘for the dead, celiba- 
cies, vows, and fasts ; and kept none of 
the festivals but Christmas, Easter, and 
^^Hiitsuntide. 

In 1503 they were accused by the Ca- 
tholics to king Ladi.slaus II., who pub- 
lished an edict against them, forbidding 
them to hold an\' meetings, either pri- 
\ ately or publicly. V^'hen Luther de- 
clared him .self against the church of 
liome, the Bohemian brethren endea- 
voured to join his party. At first, that i 
reformer sho\ycd a gi-eat aversion to 
them ; but, the Bohemians sending their 
deputies to hint in 1535, with a fidl ac- 
count of their doctrines, he acknow- 
ledged that they were a society of Chri.s- 
tians whose doctrine came nearest to 
the purity of the Gospel. This sect pub- 
lished another confession of faith in 1535, 
in which they renounced anabaptism, 
which they at first practised: upon 
which a union was concluded with the I 
Lutherans, and afterwards with the 
ZuinglianS, whose opinions from thence-^ 
forth they continued to follow. 

BOOK OF SPORTS. See Sports. 

BORRELLISTS, a Christian sect in 
Holland, so named from their founder 
Borrel, a man of gi'eat learning in the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues. 
They reject the use of the sacraments, 
public prayer, and ail other external 
acts of worship. They assert that all 
the Clu’istian churches of the world 
have degenei-ated from the' pure apos- 
tolic doctrines, because they have suf- 
fered the word of God, which is infalli- 
ble, to be expounded, or rather corrajjt- 
ed, by doctors who are fallible. They 
lead a vei’y austere life, and employ a 
gi’eat part of their goods in alms. 

BOURIGNONISTS, the follorvcrs 
of Antoinette Bourignon, a lad}'- in 
France,_who pretended to particular 
inspirations. She was bom at Lisle in 
1616. At her birth she was so defoi-m- 
cd, that.it was debated some days in the 
family whether it was not proper to 
stifle her as a monster ; but, her defor- 
mity diminishing, she was' spared; and 
afterwards obtained such a degi’ec of. 


beauty, that she had her admirers. 
From' her childhood to her old age she 
had an extraordinar}'- turn of mind. 
She set up for a reformer, and publish- 
ed a great number of books filled with 
very singiilar notions; the most re- 
markable of which are entitled. The 
Light of thp World, and The Testimony 
of Truth, In her confession of faith, 
she ju’ofesses her belief in the Scrip- 
tures, the divinity and atonement of 
Christ. She believed also that man is 
perfectly free to resist or receive divine 
grace ; that God is ever unchangeable 
love towards all his creatures, and does 
not inflict any arbitrary punishment; 
but that the evils they suficr are the 
natural consequence of sin; that reli- 
gion consists not in outward forms of 
worship nor systems of faith, but in an 
entire resignation to the will of God, 
She held many extravagant notions, 
among which, it is said, .she asserted 
that Adam, before the full, jiossessed 
the principles of both sexes ; that in an 
ecstacy, God represented Adam to her 
mind in his original st-ate ; as also the 
Ijeanty of the nr.st world, and how he 
had drawn from it the chaos ; and that 
every thing was bright, transparent, 

I and darted forth life and ineffalile glor\' 
with a number of other svild ideas. She 
dressed like a hermit, and travelled 
through France, Holland, England, and 
Scotland. She died atFanekir, in the 

E rovince of Frise, October ’30, 1680. 

[er works have been printed in 18 
vols. 8vo. 

■ ^ BOYLE’S LECTURES, a course of 
eight sermons, preached annually ; set 
oil foot by the honourable R. Boyle, by 
a codicil annexed to his will, in 1691, 
whose design, as expressed by the in- 
stitutor, is to prove the truth' of , the 
Christian religion against irifidelsi with- 
out descending to an}' controversies 
among Cliristians, and to ansAver new 
difficulties, scraples, &c. For the sup- 
port of this lecture he assigned the rent 
of his house ’in Crooked Lane^to some 
learned divine within the bills of mor- 
tality, to be elected for a term, not ex- 
ceeding three years. But, the' fund 
proving precarious, the salary was ill 
paid; to remedy Avhich inconvenience, 
archbishop Tenhison procured a yeai’ly 
stipend of 501. for ever, to be paid quare 
tcvly, charged on a fixrm in the parish 
of Brill, in the county of Bucks. To 
this apijointment tve are indebted for 
many excellent defences of natural and 
revealed religion. 

BRAKDENBURG, Confession of. A, 
formulary or confession of faith, di’awn, 
up in the city of Brandenburg liy ord'.’r, 
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of Ihe elector, with a view to reconcile 
tlie tenets of Luther with those of Cal- 
vin, and to ]3ut an end to the disputes 
occasioned by the confession of Augs- 
burgh. See Augsburgh Confession. 

BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF 
THE FREE SPIRFF, an appellatipn 
assumed by a sect which sprung up to- 
wards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tur}', and gained many adherents in 
Italy, France, and Germany. They 
took their denomination from the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. vlii. 2, 14. and main- 
tained that the troe children of God 
■were invested with jierfcct freedom 
from the jurisdiction of tlic law. They 
held that all things flowed by emanation 
from God ; that rational souls were por- 
tions of the Deity ; that the universe 
was God; and that by the power of 
contemplation they •\vere united to the 
Deity, and acquired hereby a glorious 
and sublime liberty, lioth from the sin- 
ful lusts and the common instincts of 
nature, with a varict)’’ of other enthusi- 
astic notions. Many edicts were pub- 
lished against them ; but they continued 
till about the middle of tlie fifteenth 
century. 

BRETPIREN AND CLERKS OF 
THE COMMON LIFE, a denomina- 
tion assumed by a religious fraternity 
totvards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They lived under the rule of St. 
Augustin, and were said to be eminent- 
ly useful in promoting the cause of re- 
ligion and learning. 

RRE'l'HREN AVMITE, were the 
followers of a priest from the Alps 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. They and their leader -vycre 
arr.i) ed in white garments. Their lead- 
er carried about a cross like a standard. 
His apjmrent sanctity and devotion 
drew together a number of followers, 
'i'his deluded enthusiast practised many 
acts of mortiiication and penance, and 
endeavoured to pcl-suadc the Europeans 
to renew the holy war. Boniface IX. 
ordered him to be apprehended, and 
committed to the flames ; upon which 
his followers dispersed. 

BRETPIREN UNITED. See Mo- 
ravians. 

BREVIARY, the book containing the 
dailv service of the church of Rome. 

BIHDGETINS, or Buigittins, an 
order denominated from St. Bridgit, or 
Birgit, a Swedish lady, in the fourteenth 
century. Their rule is nearly that of 
Augustin. Tlie Brigittins profess great 
monifleation, poverty, and self-denial ; 
and liiev are not to possess any thing 
they can call their own, not so much as 
an hulfpennv ; nor even to touch monc)'^ 


on any account. This order spread 
much through Sweden, Germany, luid 
the Netherlands. In England we read 
of but one monastery of Brigittins, and 
this built by Plenry V. in 1415, oiiposite 
to Richmond, now called Sion House ; 
the ancient inhabitants of which, since 
the dissolution, are settled at Lisbon. 

BRIEFS, (apostolical) arc letter.s 
which the pope dispatches to princes 
and other magistrates concerning ai\y 
public affair. 

BROTHERS, Lay, among the Ro- 
manists, are illitei*ate persons, who' de- 
vote themselves in some convent to the 
service of the religious. 

BROWNISTS, a sect that arose 
among the puritans towards the close of 
tnc sixteenth ccntuiy ; so named from 
their leader, Robert Brown, Pie was 
educated at Cambridge, and was a man 
of good parts and some learning. He 
began to inveigh openly against the ce- 
remonies of tl\e church, at Norwich, in 
1580; but, being much opposed by the 
bisho])s, he with his congregation left 
England, and settled at Middleburgh, 
in Zealand, where they obtained leave 
to worship God in their own way, and 
form a church according to their o\vn 
model. They soon, however, began, to 
differ among themselves ; so that Brown, 
growing weary of his oflice, retumed to 
England in 1589, renounced his prin- 
ciples of separation, and was preferred 
I to the rectoiw of a church inNorthamp- 
Itonshire. Pic died in prison in 1630. 

I The revolt of Brown was attended Avith 
I the dissolution of the church at Middle- 
burgh ; but the seeds of BroAvnism Avhich 
he had soAvn in England Avere so far 
from being destroyed, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in a .speech in 1592, computes 
no less than 20,000 of this sect. 

The articles of their faith seem to be 
nearly the- same as those, of the church 
of England. The occasion of their se- 
paration Avas not, therefore, any fault 
they found Avith the faith, but only Avith 
the discipline and form of government 
of the churches in England. They 
equally charged corrojition on the epis- 
cojial and presbyterian forms ; nor 
Avould they join Avith any other reform- 
ed churcli, because they Avere not as- 
sured of the sanctity and regeneration 
-of tlie members that composed it. They 
' condemned the solemn celebration of 
marriages in the church, maintaining 
that matrimony being a politicid con- 
. tract, the confirmation thereof ought to 
, come from the ciA’il magistrate; an o])i- 
nion in Avhich they arc not singular. 
1 They Avould not all’ov/ tlie children of 
such as Avere not members of the Churcli 
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•Vo be baptized. They rej ected all fonns 
of prayer, and held that the Lord’s 
prayer was not to be recited as a pi'ay- 
er, being, only given for a rule or model 
whereon all onr prayers are to be form- 
ed.’ Their form of church government 
was nearly as follows. 'V\nien a chui'ch 
, was to be gathered, such as desired to 
-be members of it made a confession of 
their faith in the presence of each other, 
and signed a covenant, by which they 
obliged themselves to walk together in 
the order of the Gosphl. The wliole 
power of admitting and excluding mem- 
bers, with the. decision of all controver- 
sies, was lodged in the brotherhood. 
Their church officers were chosen from 
among themselves, and separated to 
their several offices by fasting, prayer, 
and imposition of hands. But they 'did 
not allow the priesthood to be any dis- 
tinct order. As the vote of the brethren 
made a man a minister, so the same 
power could discharge, him from his 
office, and reduce him to a mere lay- 
man again; and as they maintained the 
bounds of a church to be no greater 
than what could meet together in one 
place, and join in one communion, so 
the power of these officers was pre- 
scribed within the same limits. — The 
minister of one church could not a!d- 
minister the Lord’s supper tO' another, 
nor baptize the children of any but those 
of his own society. Any lay brother 
was allowed the liberty of giving a word 
of exhortation to the people; and it was 
usual for some of them after sermon to 
ask questions, and reason upon the doc- 
trines that had been preached. In a 
word, every church'on their model is a 
body coiporate, having full power to do 
every thing in themselves, w ithout being 
accountable to any class, synod, convo- 
cation, or other jurisdiction' whatever. 
The reader will judge how near the 
Independent churches are allied to this 
form of government. See Indepen- 
DEN'TS. — The laws were executed with 
great severity on the Broivnists ; their 
hooks were prohibited by queen Eliza- 
beth, their persons imprisoned, and 
■some hanged. Brown himself declared 
on his death-bed that he had been in 
■thiily-two different prisons, in some -of 
which he could not see his hand at 
noon-day. They were so much perse- 
cuted, that they resolved at last to. quit 
the country. Accordingly niany retired 
and settled at Amsterdam, where they 
formed a church, and chose Mr. Johnson 
their pastor, and after 'him Mr. Ains- 
worth, author of the learned Comraen- 
taiy on the Pentateuch. Their church 
aotirished near 300 yeans. Among the 


Brownists, too, were the famous John 
Robinson, a part of whose congregation 
from Leyden, in Holland, made tne first 
permanent settlement in North Ameri- 
ca; and the laborious Canne, the au- 
thor of the marginal references to the 
Bible. 

,BUCHANITES, a sect of enthusi- 
asts who sprang up in the west of Scot- 
land about irsS, and took their name 
from a Mrs. Buchan, of Glasgow, who 
gave he^elf out to be the woman spo- 
ken of in the Revelations ; and that all 
Avho believed in her should be taken up 
to heaven without tasting death, as the 
end of the world was near. They never 
inci-eased much ; and the death of their 
leader within a year or two afterwards, 
occasioned their dispersion, by putting 
an end to their- hopes of reaching the 
New Jerusalem without death. 

BUDNiEv^NS, a sect in Poland, -^vho 
disclaimed the worship of Christ, aiid 
ran into many wild hypotheses. Bud- 
meus, the founder, was publicly excom- 
municated in 1584, with all his disciples, 
but afterwards he was admitted to the 
communion of the Sociniah sect. 

BULLS, Popish, are letters called 
apostolic by the Canonists, strengthened 
with a leaden seal, and containing in 
them the decrees and commandments 
of the pope. 

BURGHER SECEDERS, a. nume- 
rous and respectable class of dissenters 
from the church of Scotland, who were 
originally connected with the associate 
presbytery; but, some difference of sen- 
timent arising about the lawfulness of 
taking the Burgess oath, a separation 
ensued in ir39; in consequence of which, 
those who pleaded for the affirmative 
obtained the appellation of Burgher, 
and their opponents that of Anti- 
burgher Seceders. See Seceders. 

BURIAL, the interment of a de- 
ceased person. The rites of burial 
have been looked upon in all countries 
as a debt so sacred, that such as ne- 
glected to discharge them were thought 
accui’sed. Among the Jews, the privi- 
lege of burial was denied only to Self- 
murderers, who were thrown out to 
putrefy upon the ground. In the Chris- 
tian church, though good men always 
desired the- privilege of interment, yet 
they were not, like the heathens, so 
concerned for their bodies, as to think 
it any detriinent to them if either the 
barbarity of an enemy, or some other 
accident, deprived them of this privi- 
lege. Tlie primitive church denied the 
more solemn rites of burial only to un- 
baptized persons, self-murderers, and 
excommunicated persons, who con- 
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tinned obstinate and impenitent in a 
manifest contempt of the cliurch’s cen- 
sures. The place of burial among the 
Jews was never particularly determin- 
ed. find they had graves in the 
town and country, upon the highway or 
gardens, and upon mountains. Among 
the Greeks, the temples were made re- 
positories for the dead, in the primitive 
ages ; }'et, in the latter ages, the Greeks 
as well as the Romans buried the dead 
without the cities, and chiefly by the 
highways. Among the primitive Chris- 
tians, buiying in cities was not allowed 
for the first three hundred years, nor 
in churches for many ages after; the 
dead bodies being first deposited in the 
atrium or church- 3 mrd, and porches and 
porticos of the church : hereditary bu- 


I r}Tng-places were forbidden till the 
twelfth centui’jy See Funekal Rites, 
As to burying in churches, we find a 
difference of opinion; some have thought 
it improper that dead bodies should be 
interred in the church. Sir h'latthew 
Hale used to say, that churches were 
for the living, and church-yards for the 
dead. In the famous Bishop Hall’s will 
we find this passage; after desiring a 
private funeral, he says, “•! do not hold 
God’s house a meet repositoiy for the 
dead bodies of the greatest saints.” Mr. 
Hervey, on the. contraiy; defends it, 
and supposes that it tends to render our 
assembles more awful; and that, as 
the bodies of the saints are the Loi*d’s 
property, they should be reposed in his 
house. 
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CABBALA, a Hebrew woi’d, signi- 
fying tradition : it is used for a myste- 
rious kind of science pretended to have 
been delivered by revelation to the an- 
cient Jews, and transmitted by oral tra- 
dition to those of our times ; sen’ing for 
interpi’etation of the books both of na- 
ture and Scripture. 

CABBALISTS, the Jewish doctors 
Avho profess the study of the cabbala. 
They study principally the combination 
of particular Avords, letters, and num- 
bers; and by this, they say^, they see 
clearly into the sense of Scripture. In 
their opinion, there is not a Avord, letter, 
number, or accent, in the laAV, Avithout 
some mystery in it; and they etmn pre- 
tend to discover Avhat is future by this 
vain study. 

Dr. Smith has gii'-en us the following 
description of the Cabbalistic rabbles. 

They have employed the above me- 
thods of interpretation, Avhicii have ren- 
dered the Scripture a convenient in- 
strument of subserviency to any pur- 
pose Avhich they might choose. Disre- 
garding the continuity of subject, and 
the harmony of parts, in any Scriptural 
composition, they selected sentences, 
and brelfen .pieces of sentences, and 
even single Ayords and detached letters; 
and these they proposed to the igno- 
rant 'and abused multitude as the an- 
nunciations of truth and authority. To 
ascertain the native sense of the sacred 
Avriters, however momentous and valu- 
able, Avas no object of their desire. At- 
tention to the just import of Avords, to 
the scope of argument, iind to the con- 


nection of parts, Avas a labour from 
Avhich they Avere utterly aA'erse, and 
Avhich they impiously despised. Instead 
of such faithful and honest endeavours 
to knoAV the Avill of God, they stimu- 
lated a sportive fancj’’, a corrupt and 
often absurd ingenuity', to the invention 
of meanings the most remote from the 
design of the inspired Avriter, and the 
most foreign from the dictates of an 
unsophisticated understanding. No part 
of the Scriptures Avas safe from this 
profanation. The plainest narrative, 
the most solemn command, the most 
clear and interesting declaration of doc- 
trine, Avere made to bend beneath this 
irreverent violence. History the most 
tree, the most ancient, and the most 
important in the Avorld, Avas considered 
mei’ely as the A^ehicle of mystic allegory. 
Tile rule of faith, and the standard of 
indissoluble duty, Avei'e made flexible 
and Aveak as the spider’s Aveb, and the 
commandments or God Avere rendered; 
void. See Dr. Smith’s Sei'vion on the 
Ajiostolk Ministry compared tvith tire 
Pretensions of spurious Religion and 
false Philosophy. 

CAINITES, a sect Avho .sprang up 
about the year 130 ; so called, because 
they esteemed Cain Avorthy of the 
greatest honours. Tliey honoured those 
Avho cany in Scripture the most visible 
marks of reprobation; as the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom, Esau, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. They had in particulai* 
gi’eat veneration for Judas, under the 
pretence that the death of Christ ha.d 
sai'ed mankind. 
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CALIXTINS, a branch of the Hus- 
sites in ‘Bohemia and Moravia, in the 
fifteenth century. The principal point 
in which they differed from the church 
of Rome was the use of the chalice 
fcalix^ or communicating in both kinds. 
Calixtins was also a name given to those 
among the Lutherans who followed the 
opinions of George Calixtus, a celebra- 
ted divine in 'the sevententh century, 
who endeavoured to unite' the Romish, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic churches, in 
the bonds of charity and mutual bene- 
volence. He maintained, 1. That the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
b)'" which he meant thos'e elementary 
principles 'whence all its truths flow, 
were preserved pure in all three com- 
munions, and were contained ' in that 
ancienVforra of doctrine that is vulgar!}' 
known by the name ’of the apostleS 
creed. — 2. That the tenets and opinion's 
which had been constantly received' bv 
the ancient doctoi’s, during the first five 
centuries, were to be considered as of 
equal trritli and authority with the ex- 
press declarations and doctrines of 
^ripture. 

CALL, CALLING, generally de- 
notes God’s invitation to man to parti- 
cipate the blessings of salvation.- it is 
termed effectual, to distinguish it from 
that external or common call of the 
ligh^ of nature, but especially of the 
Gospel, m which men are inyited to 
come to God, but which has no saxdng 
effect upon the heart; thus it is said, 
“ Many are called, but few xhosen.” 
Matt xxii. 14. Effectual calling has 
been more partioilarly defined to be 
“the_ work of. God’s Spirit, whereby, 
convincing us of our sin and misery, en- 
lightening our minds with the know- 
ledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, 
he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ freely offered to us 
in the Gospel.” This may farther be 
considered as a call from darkness to 
light 1 Pet J,i. 9; from bondage to li- 
berty, Gal. it 13; from the fellowship 
of the worid to the fellowship of Christ 
1 Cor. i. 9 ; from misery to happiness, 
1 Cor. vii. 15 ; from sin to holiness, 
1 Thess. iv. 7 ; finally, from all ci-eated 
good to the enjoyment of eternal feli- 
city, 1 Pet. V. 10. It is considered in 
tile Scripture as an holy callinfr, 2 Tim. 
I 9; an high .calling,- Wil. in. 14; an 
heavenly calling, Heb. iii. 1 ; and nvith- 
out rejientance, as God will never cast 
ofl any who are ©nee drawn to him, 
Rom. xi. 29. 

It has been a matter of dispute whe- 
^er the Gospel call should be general, 

preached to aU men indiscriminate- 


ly. Some supp/ise that, as the elect only 
will be saved, it is to be preached only 
to them; and, therefore, cannot invite 
all to come to Christ. But to this it is 
answered, that an unknown decree can 
be no rule of action, DeuL xxix. 29. 
Prov. ii. 13 ; that, as we know not who 
are the elect, we cannot tell but he 
may succeed our endeavours by ena- 
bling those who are addressed to com- 
ply with the call, and believe; that it is 
the Christian minister’s commission to 

S reach the Gospel to every creature, 
lark xvi. 15 ; that the inspired writers 
never confined themselves to preach 
to saints only, but reasoned with and 

! )ersuaded sinners, 2 Cor. v. 11 : — and, 
astly that a general address to men’s 
consciences has been greatly successful 
in promoting their conversion. Acts ii. 
23, 41. But it has been asked, if none 
but the elect can believe, and no man 
has any ability in himself to comply with 
ti\e call, and as the Almighty knows 
that none but those to whom he gives 
grace can be effectually called, of wliat 
vise is it to insist on a general and ex- 
ternal call? To this it is answered, 
that, by the external call, gross enor- 
mous cr'unes are often avoided ; habits 
of vice have been pai’tly conquered; and 
much moral good at least has been pro- 
duced. It is also observed, that though 
a man cannot convert himself, yet he 
has a power to do some things that are 
materially good, though not good in all 
those circumstances that accompany or 
flow from regeneration: -such were 
Ahab’s humility, 1 ’’Kings xxi. 29 ; 
Nineveh’s repentance, Jei-. iii. 5 ; and 
Herod’s hearing of Jolm, Mark vi. 20. 
On the v/^hole, the design of God in 
giving this common call in the Gospel 
is the salvation of his people, the re- 
straining of many from wicked practi- 
ces and the setting forth of the glorious 
work of redemption by Jesus Christ 
See Gill and Bidgley’s Body of £)iv. ; 
Witsius on the Cov. ; and Bennet’s Es- 
say on the Gosfiel.Disjiensation. 

CALVI!NISTS, those who embrace 
the doctrine and sentiments of Calvin, 
the celebrated reformer of the Chris- 
tian church from Romish superstition 
and doctrinal errors. 

John Cahdn was bom at Nogen, in 
Picardy, in the year 1509. He first stu- 
died the civil law, and was afterwards 
made professor of divinity at Geneva, 
in the year 1536. His genius, learning, 
eloquence, and piety, rendered him re- 
spectableeven in the eyes'of his enemies. 

The name of Calvinists seems to have 
been given at_first to those who embra- 
ced not merely the doctrine, but the 
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church goveiTiment and discipline es - 1 
tablisheci at Geneva, and to distingiiish j 
them from the Lutherans. But since 
tlie meeting of the synod of Dort, the 
name has been chiefly applied to those 
who embrace his leading views of the 
Gospel, to distinguish them from the 
Anninians. 

The leading principles taught by Cal- 
vin, were the same as those of Augus- 
tine. The majn doctrines by which those 
who are called after his name are dis- 
tinguished from the Arminians, are re- 
duced to five articles ; and which, from 
their being the principal points dis- 
cussed at the synod of Dort, have since 
been denominated the five jioints. These 
are, predestination, particular redemp- 
tion, total depravity, effectual calling, 
and the certain perseverance of the 
saints. i 

The following statement is taken, 
principally from the writings of Calvin 
and the decisions at Dort, compressed 
in as few words as possible. 

1. They maintain that God hath 
chosen a certain number of the fallen 
race of Adam in Christ, before the foun- 
dation of the world, unto etenial gloiy, 
according to his immutable puipose, 
and of his free grace and love, without 
the least foresight of faith, good works, 
or any conditions performed by the 
creature ; and that the rest of mankmd 
he was pleased to pass by, and ordain 
to dishonour and Avrath, for their sins, to 
tlie praise of his vindictive justice. 

In proof of this they allege, among 
many other Scripture passages, the fol- 
loAving: “According as he hath chosen 
us in him before the foundation of the 
Avorld, that Ave should be holy, and 
Avithout blame before him in love. — For 
he saith to Moses, 1 Avill have mercy on 
Avhom I Avill have mercy, and I Avill 
have compassion on Avhom I Avill have 
compassion. So, then, it is not of liim 
that Avilleth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God, that shoAveth mercy. Thou 
Avilt say, then, Why doth he yet find 
fault; for Avho hath resisted his Avill? 
Nay, but, O man! Avho art thou that 
repliest against God ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it. Wiry 
hast thou- made me thus ? Hath not 
the potter poAver over the clay^ of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour ? — 
Hath God cast arvay his people Avhom 
he forekne’iv? Wot ye not Avhat the 
Scripture saith of Elias? Even so at 
tills present time, also, there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of ep’ace. 
And if by grace, then it is no more of 
AYorks. vVliat then ? Israel hath not 


I obtained that Avhich he seeketh for, but 
jthe election hfih obtained it, and the 
\rest are blincted . — Whom he did Jire 
destinate, them he .also called . — We 
give thanks to God alivays for a'ou 
brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath from the beginning chosen 
you to salvation, through sanctification 
of the Spirit and beliet of the truth. — 
As many as Avere ordained to etenial 
life,' belieimd.” Eph. i. 4. Rom. ix. 
xi. 1 — 6. viii. 29, 30. 2 Thess. ii. 13. 
Acts xiii. 48. • They think also that 
the greater part of these passages, be- 
ing-found in the' epistolaiy Avritings; 
after the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, 
Avho Avas promised to guide tlie ajiostles 
into all truth, is an argument in faimur 
of the doctrine. 

They do not consider predestination, 
hoAvever, as affecting the agency or 
accountableness of creatures, or as be- 
ing to them any rule of conduct. On 
the contrary, the}’- suppose them to act 
as freely, and to be as much the proper 
subjects of calls, Avarnings, exhortations, 
promises, and threatenings, as if no de- 
cree existed. The connexion in Avhich 
the doctrine is introduced by the divines 
at Dort, is to account for one sinner’s 
believing and being saved rather than 
another; and such, the Calvinists say, 
is the connection Avhich it occupies m 
the Scriptures. 

With respect to the conditional pre- 
destination admitted by the Arminians, 
they say tliat an election ujion faith or 
good Avbrks foreseen, is not that of the 
Scriptures ; for that election is thei’e 
made the cause of faith and holiness, 
and cannot, for this reason, be the effect 
of them. With regard to predestina- 
tion to -death, they say, if the question 
be, Wherefore did God decree to punish 
those AAdio are punished? the ansAver 
is. On account of their sins. But if it 
be, Wlierefore did he decree to punish 
them rather than others ? there is no 
other reason to be assigned, but that so 
it seemed good m his sight. Eph. i. 3, 
4. John vi. 37. Rom. viii. 29, 30. 
Acts xiii. 48. 1 Pet. i. 1. Rom. ix. 15. 
16. xi. 5, 6. 

2. They maintain that though the 
death of Christ be a most perfect sa- 
crifice, and satisfaction for sins, of m- 
finite value, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of the Avhole Avorld ; and 
though, on this ground the Gospel is to 
be preached to all mankind indiscrimi- 
nately ; yet it Avas the Avill of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, should 
efficaciously redeem all those, and those- 
only, Avho Avere from eternity elected to- 
salvation, and given to him by the F ather. 
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Calvin does liot appear to liave writ- 
ten on this Subject as a controvers}^ 
but his comments on Scripture agree 
with the above statement. The follow- 
ing positions are contained in the reso- 
lutions of the synod of Doi-t, under this 
nead of doctrine : — “ The death of the 
Son of God is the only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, of in- 
finite value and price, abundantly suf- 
ficient to 'expiate the sins of the whole 
world. — ^The promise of the Gospel is, 
that whosocvei' believeth in Christ ci’u- 
cified shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life 5 which promise, together 
with the command to repent and be- 
lieve, ought pi’omiscuously and indis- 
ci'iminateiy to be published and pro- 
posed to all people and iiidividuals, to 
whom God m his good, pleasure sends 
the Gospel.— "Whereas, many who are 
called by the Gospel do not repent nor 
believe in Christ, but pei’ish in unbe- 
lief; this proceeds not from ahy defect 
or insufficienc)' in the sacrifice of Christ 
oifered on the cross, but from their own 
fault. — As many as truly believe, and 
are saved by the death of Christ from 
tlieir sins, and from destruction, have to 
ascribe it to the mere favour of God, 
which he pwes to no one, given them in 
Christ from eternity. — ^For it was the 
most free counsel, and gracious luill and 
'intention of God the Father, that the 
quickening and saving efficacy of the 
most precious death of his Son should 
exert itself^ in all the elect, to give unto 
tliem only justifying faith, and by it to 
conduct them infallibly to salvation; 
that is, it was the will of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, 
whereby he confirmed the new cove- 
nant, should efficaciouslv redeem out of 
every people, tribe, nation, and lan- 
guage, all those, and those only, who 
were from eternity elected to salvation, 
and givep to him by the Father.” 

These positions they appear to have 
considered as npt only a declaration of 
tlie truth, but an answer to the argu- 
ments of the Remonstrants. , 

In proof of the doctrine, they allege 
among others the following Scripture 
passages : “ Thou hast given him pow- 
er over all flesh, that he riipuld give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast 

f wen Inin. — The good shepherd giveth 
is life for the shceji. — I lay down my 
life for tlie sheepL-He-died not for 
that nation "only, but that he mi^ht 
gather together in one the children 
of God that. are scattered abroad . — ^He 

S ave himself for us, that he might re- 
eem us from all iniquity, and furijy 
unto himself a jieculiar fcojile, zealous 


of good works. — He loved the churchy- 
ana gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify and cleaus'e it and present it to 
himself, &c. — And they sang a new 
song, saying, Thou art .worthy; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood, out of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion.” John xvii. 2. x. 11, 15. xi. 52. 
Tit. ii. 14. Eph. v. 25 — ’ll. Rev. v. 9 

3. They maintain that mankind ai'e 
totally depraved, in consequence of 
the fall ot the first man, who, being 
their public head, his sin involved the 
corruption of all his posterity, and 
which corruption extends over the 
whole soul, and rendere it unable to 
turn to God, or to do any thing truly 
good, and exposes it to his righteous 
displeasure, both in this world and that 
which is to come. 

The explanation of original sin, as 
given by Calvin, is as follmvs: “Origi- 
nal sin seems to be the inheritable de- 
scending perverseness and corruption 
of our nature, poured abroad into all 
the parts of the soul, which first maketh 
us deserving of God’s wrath, and then 
also bringeth forth those works in us, 
called, in Scripture, the works of the 
flesh. These two things are distinctly 
to be noted, that is, that, being thus in 
all parts of our nature coiTupted and 
perverted, we are now, even for such 
corruption only, holden worthy of dam- 
Uation, and stand convicted before God, 
to whom nothing is acceptable but 
righteousness, innocence, and purity. 
'And yet we are not bound in respect of 
another’s fault: for where it is said that 
by the sin of Adam we are made sub- 
ject to the judgment of God, Rom. v. 
18. it is not so to be taken, as if we, 
innocent and undeserving, did bear the 
blame of his fault; but as, in conse- 
quence of his offence, we arc ultimately 
clothed Avith the curse, therefore it is 
■said that he hath bound us. Never- 
theless from him not the punishment 
only came upon us, but also the infec- 
tion distilled from him abideth in us, 
to the Avhich the punishment is justly 
due.” 

The resolutions of the divines at Dort 
on this head, contain the following posi- 
tions. “Such as man was after the 
fall, sucli children did he beget — con- 
niption by, the righteous judgment of 
God being derived from Adam to his 
posterity — ^not by imitation, but by tire 
propagation of a vicious nature. Where- 
fore air men arc conceived in sin, and 
are born the children of ivrath, unfit, 
for every good connected Avith salAm- 
tioHj^rone to evil, dead in sins, and the 
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5 t' wants of sin; and without the Holy | ceedbig; greatness of his power to us- 
Spirit regenerating them, thev neither ^yard who bc^ie^^e, according to the 
u'ill nor can return to God, amend working of his mighty power, which he 
their deprai-ed natures, nor dispose wrought in Christ when he raised him 
llicmsclvcs for its amendment. from the dead. — ^Not of works, lest any 

In proof of tliis doctrine, the Calvin- 'man should boast. For we are his 
Ists allege, among other Scripture pas- tvorkmianshiji created in Christ Jesus 
sages, the following: “By one man sin unto good works. — God, that co7n7»a72t/- 
entered into the world, and death b)' ed the light to shine out of darkness, 
.<dn; and so death passed u]K)n all men, hath shined into our hearts, ficc. — I AviU 
for that all have sinned. — By one man’s take away the stony heart out of their 
disobedience many were made sinners, llesh, and will give them hbarts of 
— I was liorn in s'in, add shajien in ini- llc.sh.” Rom. viii. 29. Eph. i, 19, 20. 
quity. — God saw that the wickedne.ss of ii. 9, 10. 2 Cor. iv. 6, Ezek. xxxvL 
man was great upon the earth, and 26. 

diat even- imagination of his heart was 5. Lastly: They maintain that those 
mil}' ei'il continually .-^God looked down whom God has effectually called, and 
from heaven upon the children of- men, .sanctified by his Spirit, shall never 
to see if there were any that did iin- finallj' fall from a state of grace. They 
derstand, that did seek Gdd. Every admit tlrat true believers may fall par- 
nne of them is gone back; they arc al- tiallv, and would fall totally and finally 
together become filthy; tlicre is none but for the mercy and faithfulness of 
Quit docth good, no notone. — And vou God, who keepeth the feet of his saints; 
hath he quickened wlio were dead in also, that he who bestoweth the gTacc 
Uxsjiassrs and sins, '^^’hercin in time of jicnscverance, bestoweth it by means 
past i/e walked according to the course of reading and hearing the word, medi- 
iif this world, among whom also -.ve all tation, exhortations, tlireatenings, and 
had our conversation in times past, in promises; but that none of these things 
rJic lust of our flesh, fulfilling the de- imply the possibility of a believer’s fafl- 
.sircs of the flesh and of the mind; and ing from a state of justification, 
were bxj nature the children of wrath, \ "in proof of this doctrine they allege 
even as others.” Rom. v. 12—19. Ps. j the tollowing among other Scripture 
li.5. Gen. vi. 5. P.S. liii. 2, 3. Rom. iii. passages: — “1 will put my fear in their 
l%ph. ii. 1 — .3. hearts, and they shall not de/iart from 

4. 'Fliev maintain that all whom God xne. — He that belleveth, and is baptized, 
hath pi-cdestinatcd unto life, he is pleas- shall he saved. — The water that I sludl 
cil, in hi.s ajqiointed time, cfl'cctually to give him shall be in him a well of water 
ddl by his word and Spirit out of that .sfiringintc up into evcrlastint' life. — 
state of sin and death in which they I This is the Father’s will, that of all 
are by nature, to grace and .salvation by which he hath given me I should lose 
Je.sus Christ. nothing. — This is life eternal, to know 

Tiiei’ admit that the Holy Spirit, as thee, the only tm'e God, and Jesus 
calling men by tlic ministi-y of the Gos- Christ whom thou hast sent. — Whoso- 
])el, ma.y be resisted; and that where ever is bom of God doth not commit 
tliis is tlic case, “the fault is not in the sin, for his seed remaincth in him; and 
Gesjiel, nor in Christ offered by the he cannot sin, because he is born of 
Gospel, nor in God calling by the Gos- i God. They went out from us, but 
jicl, and also conferi'ing various gifts] they were not of us; for if they had 
u])on them; init in the called them- j been of 7/s, they would continued 
.selves. They contend, however, that I with lis: but they went out, that they 
where men come at the divine call, and ' might be made manifest th-at they were 
arc converted, it is not to be ascribed to i not all of us. — Now unto him that is 
themselves, as though by their own I aide to keep you from falling, and to 
free will they made tlicmselves to ji/nrira/ yoxi faultless before the pre- 
dili'er, Init merely to him who delivers ' sence of his 'glory with exceeding joy, 
them from the power of darkness, and jl to the only wise God our Saviour, be 
translates them into the kingdom of his |j glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
dear .Son, and whose regenerating in- Ij both now and eve.r. Amen.” Jer. xxxii. 
Huence is certain and efficacious.” j| 'fO. Mark xvi. 16. John iv. 14. vi. 40. 

In proof of this doctrine the Calvin- !■ xvil. 3. 1 John iii. 9. ii. 19. Jude 24, 
ists allege, among others, the following I 25. 

Scripture passages: “W'hom he did j Such were the doctrines of the old 
predestinate, Ihem he also called; and jl Calvinists, and such in substance are 
whom he called, them he also glorified. Ii those of the present times. In this, 
— ^I'liat ye may know what is the ex- i! however, as in every other denomiiia- 
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there are considerable shades of 
difference. 

• Some think Calvin, though right' in 
the main, yet cari-ied things _ too far ; 
tl\ese ard commonly known' the 
name of Moderate Calvinists. Others 
think he did not go far enough;^ and 
these are known by the name of Hit^h 
Calvinists. 

It is piopefto add, that the Calvin- 
istic system includes in it the doctrine 
of three co-ordinate ])ersons in the 
Godhead, in one nature, and- of two na- 
tures in Jesus Christ, forming one i)er- 
son. Justification by faitli alone, or 
justification by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, foi'ms also an essential 
part of this system. They suppose 
that on tile one hand oui‘ sins arc im- 
puted to Clirist, and oij the other, that 
we are justified by the ijnputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to us ; that is, 
Christ, tlie innocent, -was treated by 
God as if he were guilty; that- we, the 
g\iilty, might, out of regard to what he 
did and sufiered, be -treated as if we 
were innocent and righteous.^ 

Calvinism originally subsisted in its 
gTcatest purity in tlie city of Geneva: 
from which place it was first jiropa- 
gated into Germany, France, the Uni- 
ted Provinces, and Britain. Id France 
it was abolished by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz. It has been the 
jirevailing religion in the United Pro- 
I'inccs ever since 1571. The theologi- 
cal system of Calvin was adopted and 
made the public nile of faith in Eng- 
land under the' reign of Edward VI. 
The church of Scotland also was mo- 
delled by John ‘Knox, agi-eeably to the 
doctrine, rites, and form of ecclesias- 
tical government established at Ge- 
neva. In England, Calvinism had been 
on the decline from the time of queen 
Elizabeth until aliout sixty years ago, 
when it was again revived,' find has 
been on the increase ever sinc6. The 
major part of the clergy, indeed, 'are 
not Calvinists, though the articles of 
tlie church' of England arc Calvinis- 
tical. ' It deserves to be remarked, 
hov/ever, that Calvinism is preached 
in a considerable number of the church-' 
es in London; in nearly all the dis- 
senting meetings of the Presbyicrians, 
Baptists, and Independents; and in all 
the chapels of Whitefield, Lady Hun- 
tingdon, and others of that class. In 
Scotland it continues also to exist 'as 
tlie established I’eligion; and within a 
few years it has much revived in that 
country, through the influence of Mr. 
Haldane and ethers ; but as those j 
among whom this revival has taken 1 


place are not of the established church, 
they have been treated with indiffer- 
ence by the clergy, and called Halda 
nists. 

Calvin considered every church as a 
separate and independent liody, invest- 
ed with the power of legislatios for 
itself. He proposed that it should be 
govemed by presbyteries and synods 
composed of clergy and laity, without 
bishops, or any clerical subordination; 
and maintained that the province of the 
civil magistrate extended only to its 
protection and outward accommoda- 
tion. FTe acknowledged a real, though 
spiritual presence of Christ in the eu- 
charist; and he confined the priidlege 
of communion to pious and regenerate 
belicyers. These sentiments, however, 
are not imbibed by all who are called 
Calvinists. 

See Calvin’s Institutes ; Life of 
Calvin; Brine’s Tracts; Jonathan ILdr- 
wards’ Works; Gill’s Cause of God 
and Truth ; I'o/i lady’s Historic Proof 
and Works at larr<;c ; Jlsscinbly’s Cate- 
chism ; Fuller’s Calvinistic and Soci~ 
nian Systems compared. 

CAMALDOLITES, an order found- 
ed Iiy St. Romuald, mi Italian fanatic, 
in the eleventh century. The manner 
of life he enjoined his disciples to ob- 
serve was this; — They dwelt in sepa- 
rate cells, and met together only at tlie 
time of jirayer. Some of them, during 
the two Lents in the year, observed an 
inviolable silence, and others for the 
space of a hundred days. On Sundays 
and Thursdays they fed on herbs, and 
the rest of the week only on bread and 
Avater. 

CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, a 
copy of the Go.spels and Acts- of the 
Apostles,^ in Greek and Latin. Beza 
found it in the monastery of Irenscus, 
at Lyons, in 1562, and gave it to the 
university of Cambiidge m 15S2. It is 
a quarto, and ivritten on Amllum : sixty- 
six leaves of it are much torn and mii- 
tilated; and ten of these are siqiplied 
by a later transcriber. From this and 
the Clermont copy of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles, Beza published his larger annota- 
tions in 1582. See Dr. Kipling’s edi- 
tion of it. 

CAMERONIANS, a sect in Scot- 
land, Avho separated from the Presby- 
terians in 1666, and continued long to 
hold their religious assemblies in the 
fields. They took their name from 
Richard Cameron, a famous field- 
preacher, Avho, refusing to accept the- 
indulgence to tender consciences, 
granted by king Charles IJ thinking 
such an acceptance an acknowledg- 
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mcnt of l-lic king’s supremacy, made a 
defection from his brethren, 'and even 
headed a rebellion, in which he was 
killed. The Cameronians adhere ri- 
ijiclly to the form of go\’ernmcnt esta- 
blished in 1648. There are not, it is 
said, abo\'c fourteen or fifteen congre- ] 
gations among them, and these not 
large. 

CAMEROXIANS, or^ Capikron- 
ITES, the denomination of a party of 
Calvinists in France, who asserted that 
the will of man is only determined l)y 
tlie practical judgment of_ the mind ; 
that the cause of men’s doing good or 
evil proceeds from the knowledge 
which God infuses into them ; and that 
God does not move the will physically, 
but only morall}', in virtue of its de- 
pendence on the' judgment. They had 
this name from John Cameron," who 
was born at Glasgow in 1580, and who 
was professor there, and afterwards at 
Kourdeaux, Sedan, and Saumur. The 
synod of Dort was severe upon them ; 
yet it seems the only diflercncc was 
tliis: — ^The synod had defined that God 
not only illuminates the understanding, 
but gives motion to the will, by making 
an internal change therein. 'Cameron 
onl\' admitted the illumination whereby 
die' mind is morally moved; and ex- 
plained the sentime'nt of the Synod of 
Dort so as to make the two opinions 
consistent. 

C.-VXDOUR is a dispo.sition to form 
a fair and imjiartlal judgment on the 
opinions and actions of others; or a 
temper of mind nnsoured by envy, un- 
ruffled b}- malice, and uns'educed by 
prejuclicc'; sweet without weakness, 
and imjiartial without rigour. Can- 
dour is a word which, in the present 
dav, is fnmd exceedingly convenient. 
To the infidel it is a shelter for his 
scepticism, to the ignorant for his ig- 
norance, to the lukewarm for his indif- 
ference, and to the irreligious for their 
error. “True candour is difTcrent 
from that guarded, iiioffensive lan- 
guage, and that studied openness of 
behaviour, which we so frcquentlv 
meet with among men of the world. 
It consists not int fairness of speech 
only, but in fairness of heart. It is not 
blind attachnient, extenial courtesy, or 
la time-serving principle. Exempt, on 
the one hand, from the dark jealousy of 
a suspicious mind, it is no less removed, j 
on the other, from that easy credulity 
w’hich is imposed on by every specious 
pretence. Its manners are unaffect- 


dium between uridistinguishing credu- 
lity and universal suspicion.” See 
Lickraeity; 

CAInON, a word used to denote the 
authorised catalogue of the sacred wri- 
tings. “T.'he Greek w'ord zawp,” says 
Dr. Owen, “which gives rise to the 
term canonical, seems to be derived 
from the Hebrew njp kaneh, which in 
general signifies any, reed whatever, 
1 Kings xiv. 15. Isa. xliii. 3. and iiam 
ticularly a reed made into an instim- 
ment, wherewith they measured their 
buildings, containing six cubits in length, 
Eaek. xl. 7. xliii. 16. and hence indefi- 
j nitely it is taken for a rale or measui'C. 
Besides, it .sigiifies the beam and tongue 
of a bal.ance. Isa. xlvi. 6. ‘They 
weighed silver on the canc f that i^ 
saith the Taj'gitm, ‘in the balance.’ 
This also is 'the primary^ and proper 
signification of the Greek word. Hence 
its metaphorical use, which is most 
common, wherein it" .signifies a moral 
rale. Aristotle calls the law Kav:i’a 
oxiTusc, the rule of the administra- 


cd, and its professions sincere. ‘ It 
conceals faults, but it does not invent 
virtues.’ In fine, it is the happy mc- 
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tion; and hence it is that the written 
word of God being in itself absolutely 
rit^lil, and appointed to be the rule of 
faitli and obedience, is eminently called 
‘canonical.’” 

The ancient canon of the books of 
the Old Testament, ordinarily attrilm- 
ted to Ezra, was divided into' the law, 
the ])rophets, and the haglographia, to 
which our Saviour refers, Luke xxiv. 
45. 'Fhc same division is also men- 
tioned Iiy Josc])hus. This is the canon 
allowed to have been followed by the 
jirimitive church till the council of 
! Carthage; and, according to Jerome, 
this consisted of no more than twenty- 
two books, answering to the number of 
the Heijrew alphabet, though at ]p’e- 
sent they are classed into twenty-four 
divisions. That council enlarged the 
ainon very considerably, taking into it 
the apocryphal books; which the coun- 
cil of Ti'ent larthcr enforced, enjoining 
them to be received as books of holy 
Scripture, upon pain of anathem:i. 
The Romanists, in defence of tills 
canon, say, that it is tlie same with that 
of the council of Hippo, held in p9.3 ; 
and with that of the third council of 
Carthage in 59r, at which were ])re- 
sent forty-six bishops, and among the 
rest St, Augustine. Their canon of 
the New Testament, however, perfect- 
ly agrees with ours. It consists of 
bboks' that are ivell known, some of 
which have been universally acknow- 
ledged ; such are the four Gospehs, the 
Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles 
of St. Paul, fil-st of St. Peter, and first 
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of St. Jolin; and others, concerning 
which doubts were entertained, but 
which were afterwai-ds received as 
genuine; such are the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that of James, the second of 
Peter, the second and third of John, 
that of ,Jude, and the Revelation. 
These books were written at different 
times; and they are authenticated, not 
by the decrees of councils, or infallible 
authority, but by such evidence as is 
thought sufficient in the case of any 
other ancient wi’itings. They were ex- 
tensively diffused, and read in every 
Christian society; they were valued 
and presei'ved with care by the first 
Christians ; they were cited by Chris- 
tian writers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, as Ircn:cus, Clement 
the Alexandrian, Tertullian, Origen, 
Eusebius, &c.; and their genuineness 
is proved by the testimony of those who 
were contemporary with the apostles 
tliemselves. The 'four Gospels, and 
most of the other books of the New 
Testament, were collected either by 
one of the apostles, or some of their 
discipks and successors, before the end 
of the'“first century. The catalogue of 
canonical books furnished by the more 
ancient Christian writers, as Origen, 
about A. D. 210, Eusebius and Athana- 
sius in 315, Epiphanius in 370, Jerome 
in 382, Austin in 394, and many othcr.s, 
agi’ees with that which is now received 
among Christians. 

See articles Biblk, Christianity, 
ScRiPTURKS ; Blair’s Canon of Scri/i- 
tnre ; Jones's Canonical Authority of 
the M-nv Test.; Michaelis's Lect. on 
the A'env Test.; Du Pin’s Canon of 
Scriht.x.'].-, Prideaux’s Connections,^. 
1.; Dr. Owen on the Hebrews, Introd. 

CANON, a person who possesses a 
prebend or revenue allotted for the 
performance of divine service in a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church. Canons 
are of no great antiquity. Paschier 
observes, that the name was not known 
before Charlemagne ; at least, the first 
we heai; of are in Gregory de Tours, 
who mentions a college of canons in- 
stituted by Baldwin XVI, archbishop 
of that city, in the time of Clothai’ius I. 
Tlie common opinion attributes the in- 
stitution of this order to Chrodegangus, 
bishop of Mentz, about the middle of 
the eighth century. 

CANON, in an ecclesiastical sense, 
is a rule hither of doctrine or disci- 
pline, enacted, especially liy a council, 
and confirmed by the authority of the 
sovereign. Canons are properly deci- 
sions of matters of religion, or regida- 
tions of the policy and discipline of a 
7* 


church made by councils, either gene- 
ral, national, or provincial; such are 
the canons of the council of Nice, of 
Trent, 8cc. 

CANONICAL HOURS are certain 
kated times of the day consigned more 
especially by the Romish church to 
the offices of prayer and devotion ; 
such are matins, lauds, &c. In Eng- 
land the canonical hours are from eight 
to twelve in the forenoon; before or 
after which manaage cannot be legally 
performed in any church. 

CANONICAL LETTERS, in the 
ancient church, were testimonials of 
the orthodox faith which the bishops 
and clergy sent each other to keep up 
the icathbljc communion, and distin- 
guish orthodox Christians from here- 
tics. 

CANONICAL LIFE, the rule of 
lii'ing prescribed by the ancient clergy 
who lived in community. I'he canoni- 
cal life was a kind of rhediiim between 
the monastic and clerical lives. 

CANONICAL OBEDIENCE, is 
that submission which, by the ecclesias- 
tical laws, the inferior clerg}'^ are to pay 
to their bishops, and the religious to 
their superiors. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in 
the Romish church, by which persons 
deceased are ranked m the catalogue 
of the saints. It succeeds beatification. 
Before a beatified person is canonized, 
the qualifications of the candidate are 
strictly examined into, in some consis- 
tories held for that purpose ; after 
which one of the consistoriEil advocates, 
in the presence of the pope and cardi- 
nals, makes the panegyric of the per- 
son who is to be proclaimed a saint, 
and gives a particular detail of his life 
and miracles; which being done, the 
holy father decrees his canonization, 
and appoints the day. 

On the day of canonization, the pope 
officiates in white, and their eminences 
are dressed in the ..same colour. St. 
Peter’s church is liung with rich tapes- 
try, upon which the anus of the pope, 
and of the prince or state requiring the 
canonization, arc embroidered in gold 
and silver. A great’ numlier of lights 
blaze all round the churcli, which is 
ci'owded with pious souls, who wait 
with devout impatience till the new 
saint has made his public entry, as it 
were, into paradise,' that they may of- 
fer up their petitions to him without 
danger of being rejected. 

The following maxim with regard to 
canonization is now observed, though 
it has not been followed above a centu- 
ry, viz. not to enter into the inquiries 
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pi’ior to canonization till fiftv years, at 
least, after the death of the ]icrson to 
be canonized. By the ceremony of 
canonization it appears that this rite of 
the modern Romans has something^ in 
it vciy like the apotheosis or deification 
rrf the ancient Romans, and in all pro- 
babilit)'^ takes it rise from it ; at least, 
several ceremonies of the same nature 
ai'e conspicuous in both. 

CAPUCHINS, reli.^ious, of tne or- 
der of St. Francis. 1 hfey are clothed 
with brown or ^rey; always bare- 
footed ; never go in a coach, nor ever 
sliave their beards. 

CAPUTIATI, a denomination which 
appeared in the twelfth century, so call- 
ed from a singular kind of cap Avhich 
distinguished their party. They wore 
upon their caps a leadch image of the 
virgin Mary, and declared publicl)^ 
tliat their purjiose was to level all dis- 
tinctions, to abrogate magistracy, and 
to remoi'e all subordination among 
mankind, and to restore that primitive 
liberty, that natural equality, which 
were the inestimable privilege of the 
first mortals. 

CARAITES, a Jewish sect, which 
adheres closely to the text and letter 
of the Scriptures, rejecting the rabbini- 
cal intei-pretatioris and the. cabbala. 
The Talmud appearing in the begin- 
ning of the sixtli centurv, those of the 
best sense among the Jews were dis- 
gusted at the ridiculous fables with 
which it abounded. But about the 
year 750, Anan, a Bab 3 ’'lonish Jew, de- 
rJared openly for the written word of 
God alone, exclusive of all tradition; 
and this declaration produced a schism. 
Those who maintained the I'almud 
being almost all rabbins, were called 
rabbinists ; and the others, who reject- 
ed traditions, were called Caraites, or 
Scripturists, from the word cara, which 
in the Babylonish language signifies 
Scripture. 

CARDINAL, one of the chief go- 
vernors of the Romish church, by whom 
tlie pope is elected out of their ovm 
number, which contains six bishops, 
fifty priests,- and fourteen , deacons : 
tliese constitute the sacred college, and 
are chosen by the pope. See Pope. 

CARDINAL VniTUES: justice, 
piaidence, temperance, and fortitude, 
are called the four cardinal virtues, as 
being the basis of all the rest. See Jus- 
tice, See. 

CARE, concern, or anxiety of mind 
arising from the uncertainty of some- 
thing future, or the oppression of the 
.present calamity. Caution, attention 
to a particular subject; regard and 


[I suppoit, when followed with the par 
! tide of. Prudence signifies wisdom 
applied to practice ; discretion is the 
eflect of prudence, and means a knov;- 
ledge to govern or direct one’s self : 
bj' care we understand heed in order to 
preservation ; caution implies a grca.ter 
degree of wariness. 

Care is larjfiii when it consists in a 
serious thought and "earnest endea-rour 
to please God; to embrace his Son, 
obey his commands, submit to his pro- 
vidence, to ju’omote our neighbours’ 
temporal or spiritual adt antage, and to 
; gain the goods of this life so far as ne- 
cessary for our health, family, comfort, 
and usefulness'. It is sinful, when it 
leads us to immoderate concern about 
earthly things, to be discontented with 
our Jot, or to make use of unlawful 
means to obtain woi'ldly good ; or when, 
exercised in a ‘way of vain curiosity, 
John xxi. 22. 

CARE OF THE SOUL, a term 
used for religioTi, or that serious atten- 
tion wc ought to pay to our best inte- 
rests. It imports repentance, faith, de- 
votion, and obedience. " It is considei'- 
ed as the one thing needful : as 1. It is 
matter of universal concern. 2. Of the 
highest importance. S. .Includes every 
thing v/orthy of our regard.” 4. Essen- 
tial to our peace here. 5. ’i’luthout it 
we cannot obtain everlasting life, Luke 
X. 42. Jer. vi. 16. Heb. xii. 14. 

CARE OF GOD, is his attention to 
! and concern for the' promotion of the 
1 welfare of his creatures, 1 Pet. v. 7. 
1. That God does manifest this care is 
evident from the blessings we enjoy, 
the ordinances he has instituted, the 
promises he has given, and the provi- 
sion he has made, P.s. Ixxxiv. 11. Matt, 
vii. 12. — 2. This care is entirely , free, 
and unmerited on our part. Gen. xxxii. 
10. Deut. vii. 6. Rom. iii. 23. — 3'. It is 
every way extensive, reaching to all 
his creatures and to all cases. Ps. 
cxlv. — 4. It is superior to all human 
cai-e and attention. Fle cares for us 
when others cannot ; when others will 
not care for us ; or when we cannot or 
will not care for . ourselves. Ps. cxlii. 
4, 5. Jer. xlix. 11. Ps. xli. 3. — 5. It is 
not only great, but pei’petual. Through 
all the scenes of life, m death, and Jor 
ever. Heb. xiii. 5. John xvii. 9. See 
Peovidence. 

CARMATHITES ; the followers of 
a noted impostor in the ninth century, 
who endeavoured to o^"erthrow all the 
foundations of Mussulmanism. Car- 
math their prophet was a person of 
gi'eat austerity of life ; and said that 
God had commanded him to pray not 
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Jive times, with the Mussulmans, but 
Jfty times a day. To comply with this, 
they often neglected their business; 
they ate many things foi'bidden by the 
law' of Mahomet, and believed that an- 
gels were their guides in all their ac- 
tions, and that the demons or ghosts 
arc their enemies. 

CARMELITES, one of the four 
ti'ibes of Mendicants, or begging friai’s; 
so named fi’om Mount Carmel, former- 
ly inhabited by Elias, Elisha, and ,thc 
cliildren of the prophets; from whom 
this order pretends to descend in unin- 
temiptcd succession; Their habit was 
at first white ; but pope Honorius IV. 
commanded them to cliange it for that 
of the Minims. They wear no linen 
shirts, but, instead of them; lmse 3 '-wol- 
sey. 

CARP OCR ATIAITS, a branch of 
the ancient Gnostics, so called fjom 
Carpocrates, who in the second ( en- 
tury revived and imjn'ovcd upon the 
errors of Simon Magus, Menendcr, Sa- 
tumius, and other Gnostics. See Gnos- 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order 
founded A. D. 1080, by one Brudo; so 
called from the dcseit C/iartreuQc, the 
place of their institution. Their rule 
IS extremel}'' severe. They must not 
go out of their cells, except to church, 
without leave of their superior; n6r 
gjeak to any person without leave. 
They must 'not keep any meat or 
drink till next- day : their beds are of 
sti'a-w covered with a- felt; their cloth- 
ing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two 
pair of hose,, and a cloak; all coarse. 
In the refectory they must keep their 
eyes on the dish, their hands on the 
table, their attention to the reader, and 
their hearts fixed on God. Women 
must not come into their churches. 

CASUALTY, an event that is not 
foreseen or intended. See' Contin- 
gency. 

CASUIST, one that studies and- set- | 
ties cases of conscience. It is s.aid that 
Escobar has made a collection of the 
opinions of all the casuists before him. 
M. Le F eore, preceptor of Louis XIII. 
called the books of the casuists the art 
of quibbling with God ; which does not 
seem_ far from tnith, by reason of the 
multitude of distinctions and subtleties 
tliey abound with. Mayer has publish- 
ed a bibliotheca of casuists, containing 
an account of all the writers on cases of- 
conscience,' ranged under three heads ; 
the first comprehending the Lutheran, 
tlie second the Calvinist, and the third 
the Romish casuists. 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and sci- 


ence of conscience and its cases, with 
the rules and principles of resolving 
the same; drawn partly from natural 
reason or equity, and , partly from tire 
authority of Scripturej" the canon law, 
councils, fathei'S, &c. To casuistry be- 
longs the -decision of all difficulties ari- 
sing about what a man may lawfully do 
pr not do ; -what is sin or not sin ; -vvhat 
things a man is obliged to do in order to 
discharge his duty, and what he may 
let alone without breach of it. 

Some suppose that all books of casu- 
istry are as useless as they are tiresome 
One who is really anxious to do his duty 
must be veiy weak, it it said, if he can 
imagine that he has much occasion for 
them ; and with regard to one who is 
negligent of it, the style of those wri- 
tings is not such as is" likely to awaken 
him to jiiore attention. The frivolous 
accuracy which casuists attempt to in- 
troduce into subjects which do not ad- 
init of -it, almost necessarily betray them 
into dangerous errors; and at the same 
time render their tvorks dry and dis- 
agreeable, abounding in ab-stnise and 
metaphysical distinctions, but incajiable 
of exciting in the heart any of those 
emotions which it is the principal us** 
of books of morality to produce. - 
On the other hand, I think it may be 
observed, that, though these remarks 
may apply to some, they cannot apply 
to all books of casuistry. It must be 
acknowledged that - nice distinctions, 
metaphysical reasonings, and abstruse 
terms, 'cannot be ofimuch service to the 
generality, because there are so few 
who can enter into them ; yet, when we 
consider how much light is thro^vn 
upon a subject by the force of good 
reasoning, by viewing a case in all its 
bearings, by prope’-ly considering all 
the objections that may be made to it, 
and by examining it in every point of 
view; if we consider also how little 
some men are accustomed to think, and 
yet at the same time possess that ten- 
derness of conscience which makes 
them fearful of doing wrong ; we must 
conclude that such works as these, 
when properly executed, may certainly 
be of considerable advantage. The 
reader may consult Ames’s Poiver and 
Cases of Conscience; JBisliofi Taylor’s 
Ductor Dubitcintium; Dr. Saunder- 
son’s De Qblxgatione Consdentice; Pike 
axid Hayward’s Cases; and Saiiiin’s 
Christian Casuistry, in 4th vol. of his 
Sermons, p. 265, English edition. 

CATECHISING, instnicting by ask- 
ing questions and correcting the an- 
SAvers. Catechising is an excellent mean 
of informing the mind, engaging the at- 
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tention, and affecting the heart, and is 
an important duty incumbent on all who 
have children under their care. Chil- 
dren should not be suffered to grow up 
■without instruction, under the pretence 
tliat the choice of religion ought to be 
perfectly free, and not biassed by the 
influence and authority of parents, or 
tlie power of education. As they have 
capacities, and are more capable of 
knowledge by instruction than by the 
exei'cise of their own reasoning powers, 
tliey should certainly be taught. This 
a,grees both with the voice of nature and 
tile dictates of revelation, Deut. vi. 7. 
Prov. xxii. 6. Eph. vi. 4. 'I'he proprie- 
ty of this being granted, it may next be 
obsen'cd, that, in order to facilitate their 
knowledge, short suhimarics of religion 
extracted from the Bible, in the way of 
uestion and answer,’ may be of consi- 
erable use. 1. Hereby, says Dr. Watts, 
tlie principles of Christianity are redu- 
ced into short sentences, and easier to 
be understood by children. — 2. Hereby 
tlicse principles are not only thrown in- 
to a just and easy method, but every 
part is naturally introduced by a proper 
question ; and the rehears.al of the an- 
swer is made far easier to a child than 
it would be if the child were required to 
repeat the whole scheme of religion. — 
3. This way of teaching hath something 
familiar aiid delightfid in it because it 
looks more like conversation and dia- 
logue. — 4. The very curiosity of the 
young mind is awakened by the question 
to know what the answer'will be ; and 
tlie child will take pleasure in learning 
the answer bi’ heart, to improve its own 
knowledge. See next article. 

CATECFIISM, a form of instraction 
by means of questions and answers. 
There hai'e been various catechisms 
published by different authors, but ma- 
ny of them have been Init ill suited to 
convey instruction to juvenile minds. 
Catechisms for children should be so 
framed as not to puzzle and confound, 
but to let the beams of divine light into 
their minds by degrees. They should 
be accommodated as far as jiossible to 
the weakness of their understandings ; 
for mere learning sentences by rote, 
without comprehending the meaning, 
will be but of little use. In this way they 
will know nothing but words: it will 
prove a laborious task, and not a plea- 
sure ; confirm them in a bad habit of 
dealing in sounds mstead of ideas ; and 
after all, perhaps create in them an 
aversion to religion itself Dr. Watts 
advises that diflerent catechisms should 
be composed for different ages and ca- 
pacities ; the questioiis and answers 


should be short, plain, and easy ; scho 
lastic terms, and logical distinctions, 
should be avoided; the most practical 
points of religion should be inserted; 
and one of more well chosen texts of 
Scriptui’e should be added to support 
almost every answer, and to prove the 
several parts of it. The doctor has ad- 
mirably exemplified his own rules in 
the catechism he has composed fog 
children at thi'ce or four years old ; that 
for children at seven or eight ; his as- 
sembly’s catechism, proper for youth 
at twelve or fourteen ; his preservative 
from the sins and follies of childhood ; 
his catechism of Scripture names, and 
his historical catechism. These are su- 
perior to any I know, and which I tan- 
not but ardently recommend to parents, 
and all those who have the care and in- 
struction of' children. 

CATECHIST, one whose charge is 
to instruct by questions, or to question 
the uninstructed concerning religion. 

The catechists of the ancient churches 
were usually ministers, and distinct from 
the bishops and presbyters; and had 
their catcchumena, or auditories, apart. 
But they did not constitute any distinct 
order, of the clergy, being chosen out of 
any order. • The bishop himself some- 
times performed the office ; at other 
times, presbyters, readers, or deacons. 
I It was liis business to expose the folly 
1 of the pagan superstition, to remove 
prejudices, and answer objections; to 
discourse on behalf of the Christian 
doctrines; and to give instruction to 
those Avho had not sufficient knowledge 
to qualifv them for baptism. 

CATECHUMENS, the lowest order 
of Christians in the primitive church. 
They had some title to the common 
I name of Christians, being a degree above 
pagans and heretics, though not consum- 
mated by baptism.' They were admitted 
to the state of catechumens by the im- 
position of hands, and the sigTi of the 
cross. The children of believing pa- 
rents were admitted catechumens as 
soon as ever they were capable of in- 
struction ; but at what age those of hea- 
then parents might be admitted is not 
so clear. As to the time of their con- 
tinuance in this state, there were no ge- 
neral iniles fixed about it ; but the prac- 
tice varied according to the difference 
of times and places, and -the readiness 
and proficiency of the catechumens 
themselves. There were four orders 
or degrees of catechumens. The first 
■were those instructed privately without 
the church, and kept at a distance, for 
some time, from the privilege of enter- 
ing the church, to make them the more 
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eager and desirous of it. The next de- 
gree were the audientes, so called from 
their being admitted to hear sennons 
and tlie Scriptures read in the church, 
out were not allowed to.partake of the 
pra}'ers. The thii’d soil of catechumens 
were the gcnit Jlectentes, so called be- 
cau^a they I’eceived imposition of hands 
kneeling. The fourth order was the 
comfictentes et electi; denoting the im- 
mediate candidates for baptism, or such 
as were appointed to be baptized the 
next approaching festival; before which, 
strict examination was made into their 
proficiency, under the several stages of 
catechetical exercises. 

After examination, the)'' were exer- 
cised for twenty da)'s together, and Avere 
obliged to fasting and confession. Some 
days before baptism they Avent A-^eiled ; 
and it Avas customary to touch their ears, 
saying, Ejihatha, i. e. Be opened; as 
also to anoint their eyes Avith clay: both 
ceremonies being in imitation of our Sa- 
vour’s practice, and intended to signify 
to the catechumens their condition both 
before and after their admission into the 
Christian church. 

CATHARISTS, a sect that spread 
much in the Latin church in thetAvelfth 
^centuiy. Their religion resembled the 
'doctrine of the Manichxans and Gnos- 
tics [sec those articles.] I'ijey suppo- 
sed that matter Avas the source of evil ; 
that Christ avSs not clothed Avith a real 
body ; that baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per Avere useless institutions; Avitli a 
variety of other .strange notions. | 

CATHEDRAL, the chief church of 
a diocese; a church Avherein is a bi- 
shop’s see. The word comes from jwfifeTga 
“ chair the name seems to have taken 
its rise from the manner of sitting in the 
ancient churches or assemblies of pn- 
vate Christians. In these the council, 
i. e. the eklers and priests, Avere called 
Fresbyterium ; at their head Avas the 
bishop, who held the place of chairman, 
dathedralis ov Cathedratiens ; and' the 
presbyters, Avho sat on cither side, also 
called" by the ancient fathers Assessorca 
Rjnscoliorum. The episcopal authority 
did not reside m the bishop alone, but 
in all the presbyters, Avhercof the bishop 
Avaspresulent. A cathedral, therefore, 
originally Avas different from Avhat it is 
noAv ; the Christians, till the time of 
Constantine, having no liberty to build 
any temple. By their churches they 
only meant, assemblies ; and by cathe- 
drals, nothing more than consistories. 

CATHOLIC, denotes any thing that 
is universal or general.,, Tlie rise of 
heresies induced the primitive Chri.stian 
chui-ch to assume to itself the appella- 


tion of catholic, being a characteristic to 
distinguish itself from all sects, Avho, 
though they had pai’ty names, some- 
times sheltered themselves under the 
name of Christians. ThcRomish church 
noAV distinguished itself -by’ catholic in 
opposition to all Avho have separated 
from her communion,, and Avhom she 
considers as heretics and schismatics, 
and herself only as the true and Chris- 
tian'clmrch.' In the strict sense of the 
Avord, there is no catholic- church in 
being; that is, no universal Christian 
communion. 

CELESTINS, a religious order In 
the thirteenth century ; so called from 
their founder, Peter de Meui'on, after- 
Avards raised to the pontificate under 
the name of Celestine 'V. The Celes- 
tins fose.tAVO hours after midni.ght to say 
matins; ate no flesh, except Avhen sick; 
and often fasted. Their habit consisted 
of a Avhite gOAvn, a capuche, a black 
scaijulaiy, and shirts of serge. 

CELIBACY, the state of unmarried 
persons. Celibate, or celibacy, is a AVord 
chiefly used in speaking of the single 
life of the popish clergy, or the obliga- 
tion they arc under to abstain from mar- 
riage. The church of Rome imposes an 
uniA-ersal celibacy on all her clergy, 
from the pope to the lowest deacon and 
subdeacon. I'he advocates for this usage 
pretend that a voav of perpetual celiba- 
cy Avas required in the ancient church 
as a condition ■ of ordination, even from 
the curliest apostolic ages. But the con- 
I trary is evident from numerous exam- 
ples of bi.sho])S and archbishops Avho 
lived in a state -of matrimon)', Avithout 
any pfejadice to their ordination or their 
function. Neither ourLord nor his apos- 
tles laid the least restraint upon the con- 
nubial union: on the contraiy, the Scrip- 
tures speak of it as honourable in all, 
Avitliout the least restriction as to per- 
sons. Hcb. xiii. 4. Matt. xix. 10, 12. 1 
Cor. vii. 2, 9. St. Paul even assigns for- 
bidding to marry as characteristic of the 
apostacy of the latter time.s, 1 Tim. iv. 
3. The fathers, Avithout making any 
distinction betAveen clergy and laity, 
asserted the laAvfulness of the may- 
nage of all Cln-istians. Marriage Avas 
not forbidden to bishops in the Eastern 
church till the close of the seA'cnth cen- 
tury. Celibacy was not imposed on the 
'Westci’n clcri^'’ in general till the end 
of the elevejith' century, though at- 
tempts had been made long before. Su- 
per-stitious zeal for a sanctimonious ap- 
])earance in the clergy seems to have 
promoted it at first ; and crafty policy, 
anned Avith power, no doubt nvetted 
this clog on the sacerdotal order in later 
L 
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nenods of the church. Pojie Gvegorj’’ 
Vll. appears in this business to have had 
a view to separate the clergj’ as much 
as possible Irom all other interests, and 
to bring them into a total dependence 
upon his authority ; to the end that all 
temporal power might in a high degree 
be subjugated to tlie papal jurisdiction. 
Forbiclding to many, therefoi'c,' has 
cvidentlj’’ the mark of the beast upon 
it. See'MARRiAGE. 

CEMETERY, a place set .apart for 
the burial of the dead. Anciently, none 
were buried in churches or church- 
yards : it was even unlawful to inter in 
cities, and the cemeteries were without 
the walls. Among the primitive Chris- 
tians these were held in great venera- 
tion. It even appears from Eusebius] 
and Tertullian, that in the eaidy ages] 
they assembled for divine worship in l 
the cemeteries. Valerian seems to have 
confiscated the cemeteries and other 
])laces of divine worship ; but they were 
restored again by Gallienus. As the 
martyrs were buried iu these places, 
the Christians chose them for building 
churches on, when Constantine esta- 
blished their religion ; and hence some 
derive the rule which still obtains in the 
church of Rome, never to consecrate an 
altar without putting under it the relics 
of some saint. 

CENSURE, the act of judging and 
blaming others for their faults, d^aith- 
f illness in reproving another differs from 
censoriousnesa : the former arises from 
love to truth, and respect for the per- 
son; the latter is a disposition that loves 
to find fault. However just censure may 
be where there is blame, vet a censo- 
rious spirit or lash Judging must be 
avoided. It is usurping tlie authority 
and judgment of God. It is unjust, un- 
cliaritable, mischievous, productive of 
unhappiness to ourselves, and often the 
cause of disorder and confusion in so- 
ciety. See Rash Judging. 

CERDONIANS, a sect, in the first 
century, v/ho espoused most of the opi- 
nions of Simon Magus and the Mani- 
cliKans. They asserted two pruiciples, 
good and bad. Tlie first they caUecl 
the Father of Jesus Christ; the latter 
the Creator of the world., They denied 
the incarnation and the ' resurrection, 
and rejected the books of the Old Te.s- 
tament. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of se- 
veral actions, forms, and circumstances, 
serving to render a thing magnificent 
and sojemn. Applied to religious ser- 
vices, it signifies the external rites and 
manner tv herein the ministers of reli- 
gion jiprform their sacred functions. In 


1646, M. Ponce published a histor}' of 
ancient ceremonies, tracing the rise, 
growth, and introduction of each rite 
into the church, > and its gradual ad- 
vancement to superstition. Many of 
them were borrowed from Judaism, but 
more from paganism. Dr. Middleton 
has given a fine discourse on the con- 
formity between the pagan and popish 
ceremonies, which he exemplifies in the 
use of incense, holj' water, lamps and 
candles before the shrines of saints, vo- 
tive gifts round the shrines of the de- 
ceased, See. In fact, the altars, images, 
ci'osscs, prQccssions, mii’acles, and le- 
gends, may, even the very hierarchy, 
pontificate, religious orders. See. of the 
present Romans, he shows, are all co- 
pied from their heathen ancestors. An 
ample and magnificent representation 
in- figures ofRhe religious ceremonies 
and customs of all nations in the wo-rld, 
designed by Picart, is added, with his- 
torical explanations, and many curious 
dissertations. 

It has been- a question, whether we 
ought to use such rites and ceremonies 
which are merely of human appoint- 
ment. On one side it has been observed 
that we ought not. Christ alone is King 
in his church : he hath instituted such 
ordinances and forms of worship as he 
hath judged fit and necessary ; and to 
add to them seems, at least, to carry in 
it an imputation on his wisdom and au- 
thority, and hath this unanswerable ob- 
jection to it, that it opens the door to a 
thousand innovations (as the history of 
the church of Rome hath sufficiently 
shown,) which are not only indifferent 
in themselves, but highly absurd, and 
extremely detrimental to religion. That 
the ceremonies were numerous under 
the Old Testament dispensation is no 
argument; for, say they. 1. We respect 
Jewish ceremonies, because they were 
appointed of God; and we reject human 
ceremonies, because God hath not ap- 
pointed them. — 2. The Jewish ceremo- 
nies were established by the unwei'sai 
consent of the nation ; human ceremo- 
nies are not so. — 3. The former were fit 
and proper for the purposes for which 
they were appointed; but the latter arc 
often the contrary. — 4. The institutor of 
the Jewish ceremonies provided for the 
expense of it; but no provision is made 
by God to support- human ceremonies, 
or what he has not appointed. 

These arguments seem very power- 
ful ; but on the other side it has'been ob- 
served, that the desire of reducing reli- 
gious worship to the greatest possible 
simplicity, however rational it maj- ap- 
pear in itself, and abstractedly consider- 
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eil, will be considerably moderated in 
such as bestow a momenc’s attention 
upon the imperfection and infirmities of 
human nature in its present state. Man- 
kind; generally speaking, have too little 
elevation of niind to be much afiected 
with those forms and methods of wor- 
ship in which there is nothing striking 
to the onfward senses. The great diffi- 
culty here lies in determining the lengtli 
which it is pnident to go in the accom- 
modation of religious ceremonies to Ini- 
man infirmity ; and the grand point is, 
to fix a medium in which a due regard 
may be-shown to the senses and imagi- 
nation, without violating the dictates of 
right reason, or tarnishing the purity of 
true religion. It has been said, that the 
Romish church has gone too far in its 
condescension to the infirmities of man- 
kind j and this is what the ablest de- 
fendci’s of its motley rvorship hai'e alle- 
ged in its behalf. But this obsen-ation is 
not just; the church of 7?07/iehas not so 
much accommodated itself to human 
nveakness, as it has abused that weak- 
ness, by taking occasion from it to esta- 
blish an endiess variety of ridiculous 
ceremdnies, destructive of tme religion, 
and only adapted to promote the riches 
and despotism of the clergy, and to 
keep the multitude still hood-winked in 
their i^orance and superstition. -How 
far a just antipathy to tlie church pup- 
pet-shows of the "Papists has unjustly 
clriven some Protestant churches into 
the opjjosite extreme, is a matter that 
certainly deserves a serious considera- 
tion., Sec Dr. Stennett^s Ser. oil Con- 
formity to the World j Robinson's Ser- 
mon on Ceretnonies ; Booth's Essay on 
the Kingdom of Christ ; Mosheim's E.c- 
clcsiastical History ; with Mac Lame's 
JsTote, vol. i. ]). 203, quarto edit. Jones's 
JVorks, vol. 4. p. 267. 

CERINTHIANS, ancient heretics, 
who denied the deity of Jesus Christ; so 
named from Cerinthus. They believed 
that he was a mere man, the ’son of Jo- 
seph and Mary; but that in his liaptism 
a celestial virtue descended on him 'in 
the form of a dove ; by means whereof 
he was consfecrated by the Holy Spirit, 
made Christ, and wrought so many mi- 
racles; that, as he received it from hea- 
ven, it quitted him after liis passion, and 
retunied to the place whence it came ; 
so that Jesus, whom they called a fare 
man, really died, and rose again ; but 
that Clu’ist, who was distinguished from 
Jesus, did not suffer at all. It was part- 
ly to refute this sect that St. John wrote 
Ills Gospel 1 They received the Gospel 
of St Matthew, to countenance their 
doctme of circumcision; but they omit- 


ted the genealogy. They discarded the 
epistles of St. Paul, because that apos- 
tle held circumcision abolished. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in 
the rabbinical style, is called Targum 
There arc. three Chaldee paraphrases 
in Walton’s Polyglot: viz. 1. of On- 
kelos; — 2. of Jonathan, son of Uziel; — 3 
of Jerusalem. See Bible, sect. 19, and 
Targum. . 

CHALICE, the cup used to adminis- 
j ter the wine in the sacrament, and by 
the Roman catliohcs in the mass. The 
- use of the chalice, or communicating in 
I both kinds, is by the church of Rome 
I denied to the laity, who communicate 
j only in one kind, the clergy alone being 
‘ allowed the privilege of communicating 
in both kinds ; in direct opposition to on. 
Saviour’s words — “Drink ye all of it.” 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events 
I to denote that they happen without any 
I necessary or foi'eknown cause. When 
we say a thing happens by chance, we 
mean no more than that its cause is un- 
known to us, and not, as some vainly 
imagine, that chance itself can be the 
cause of anything. “The case of the 
'painter,” says Chambers, “who, unable 
to express the foam at the mouth of 
the hor.se he had painted, threw his 
sponge in despair at the piece, and by 
^ chance did that which he could not do 
I before by design, is an eminent instance 
l! of what is called chance. Y et it is ob- 
vious all we here mean by chance, is, 
! that the painter was not aware of the 
effect, or that he did not throw the 
i sponge with such a view : not but that 
he actually did every thing necessary to 
produce the effect; insomuch that, con- 
sidering the direction Avherein he threw 
the sponge, together with its foma and 
specific gravity, the colours wherewith 
ibAvas smcareci, and the distance of the 
hand from the piece, it Avas* impossible, 
on the present system of things, that the 
effect should not folloAV,” — The Avord, 
as it is often used by the unthinking, is 
A'ague and indeterminate — a mere name 
I for nothing. 

CHANCELLOR, a lay officer under 
a bishop, Avho is judge of his court. In 
! the first ages of the church the bishops 
I had those officers, Av’ho Avere called 
|| church laAvyers, and Avere bred up in 
''the knoAvledge of the civil an'd canon 
laAv: their business Avas to assist the 
j bishop in his diocese. — "W e read of no 
chancelloi’s till Henry the Second’s 
time ; but that the king req^uiring' the 
I attendance of the bishops in his councils, 
[it was thought necessary to substitute 
chancellors in their room'for the des- 
patch of business. 
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CHANT IS nsccl fnr tiic vocal music CHAPLAIN, a])crson who performs 
of churches. In cliurcli history we meet divine servj_:,c in a chap.el, or is retained 
with divers kinds of these; as, 1 . Chant in the service of some family to per- 
Ambroaian, cstnhlished by St. Ambrose ; fprm divine service. 

— 2. Chant Greq-orian, introduced by As to the orit^m of chaplains, some 
pope Gres^ory the Great, who establish- say the shrines of yclics were anciently 
ed schools of chanters, and corrected covered with a kind of tent, cape, or 
the church music. I'his, at lir.st, w’as caficlla, i. e. little cape ; and th.at hence 
railed the Roman son"; afterwards the priests who had the care of them 
tlic filain song; as the choir and people | were called chajilains. In time, these 
sing in unison. relics wci'c reposited in a little church, 

CHAOS, the mass of matter sup- cither contiguous to a larger, or sepa- 
jmsed to be in confusion before it -was rate from it; and the. name cajtclla, 
divided by the .'Vimiglitv into its proper which was given to the cover, was 
cla.sscs and elements. It does not im- i al.so given to the place where it wa.s 
jiear who first asserted the notion of a j lodged; and hence the priest wlio su- 
chaos. Moses, the earliest of all writcr.s, j perintended it came to be called capel- 
dcrives the origin of this world from I lanitu, or chajilain. 
a confusion of matter, dark, \'oid. deep, ! According to a statute of Hcmy VIII. 
without form, which he calls TOHU I the jicnsons vested M’itli a power' of re- 
BOHU ; which is jirccisclv the chaon taining cliaplains, together with the 
of the Greek and lia.rbanan philoso- numlicr each is allowed to nualify, are 

pher-s. Moses goes no farther than the as follow ; an archbishop c’ght; a’duke 

clians, nor tells us whence it look its , or bishop six; marquis or earl five; vis- 

origin. or whence its confused st.ate ; j count four ; baron, knight of the garter, 

.and where Mo.scs stops, there jireci.sely or lord chancellor, three : a duclicss, 
do all the rest. ' marchioness, counte.ss. bart'iies.s, the 

CII.\PEIj, a jilace of pvnr.ship. — [ trca.surer or comptroller of the king’s 
There are various kinds of cha/irlu in ! house, clerk of the closet, the king’s se- 
Britain. 1. Dome.stic chapcB, built by;|Crctary, dean of the chr.pel, almoner, 
noblemen or gentlemen for private nor- j and master of the rolls, each of them two; 
-shin in their families. — A Tree chapels, chief justice of the king’s bench, and 
sue!) as are founded I)r kings of Iv.igkind. ward of the cinr)uc ports, each one. All 
'l]hey are free from idl episco))al Juris-] tlie.se chapliiins may ])urchasc alic.cn.se 
diction, :itid onh' to b*. ’. isited by the, (U* dis])ens:itic,n, and take two benefices* 
founder and his siiccessn-,-:, ^\hicn is, with cure of souks, .-i cluqilain must l)e 
done by the lord chancellor: yet the' rct:iined by haters testimonial under 
king niay license any subject to build. h:ind and sc:d, for it is nf)t sudicient th:it 
and endow a ch:'.])el. and l)y lettei-s ])a- I he servo as cliajdain in the family, 
tent exemist it !Vom ilie visitation of the In England there arc foi-ty-eight 
ordinary. — 3. Cluqiels in univer-sitics chaplains to the king, v/ho wait fwir 
bchuglng to ])ariicidar univer.sitie;;. — ]' each month, i)reach in the chapel, read 
A. Ch:ij)els of ease, built for the c.w.e of | the service to the family, and to the kin.g 
one or more i5:irishio:ier.s that dwell too. in his ])rivatc onitorv, and say grace in 
far from the church, .'uid are served by the absence of the cleric of the closet, 
inferior cunites, ])rnvided for :>-t the I' '\^'hile in waiting, thev have a table and 
charge of the rector, or of such as have !• attendance, but no salarv. In Scotland, 
benejit by it, as the comitosltion or cus- j! the king has six ch.a])]ains with a salary 
tom is. — 5. Parochial chapels, which dif- !j of .50/. each: three of them lia^ar.g in 
fer from ])arish clmrcltes only in name : 1; addition the deanerv of th.e c.ha])cl roval 
they arc gcnendly .small, and the inhabi- ' divided between tliem, nuiking uj) above 
tants within the district few. If there be 1 100/. to eacli. Theii' onh’ dut\’ at pre- 
a presentation ad ccclcffiam instead of | sent is to say pr.avers at the election of 
ca/icllam, mid an admission and institii- peers for .Scotland to sit in jiarliament. 
tion upon it, it is no longer a chapel, but CHAPLET, a certain instnunent of 
a church for themselves and families. — piety made use of by the pajiists. It is a 
6. Chapels which .'uljoin to and are part 1 string of bead.s, by which they measure 
of the church; such were formerly built j or count the number of their jirayers. 
by honourable persons as burying pla- 1 CHAPTEH.a community of cccle- 
CC.S. — 7, The places of wowsbip belong- 1 .skistics belonging to a cathedral or col- 
ing to the Calyinistic and Arminian Icgiate church. The chief or head of 
Methodists are also generally called the chapter is the dc:in ; the body ron- 
c.hapcls, though they are licensed in no sists of c.anons or prel)cnd:;rics. The 
other wa}'' than the meetings of the I chapter has now no longer a place in 
Protcst.ant Dissenters. [ the administration of the diocese during 
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the life of the Bishop ; but succeeds^ to 
the wliole episcopal jurisdiction during 
the vacancy of the see. 

CHARGE : 1. a sermon preached by 
the bishop to, his clergy ; — 2. Among 
the llissenters, it is a sermon preached 
to a minister at his ordination, generally 
by.some'aged or respectable preacher. 

CHARITY, one of the three grand 
theological graces, consisting in the love 
of God and our neighbour, or the habit 
or disposition of loving God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 
“ Charity” says an able writer, “ con-r 
sists not in speculative ideas of genei-al 
benevolence floating in the head,,- and 
leaving the heart, as speculations often 
do, untouched and cold; neither is it 
conflned to that indolent good nature 
which makes us rest satisfied with being 
free from inveterate malice, or ilj will to 
our fellow creatures, without prompting 
us to be of service to any. T rue charity 
is an active principle. ' It is not proper- 
ly a single virtue; out a disposition resi- 
ding in the'heai-t as a fountain; whence 
all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and li- 
berality flow as so many native streams. 
From general good wiU to all, it extends 
its influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connexion, 
and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good .offices. From the country 
or community to which, we belong, it 
descends to the smaller associates of 
neighbourhood, relations, and friends; 
and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not 
that it imports a promiscuous undistin- 
guishing affection which gives every 
man an equal title to our love. Charity, 
if we should endeavour to carry it so far, 
would be rendered an impracticable vir- 
tue, and would resolve itself into mere 
words, without affecting the heart. Tiaie 
charity attempts not to shut our eyes to 
the distinction between good and bad 
men ; nor to warm our hearts equall)'^ 
to those who befriend and those who 
injure us. It reserves our esteem for 
good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies, it in- 
spires forgiveness and humanity. It 
wreathes universal candour and liberali- 
ty of sentiment. It forms gentleness of 
temper, and dictates affability of man- 
nei-s.^ It pi-ompts corresponding sym- 
pathies with them who rejoice, and them 
who weep. It teaches us to slight and 
despise no man. Charity is the com- 
forter of the afflicted, the protector of 
the oppressed, the reconciler of differ- 
ences, the intercessor for offenders'. It 
f-S faithfulness in the friend, piilflic 



m the magistrate, equity and patience 
in the judge, moderation in the sove- 
reign, and loyalty in the subject. In 
parents it is care and attention ; in chil- 
dren it is reverence and submission. In 
a word, it is the soul of social life. . It is 
the sun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men ; not a meteor which oc- 
casionally glares, but a luminary, which 
in its orderl}': and regular course dispen- 
ses a benignant influence.” See Bar- 
row’s Works, vol. i. ser. 27, 28. Blair’s 
Scr. vol. iv. ser. 2 ; Scott’s Ser. ser. 14 ; 
Tillotson’s Ser. ser. 158 ; Paley’s Mor. 
Phil. vol. i. p. 231 ; and articles Bene- 
volence, Love. 

CHARM, a kind of spell, supposed 
by the ignorant to have an irresistible 
influence, by means of the concurrence 
of some infei-nal power, both on the 
minds, lives, and properties of' those 
whom.it has for its object. 

“Certain vain ceremonies,” says Dr. 
Doddridge, “ which are commonly call- 
ed charms, and seem to have no eihcacy 
at all for producing the effects proposed 
by them, are to be avoided ; seeing if 
there be indeed any real efficacy in them, 
it is generally probable they owe it to 
some liad cause; for one can hardly 
imagine that God should permit good 
angels in any extraordinary manner to 
interpose, or should immediately exert 
his own miraculous power on trifling 
occasions, and upon the performance ot 
such idle tricks as are generally made 
the condition of receiving such benefits.” 

CHASTITY, purity mom fleshly lust. 
In men it is termed continence. See 
Continence. There is a chastity of 
speech, behaviour, and imagination, as 
well as of body. Grove gives us the fol- 
lowing rules for the conservation of 
chastity. — l. To keep ourselves fully 
employed in labours cither of the body 
or the mind: idleness is frequently the 
introduction to sensuality. — 2. To ^vard 
the senses, and avoid every thing which 
may be an incentive to lust. Does the 
free use'of some meats and drinks make 
the body ungovernable? Does reading 
certain books debapeh the imagination 
and inflame the passions ? Do tempta 
tions often enter bj'^ the sight Have 
public plays, dancings, effeminate mu- 
sic. idle songs, loose habits, and the like, 
the same effect ? He who resolves upon 
chastity cannot be ignorant what his du- 
ty is in all these and such like cases. — 
3. To implore the Divine Spirit, which 
is a spirit of purity ; and by the utmost 
'reg.ard to his presence and operations 
to endeavour to i-etain him with us. 
Grove’s Moral Philos, p. 2. sec. 6. 
CHAZINZARIANS, a sect which 
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arose in Armenia in the seventh centu- 
ry. They are so called from the Arme- 
man word chazus, which signifies a 
cross, because they were charged with 
adoring the cross. 

CHEATS are deceitful practices, in 
defrauding, or endeavouring to defraud, 
another of his known right, by means of 
some artful device contrary to honesty. 
See Honesty, Justice. 

CHEERFULNESS, a disposition of 
mind free from dejection. Opposed to 
gloominess. If Ave consider cheerfulness, 
says Addison, in three lights, with re- 
gard to ourselves, to those we converse 
Avith, and to the Great Author of our 
being, it Avill not a little recommend it- 
self on each of these accounts. The man 
Avho is possessed of this excellent frame 
of mind is not only easy in his thoughts, 
but a perfect master of all the poAvei-s 
and faculties of his soul ; his imagination 
is alAvays clear, and his judgment undis- 
turbed ; his temper is even and unruffled, 
Avhether in action or in solitude. He 
comes Avith a relish to all those goods 
Avhich Nature has provided for him, 
tastes all the pleasures of the creatipn 
Avhich are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full Ave'ight of those evils 
Avhich may befall him. See Happiness, 
Joy. 

CHILDREN, duties of, to parents. 
Dr. Doddridge observes, “ 1. That as 
children have received important fa- 
vours from their parents, gratitude, and 
therefore virtue, requires 'that they 
should love them. — 2. Considering the 
superiority of age, and the probable su- 
periority of Avisdom, Avhich there is on 
the side of parents, and also hoAV much 
the satisfaction and comfort of a parent 
depend on the, respect shoAvn him by his 
children, it„is fit that children should 
reverence their parents. — 3. It is fit that, 
Avhile the parents are living, and the use 
of their understanding continued, their 
children should not ordinarily under- 
take any matter of great importance, 
Avithout^ advising Avith them, or Avithout 
A'ery cogent reasons pursue it contrary 
to their consent. — 4. As young people 
need some guidance and government in 
their minority, and as there is some pe- 
culiar reason to trust the prudence, care, 
and affection of a parent, preferable to 
any other person, it is reasonable tnat 
children', especially Aidiile in their mino- 
rity, should obey their parents; Avithout 
which neither the order of families, nor 
the happiness of the rising generation 
coiild be secured ; nevertheless, still sup- 
posing that the commands of the parent 
are not inconsistent Avith the Avill of 
God. — 5. Virtue requires that, if parents : 


come to Avant, children should take care 
to furnish them Avith the necessaries of 
life, and, so far as their abilitv Avill per- 
mit, Avith the conveniences of it.” Dod- 
diidffe's Lectures, p. 241. Ami. i. Paley’s 
Mor. Phil.'a. 37’2. Ami. i. 

CHOREteCOPI ( Tur tnisxotroi, 

bishops of the country.) In the ancient 
church, Avhen the dioceses became en- 
larged by the conversions of pagans in 
the country, and villages at a great dis- 
tance from the city church, the bishops 
appointed themselves certain assistants, 
Avhom they called Chorefiiscopi, because 
by their office they Avere bishops of the 
country. There have been great dis- 
putes among the learned concerning 
this order, some thinking that they 
Avere mere presbyters; others that 
I there Avere tAvo sorts, some that had re- 
ceived episcopal ordination, and some 
that Avere presbyters only; others think 
that they Avere all bishops. 

CHRISM, oil, consecrated by. the 
bishop, and used in the Romish and 
Greek churches in the administration 
of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction. 

CHRIST, the Lord and Saviour of 
mankind. He is called Christ, or Mes- 
siah, because he is anointed, sent, and 
furnished by God to execute his media- 
torial office. Se’e Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTIAN, by Dr. Johnson, is 
defined, “ a professor of the religion of 
Christ;” but in reality a Christian is 
more than a professor of Christianity. 
He is one Avho imbibes the spirit, parti- 
cipates the grace, and is obedient to the 
AVill of Christ. 

The disciples and folloAvers of Christ 
Avere first denominated Christian^ at 
Antioch, A. D. 42. The first Christians 
distinguished themselves in the most 
remarkable manner, by their conduct 
and their virtues. 'Fhe faithful, whom 
the preaching of St. Peter had convert- 
ed, hearkened attentively to the- exhor- 
tations of the apostles, Avho failed not 
carefully to instruct them as persons 
Avho Avere entering upon an entire neAv 
life. J'hey attended the temple daily, 
doing nothing different from thq other 
Jews, because it Avas yet not time to se- 
parate from them. But they made a still 
greater progi’ess in virtue ; for they sold 
all that theyjpossessed, and distributed 
their goods to the Avants of their breth- 
ren. The primitive Christians Avere not 
only remarkable for the consistency of 
their conduct, but Avere also very emi-, 
nently distinguished by the many mira- 
culous gifts and graces be'stOAved by- 
God upon them. 

The JeAvs Avere the first and the most 
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inveterate enemies tlie Christians had. 
They put them to death as often as they 
had it in their power ; and when they 
re\ olted against tire Romans, in the time 
of the emperor Adrian, Barchochebas, 
who was at the head of that revolt, em- 
ployed against the Christians the most 
rigorous punishments to compel them 
to blaspheme and renounce Jesus Christ. 
And we find that even in the third cen- 
tury they endeavoured to get into their 
hands Christian women, m order to 
scourge and stone them in their syna- 
gogues. They cui-sed the Christians 
three times a day in their synagogues; 
and their rabbins would not suffer them 
to convei'se with Chiistians upon any 
occasion; nor were they contented to 
hate and detest them, but they dispatch- 
ed emissaries all over the world to de- 
fame the Christians and spread all sorts 
of calumnies against them. They ac- 
cused them among other things, of wor- 
shipping the sun, and the head of an 
ass ; they i-eproached them 'with idle- 
ness, and Iieing a useless set of people. 
They charged them with treason, and ! 
endeavouring to eiect a ne^w monarchy 
against that of the Romans. They af- 
firmed that in celebrating their myste- 
ries, they used to kill a child, and eat 
his flesh. They accused them of the 
most shocking incests, and of intempe- 
rance in their feasts of charity. But the 
lives and behaviour of the first Chris- 
tian's were sufficient to refute all that 
was'said against them, and evidently de- 
monstrated that these accusations wei-e 
mere calumny, and the effect of invete- 
rate malice. Plinv the Younger, who 
was governor of Rontus and Blthynia 
between the ^'ears 103 and 105, gives a 
very particular account of the Chris- 
tians m that province, in a letter -svhich 
he wrote to the emperor Trajan, of 
which the following is an\ extract: “I 
take the liberty. Sir, to give you an ac- 
count of every difficulty which arises to 
me: I had never been present at the 
examinations of the Christians; for 
which reason I know not what cj^uestions 
have been put to them, nor in what 
manner they have been punished. My 
behaviour towards those who have been 
accused to me has been this; I have, 
interrogated them, in order to know 
whether they were really Christians. 
When they have confessed it, I have re- 
peated the same question two or three 
times, threatening them with death if 
they did' not renounce this religion. 
Those who have persisted in their con- 
fession have been by my order led to 
punishment. I have even met with some 
Roman citizens guilty of this phrenzy. 


whom, in regard to their quality, 1 have 
set apart from the i-e'st, in order to send 
them to Rome. These jiersbns declare 
that their whole crime, if they are guil- 
ty, consists in this : That on certain days 
they assemble before ,sun-rise, to sing 
alternately the praises of Christ, as of 
God ; and to oblige themselves, by the 
performance of their religious rites, not 
to be guilty of theft or adultery, to ob- 
serve inviolably their word, and to be 
time to their tmst. This disposition has 
obliged me to endeavour to inform my- 
self still farther of this matter, by put- 
ting to the torture two of their women 
servants, whom they called deaconesses; 
but I could learn nothing more from 
them than that the superstition of these 
people is as ridiculous as their attach- 
ment to it is astonishing.” 

It is easy to discover the cause of the 
man}' persecutions to which the Chris- 
tians were e^iosed during the first three 
centuries. The purity of the Christian 
moi-ality, directly o])positc to the cor- 
ruption of the pagans, was doubtless one 
of the most poiverful motives of the pub- 
lic aversion. To this may be added the 
many calumnies unjustly spi'ead about 
concerning them by their enemies, pai*- 
ticularly the Jews; and this occasioned 
so strong a prejudice against them, that 
the pagans condemned them without en- 
quiring into their doctrine, or permitting 
them to defend themselves. Besides, 
their worshipping Jesus Christ as God, 
was contrary to one of the most ancient 
laws of the Roman empire, which ex- 
pressly forbade the acKnowledging of 
any God which had not been approved 
of by the senate. But, notwithstanding 
the violent opposition made to the esta- 
blishment of the Cliristian religion, it 
gained gi-ound daily and very soon made 
suiprising progress in the Roman em- 
pire. In the third century there were 
Christians in the senate, in the camp, in 
the palace; in short every where but in 
the temple and the theatres ; they filled 
the towns, the country, the islands. Men 
and women of all ages and conditions, and 
even those of the first dignities, embra- 
ced the faith ; insomuch that the pagans 
complained that the revenues of their 
temples were ruined. They were in such 
gi'eat numbers in the empire, that (as 
Tertullian expresses it) were they to 
have retired into another country, they 
would have left the Romans only a fright- 
ful solitude. For pei'secutions of the 
Christians, see article Pkrsecution. 

Christians mavbe considered as nomi- 
nal and real. There are vast numbers 
who are called Christians, not because 
they possess any love for Christ, but 
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Ijecause they happen to be born in a 
Christian country, educated by Clii'is- 
tian parents, and sometimes attend 
Christian M'orship. There are also 
many whose minds are well informed 
respecting the Chrrstian system, who 
])refer it to every, other, and Avho make 
an open profession of it ; and yet, after 
all, feel but little of the real power of 
Christianity. A real Christian, is one 
whose understanding is enlightened by 
the influences of divine grace, A'^ho is 
convuiced of the depravity of his nature, 
Avho sees his own inability to help him- 
self, who is taught to behold God as the 
chief good, the Lord Jesus as the only 
way to obtain felicity, and tliat the Holy 
Spirit is the grand agent in applying the 
blessings of tlie Gospel to his soul. His 
heart is renovated, and inclined to re- 
vere, honour, worship,’trust in, and live to 
God. His aflcctions are elevated above 
the world, and centre in God alone. He 
embraces him as his portion, loves him 
supremel)', and is zealous in the defence 
and support of his cause. His temper 
is regulated, his powers roused to vigo- 
rous action, his thoughts spiritual, and 
his general deportment amiable and 
uniform. In fine, the true Christian 
character exceeds all others as much as 
the blaze of the meridian sun outshines 
the feeble light of the glow-worm. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN, a 
sect of Christians very numerous in Bal- 
fara, and the nei.ghljouring towns ; they 
formerly inhal^ited along the river Jor- 
dan, where St. John bajitized, and It Avas 
from tlience they had their name. They 
hold an anniversaiy feast of five days, 
during Avhich they all go to the bishop, 
Avho baptizes them Avith the baptism of 
St. John. Their baptism is also per- 
formed in rivers, and that only on Sun- 
days : they have no notion of the third 
pei’son in the Trinity; nor haAm they 
any canonical book, but abundance full 
of charms, See. Tlieir bishoprics de- 
scend by inheritance as our estates do, 
though they have the ceremony of an 
election. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. I'HOMAS, 
a sort of Chi’istians in a peninsula of 
India on this side the gulf ; they inhabit 
cliiefly at Cranganor, and tlie neigh- 
bouring country; these admit of no 
images, and receive only the cross, to 
which they pay a gi’eat veneratipn. 
Tliey affirm, tlrat the souls of the saints 
do not see God till after the day of judg- 
ment ; they acknoAvledge but three sa- 
craments, viz,- baptism, orders, and the 
eudharist ; they make no use of holy 
oils in the administration of baptism, but 
after the ceremony, anoint the infant' 


Avith an unction composed of oil and 
Avalnuts, Avithout any benediction. In 
the eucharist they consecrate Avith little 
cakes made of oil and salt, and instead 
of AVine make use of Avatcr in Avhich 
raisins haAm been infused. 

In the Asiatic Researches of the So- 
ciety-instituted in Bengal, may be found 
an enlarged account of the Christians of 
St. Tliomas, Avhich Avas laid before that 
society b}'- F. Wrede, Esq. See also 
Monthlij Magazine for 1804, p. 60. find 
Dr. Kerr’s Report to Lord Bel'itick, on 
the state of the Christians inhabiting 
the kingdom of Cochin and'.Travan- 
core. Evang. Mag. 1807. p. 473. 

I CHRISTIANITY, the religion of 
Christians. 

I. Christianity, foundation of. 
Most, if not all Christians, Avhatever 
their particular tenets may be, acknow- 
ledge the Scriptures of the Old and 
NeAV Testaments as the sole foundation 
of their faith and practice. But as these 
books, or at least particular passages in 
them, have from the ambiguity of lan- 
guage been variously interpreted by dif- 
ferent commentators, these diversities 
have given birth to a multiplicity oT dif- 
ferent sects. These, hoAvever, or at 
least the greatest number of them, ap- 
peal to the Scriptures of the Old and 
NeAV Testaments as the ultimate stan- 
dard, the only infallible imle of faith and 
manners. If asked by Avhat authority 
these books claim an absolute right to 
detemnine the consciences and under- 
standings of men Avith regard to Avhat 
they should believe, and Avhat they 
should do, they ansAver, that all Scrip- 
ture, Avhether for doctrine, correction 
or reproof, Avas given by immediate in- 
spiration from God. If again interroga- 
ted hoAV those books Avhich they call 
Scripture are authenticated, the}' reply, 
that tho Old and Ncav Testaments are 
proved to be the Avord of God, b)' evi- 
dences both external and internal. See 
§ 2. and article Revelation. 

II. Christianita', evidences of the 
truth of. The external evidences of the 
authenticity and divine authority of the 
Sci’iptures have been divided into dh'ect 
and collateral. The direct evidences 
are such as aiise from the nature, con- 
sistency, and probability of the facts ; 
and from the simplicity, , uniformity, 
competency, and fidelity of the testimo- 
nies by Avhich they are riipported. The 
collateral evidences are either the same 
occuri'ences supported by heathen tes- 
timonies, or others Avhich concur Avith 
and corroborate the history of Chris- 
tianity. Its internal evidences arise 
either from its exact conformity Avith 
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tlie character of God, fi-om its aptitude 
to the frame and circumstances of man, 
or from those supernatural convictions 
and assistances which are impressed on 
the mind b}' the immediate operation of 
the Divine Spirit. We shall here chieflj' 
follow Dr. Doddridc^e,' and endeavour to 
give some of the chief evidences which 
iiave been brought' forward, and which 
every unprejudiced mind must confess 
are unanswerable. 

First. Taking the matter ' mere!}' in 
theorv, it will appear highly probable 
that such a system as the Gospel should 
l)e, indeed, a divine revelation. 

1. The case of mankind is naturally 
such as to need a divine revelation, 1 
John V. 19., Rom. i. Eph. iv. — 2. There 
is from the light of nature considerable 
encouragement to hope that God would 
favour his creatures with so needful a 
blessing as a revelation appears. — 3. 
We may easily conclude, that if a re- 
velation were given,- it would be intro- 
duced and transmitted in such a man- 
ner as Christianity is said to have been. 
— 4. That the main doctrines of the 
Gospel are of such a nature as rye niight 
in general suppose those of a divine re- 
velation would be; rational, practical, 
and sublime, Heb. xi. 6. Mark xii. 20. 
1 Tim. ii. 5. Matt. v.-48. Matt. x. 29, 
30. Philippians iv. 8. Romans ii. 6, 40. 

Secondly. It is, in fact, certain that 
Christianity is indeed,’ a divine revela- 
tion ; for, I. T/ie doom's of the J\^ew Tes- 
tament, no’ll} in our hands, ivere written 
by the 'first preachers and publishers of 
Christianity. In proof of this, observe, 

I. That it- Is certain that Christianitjr is 
not a new religion, but that it was main- 
tained by great multitudes quickly after 
the time in which Jesus is said to jiave 
appeared. — 2. That there was certainly 
■such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified at Jerusalem, when Pon- 
tius Pilate was governor there. — 3. The 
first publishers of this I'eligion wrote 
books which contained an account of 
the life and doctrine of Jesus, their mas- 
ter, and which went oy the name of those 
that now make up our New Testament.. 
— 4. That the books of the New Tes- 
tament have been preserved, in the 
main, uncorrupted to the present time, 
in the originkl language iii which they 
were wintten. — 5. That the translation 
of them now .in our hands may be de- 
pended upon as, in all things most ma- 
terial, agreeable to the original. Now, 

II. From allo’iving the JVc’iv Testament to 
be genuine, according to fhe above proo f, 
it nvill certainly follo’iv that Christianity 
is a divine revelation ; for, m the first 
place, it is exceedingly evident that the 


writers of the New Testament certaiidy 
knew whether the facts were true or 
false. John i. 3. John xix. 27, 35. Acts 
xxvii. 7, 9. — 2. That the character of 
,'i these writers, so far as we can judge by 
! their works, seems to render them wor- 
! thy of regard, and leav'e.s no room to 
imagine they intended to deceive us 
The manner in which they tell their 
story is most happily adapted-, to gain 
our belief. There is no air of declama- 
tion and harangue; nothing that looks 
like artifice and design : no apologies, 
no encomiums, no characters, no re- 
flections,' no digressions; but flie facts 
are recounted with great simplicity, just 
as they seem to have happened; and 
those tacts are left to speak for them- 
selves. — Their integrity likewise evi- 
dently appears in the freedom with 
which they mention those circumstances 
which might have expbsed their Master 
and themselves to the greatest contempt 
amoiigst prejudiced and inconsiderate 
men, such as they knew they must ge- 
nerally expect to meet with. John i. 45, 
46. John vii. 52. Luke ii. 4, 7. Mark 
AO. 3. Matt. viii. 20. John vii. 48. It is 
certain that there are in their Avritings 
the most genuine traces not only of a 
plain and honest, but a most -jiious and 
dcA'out, a most benevolent and generous 
disposition, as every one must acknoAV- 
ledge Avho reads their Avritings. — 3. The 
apostles Avere under no temptation to 
forge a story of this Icind, or to publish 
it to the Avorld knoAving it to be false. — 
4. Had they done so, humanly speaking, 
they must quickly have perished in_ it, 
aPid their foolish cause must have died 
Avith them, Avithout ever gaining any 
credit in the Avorld. .Reflect more par- 
ticularly on the nature of those grand 
facts, the death, resurrection, and exal- 
tation of Christ, Avhich formed the gi’eat 
foundation of the Christian scheme, as 
first exhibited by the apostles. The 
resurrection of a dead man, and liis as- 
cension into an abode in the upper 
Avorld, Averc such strange thiqgs, that a 
thousand objections Avould immediately 
liaA'e been raised against -them ; and 
some extraoi’dinary proof Avould have 
been justly required as a balance to 
them. Consider the manner in Avhich 
the apostles undertook to prove the 
tnith of their testimony to these facts ; 
and it Avill evidently appear, that, in- 
.stead of confirming' their scheme, it 
mu.st have been sufficient utterly to have 
OAmrthroAA'n it, had.it been itself the 
most probable imposture that the Avit of 
man could ever have contrived. Se6 
Acts iii. ix. xiA\ xix. 8rc. They did not 
merely as.ser£ that they had seen mira- 
M 
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cics wrought by Jesus, but that he had 
endowed them with a variety of mira- 
culous powers ; and these they under- 
took to display not in such idle and use- 
less tricks as slight of hand might per- 
form, but in such solid aiid important 
works as appeared worthy of divine 
intei-position, and entirely superior to 
human power. Nor were these things 
undertaken in a corner, in a circle 'of 
friends or dependants; nor were they 
said to be wrought, as might be sus- 
pected, by any confederates in the 
fraud ; but they were done often in the 
most public manner. Would impostors 
have made such pretensions as these? 
or, if they had, must they not imme- 
diately have been exposed and ruined ? 
Now, if the New Testament be genuine, 
then it is certain that the apostles pre- 
tend to have wrought miracles in the 
very presence of those to whom their 
writings were addressed; nay, more,' 
tliey profess likewise to have conferred 
dmse miraculous gifts in some consi- 
derable degrees on other.s, even on the 
very persons to whom they write, and 
they appeal^ to their consciences as to 
Uie truth of it. And could there possibly 
ne room for delusion here? — 5. It is 
likewise certain that the apostles did 
gain early credit, and succeeded in a 
most wonderful manner. Tliis is abun- 
dantly proved by the vast number of 
Churches established in early ages at 
Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Collosse, &c. 
See. See. — 6. That, admitting the facts 
which they testified concerning Christ 
to be true, then it was reasonable fpr 
their contemporaries, and is reasonable 
for us, to receive the Gospel which they 
have traiismitted to us as a divine reve- 
lation. The great thing they asserted 
was, that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
he was proved^ to be so by prophecies 
accomplished in him, and by miracles 
wrought by him, and by others in his 
name. If we attend to these, we shcdl 
find them to be no contemptible argu- 
ntenls ; but must be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that, the premises being esta- 
blished, the conclusion most easily and 
necessarily follows ; and this conclusion, 
that Jesus is the Christ, taken in all its 
extent, is an abstract of the Gospel re- 
velation, and therefore is sometimes put 
for the whole of it. Acts viii. ST. Acts 
xvii. 18. See Articles Miracle and 
Prophecy. — 7. The truth of the Gos- 
pel has also received farther and very 
considerable confirmation from what has 
happened in the world -ince it was first 
published. , And here we must desire 
every one to consider what God has 
bccu doing to cpnfirm the Gospel since 


its first publication, and he ivill find it a 
farther evidence of its Divine original, 
■Vi'e might argue at large from its sur-. 
prising propagation in the world ; from 
the miraculous powers with which not 
only the apostles, but succeedingpreach- 
ers of the Gospel, and other converts, 
were endowed; from the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies recorded in the New 
Testament; and from the preservation 
of the Jews as a distinct peTOle, notwith- 
standing the various difficulties and 
persecutions through which they have 
passed. We must not, however, forget 
to mention the confirmation it receives 
from the methods which its enemies 
have taken to destroy it; and these have 
generally been either persecution or 
falsehood, or cavilling at some particu- 
lars in revelation, without entering into 
the grand argument on which it is built, 
and fairly debating what is 'offered in its 
defence. The cause has gained con- 
•siderably by the opposition made to it: 
the more it has been tried, the more it 
has been approved; and we are bold to 
say no honest man, unfettered by preju- 
dice, can examine this system in aU its 
parts, without being convinced that its 
origin is divine. 

III. Christianity, ^^eneral doc- 
trines of. “It must be obvious,” says an 
ingenious author, “to every reflecting 
mind, that, whether w'e attempt to form 
the idea of any religion a /iriori, or con- 
template those which have already been 
exhibited, certain facts, principles, or 
data, must be' pre-established ; from 
Avhcnce will result a particular frame 
of mind and pourse. of action suitable to 
the character and dignity of that Being 
by Avhom ^the religion is enjoined, and 
adapted to the nature and situation of 
those agents, who are commanded to 
observe it. Hence C/iristfaniti/ may be 
divided into credenda or doctrines, and 
agenda or precepts. As the great foun- 
dation of his religion, therefore, the 
Christian believes the existence and 
government of one eternal and infinite 
Essence, Avhich for ever retains in itself 
the cause of its own existence, and in- 
herently possesses all those perfections 
Avhich aye -compatible Avith its nature ; 
such are its almighty poAver, omniscient 
Avisdom, infinite justice, boundless good- 
ness, and univei’sal presence. 'In this 
indivisilile essence the Christian recog- 
nises three distinct subsistences, yet dis- 
tinguished in such a manner as not to be 
incompatible either Avith essential unity, 
or simplicity of being, or Avith their 
personal distinction ; each of them pos 
sesses the same nature and properties 
to the same extent. This infinite Being 
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was graciously pleased to create an um- complislied all the ends of his mission, 
\-erse replete with intelligences, who by a cruel, unmerited, and ignominious 
might enjoy his glory, participate his death. 'Before he left the world, he 
happiness, and imitate his perfections, delivered the doctrines of salvation, and 
But as these beings were not immutable, the rules of human conduct, to liis apos- 
but left to the freedom of their own tics, whom ho empowered to instruct 
will, degeneracy look place, and that in the world in all that concerned their 
a rank of intelligence superior to man. | eternal felicity, and whom he invested 
But guilt is never stationary. Impatient i with miraculous gifts to ascertain the 
of itself, and cursed with its own feel- i reality of what they taught. To them 
ings, it proceeds from bad to worse, | he likewise promised another comfort- 
whilst the poignancy of its torments in- er, even the Divine Spirit, who should 
creases with the number of its perpe- remove the darkness, console the woes, 
trations. Such was the situation of tia- and ])uriiy the stains of human nature, 
tan and his apostate angels. They at- Having remained for a part of three 
tempted to transfer their turpitude and days under the power of death, he rose 
misery to man, and were, alas, but too again from the grave ; appeared to his 
.successful ! Hence the heterogeneous disciple.s, and many others ; conversed 
and irreconcilable principles which ope- with them for some time, then re-as- 
rate in his nature ; hejice that inexpli- cended to heaven ; from- whence the 
cable medley of wisdom and folly, of Christian expects him, according to his 
rectitude and error, of benevolence and promise, to appear as the Sovereign 
malignity, of sincerity and fraud, exhi- Judge of the living and the dead, from 
bited through his whole conduct; hence whose awards there: is no appeal, and 
die darkness of his understanding, the by whose sentence the destiny of ,the 
dejiravity of his will, the pollution of righteous and the wicked shall be eter- 
his heart, the irregularity of his affec- nally fixed. Soon after his departure 
tions, and the absolute subversion of liis to the right hand of his Father (where 
whole internal economy. The seeds of in his human nature he sits supreme of 
perdition soon ripened into overt acts all ci-eated beings, and invested with the 
of guilt and horror. 'All the hostilities of absolute administration of heaven and 
nature were confronted, and the whole earth,) the Spirit of grace and consola- 
sublunary creation became a theatre of tion descended on his apostles with visi- 
disorder aild mischief. Here the Chris- ble signatures of divine power and pre- 
tian once more appeals to fact and ex- s’ence. Nor were his salutary opera- 
perience. If these things are so ; if vtun tions confined to them, but extended to 
be the vessel of guilt, and the victim of all wh'o did not Iw obstinate guilt repel 
misery, h© demands how this constitu- his influences. These, indeed, were less 
tion of things can be accounted for? how conspicuous than at the glorious ®ra 
can it be sujiposed that a being so wicked when they ivere visibly exhibited in the 
and unhappy should be the production persons of the apostles. But, though 
of an'infimtcly good and infinitely per- liis energy be less 'observable, it is by 
feet Creator? He therefore insists that no means less effectual to all the pur 
human nature must have been disar- poses of gi’ace and mercy. The Chris- 
ranged and contaminated by some vio- tian is convinced that there is and shall 
lent shock; and that, of consequence, continue to be a society upon earth, 
without the light.diffused over the face who worship God as revealed in Jesus 
of things by Christianity, all nature must Christ, who believe his doctrines, wlio 
remain 'in inscrutable and inexplicable observe his precepts, and, who shall be 
mystery. To redress these evils, to re- saved by the merits of his death, in the 
establish the empire of rectitude and use of these external means of salvation 
happiness, to restore the nature of man which he hath appointed. Fie also be- 
to its primitive dignity,, to satisfy the re- lieves that the saerhments of baptism 
monstrances of infinite justice, to purify and the Lord’s supper, the interpreta- 
every original or contracted stain, to tion and application of Scripture, the 
expiate the guilt and destroy the power habitual exercise of public and private 
of vice, the eternal Son of God, from devotion, are obviously calculated to dif- 
whom Christianity^ takes its name, and fuse and promote the interests of truth 
to whom it owes its origin, descended and religion by superinducing the salu- 
from the bosom of his Father, assumed, tary habits of faith, love, and repentance, 
the human nature, became the repi'e- He is firmly persuaded, that, at the con- 
sentatiye of man ; endured a severe pro- summation of all things, when the pur- 
bation in that character; exhibited a' poses of Providence in the various revo- 
pattern of _ perfect righteousness, and lutions of progressive nature are ac- 
at last ratified his.doctrinc, and fully ac- comphshed, the whole human race shal. 
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once more issue from tlieir graves; 
some to immortal felicit)" in the actual 
perception and enjoj'ment of their 
j'h’eator’s presence, and others to ever- 
lasting shame and misery.” 

W. Christianity, inorality and su- 
Jieriority of. It has been well observed, 
“that the two grand principles of ac- 
tion, according to the Christian, are the 
love of God, which is the sovei’eign pas- 
sion in every gi’acious mind ; and the 
love of man, which regulates our ac- 
tions according to the various relations 
in which we stand, whether to commu- 
nities or individuals. This sacred con- 
nection ought never to be totally extin- 
guished b}' any temporary injury. .It 
ought to subsist in some degree even 
amongst enemies. It requires that wo 
should pai'don the offences of others, 
as we expect pardon for our own; 
and that we should ho farther resist 
evil than is necessary for the preser- 
vation of personal rights and social 
happiness. It dictates . every relative 
and reciprocal duty between parents 
and children, mastefs and servants, 
gm'ernors and sulijects, friends and 
triendsj men and men : nor does it mere- 
Ij' enjoin the observation of equity, but 
likewise inspires the most sublime and 
extensive cliai'ity ; a boundless and dis- 
interested effusion of tenderness for the 
whole species, which feels their dis- 
tress, and operates for their relief and 
itnprovement.” 

“ Christianit}',” it has also been obser- 
ved (and with the greatest proprietv,) 
“ IS superior to all other religions. The 
disciple of Jesus not only contends that 
no system of religion has'ever yet been 
exhibited so consistent with Itself, so 
congruous to philosophy and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, as Christianity: 
he likewise avers that it is infinitely 
more productive of real consolation than 
.all other religious or philosophical te- 
nets which have ever entered into the 
soul, or been applied to the heart of 
man. For what is death to that mind 
which considers eternity as tlie career 
of its existence i What are the frowns 
of men to him who claims an ctenial 
world as_ his inheritance? What is the 
loss of friends to that heart which feels, | 
with morc than natural conviction, that 
it shall quickly rejoin them in a more 
tender, intimate, and permanent inter- 
course, than any of which the present 
life is susceptible i What are the vicis- 
situdes 'of external things to a' mind 
whidh strongly and uniformly anticipates 
a state of endless and immutable felici- 
ty ? What are mortifications, disap- 
pointment.s, and insults, to a spirit which 


is conscious of being the original -off- 
spring and adopted child of God : wliich 
knows that its omnipotent Fatlier wiH 
in proper time_ effectually assert the 
dignity and privileges of its nature In 
a word, as this earth is but a speck in 
the .creation, as time is not an instant 
in pi’oportion to eternity, such are the 
hopes and prospects of the Christian in 
comparison of eveiy sublunary misfor- 
tune or difficulty, It is therefore, in his 
judgment, the etei’nal wonder of angels, 
and indelible opprobrium of man, that 
a religion so worthy of God, so suitable 
to the frame and circumstances of our 
nature, so consonant to all the dictates 
of reason, so friendly to the dignity and 
improvement of intelligent beings, so 
pregnant with genuine comfort and de- 
light, should be rejected and despised 
by any of the human i-ace.” 

V. Christianity, and 
.mccess of. Despised as Christianity has 
been by many, yet it has had an exten- 
sive progress through the world, and still 
remains to be professed liy great num- 
bers of mankind; though "it is to be la- 
mented many arc unacquainted with its 
genuine influence. It was early and, 
rapidly jiropagated through the whole 
Roman empire, which then contained 
almost tlie whole known world: and 
herein we cannot but admire both tlie 
wisdom and the power of God. “Des- 
titute of all human advantages,” says a 
good writer, “protected by no authority, 
assisted Iiy no_ art ; not recommended 
by the reputation of its author, not en- 
forced by elonuence in its advocates, the 
word of' God grew mightily and Jirc- 
■vailed. Twelve men, poor, artless, and 
illiterate, we behold triumjihing over 
the fiercest arid most determined oppo- 
sition; over the tyranny of the ma- 
gistrate, and the subtleties of the philo- 
sopher; over the prejudices of the Gen- 
tile, and the bigotiy of the Jew. They 
eyablished a religion which held forth 
high and venerable mvsteries, such as 
the pride of man would induce him to 
suspect, because he could not jierfectly 
comprehend them ; which preacliecl 
doctrines pure and spiritual, such as 
corrupt nature was prone to oppose, be- 
cause it shrunk from the seventy of their 
discipline; which required its followers 
to renounce almost every opinion they 
had embraced as sacred, and every in- 
terest they had pursued as important ; 
which even exposed them to ei'cry spe- 
cies of danger and infamy ; to perse- 
cution unmerited and unpitied; to the 
gloom of a prison, and to.the pangs of 
death. Hopeless as this prospect might 
appear to the view of short-sighted maiia 
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the Gospel yet emerged from the obscu- 
rity in which it was likely to be over- 
whelmed by the complicated distresses 
of its friends, and the uni’elcnting cru- 
elty of its foes. It succeeded in a pe- 
culiar degree,- and in a peculiar man- 
ner ; it derived that success from ti’uth, 
and obtained it under .circumstances 
where falsehood must have been de- 
tected and (.rushed.” 

“Although,” says the elegant Porteus, 
“Christianity has not always been so 
well understood, or so honestly practi- 
sed, as it ought to have been ; although 
its spirit has been often mistaken, and 
its prece])ts misapplied, ^-^et, under all 
tliese disadvantages, it has gradually 
produced a visilile change in those points 
which most material!}^ concern the peace 
and quiet of the world. Its beneficent 
spirit has spread itself through all the 
different relations and modifications of 
life, and communicated its kindly in- 
fluence to almost'evcry public and pi'i- 
vate concern of mankind. It has insensi- 
bly worked itself into the inmost frame 
and constitution of civil states. It has 
given a tinge to the complexion of their 
governments, to the temper and admi- 
nistration of their laws. It has restniincd 
the spirit of the prince and the madness 
of the people. It has softened the rigour 
of despotism, and tamed the insolence of 
conquest. It has in some degree taken 
away the edge of the sword, and thrown 
even o\'er the horrors of war a veil of 
mercy. It has descended into families, 
has diminished the pressure of private 
tyranny ; improved every dome,stic en- 
dearment ; given tenderness to the pa- 
rent, humanity to the master, I'cspect 
to superiors, to inferior’s ease; so that 
mankind are, upon the whole, even in a 
temporal view, under infinite obligations 
to the mild and pacific temper of the 
Gospel, and have reaped from it more 
substantial v'orldly benefits than from 
any other institution upon earth. As one 
proof of this (among many others,) con- 
sider only the shocking carnage made 
in the huma-n species by the exposure- 
of infants, the gladiatorial shows, which 
sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty 
thousand lii'cs in a month ; aiid the ex- 
ceedingly cruel usage of slaves, allowed 
mid practised by the ancient pagans. 
These were not the accidental and tem- 
porary excesses of a sudden fury, but 
were legal and established, and con- 
stant methods of murdering and tor- 
menting mankind. Had Christianity 
done nothing moi’e than brought into 
disuse (as it confessedly has done) the 
two former of these human customs, 
entirely, and the latter to a very grpat | 


degree, it had justly merited the title 
of t\\&, benevolent religion: but this is 
far from being all. Throughout the 
more enlightened parts of Christendom 
there prevails a gentleness of manners 
widely different from the ferocity of the 
most civilized nations of antiquity ; and 
that liberality with Avhich every species 
of distress is* relieved, is a virtue pecu- 
liar to the Christian name.” 

But we may ask farther, what success 
has it had on" the mind of man, as it re- 
spects his eternal welfare How many 
thousands have felt its power, rejoiced 
in its benign influence, and under its dic- 
tates been constrained to devote them- 
selves to the glory and praise of God I 
Burdened with guilt, incajiable of find- 
ing relief from human i’esource.s, the 
mind has here found peace unspeakable, 

1 in beholding that sacrifice which alone 
I could atone for transgression. Here the 
hard and impenitent heart has been 
(softened, the imjietuous passions re- 
strained, the ferocious temper subdued, 
powerful prejudices conquered, igno- 
i-ance dispelled, and the obstacles to real 
happiness removed. Here the Chris- 
tian, looking round on the glories and 
blandishments of this world, has been 
enabled with a noble contempt to de- 
• spise all. Here death itself, the king of 
, terrors, has lost its sting ; and the soul, 

( ' with an holy magnanimity, has borne up 
in ty.e agonies of a dying hour, and sweet- 
ly .sung itself aivay to everlasting bliss. 

' In respect to its future spresid, we 
have reason to believe that all nations 
.shall feel its happy effects. The pro- 
phecies are pregnant with matter as to 
this belief. It seems that pot onlv a na- 
tion ora country, but the -whole habitable 
globe, shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ: and who is there 
that has ever known the excellency of 
this system ; who is there that has ever 
experienced its happy efficacy ; wjio is 
there that has ever been convinced of 
its divine origin, its delightful nature, 
and peaceful tendency, but what mus^ 
join the benevolent and royal poet in 
saying, “ Let the whole earth be filled 
with its glory, amen, and amen.” 

See article Christianity in Jlnc, 
Brit.; Falci/s Jividenccs of Chris- 
tianihj ; Lardner's and Mactnight’s 
Credibility of the Gosfiel ‘History; Lord 
Hailes on the Influence of Gibbon’s Five 
Causes ; Fan’cett’s Evidences o f Chris- 
tianity ; Doddridge’s ditto; Fell’s and 
Hvntcr^s Lectures on ditto; Beattie’s 
Evidences of the Christian Religion; 
Soame Jenyns’s Evidences of ditto; 
White’s Sermons; Bfi. Porteus’s Ser- 
mons, vol. i. scr. 12, 1.5 ; and his Essay 
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on the beneficial Effects of Christianity ' 
on the temjioral Concerns of MankmA. 

CHRISTMAS, the on which the 
nativity of our blessed Saviour is cele- 
brated. 

The first footsteps we find of the ob- 
SCTvation of this day arc in the second 
century, about the tune of the Emperor 
Comm'odus. The decretal epistles, in- 
deed, carry it up a little higher, and say 
tliat Telesphorus, who lived in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, ordered divine ser- 
vice to be celebrated, and an angelic 
hvnin to be sung the night before the 
nativity of our Saviour. That it was 
kept before the time of Constantine we 
have a melancholy proof;, for whilst the 
persecution raged under Dioclesian, 
who then kept his court at Nicomedia, 
tliat tyrant, among other acts of cruelty, 
finding milltitudes of Christians assem- 
bled together to celebrate Christ’s na- 
tivity, commanded the church doors 
where they were met to be shut, and 
fire to be put to it, which soon reduced 
diem and the church to ashes. See 
Holyday. 

CHRONOLOGY, the science of 
computing and adjusting the periods of 
dme, referring each event to the proper 
year. We have not room here to pre- 
sent the reader with a system of chro- 
nology ; but should lie be desirous of 
studying this science, he may consult 
the systems of Cliiviar, Calvisius, Ush- 
er, Simson, Bedford, Marshman, Blair, 
Playfair, mid Dr. Hales. 

CHURCH. 1. The Greek word 
ExKt-icia denotes an assembly met about 
business, whether lawful or unlawful, 
Acts xix. 32, 39. — 2. It is understood 
of the collective body of Christians, or 
all those over the face, of the earth who 
rofess to believe in Christ, and ac- 
nowledge him to lie the Saviour of 
mankind : this is called the visible 
church, Eph. iii. 21. 1 Tim. iii. 15, 
Eph. iv. 11, 12. — 3. By the word church, 
also, we are to understand the whole 
body of God’s chosen jieople, in every 
period of^ time: this is the invisible 
church. Those on earth are also called 
die militant, and those in heaven the 
triumphant church, Heb. xii. 23. Acts 
XX. 28. Eph. i. 22. Matt. xvi. 28. — 4. 
By a particular church we understand 
an assembly of Christians united to- 
gether, and meeCir;g in on^lace for the 
solemn worship ol God. To this agree 
the definition -given by the compilers of 
the thirty-nine articles : — "A congrega- 
tion of faithful men, in which tile true 
word of 'God is preached, and thp sacra- 
ments duly administered according to 
Christ’s ordinances, in all those tilings 


that of necessity are requisite to the 
same,” Acts ix. 31. Gal. i. 2, 22. 1 Cor. 
xiv, 34. Acts XX. 17. Col. iv. 15. — 5. 
The word is now used also to denote any 
particular denomination of Christians 
distinguished by particular doctrines, 
ceremonies, &c.; as the Romish churclv 
Greek church, English church, &cc. 

Cons^rcgational church is so called 
from their maintaining that each con- 
gregation' of Christians which meet in 
one place for religious worship is a com- 
plete church, and has sufficient power 
to act and perform ei'ery thing relative 
to religious government within itself, 
and is in no respect subject or ac- 
countable to any other church. It does 
not appear, say they, that the primitive 
churches were national; they were not 
even pi'ovincial; for, though there were 
many believers and protessing Cliris- 
tians in Judea, in'Galilee, in Samaria, in 
Macedonia, in Galatia, and other pro- 
vinces, yet we never read of a provin- 
cial church in any of those places. Tlie 
particular societies of Christians in 
these districts are mentioned in the plu- 
ral number, 2 Cor. viii. 1. Gal. i. 2. Acts 
ix. 31. According to them, we find 
no mention made of diocesan churches 
in the New Testament. In the days of 
the apostles, bishops were so far from 
jiresiding over more churches than one, 
that sometimes a plurality of bishops 
presided over- the same church. See 
Phil. i. 1. Nor do we find any mention 
made of parochial churches. Some of 
the inhaliitants of a parish may be Infi- 
dels, Mahometans, or Jews; but Gos- 
pel churches consist of such as make an 
open profession of their faith in Christ, 
and subjection to the Gospel, Rom. i. 7. 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. It seems plain, then, that 
the primitive churches of Christ wei-e 
properly congregational. The first 
church "at Jerusalem met together in 
one place at the same time. Acts i. 14, 
15. The church of Antioch did the 
same. Acts xiv. 27. The church of 
Corinth the same, 1 Cor. xiv. 23. The 
same did the church at Troas, Acts xx. 
7. There was a church at Cenchrea, 
a port of Corinth, distinct from the 
church in that city, Rom. xvi. He that 
was a member of one church was not a 
member of another. The apostle Paul, 
writing to the Colossian society, says — 
" lipa])hras, wh.o is one of you, saluteth 
you,” Col. iv. 12. 

Such a church is a body distinguished 
from the civil societies of the woild Ijy 
the spiritual nature and design of its 
government; for, though Christ would 
I have order kept in his church, yet with- 
I out any coercive force ; a thing incon- 
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sistcut with the very nature of such a 
society, whose end is instraction ; and 
a practice suitable to it, which can 
never in the nature of things be accom- 
plished by penal laws or external coer- 
cion, Isa. xx’xiii. 22. Matt. xxhi. 8, 10. 
John xviii. 36. Ps. ii. 6. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. 
Zech. iv. 6, &c. 

1. Church members are those who 
compose or belong to the church. As to 
the visible churc)i, it may be observed 
that real saintship is not the distinraish- 
ing criterion of the members of it. None, 
indeed, can without it honestly offer 
themseh'es to church fellowship ; but 
they cannot be refused admission for the 
mere want of it; for 1. God alone can 
judge the heart. Deceivens cap counter- 
feit saintshij', 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 7. — 2. God 
himself admitted man\'' members of the 
Jewish church whose’ hearts were un- 
.sanctified. Dent. xxix. 3, 4, 13. John vi. 
70. — 3. John the Baptist and the apostles 
required no more than outward ajijicar- 
ances of faith and repentance in order 
to ^baptism. Matt. hi. 5, 7. Acts ii. 28. 
viii. 13, 23. — 4. Many that wci'e admit- 
ted members in the churches of Judea, 
Corinth, Pliilippi, Laodicea, Sardis, &c. 
were unregenerated, Acts v. 1, 10. viii. 
13, 23. 1 Cor. i. 11. v. 11. Phil. Hi. 18, 
19. Rev. iii. 5, 15, 17. — 5. Christ com- 
pares the Gospel church to a floor on 
which com and chaff are mingled to- 
gether ; to a net in which good and bad 
are gathei’ed, &c. Sec Matt. xiii. 

■ As to the real church, 1. The true 
members of it are such as are born 
again. — 2. They come out from the 
world, 1 Cor. vi. 17. — 3. They openly 
profess love to Christ, James ii. 14, 26. 
iMark viii. 34, &c. — 4. They walk in all 
the ordinances of the Lord blameless. 
None but such are proper members of 
the true church ; nor should any be ad- 
mitted to any fiarticular church without 
some ajijiearance of these, at least. 

_ 2. Church fcllowshiji is the commu- 
nion that the members enjoy one witli 
anothci’. 

^ The. end of church fcllowshiji is, 1. 
The maintenance and’ exhibition of a 
system of sound principles, 2 Tim. i. 13. 
•1 Tim. vi. 3, 4. 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6. Heb. ii. 
1. Eph. iv. 21. — 2. Tlie sup]mrt ot the 
ordinances of Go.spcl worship in their 
nurity and simplicity, Dent. xii. 31, 32. 
Rom. XV. 6. — 3. The impartial exercise 
ra church government and discijfline, 
Heb. xii. 15. Gal. vi. 1. :2 Tim. ii. 24, 26. 

1 it. iii. 10. -1 Coi’. Janies iii. 17. — 4. 
The promotion of holiness in all man- 
ner of conversation, Phil. i. 27. ii. 15 , 16. 

2 Pet. iii. 11. Phil. iv. 8. 

The snore jiarlicular duties are. 1. 
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Earnest study to keep peace and unit)-, 
Eph. iv. 3. Phil. ii. 2, 3. Phil.' iii. 15, 
16. — 2. Bearing of one -another’s bur- 
thens, Gal. vi. 1, 2. — 3. Earnest endea- 
-vours to prevent each other’s fumbling, 

1 Cor. X. 2, 3. Heb. x. 24, 27. Rom. xiv. 
13. — 4. iStedfast continuance in the 
faith and worship of the Gospel, Acts 

ii. 42. — 5. Praying for and sympathizing 
with each other, 1 Sam. xn. 23. Eph. 
vi. 18. 

The advantages are, 1. Peevdiar in- 
citements to holiness, Eccl. iv. 11 -r- 

2. There are some ]>romises applicable 
to none but those who attend the ordi- 
nances of God, and hold communion 
with the saints, Ps. xcii. 13. Isa. xxv. 6. 
Ps. cxxxii. 13, 16. Ps. xxxvi. 8. Jer 
xxxi. 12. — 3. Such arc under the watch- 
ful eye and care of their pastoi’, Heb 
xiii. 7. — 4. Subject to the friendly re- 
proof or kind advice of the saints, 1 Cor. 
xii. 25. — 5. Their zeal and love are ani- 
mated Iw reciprocal conversation, Mai. 

iii. 16. Prov.xxvii. 17. — 6. They may 
; restore each other if they fall, Eccl. iv. 

1 10. G'al. vi. 1. — 7. More easily promote 

the cause, and spread the Gospel else- 
where. 

3. Church ordinances are, 1. Reading 
of the Scriptui’es, Neh. ix. 3. Acts xvii. 
11. Neh. viii. 3, 4. Luke iv. 16. — 2. 
Preaching and expounding, 1 Tim. iii. 2 

2 Tim. ii. 24. Eph. iv. 8. Rom. x. 15. 
Heb. V. 4. — 3. Hearing, Is. Iv. 1. James 
i. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Tim. iv. 13. — 4. 
Prayer, Ps. v. 1, 2. Ps. xcv. 6. Ps. exxi. 
1. Ps. xxviii. 2. Acts xii. '12. i. 14. — 5. 
Singing of p.salms, Ps. xlvii. 1 to 6. Col. 
iii. 16. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. Eph. v. 19. — 6. 
Thanksgiving, Ps. 1. 14. Ps. c. James v 
13. — 7. The Lord’s supper, 1 Cor. xL 
23, See. Acts XX. 7. 

Ba])tism is not properly a chiu’ch-or- 
dinance, since it ought to be adminis- 
tered before a person be admitted into 
church fellow'sliip. See Baptism. 

4. Church officers are those appointed 
by Christ for preaching the word, and 
the .supei’intendence of church affairs; 
such are bishops and deacons, to which 
some add, elders. Bee these articles. 

5. As to church order and discijdinc, 
it may be obser\’ed, that every Christian 
society formed on the congregational 
l)lan is strictly independent of all otlier 
religious soci’eties. No other church, 
however numerous or respectable; no 
person or persons, however eminent for 
authority, abilities, or influence, have 
any right to assume arbitraiw jurisdic- 
tion over such a society. They have 
but one master, who is Christ. See Matt, 
xviii. 15, 19. Even the officers which 
Christ has appointed in his church ha\’e 
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no power to give new la we to it; but 
onl)% in conjunction with the other mem- 
bers of the society, to execute the com- 
mands of Christ. They have no do- 
minion over any man’s faith, nor any 
compulsive power over the consciences 
of any. Every particular church has a 
right to judge of the fitness of those 
who oflTer themseh'es as members. Acts 
ix. 26. If they are found to be proper 
persons, they must then b'e admitted; 
and tliis should always be followed with 
praj’er, and with a solemn exhortation 
to the persons received. If any mem- 
ber walk disorderly, and continue to do 
so, the church is empowci'ed to exclude 
him, 1 Cor. v. 7. 2 Thess. iii. 6. Rom. 
xvi. 17. wliicli should be done with the 
greatest tenderness; but if evident signs 
of repentance should be discovci-ed, 
such must be received again. Gal. vi. 1. 
Tliis and other church business is gene- 
rally done on some day preceding the 
sabbatli on which the ordinance is ad- 
ministered. 

See art. Excommunication; Dr. 
Owen on the A^aturc of a Gospel Church 
mid its Government ; Watts’s'Mationcd 
Foundation - of a Christian Church; 
Tinnier ' 0 Coin/iendium of Soc. Ret.; 
Fawcett's Constitution and Order of a 
Gospel Church; Watts's Works, ser. 
53. vol. i. ; Goodwin's Works, vol. iv. ; 
Fuller's Remarks on the Discipline of 
the Primitive Churches ; and Bintsoirs 
Compendious View. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, is the 
churcli established by law in this king- 
dom. 

^^'’'hen and whom Christianity was 
first introduced into Britain cannot per- 
haps be exactly asceitained. Eusebius, 
indeed, positi\'ely declares that it was 
by the apostles and their disciples. It is 
also said that numbers of persons pro- 
fessed the Christian faith liere about the 
year 150; and accoi’ding to Usheiythere 
was in the year 182 a scliool of learn- 
ing, to provide V the British- churches 
witli proper -teachers. Fernery, .how- 
ever, was established m England by 
Austin the monk ; and the errors of it 
we find every where prevalent, until 
W'^icklilfe was" raised up bv Divine Pro- 
vidence to refute them. 'I he church of I 
England remained in .subjection to the | 

E until the time of Henry VHI. 

IT, indeed, in early life, and during 
the former part of' his reign, was a 
bigotted pajiist; he burnt the famous 
Tyndal (who made one of the first and 
best translations of the New Testa- 
ment;) and wrote in defence of the 
seven sacraments against Luther, for 
which tlie pope gave 'him the title of 


; “The Defender of the Faith.” But, 
falling out with the pope about his mar- 
riage, he took the goveniment of eccle- 
siastical affairs into his own hand ; and, 
having reformed many abuses, entitled 
himself .supreme head of the church. 
See Rkformation. 

' The doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land, which are contained in the thirty- 
nine articles, are certainly Calvinistical, 
though tliis has been denied by some 
modem writer.s, especially by Dr. Kip- 
ling, in a fract entitled, “ The Articles 
of the Church of England proved not 
to be Calvinistic.” These articles were 
founded, for the most part, upon a body 
of articles compiled and published in 
the reign of Edward VI. They wci*e 
first passed in the convocation, and con 
firmed by royal authority in 1562. 'I'hey 
were afterwards^ ratified anew in the 
year 1571, and again by Charles I. The 
law I'ccpiives :i su'bscription to these ar- 
ticles of all persons who are admitted 
into holy orders. In the course of the 
last century disputes arose among the 
clergy respecting the propriety of sub- 
scribing to any Iniman formulary of re- 
ligious sentiments. An ajiplication for 
its removal was made to parliament, in 
! 1772, by the petitioning' clergy ; and 
received the most public discussion in 
the house of commons, but was rejected 
in the house of lords. 

The government of the church of 
En.glancf is episcopal. The king is the 
supi-eme head. There are two arch- 
bishops, and twenty-four bishops. The 
lienchces of the bisliojjs were converted 
by William tlie Conqueror into tempo- 
I'al baronies ; so that every prelate has 
a seat and a vote in the house of peers. 
Dr. Hoadley, liowevcr, ^in a sermon 
preached from this text — “My king- 
dom is not of this woild,” insisted that 
the clergy had no pi’etensions to tempo- 
ral jurisdiction ; which gave rise to va- 
rious pu!)lications.. termed by way of 
eminence, tire Bimgorian Contro^■ersy 
because Hoadley was then- bishop of 
Bangor. Dr. Wake, archbislio]) of Can- 
terbury, formed a project of peace and 
union between the English -and Gallican 
churphes, founded upon this condition, 
that each of the two communities shuulcl 
retain the greatest part of their respec- 
tive and peculiar doctrines ; but this 
jirojcct came to nothing. In tiie cliurch 
of England there are deans, archdea- 
cons, rectors, vicars. See. ; for an account 
of which, see the respective articles. 

The church of England lias a public 
fbrm read, celled a Liturgy. It was 
composed in 1547, aiid has undergone 
several alterations, the last of which 
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■was in 1661. Since that time, several 
attempts have been made to amend-the 
liturgy, articles, and some other things 
relating to the internal government, but 
witliout effect. There are many excel- 
lencies in the liturgy ; and, in the opinion 
of the most impartial Gi'otius (who was 
no member of this churth,) “ it comes 
so near the primitive pattern, that none 
of the reformed churc'nes can compare 
with it.” See Liturgy. 

. The greatest pait of the inhabitants 
of England are Jirofessrdhj members of 
this church ; but," perhaps, very few 
either of her ministers or members 
sti-ictly adhere to the articles in their 
ti’ue sense. Those who are called mc- 
thodistic or evangelical preachers in the 
establishment are allowed to come the 
nearest. 

See Mr. Gvertovds True Churchman ; 
Bishop Jewel’s Jfiolo^tj'for the Church 
of JLngland ; Abji. B otter's Treatise on 
Church Government ; Tucker’s ditto; 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity ; Pear- 
son on the Creed; Burnet on the 
Thirtij-nme Articles; Bishop Pretty- 
man's Eletnents of Theology ; andil/re. 
IL More's Hints' on forming tht Cha- 
racter of a young Prhicess, vol. ii. ch. 
37. On the subject of the fir-st introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain, see the 
1st vol. of Henry’s History of Great 
Britain. 

CHURCHGALLICAN, denotes the 
ci-devant church of France under the 1 
government of its respective bishops and j 
pastors. This church always enjoyed 
certain franchises and. immunities, not 
as graqts from popes, but as derived to 
her from her first original, and which 
she took care never to relinquish. These 
liberties depended upon two maxims; 
the first, that the pope had no right to 
oi'der any thing in which the temporali- 
ties and ciyil rights of the kingdom -vvere 
concerned; the second, that, notwith- 
standing the pope’s supremacy was ad- 
mitted in^cases purely spiritual, yet in 
France his power was limited by the 
decrees of ancient councils receii'ed in 
that realm. 

In the established church the Jansen- 
ists wei-e very numerous. The bishop- 
rics and prebends were entirely in the 
gift of the king ; and no other catholic 
state, except Italy, had so numerous a 
clergy as France. There were in this 
kingdom eighteen archbishops, one hun- 
dred and eleven -bishops, one hundred 
and sixty-six thousand clergymen, and 
three_ thousand four hundred convents, 
containing two thousand persons 'devo- 
ted to a monastic life. 

Since the repeal of the e&ict of Nantz, 
9 


the Protestants have suffered much from 
persecution. A solemn law, which did 
much honour to Louis XVI. late king 
of France, gave to his non-Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, as they were called, all 
the civil advantages and privileges of 
their Roman Catholic bretliren. 

The above statement was made pre- 
viously to the French revolution : great 
alterations have taken place since that 
period.' Arid it mai’^be interesting to 
those who have not the means of fuller 
information, to gii'e a sketch of the 
causes which gave rise ‘to those impoi’- 
tant events. 

It has been asserted^-that about the 
middle of the Idst century a conspiracy 
was formed to overthrow Christianity, 
withqut distinction of worship, whether 
Protestant or Catholic. Voltaire, D’- 
Alembert, Frederick II. king of Piais- 
sia, and Diderot, were at the head of 
this conspiracy.' Numerous other adepts 
and secondary agents Avere induced to 
join them. These pretended philoso- 
phers used every artifice that impiety 
could invent, liy union and secret cor- 
respondence, to attack, to deliase, and' 
annihilate Christianity. They not only 
acted in concert, sparing no political or 
impious art, to effect the dcstniction of 
the Christian religion) but they Avere 
the instigators and conductors of those 
secondary agents, Avhom they had se- 
duced, and pursued their plan with all 
Hhe ardour and constancy Avhich de- 
! notes the most finished conspirators. 

I The French clerg}'- amounted to one 
I hundred and thirty thousand, the higher 
ioixlci-s of Avhom enjoyed immense re- 
I venues ; but the cures, or great body of 
I acting clergy, seldom jiossessed more 
ithan tAventy-eight pounds sterling a 
year, and the vicars about.half the sum. 
The clergy as ^a body, independent of 
their titles, possessed a revenue arising 
from- their property in land, amounting 
tofiAm millions sterling anpually ; at the 
same time they Avere exempt from tax- 
ation. Before the levelling system had 
taken place, the clergy signified to the 
commons the instructions of their con- 
stituents, to contribute to the exigencies 
of the state in equal proportion Avith 
the other citizens. Not contented Avith 
this offer, the tithes and revenues of the 
clergy Avere taken aAvay; in lieu of 
Avhich, it Avas proposed to grant a cer- 
tain stipend to the different ministers 
of religion, to be payable by the nation. 
Tlie possessions of the chui’ch were 
then considered as national property by 
a decree of the constituent assembly 
The religious ordeivs, A'iz. the commu- 
nities of monks 'and nuns, possessed 
N 
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immense landed estates; and, after 
having abolished the orders, the assem- 
bly seized the estates for the use of the 
nation ; the gates of the cloisters were 
now thrown open. The next step of 
the assemblywas to establish what is 
called the chnl constitution of the clergy. 
This, the Homan Catholics assert, was 
in direct opposition to their religion. 
But though opposed with energetic elo- 
quence, the decree passed, and was soon 
after followed by another, obliging the 
clergj’' to swear to maintain their civil 
constitution. Every artifice which cun- 
ning, and every menace which cruelty 
could invent, were used to induce them 
to take the oath ; great numbers, how- 
ever, refused. One hundred and thiit)'- 
eight bishops and arch-bishojis, sixty- 
eight curates or vicars, were on this 
account driven from their sees and pa- 
rishes. Three hundred of the priests 
were massacred in one day in one city. 
All the other pastors who adhered to 
their religion were either sacrificed, or 
banished from their countiy, seeking 
through a thousand dangers a refuge 
among foreign nations. A peuisal of the 
horrid massacres of the priests who re- 
fused to take the oaths, and the various 
forms of persecution emjiloyed by those 
who were attached to the Catholic re- 
ligion, must demly wound the feelings 
of humanity. Those readers who are 
desirous of farther information, are re- 
ferred to Abbe Bai'inil’s History of thd: 
Clergy. 

Some think that there Avas another 
cause of the revolution, and which may 
be ti’aced as far bade at least as the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz in the 
seventeenth century, Avhen the gi’eat 
body of French Pi’btestants ivho Avere 
men of pi-inciple, Avere either murdered 
or banished, and the rest in a manner 
silenced. The effect of this sanguinary 
measure (say they) must needs be the 
general prevalence of infidelity. Let 
the religious part of any nation be ba- 
nished, and a general .spread of irreli- 
gion must necessarily folIoAV ; such Avere 
the effects in France. Tlirough the 
Avhole of the eighteenth century infide- 
lity has been the fashion, and that not 
only among the princes and noblesse, 
but even among the greater part of the 
bishops and clergy. And as they had 
united their influence in banishing tnie 
religion, and cherishing the monster 
Avhich succeeded it, so have they been 
united in Sustaining- the calamitous ef- 
fects Avhich that monster has jjroduced. 
HoAvever unprincipled and cruel the 
French reA'olutionists haA'e been, and 
however much the sufferers, as felloAv- 


creatures, are entitled to our pity ; yet. 
consideiing the event as the just retri- 
bution of God, Ave are constrained to 
saj', “ Thou art righteous, O Lord, Avho 
art, and wast, and shalt bci because 
thou hast judged thus ; for tliey have 
shed the blood of saints and prophets, 
and thou hast given' them blood to 
drink ; for they are Avorthy.” ^ 

The Catholic religion is noAv again 
established, but Avith a toleration of the 
Protesfants, under some restriction. — 
See the Concordat, or religious esta- 
blishment of the French Republic, rati- 
fied Seijtember 10th, 1801. 

CHURCH, GREEK or EASTERN, 
comprehends the churches of all the 
countries anciently subject to the'Greck 
or Eastern empire, and through Avhich 
their language was carried ; that is, all 
the .space extended from Greece to 
Mesopotamia 'and Persia, and thence 
into Egypt. I’his church has been di- 
A'ided from the Roman ever since the 
time'of the emperor Phocas. See ar- 
ticle Greek Church. 

CHURCH, HIGH. See High 
Church. 

CHURCH OF IRELAND is the 
same as the church of England, and is 
governed by four archbishops and eigh- 
teen bishops. j- 

CHURCH, LATIN or WESTERN, 
comprehends all the churches of Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Africa,' the north, ancl 
all other countries Avhither the Romans 
carried their language. Great Britain, 
part of the Netherlands, of GennanA', 
and of the north of Europe, have been 
separated from it almost ever since the 
I’eformation. 

CHURCH, REFORMED, compre- 
hends the Avhole Protestant cliurches 
in Europe and America, Avliether Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic, Independent, Qua- 
ker, Baptist, or of any other denomina- 
tion Avho dissent from the church of 
Rome. The term llcjormed is now, 
hoAvever, employed on the continent of 
Europe, to distinguish the Calvinists 
from the Lutherans. 

CHURCH, ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
claims the title of being-the mother 
'church, and is undoubtedly the most 
ancient of all the established chui'ches 
in Christendom, if antiquity be held a.s 
a proof of primitive purity. See Po- 
pery. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, esta- 
blished by laAv in that kingdom, is pres- 
byterian, Avhich has existed (Avith some 
interniptions during the reign of th.e 
Stuarts) ever since the time of John 
ICnoK,- Avhen the voice of the people 
prcAmiled against tlie influence of the 
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crown in getting it established. Its doc- God. , These words in -their mouths 
trines are Calvmistic. See article Pres- were the signal of slaughter more ter- 
BYTERiANs. riblc than the roaring of a lion. They 

CHURCH Vr ARDENS, officers cho- had invented an unheard-of punishment, 
sen yearly, cither by the consent of the which was to cover witli lime, diluted 
minister, or of the parishioners, or of with vinegar, the eyes of those unhappy 
both. Their business is to look to the wretches whom the}’^ had crushed with 
church; church-vard, and to observe blows and covered with wounds, and 
the behaviour of the parishioners; to to abandon them in that condition, 
levy a shilling forfeiture on all such as Never was a stronger jiroof what hor- 
do not go to church on Sundays, and to rors superstition can Iieget in minds 
keep persons orderly in church-time, destitute of knowledge and humanity. 
&c. _ 7'hcsc brutes, who had made a vow of 

CHURCH-YARD, a piece of ground chastity, gave themselves u]i to wine, 
adjoining to the churcli, set apart foi' and all sorts of impurities; mnning 
the interment of the dead. In the church about, with women and young girls as 
of Rome, chui’ch-yards are consecrated drank as themselves, wliom they called 
with great solemnity. If a church-yard aacred virgins, and who often carried 
which has been thus coiisecrated shall proof of their incontinence. Their 
afterwards be polluted by any indecent chief took the name chief of the 
action, or profaned by the liurial of an saints. After having glutted tliemselves 
infidel, an heretic, an excommunicated with blood, they turned tlicir rage upon 
or unbapti^ed person, it must be recoji- themselves, and soiiglit death with the 
died; and the ceremony of the rccon- same fury witli wliich they gave it to 
ciliation is perfonned with the same others. Some scrambled U]i to the tops 
solemnity as that of the consecration! of rocks, and cast themselves down 
See Cox'sEGRATiox. headlong in multitudes; others hurned 

CIRCONCELLIONES, a species of themselves; or threw themselves into 
fanatics; so called because they were the sea. Those who projiosed to ac- 
continually rambling round the houses quire the title of martyrs, published it 
in the country. Tliey took their rise long before; upon which they were 
among the D'onatists, in the reign of feasted and fattened like oxen for the 
the emperor Constantine. It is mere- slaughter; after these preparations they 
dible wliat ravages and cruelties they set out to be destroyed. Sometimes 
committed in Africa, through a long they ^ave money to tliose whom they 
seiies of yeam. They were illiterate fhet, and threatened to murder them if 
■savage, peasants, who understood only they did not make them martyrs. Theo- 
the Punic language. Intoxicated v/ith doret gives an account of a stout young 
a barbarous zeal, tliey renounced agri- man, who meeting with a troop of tliess 
culture, professed continence, and a.s- fanatics, consented to kill them, jn-o- 
sumed the title of “Vindicators of jus- vided he might bind them' first; and 
tice, and protectors of the oppressed.” having by this means jmt it out of their 
To accomplish their mission, they en- power to defend themselves, whipiicd 
franchized slaves, scoured the roads, them as long a? he was able, and tlicn 
forced masters to alight from their cha- |left them tied in that manner. Their 
riots, and run before their slaves, whom bishops pretended to blame them, bu^ 
the}' obliged to mount in their place ; in reality made use of them to intimi- 
and discharged debtors, killing the ere- date such as might be tempted to for- 
clitors if they refused to_ cancel their sake their sect ; they even honoured' 
bonds. But the cliicf objects of their them as saints. They were not, how- 
cruelty were the Catholics, and espc- ever, able to govern those furious mon- 
cially those who had renounced Dona- sters ; and more than once found them- 
tism. At first they used no swords, selves under a necessity of abandoning 
because God had forbidden the use of them, and even of imploi’ing the assist- 
one to Peter: but they were anned ance of the secular power against them, 
with clubs, whicli they called the clubs The counts Ui'sacius and Taurinus were 
of Israel, and which they handled in such employed to quell them ; they destro)'- 
a manner as to break a man’s bones ed a gi’eat number of them, of whom 
without killing him immediately, so that the Donatists made as many martyrs, 
he lan^ished a long time, .and then Ui-sacius, who was a Catholic, and a 
died, when they took away a man’s religious man, having lost his life in ap 
life at once, diey looked upon it as a engagement with the barbarians, the 
favour. They became less scrapiilous Donatists did not fail to triumph in his 
a'fterwaixl^' and made use of all sorts death, as an effect of the vengeance of 
of arms. Their shout was Praise be ta heaven, Afi’ioa was tl,ie theatre of t!ich<^ 
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bloody scenes during a great part of 
Constantine’s life. 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order 
founded by St. Robert, a Hcnedictine, 
in the' eleventh century. They became 
so powerful, that they governed almost 
all Euroj^e both in spirituals and tem- 
porals. Cardinal dc Vetri, describing 
their observances, says, they neither 
wore skins nor shirts, nor ever ate’ flesh, 
except in sickness ; and absiained from’ 
fish, eggs, milk and cheese: they lay 
upon straw beds in tunics and cowls; 
they rose at midnight to prayers ; they j 
spent the day in labour, reading, and i 
prayers ; and in all their exercises ob- 
served la continual silence. 

CLEMENCY denotes much the 
same as mercy. It is most generally 
used in speaking of the forgiveness ex- 
ercised by princes. It is the result, in- 
deed, of a disposition which ought to 
be cultivated l)y all ranks, though its 
effects cannot Ijc equally conspicuous. 

dcmeiicy is not only thb privilege, 
the honour, and the duty of a prince, 
but it is also his security, and belter 
than all his garrisons, forts, and guards, 
to preserve him.self and his dominions 
in safety. That prince is tnily royal 
who masters himself, looks u])on all in- 
juries as below him, and , governs by 
equity and reason, not by ])assion or 
caprice. David, king of Israel, appears 
in no instance greater or more amiablg j 
than in sparing flie life of his persecu- 
tor Saul, when it was in his power. 

CLERGY (from the Greek word | 
xtnj?!, heritage,) in the general sense I 
of the word, as used by us, signifies the ' 
body of ecclesiastics of the Chi’isti.an j 
church, in contradistinction to the laity : 
but strictly speaking, and according to 
Sermture, it means the church. — 
“When Joshua,” .as one observes, “ di- 
vided the Holy Land by lot among the 
Israelites, it pleased God to j)rovide for 
a thirteenth part of them, called Lc- 
vites, by assigning them a personal 
estate equivalent to that provision made 
by real c.state, which was, allotted to 
each of the other twelve parts. In con- 
formity to the style of tlic transaction, 
the Levites wci-e called God’s lol, in- 
heritance, or clc7\ifij. This style, how- 
ever, is not always used by the Old 
T cstamfent writers. Sometimes they call 
all the nations God’s lot, Dent, xxxii. 9. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 71. Ps. xxviii. 9, ficc. The 
New T cstament writers adopt this term, 
and apply it to the luhole Christian 
church, 1 Pet. v. 3. Thus it is the 
church distinguished from the world, 
and not one pait of the church as dis- 
tinguished from another pait.” The 


word clergy, however, among us, al- 
ways refers to ecclesiastics. 

The clergy originally consisted of 
bishops, priests, and deacons; but in 
the third century many inferior orders 
were appointed; such "as sub-deacons, 
acolullusts, readers, &c. The clergy of 
the church of Rome are divided into 
regular and secular. The regular con- 
sists of those monks or religious who 
have taken upon them holy orders of 
the priesthood in their respective mo- 
nasteries. The secular clergy are those 
who are not of any religious order, r.nd 
have the care and direction of parishes. 
'I'he Protestant clergy are all secular. 
For archbishops, bishops, deans, See. Sec. 
sec those ai ticles. 

The clergy have large privileges al- 
lowed them by our municipal laws, and 
had formerly much grcatei-, which were 
abridged at the reformation, on account 
of the ill use which the popish clergy 
had endeavoured to make of them ; lor 
the laws having exempted them fi’om 
almo.st every ])crsonal duty, they at- 
fom])tcd a total cxcm])tion from every 
secular tie. The personal exemptions, 
indeed, for the most part, continue. A 
clergyman cannot be compelled to serve 
on a jury, nor to appeal’ at a court leet, 
which almost every other person is 
obliged to do ; but if a layman be sum- 
moned on a jiiry, and before tlie trial 
takes orders, "he shall notwithstanding 
appear, and be sworn. Neither can he 
be chosen to any tcmpor.al office; as 
bailiff, reeve, constable, or the like, in 
regard to his own continual attendance 
on the sacred function. During his at- 
tendance on divine service, he ^is privi- 
leged from arrests in civil suits. In 
cases of felony also, a clerk in orders 
shall have the benefit of clergy, without 
being branded in the hand, and may 
likewise have it more .than once ; in both 
which cases he is distinguished from a 
layman. 

Benefit of Clerjpj was a privilege 
whereby a clergyman claimed to be 
delivered to his ordinary to purge him- 
■self of felony, and which anciently was 
allowed only to those who were in or- 
ders; but, by the statute of ]Sth Eliz., 
every man to wh.om the benefit of cler- 
gy is granted, though not in orders, is 
jmt to read at the bar, after he is found 
guilty, and convicted of felony, and so 
imrnt in the hand; and set free for 
the first time, if the ordinary or deputy 
standing by do say, Lep^it itt clerkius : 
otherwise he shall sufi’er death. As 
the clergy have their jirivileges, so they 
have also their disabilities, on account 
of their spiritual a%x)cations. Clcr 
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gymen are incapable of sitting -in the 
house of commons; and by statute 21 
Heniy VIII. c. l3, ai’e not in general 
allowed to take any lands or tenements 
to fann, upon pain of 10/. per ’month, 
and total avoidance of the lease; nor 
upon like pain to keep any tap-house or 
brewhouse ; nor engage in an5' trade, 
nor sell any merchandise, under for- 
feiture of the treble value ;■ which pro- 
hibition is consjonant to the canon law. 

The number of clergy 'in England 
and ■V\''ales amount, according to the 
best calculation, to 18,000. The reve- 
nues of the clergy were formerly con- 
aderable, but since the reformation 
they are comparatively small, at least 
those of the inferior clergy.- See the 
Bishofi of Landaff’s Valuation' of the 
Church and University Revenues; or. 
Cove on the Revenues df the Church, | 
179“, 2d edition ; Burnett’s Hist, of his ' 
own Times, conclusion. See article Mi- 
nister. 

CLERK: 1. A word originally used 
to denote a leamed man, or man o6 
letters ; but now is the common appel- 
lation by which clergymen distinguish 
themselves in signing any deed or in- 
stmment. — ‘2. Also the person who reads 
the responses of the congregation in the 
cluirch, or gives out the liymns at a 
meeting. 

COCCEIANS, a denomination which 
arose in the seventeenth centuiy ; so 
called from John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity in the University of Leyden. 
He represented the whole history of the 
Old Testament as a miiTor, which held 
forth an accurate view of the transac- 
tions and events that were to happen in 
the church under the dispensation of 
the New Testament, and unto the end 
of the world. He maintained that by 
far the greatest part of the ancient pro- 
phecies foretold Christ’s mmistry and 
mediation, and the rise, progress, and 
revolutions of the church, not only 
under the figure of persons and trans- 
actions, but in a literal -manner, and bj’’ 
tlie very, sense of the words used in 
tliese predictions ; and laid it down as a 
fundamental rule of interpretation, that 
the words and phi'ases of .Scripture are 
to be understood in every sense of which 
they are susceptible, or, in other words, 
that they signify in effect evciy thing 
that they can possibly signify. 

Cocceius also taught, that. tiie cove- 
nant made between God and the Jewish 
nation, by the ministry of Moses, was of 
the same nature" as the new covenant, 
obtained by the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. In conseijuence of this general 
principle, he maintained that the ten 


commandments were promulgated bv 
Moses, not as a rule of obedience, but 
as a representation of the covenant of 
grace — that when the Jews had pro- 
voked the Deity by their various trans- 
gressions, particularly by the worship 
of the .golden calfi the severe and ser- 
vile yoke of the ceremonial law was 
added to the decalogue, as a punishment 
inflicted on them bv the Supreme Being 
in his righteous displeasure — ^that this 
yoke, which was painful in itself, be- 
came doublj' so on account of its typical 
signification ; since' it admonished the. 
Israelites from day to day of the imper- 
fection and uncertainty of their state, 
filled them with anxiety, and was a 
perpetual proof that they had merited 
the righteous displea.sure of God, and 
could not expect before the coming of 
the Messiah the entire remission of their 
iniquities — that indeed good men, even 
under the Mosaic dispensation, were 
immediately affer death made parta- 
kers of everlasting glory ; but that they 
were nevertheless, during the whole 
course of their lives, far removed from 
that film hope and assurance of salva- 
tion, which rejoices the faithful under 
the dispensation of the Gospel — and 
that their anxiety flowed naturally from 
thi^ consideration, that their sins, though 
they remained unpunished, were not 
pardoned.; because Christ had not as 
vet offered himself up a sacrifice to the 
Eather, to make an entire atonement 
for them..' 

CffiNOBITE, one who lives in a 
convent, or in community, under a cer- 
tain rule ; in opposition to a hermit, who 
lives in solitude. Cassian makes this 
difference between a convent and a mo- 
nastery, that the latter may be applied 
to the residence of a single religious or 
recluse ; whereas the convent implies 
coenobites, or numbers of religious living 
in common. Flcurv speaks of three 
kinds of monks in Egypt ; anachorets, 
,who live in solitude ; cenobites, who 
continue to live in community ; and sa- 
rabaites, who arc a kind of nionks- 
eiTant, that stroll from place to place. 
He refers the institution of emnobites 
to the time of the apostles, and makes 
it a kind of imitation of the ordinary 
lives of the faithful at Jerusalem ; 
though St. Pachoroius is ordinarily own- 
ed to be the institiitor of the ccenobite 
life, as being the first who gai'c a rule 
to any community. 

' COLLECT, a .short prayer. In the 
liturgy of the church of England, and 
the mass of the Romanists, it denotes a 
prayer accommodated, to any particular 
day, occasion, or the like. In genei-al, 
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all' the prayers in each oihce are called |j 
collects, either because the priest speaks 
in the name of the whole assembly, 
whose sentiments and desires he sums 
up by the word “Oremus.” “Let us 
pray,” or because those prayers are of- 
fered when the people are assembled 
together'. The popes Gelasius and Gre- 
gory are said to have been the first who 
established collects. Dr. Despence, of 
Paris, wrote a treatise on collects, their 
origin, antiquity, &c. 

COLLEGIANS, or Collegiant.s, 
a sect formed among the Arminians and 
Anabaptists in Holland, about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth cehtuiy ; so 
called because of their colleges or 
meetings twice every v/eek, Avhere 
every one, females excepted, has the 
same liberty of expounding the Scrip- 
ture, praying, &c. said to be 

{dl either Arians or S^ocinians: they 
ndver communicate in the college, but 
meet twice a 3mar, from all parts of 
Holland, at Rhinsberg (whence, they 
are also called Rhinsberg-hers,') a village 
two miles from Leyden, where they 
communicate together; admitting eveiy 
one that presents himself, professing 
his faith in the divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures, and resolution to live suita- 
bly to their precepts and doctrines, 
without regard to his sect or opinion. 
They have no particular ministers, but 
each' officiates as he is disposed. They 
baptize by immer.sion. 

COMMENTARY, an exposition, 
book of annotations or remarks. There 
are some people so wise in their own 
conceit, and tliink human helps of so 
little worth, that they despise covnnen- 
tarks on the Scriptures altogether ; but • 
every student or jireacher whose busi- 
ness’ is to explain the sacred oracles, to 
make known the mind of God to others, 
to settle cases of conscience, to oppose 
the sophistry of sceptics, and to con- ' 
found the arguments of infidels, would 
do well to avail himself of the most 
judicious, clear, copious, critical, and 
sound commentai'ies on the Bible. Nor 
can I suppose that commentai'ies can 
be useless to the common people, for 
though, a spirit of serious' enquiry, with 
a little good sense, will go a great way 
in understanding the Bible, yet as the 
language is often figurative, as allusions 
are made to ancient customs, and some 
parts require more investigation than 
many common Christians have time 
for, a plain exposition certainly must be 
useful. Expositions of' the Bible, how- ' 
ever, may be made a bad use of. He ' 
who takes the ijise dixit of a commen- ' 
tator, without ever examining wlietherj 1 


the meaning given comport with the 
text? he who .gives himscU no trouble 
to investigate the Scripture for himself, 
but takes occasion tq be indolent, be- 
cause others have laboured for him, 
surely does wrong. Nor can it be sairl 
that those preachers use them properly, 
who, in making their sermons, foi'ht 
their plans from the commentator be- 
fore they have thought upon the text. 
Perhaps the best way is to follow our 
own talents ; first, by prayer, study, and 
attention to form oiir scheme, and then 
to examine the opinions of .others con- 
cerning if We will here present the 
reader with a view of some of those 
commentaries which are the most ge- 
nerally approved. And, 1st. in my 
opinion, Henry takes the lead for com- 
mon utility. The sprightly notes, the 
just^ inference's, the original thoughts, 
and 'the warm applications to the con- 
science, makes this work justly admired. 
It is tviie that there are some expres- 
sions which do not agi-ee with the evan- 
gelic system ; but, as the late Mr. Ry- 
land observes, “ ’Tis impossible' for a 
person of piety and taste to read him 
without wishing to be shut out from all 
the world to read him through nvithout 
one momenfs interrufitionR Mr. Heni’y 
did not live to complete this work. He 
went as far as the end of Acts. Romans 
was done by Dr. Evans ; the 1st Corin- 
thians, Sam'. Brown ; 2d Corinthians, Dr. 
Mayo ; Galatians, Mr. Bayes ; Ephe- 
sian's, Ml’. Boswell ; Philippians, Mr. 
Harris ; Colossians, Mr. Harris ; 1 and 
2 Thessalonians, Mr. Mayo; 1 and 2 
Timoth)'’, Mr, Atkinson ; Titus, Jer. 
Smith ; Philemon, Mr. Mottershead ; 
•Hebrews, Mr. Tong ; James, Mr. 
Wright ; 1 Peter, Mr. Hill ; 2 Peter, 
Mr. Morril ; 1, 2, and 8 John, Mr. Rey- 
nolds ; Jude, Mr. Billingsley ; and R'e- 
A'elations by Mr. Tong. 

2. Pool) Svnopsis Criticoi-um, 5 folio 
volumes. This is a valuable work, and 
ought to be in the possession of every 
student; it is much esteemed, abroad, 
three editions of it having been pub- 
lished on the continent. 

S. Poole’s .Annotations, a rich and 
useful work. These were printed at Lon- 
don in 1685, in two volumes, folio. Poole 
did not complete this "worlc himself. 
Mr. Jackson, of 'Moulse)', is the author 
of the annotations on the 59th and 60th 
chaj). of Isaiah. Dr. Collings drew up 
the notes on the rest of' Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Lamentations, as also those 
on the four Evangelists, the two epistles 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Ga- 
latians, Those to Timothy, Titus, Phi- 
lemon, and die Revelation, Ezekiel, and 
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the minor Prophets, -were clone by Mr. 
Hurst, Daniel by Mr. Cooper; the 
Acts by Mr. Vinke ; the Epistle to the 
Romans by Mr. Maj^o ; the Ephesians, 
Mr. V cale ; the Philippians and Colos- 
' sians, hir. Adams; the Hebrews, Mr. 
Obacliali Hughes ; the epistle of St. 
James, the two of St. Peter, and that 
of Jude, by Mr. Veale ; ■ the three epis- 
tles of St. John b)'’ Mr. Howe. 

4. Dr. Gill’s, in 9 vol. quarto, is an 
immense Avork ; and though it contain 
a good deal of repetition and extraneous 
matter, there is certainly a vast fund 
of information together with evangeli- 
cal sentiment. 

5. Brown’s Self-interpreting Bible,'in 
2 vols. quarto. Its chief excellencies 
are the marginal references, Avhicli are 
exceedingly useful to preache.i*s; and 
the close, plain, and practical improve- 
mc«nt to each chapter. > 

6. Scott’s Exposition is truly excel- 
lent. It abounds with practical remarks, 
and the last edition contains the .mar- 
ginal references. The improvements 
•are also very useful for families. 

7. Dr. y\(lam Clarke’s commentaiy, 
with critical notes, and mai'ginal re- 
ferences, possess considerable merit, 
and will lie found a valuable treasure 
for the Biblical, student. 

On the .Yew Testament. 

1. Burkitt contains many ingenious 
observations, fine turns, natural plans, 
and pungent addresses to the conscience. 
There arc some e.\pressions, liowever, 
that grate upon the ear of the evmige- 
lical Christian. 

2. Guyse’s Paraphrase is deservedly 
held in high estimation for sound doc- 
trine, fair explication, and just senti- 
ment. 

3. Doddndge’s Family Expositor. 
The criticisms in this Avork render it 
valuable. It must be OAvned that the 
doctor laboured to come as near as pos- 
sible to the true sense of the text. 

4. Bezx Annotatione.s, in quibus ratio 
interpretationis redditur ; accessit ctiam 
J. Camei'arii in novem foedus commen- 
tarius, fol. Cantab. 1642, contains, be- 
sides the old Latin version, Beza’s oavu 
Aversion ; and in the side margin is given 
a summary of the passage, and in the 
argumentative parts the connexion. 

5. Wolfii Curx Philolo.gicx, &■ Cri- 
tics, in Omnes- Libras, Nov. Test. 5 
vols. 4to. 1739, Hamb. Basil, 1741. This 
is in a great measure a compilation 
after tlie manner of Poole’s Synopsis, 
but interspersed Avith his own critical 
animadversions. 

6. Bcngelii Gnomon Nov. Test. 4to. 
Tubingx, 1759, and Ulmx, 1763, con- 


j tains an instructh'C' preface, a perspi- 
j cuous analysis of each book, Avith short 
notes. It IS a perfect contrast to that 
of Wolfius. 

7. Raphelii Annotationes in S. Scrip- 
turam, etc. is an attempt to illustrate 
the Holv Scriptures from the classical 
Greek historians, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Arrian, and Herodotus. 

8. Hammond’s Paraphrase and An- 
notation? upon all the books of the Netv 
Testament, folio. 

9. Whitby’s Paraphrase and Com- 
mentary on Ncav Test. 2. vols. fol. 

10. We.sley’s Explanatory Notes, 4ta 
or 3 A'ols. 12mo. Of dilfcrent transla- 
tions, see article Bible. 

Commentators on Select Parts. 

1. Ainsworth on the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Song of Solomon. 

‘2. Patrick’s Commentaries on the 
Historical Parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
3 vols. 

3. Lightfoot’s Works, 2 a’oIs. fol. con- 
tain a chronicle of the times, and the 
order of the text of the Old Testament. 
The harmony, chronicled, and order of 
the New Testament; the harmony of 
the four Evangelists ; a commentary on 
the Acts ; Horx Hebraicx, 8cc. on the 
four Evangelists, Acts, and 1 Corin- 
thians. 

4. Chrysostomi Opera, 8 vo’.s. fol. con- 
tain expositions of various parts. 

5. Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vols. con- 
tain commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, homilies on Samuel, sennons on 
Job, commentaries on Psalms, Isaiah, 
Evangelists, Acts, P.aul’s e])istl_e.s, and 
the other Catholic epistles; and prxlec- 
tiones on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the Minor Propliets. 

6. ijOAVth on the Prophets. 

7. Pocock on some of the Minor Pro- 
phets. 

8. Locke on Paul’s ejiistles. 

9. Hutcheson on the Smaller Pro- 
phets. ) 

10. NeAVCome on Ezekiel and Minor 
Prophets. 

11. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospel, and Literal Translation of all 
the Apostolical Epistles, Avith Commen- 
tary and Notes. 

. 12. Campbell’s Translation of _ the 
Gospels, Avith Notes and Dissertations. 

On Select Books. 

On Ihilh : MaegoAvan, LaAvson. 

On Job 1. Caryll, 2 vols. fol. — 2. Hut- 
chinson, 1669, fol. — 3. Peters’s Critical 
Dissertation , on Book of Job. — 4. Cha- 
pel lou. 

On the- Psalms: 1. Molleri Enarr. 
Psalm, fol. 1619. — 2. Hammond’s Para 
phrase. — 3. Amesii Lectiones in Omnes 
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Psalmos, Oct. 1636. — 4. Dickson. — 
5, Horne’s Commentary. — On Select 
Psalms : 1. Hildersham’s 152 Lectures 
on Psalm li. — 2. . Decoetlogon’s Serm. 
on Psalm li. — 3. Grcenham on Psalm 
cxix. — 4. Manton on Psalm cxix. — 5. 
Owen on Psalm cxxx. — 6. Lutlier on 
the 15 Psalms of Degrees. — 7. Horton 
on Psalms iv. xlii. li. and Ixiii. ' 

On Pro-verbs: Dr. Mayer, Taylor, 
lo, Trapp. 

Ecclesiastes : Broughton, Wardlaw, 
Jermyn. 

Canticles: Bp. Foliot, Mercier, San- 
chea, Bossnet, Cocceius, Dr. James, 
Ainsworth, Durham, Bishop Flail, Bi- 
shop Patrick, Do^•e, Trapp, Jackson, 
Dr. Collings, Dr. Gill, Dr. Percy, liar- 
mer. Dr. Durell ; but the most recent, 
and perhaps the best, is Williams’s new 
tT'anslation with commentary, &c. where 
the reader will find a list of other names 
who have translated and written on 
parts of this Imok. 

Isaiah ; Vitringa, Lowth, M'Culloch. 

Jeremiah : Blayncy. 

Ezekiel: G-reenhill, Newcome. 

Daniel: Willet’s Hexapla, fob Sir 
Isaac NcAVton on Prophecies of Daniel. 

Hosea : Burroughs, Bishop Horsley’s 
translation, with explanatory notes. 

Of the other Minor Prophets, see 
Commentaries on Select Parts, 

Gosjiels : See above, 'and article Har- 
5I0NY. Also Hildersham on John iv. 
fob Burgess on John xvii. Manton on 
John xvii. 

Acts : Mayer, Trapp. 

Pomans: Wilson, PaiT. 

Galatians: Luther, Ferguson, Pej*- 
kins. 

E/ihesi'ans : Ferguson, Goodwin. 

Colossians : Byfield,Davenanl, Elton. 

Titus : Dr. Thomas Taylor. 

Debreius : Dr. Owen. 

James: Manton. 

1 Peter: Leighton, and N. Byfield on 
the first three chapters. 

2 Peter: Adam. 

John : Hardy on 1 Epistle, and Haw- 
kins on the three Epistles of John. 

Jude : Jenkins, Manton, Otes. 

Revelation : Mede, Daubuz, Briglit- 
m_nn, Peganius, Waple, Robertson, vi- 
tringa, Pyle, Goodwin, Lowman, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Diu'ham, Ci’adock, Dr. 
H. Mooi-e, Bishop Newton, Dr. Bryce 
Johnston. , 

As this article may be consulted for 
the puipose of obtaining information as 
to the best helps for understanding the 
Scriptui’es, we may add to the above : 
— ^Jacobi Eisner, Observat. Sacrx ; Al- 
berti Observ. Philolog. ; Lambeiti Bos, 
Exercitat. Philolog.; Lambcrti Bos, Ob- 


seiwat. Miscell. Fortuita Sacra. These,, 
together with Wolfius and Raphelius, 
befoi-e mentioned,’ says Di% Doddi-idge, 
are books which I cannot but i-ecom- 
mend to tny young friends, as proper 
not only to ascertain the sense ot a va- 
riety ot words and phr’ases which occur 
in the apostolic writings, but also to 
form them to the most useful method 
of studying the Greek classics; those, 
gryat. masters of solid Sense, elegant 
expression, just and lively paintingj and 
masculine eloquence, to the neglect of 
which I cannot but ascribe that ener- 
vate, dissolute, and puerile manner of 
writing, which is gr'owing so rnuch’oir 
thfi present age, and will probably con- 
sign so many of its productions to speedy 
oblivion. See also books recommendea 
under articles Bible, Scriptures. 

COMMINATION, an office in the 
church of England .appointed to be read 
on Ash Wednesday. It is substituted in 
the room of that godly discipline in the 
primitive church, by which (as the in- 
troduction to the office expresses it) 
“such pei;sons as stood convicted of 
notorious sins were put to open penance, 
and punished in this world, that them 
souls might be saved- in the day of the 
Loi-d ; and that othci-s, admonished by 
their example, might be the more 
afi-aid to offend.” This discipline, in af- 
ter ages, degenerated in the church of 
Rome into a foi-mal confession of sins 
upon Ash 'V\''ednesday, and the empty 
ceremony of sprinkling ashes upon the 
head of the people. Our reiormei-s 
wisely rejected this ceremony as mere 
shadow and show ; and substituted this 
office in its I’oom, Avhich is A denuncia- 
tion of God’s anger and judgment 
against sinners ; that the people, being 
apprised of God’s wi-ath and indignation 
against their sins, might no't, through 
want of discipline to the church, be en- 
couraged to pursue them. 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the 
bishop, who exercises spiritual juris- 
diction in places of a diocese so far from 
the episcopal see, that the chancellor 
cannot call the jieople to the bishop’s 
principal consistory court without great 
inconvenience. 

COMMUNICATING, a term made 
use of to denote the ant of receiving the 
Lord’s supper. Those of the reformed 
and of the Greek church communicate 
under both kinds ; those of the. Romish 
only under one. The oriental commu- 
nicants receive the species of wine bv a 
spoon ; and anciently they sucked it 
through a pipe, as has been observed 
by Beat Rheanus on Tertullian. 

' COMMUNIONj in its strict and pro- 
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pci* sense siipiifies holding something in any excommunication or deposition, but 
common with another, Acts ii. 42. — a kind of suspension from the function 
2. In a more general sense, it denotes of the order, and a_ dem’adation from 
conformity or agreement, 2 Cor. vi. 14. the rank they held in the church. It 
E])h. V. 11. — . 3 . It signifies converse, or had its name liecause the communion 
friendly intercourse, wherein men- con- was only granted to the criminal on the 
trive or consult together about matters foot of a foreign clerk; i. e. being 
of common concern, Luke vi. 11. Ps. reduced to the lowest of his order, he 
iv. 4. — 4. Communion is also used for took his place after all those of his 
the Lord’s supper, because ivc herein rank, as all clerks, &c._ did in the 
make a public profession of our con- churches to which they did not belong, 
formity to Christ and his laws; and of The second council of Agda orders 
our agreement with other Christians in everj’^ clerk that absents himself from 
the spirit and faith of the Gospel. Sec the church to be reduced to foi'eign 
Lord’s Supper. communion. 

The fourth council of Lateran de- Church communion is fellowship with 
crees, that every believer shall receive any paiticiilar church. See Church 
the communion, at least, at Easter; Fei.i.owship. It is sometimes applied 
which seems to import a tacit desire to different churches united in doctrine 
that they should do it oftener, as in and discipline. The thrce_ grand com- 
elfoct they did it much oftener in the munions into which the Christian church 
primitive days. Gratian.and the master is divided is that of the church of Rome, 
of the sentences,, prescribe it as a rule the Greek church, and the Protestant 
for the laity to communicate three times church; but originally all Christians 
a year; at Easter, Wliitsuntide, and were in communion with each other, 
Christmas: lint in the thirteenth centu- having one communion, faith, and dis- 
ry the practice prevailed of never ap- cipUnc. 

proaching the cucharist at Easter ; and Free Communion, a tci-m made use 
the council thought fit to enjoin it then of in relation to the Lord’s snp]icr, by 
by a law, lest their coldness and remiss- which it is understood that all thop 
ness should go farther still: and the Avho have been baptized, whctlier in 
council of Trent renewed the same in- infancy or adult age, may, on profession 
junction, and recommended frequent of their faith, sit down at tlie Loyd’s 
communion without enforcing it by an 1 table with others of different denomina- 
express decree. In the ninth century lions. Some of the Baptists object to 
tlie communion was still received, by free or mixed communion, and do not 
the laity in both kinds, or rather the allow of persons who have Imen ba\>- 
species of bread was dmped in the wine, tized in their infancy to join in tlie cele- 
as is owned by the Romanists them- bralion of the Lord’s supjicr Avith them : 
selves. M. de' Marca observes, that because they look upon such as not 
they received it at first in their hands ; having been baptized at all, and conse- 
and believes the communion under one giicntly cannot he admitted to the talde. 
kind alone to have had its rise in the Others, however, suppose that this 
West, under pope Urban II. in 1096, at ought to be no objection ; and that such 
the time of the conquest of the Holy Avho believe themselves to be really 
Land. It was more solemnly enjoined baptized (though in infancy,) are par- 
bv the, council of Constance, in 1414. j taRers of grace, belong to the tni.e 
The twenty-eighth canon of the conn- church of Christ, and are tndy devoted 
cil of Clermont enjoins the communion to God, ought not to Ijc rejected on 
to be received under both kinds dis- account of a dilferent oj^inion about a 
tinctly; adding, hoAvever, two excep- mere ordinance. Mr. K Illingworth and 
tions, — the one of necessity, the other Mr. Booth have Avritten against free 
of 'caution; the first in favour of the communion; John Banyan, Dr. Foster, 
sick, and the second of the abstemious, Mr. Bulkley, Mr. ’\^'icl^c, and Mr. Ro- 
or those Avho had an aversion for Avine. binson, for it. 

It Avas foi’mcrlj' a kind of canonical pu- COMMUNION, s/iintual or divine, 
nishment for clerks guilty of any crime is that delightful felloAvship and inter- 
to be reduced to lay communion ; i. c. course Avhich a believer enjoys Avith 
only to receive it as the laity did, viz. God. It is founded upon union Avith 
unoer one kind. They had another him, and consists in a communication of 
punishment of the same nature, though divine graces from him, and a return of 
under a different name, called _/b7*c/§-;j deA'outKaffections to him. The belicA'cr 
communion, to Avhich the canons fre- liolds communion Avith God in his Avorks, 
quently condemned their bishops and in his Avord, and in his ordinances.' 
other clerks, This])unish.ment Avas not There can be no ccmnninion without 
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likeness, nov without Christ as the me- which the miseries of a neighbour 
diator. Some disiinguished communion strike our feelingjs, to produce a dispo- 
with God from the sense and feeling of sition in us to relieve, him.” 
it; that is, that we may hold comnni- COMPASSION OF GOD is the in 
nion with him without raptures of joy; finite greatness _oi his mercy and love, 
nnd that a saint, even under desertion, whereby he relieves the miseries of his 
may have commimion with God as people. This perfection of Jehovah is 
really, though not so feelingly, as at any conspicuQusly displayed in the gift of 
other time. This commumon cannot be his Son, John hi. 16.' the revelation of 
interrupted by any local mutations : it his will,' Hos. viii. 12. the bounties of 
is far superior to all outward services his providence, Ps. cxly. 9. the exercise 
and ordinances whatsoever; it concerns of his patience, Rom. ii.'4. the promise 
the whole soul, all the affections, fijcul- of his mercy, Ps. Ixxviii. 38. the mani- 
ties, and motions of it being under its festation of his presence, Matt, xviii, 
influence : it is only imperfect in this 20. and the provision of eternal gloiy, 
life, and will be unspeakably enlarged 1 Pet. i. 4. See Mercy. • , 

in a better world. — In order to keep up GOMPLUl'ENSIAN BIBLE. See 
communion with God, we should inform Bible, No. 29. 

ourselves of his will, John V. 39. be often COMPREHENSION, in English 
in prayer, Luke viii. I. embrace o’ppor- church history, denotes a scheme pro- 
tunities of retirement, Ps. iv. 4. contem- posed by Sir Orlando Bridgman, in 
plate oh the divine perfections, provi- 1667-8, for relaxing the terms of con- 
■dences, and promises, Ps. civ. 34. rvatch formity on behiilf pf the Protestant Dis 
against, a vain, trifling, and volatile senters, and admitting them into the 
spirit, E]3h. iv. 30. and be found in the communion of the church. A bill for 
use of all the means of grace, P.s. xxvii. this purpose was drawn up by Judge 
4. The advantages of communion Hale, but disallowed. Tlie attempt was 
\vith God ar$, deadness to the world, renewed by Tillotson and Stilling-fleet, 
Phil. iii. 8. patience under trouble, in 1674, and the terms were settled, to 
Job i. 22. fortitude in danger, Ps. xxvii. the satisfaction of the non-conformists ; 
1. gratitude for mercies received, Ps. but the bishops refused their assent 
ciii. 1. direction under difficulties, Prov. The scheme was likewise revived again 
iii. 5, 6. peace and joy in opposition, immediately after the revolution. The 
Ps. xvi. 23. happiness in death, Ps. king and queen expressed tneir desire 
jcxiii. 4. and an earnest^ desire for of an union: however, the design failed, 
heai'en and glor)’’, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. See after two attempts, and the act of tole- 
Sliaw's Immanuel ; Owen a7id Henry I ration was obtained; 
on ' Connnunion s and article Fellow- CONCEPTION OF CHRIST, the 
SHIP. supernatural and miraculous foi-mation 

COMI^ASSION is that species of of the human nature of Jesus Christ, 
affection which is- excited either by the It -were not difficult to show,” says 
actual distress of its object, or by some I a divine, “that the miraculous concep- 
iinpending calamity which appears in- tion, once admitted, naturally brings up 
evitable. It is a benevolent sorrow for after it the great doctrines of the atqne- 
tlie .sufferings or approaching misery of ment and the incarnation. The_ mira- 
another. The etymology o^ the word culous conception of our Lord evidently 
expresses this idea with strict proprie- implies some higher jiurpose of his 
ty, as it signifies suff'ermg\vith the ob- \ coming than the mere business of a 
ject. Hobbes makes this a mere selfish teacher. The business of a teacher 
passion, and defines it as “being fear might have been performed by a merd 
for ourselves.” Hutcheson resoives it man, enlightened by the prophetic spi- 
mto instinct; but Dr. Butler much more rit. For whatever instruction men have 
properly considers it as an original dis- the capacity to receive, a man might 
tinct pai-ticular affection in human na- have been made the instrument to con- 
ture. It may be con.sidered as a generic vey. Had teaching, therefore, been the 
name, com’prehending several other sole purpose of our Saviour’s coming, a 
affections ; as mercy, commiseration, mere man might have done the whole 
fity. This affection,’ (as well as every business, and the supernatural concep- 
other of our nature,) no doubt, was tion had been an unnecessary miracle, 
wisely given us by our Creator. “Ideas He, therefore, who came in this mira- 
of fitness,” as Sauyin observes, “sel- culous way, came upon some higher 
dom make much impression on the bulk business, to which a mere, man was un- 
of mankind ; it was necessary therefore equal. He, came to be made a sin 
to make, sensibility supply the want of .offering for us, that we might be made 
n'isllection ; and by a counter-blow with the righteousness of God in him.” See 
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Bp. Horsley’s Tracts, and article Hu- 
MAKITV of Christ. , 

CONCEPTION IMM'ACULATE 
of the Holy Virgin, is a pojiisli festiv.al 
establElied' in honour of the ^'irgin Ma- 
ry, on the supposition of her liaving 
been conceived, and born immaculate, 
i. c. without original sin: held on the 
8th of December. The imniaculate con- 
ception is the gi-eat head of oontroversy 
between the Scotists and Thomists; the 
foi-mcr maintaining and the latter im- 
])Ugning it. Peter D’Alva has published 
48 huge folio \-olumes on the mysteries 
of the conception. 

CONCLAVE, the assembly or meet- 
ing of the cardinals shut up for the 
election of a Pope. Conclave also sig- 
nifies the place in which the cardinals 
of the Romish church meet for the 
above-mentioned purpose. The con- 
clave is a range or small cells, ten feet 
squai'e, made of wainscot; these are 
numbered, and drawn b}' lot. 1 hey 
stand in a line along the galleries and 
hall of the ^'’atican, with a small sjracc 
between each. Every cell has the arms 
of the cardinal over it. The conclave is 
not fixed to any one determinate place, 
for the conkitutions of the church al- 
low t\ie cardinals to make choice of 
such a place for the. conclave as they 
think most convenient: yet it is gene- 
rally lield in the Vatican. — The con- 
clave is vciy strictly guarded by troops: 
neither the cardinals, nor any jrerson 
shut up in the concla\'c, are spoken to, 
but at the hours allowed of, and then in 
Italian or Latin; even the provi.sions 
for the conclave arc examined, that no 
letter's be conveyed by that means from 
the minister's of foreign power's, or 
Dther per-sons, who may have an inte- 
rest in the election of the pontiff. 

CONCORD, /br/H ojf. — -For'm of con- 
coi'd, in ecclesiastical histoi'y, a stan- 
dard-book among tire Luthcr'ans, com- 
posed at Toi'gaw in 15r6, and thence 
called the book of T oi'gaw, and review- 
ed at Berg by six Lutlrcran doctor's of 
Germany, the principal of whom rvas 
James Anderx. This book contains, in 
two parts, a system of doctrine, the sub- 
scription of which was a condition of 
communion, and a foi'inal and very se- 
vere condemnation of all who differ'ed 
from the .compiler's of it; particular'^ 
with respect to the' majesty and omni- 
presence of Chr'ist’s body, and tire real 
manducation of his flesh and blood in the 
eucharist. It was first imposed upon the 
Saxons by Augustus, and occasioned 
^-eat opposition and distur'bance. The 
dispute about it was revived in Switzer'- 
land in 1718, when the magisti'ates of 


Bcr'h published an oi'der for adopting it 
as a rule of faith ; the consequence of 
which was a contest that reduced its 
credit and authority. 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary cr 
index to the Bible, wherein all the lead- 
ing words are I'anged alphabetically, 
arid the books, chapters, and verses 
wher'ein they occur refei'red to, to as- 
sist in finding out passages, and compa- 
r'ing with the several significations of 
the same word. Cardinal Hugo de St. 
Chai'o seems to have been the first who 
compiled a concor'dance to the Holy 
Sci'iptur'cs ; and for' cai'i'ying on this 
wor'k, it is said, he employed 500 monks 
to assist him. Rabbi hloi'dccai Nathan 
])ublishcd a Hebrew concor'dance, print- 
ed at Venice in 1523, containing all the 
Hebr'ew r'oots, branched into their va- 
rious significations, and under bach sig- 
nificatiorr all the places in Rcr'ipture 
wherein it occui's; but tire best and 
most useful Hebi'ew coircoi'dance is that 
of Buxtoif, printed at Basil in 1632. 
Calasius, an Italian cordelier', has given 
us concoi'dances of the Hebr'ew, Latin, 
and Gr'cek, in two columns: the fii'st, 
which is Hel)r'ew, is that of I'abbi Mor- 
decat Natharr vei'batim, and accordirrg 
to the or'der of the Irooks and chapter's: 
in' the other column is a L.rtin intei'jn'e- 
tation of each jrassage of Scriptur'e 
quoted by R. Mordecar : this intei'pr'e- 
lation is Calasius’s owrr ; but in the 
mar'giir he adds that of the LXX arid 
the Vulgate, when diffci-etrt from his. 
'Fhe work is in 4 vols. folio, pi-irrted at 
Rome in 1621. A new cditiori of this 
wor'k was publi.shed by subscriptiorr in 
London, in 1747, 8, 9, by Mr. Rornaine, 
to whicli he olrtaincd the sigrrature of 
ever'y cr'owned head in EiU'opc, his IIo- 
liiiess not excepted. Dr'. Taylor pub- 
lished, in 1754, a Hebrew concor'dance, 
in 2 vols. folio, adajrted to the English 
Bible, and disposed after the same man- 
ner as Buxtor'f. This is pcr'haps the 
best for Errglish reader's. 

The Gi'cck concordances are only 
for the New Testament, except oiie by 
Conrad Kii'cher on the Old, containing 
all the Hebr'cw woi'ds in aljrhabctical 
or'der; and undcr'ncath, all the inter- 
pr'etations of them in the LXX, arrd in 
each inter'pr'etation all the places where 
they occur in that vei'sion. In 1718, 
Tr'omirrius published his Greek concor- 
dance for the LXX,' at Amster-dam, in 
2 vols. folio ; and Schmidius, impr’oving 
on a similar work of H. Stephen, has 
given arr excellent Gr'eek corrcordance 
for the New Testamerrt, the best edi- 
tion of which is that of Letpsic, anno 
1717. 'Williams’s concordance to the 
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CJreck Testament gives tiie English I 
version to each word, and points out 
the principal Hebrew roots correspond- 
ing to the Greek words of tiie Septua- 
gint, 4to. 1767., We have several con- 
cordances in Englisli, as Fisher’s, But- 
tcrworth’s, Newman’s, Brown’s; but 
the l)cst esteemed is tliat in 4to. Ijy 
Alexander Cruden, which no minister 
or student should be without, except he 
have such a prodigious memory as to 
supei-scdc the necessity of it. Crut- 
wcll’s Concordance ' of Parallels may 
also be consulted with profit. Talbot’s 
conpiletc Analysis, and new Arrange- 
ment of the Billie ; Dodd and Locke’s 
Common-place Books; with Clark on 
the Promises, and Gastrill’s Institutes, 
may also be useful to pre.achcrs. 

Concubinage, the act of living 

with a woman to whom the man is not 
legally married. It is also' used for a 
marriage with a woman of inferior con- 
dition (jierforined with less solemnity 
than the formal marriage,) and to whom 
the husband does not convey his rank. 
As jiolygamv was sometimes practised 
by the patriarchs, it was a common 
thing to see one, two, or many wives in 
a family, and besides these several con- 
cubines', 2 Sam. iii. 3, fee. 1 Kings xi. 3. 
2 Chron. xi. 21 ; but ever .since the 
abrogation of polygamy by Jesus Christ, 
and the reduction of marriage to its 
irimitive institution, concubinage has 
icon forbidden and condemned among 
Christians. 

CONDESCENSION is that species 
of benevolence which designedly waves 
the sujiposed advantages of bir'th, title, 
or station, in order to accommodate 
ourselves to the state, of an inferior, and 
diminish that restraint which the appa- 
rent distance is calculated to produce 
in him. It is cnioined on the Christian, 
and _ is ]ieculiarly ornamental to the 
Christian character, Rom. xii. 16. The 
coiidvKcension of, God apiicars every 
wav great, when we consider his infinite 
peifcrtion, his absolute independence of 
Ills creatures, his jiuiposcs of mercy to- 
ward them, and his continual care over 
tlicm. 

CONDITION, a term of a bargain 
to be performed. It has been debated 
whether faith should be called the coii- 
ditirm of our salvation. If by it we 
mean a valuable equivalent for the 
benefit received, or somctliing to be 
performed in our own strength, or that 
will be meritorious, it Is certainly in- 
applicable ; but if by it be meant, that 
it IS only a mean, without 'whiclt we 
cannot be saved, in that sense it is not 
imibroper. Yet as the term is often 


Imade use of improperly by those who 
are mere legalists, perhaps it would be 
as well to decline the use of it. 

CONFERENCE, the act of discour- 
sing with another in order tc treat upon 
some subject, or to settle some point of 
dispute. Conference Meetings, in a re- 
ligioiis sense,' are, meetings assembled 
for the purpose of relating experience, 
discoursing on some religious subject, 
of- for transacting religious business. 
“Religious conference,” says a divine, 
“is one way of teaching religion. We 
all have leisure time, and it is well spent 
when jt js employed in set conferences 
on religion. There the doubting man 
-n>ay open all his sus]jicions, and con- 
firmed Christians will strengthen his 
belief ; there the feai-ful may learn to be 
valiant for the truth ; there the liberal 
may learn to devise liberal things; 
there the tongue of the stammerer 
may learn to speak plainly ; there 
Paul may withstand Peter to' the face, 
because he deserves to be blamed ; 
there the Gospel may be communi- 
cated severally to them of re))utation ; 
there, in one word, ye may all propheW 
I one by otic, that all may letirn, and all 
■ may be comforted. One hour in a week 
s])ent tints will contribute much to our 
edification, provided we abstain from 
the disorders that have often disgraced, 
and sonietimes destroyed, this excellent 
I Christian practice. 'Time should be 
kept, order should be ]>rcKcrvcd, no 
1 idle question should be asked; freedom 
I of inqttiry should be nourished ; imtno- 
I dest lorwardtiess should be restrained ; 
' practical, experimental, and substan- 
I tial subjects should be examined ; 
; Charity with all its gentle train should 
Ibc there, for .she opencth her mouth 
i with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
!law of kindness.” See Exi’KRIEnce 
I Meetings. 

CONFESSION, the verlial acknow- 
ledgment which a- Christian makes of 
I his sins. Among the Jews, it was the 
j custom, on the annual feast of exjuation, 
for the high priest to make confession 
I of sins to God, in the name of the whole 
[people: besides this general confession, 
the Jews were enjoined, if their sms 
were a breach of the first table of the 
law, to make confession of them to God ; 
but violations of the second table were 
to be acknowledged to their lircthren. 
Confession, according to Dr. Watts, is 
tlie third part of prayer, and includes, 
1. A confession of the' meanness of our 
original, our distance from God, our 
subjection to him, and constant depen- 
dence on him. — 2. A confession of our 
sins, both original and actual, in thought. 
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life, omission and commission. — 3. A 
confession of our desett of punishment, 
and our unworthiness of mercy A 
confession or humble, representation of 
our Avants and sori'OAVs of every kind. 
Confession also may be considered as a 
relative duty, or the acknoiyledgment of 
any offence we have been CTilty of against 
a fellow- creature. Tlie Romish church 
requires confession not only as a duty, 
but has advanced it to the dignity of a 
sacrament. These confessions are made 
to the priest, and are private and auri- 
cular; and the priest is not to reveal 
them under pain of the highest punish-, 
ment. This, however, is both unneces- 
sary and unscriptural ; for, in the hrst 
place, there is no proof that the power 
of remitting and retaining sins (the 
jiretended gi’ound of sacramental con- 
fession) Avas imparted to any but the 
apostles, or at-the most to those to Avhom 
a discernment of spirits Avere commu- 
nicated. — 2. If our Saviour had designed 
this to have been a duty, he Avouid most 
probably have delivered us an express 
command to this puqiose. — 3. This au- 
thority of pardoning sins immediately 
in relation to God (the foundation of the 
pretended duty of secret confession,) 
Avithout any reference to church cen- 
sures, Avas neA’^er claimed for many ages 
after Christ. , 

NotAvithstanding, hoAvever, private 
auricular confession is not of divine au- 
thority, yet, as one observes, “there are 
many cases Avherein men under the guilt 
and trouble of their sins can neither ap- 
pease their ^OAvn minds, nor sufficiently 
direct theiriselves Avithout recourse to 
some pious and prudent guide ; in these 
cases men certainly do very Avell, and 
many times prevent a great deal of trou- 
ble and perplexity to themselves by a 
timely discovery of their condition to 
some faithful minister ; and to this pur- 
pose a general confession is for tlie mo.st 
part sufficient: and Avhere there is oc- 
casion for a more particular discovery, 
there is no need of raking into the par- 
ticular circunfstances of men’s sins to 
give that advice Avhich is necessary for 
the ease and comfort of the penitent.” 
See Absolution; Watts 07 i Prayer; 
Tillotson’s Ser., ser. 160, 161 ; Smith’s 
Prrors of the Church of Rome. 

CONCESSION OF FAITH, a list 
of .the' several articles of the belief of 
any chui'ch. There is some difference 
betAveen creeds and confessions. Creeds 
in their commencement Avere simply 
expressions of faith in - a fcAv of the 
leading and undisputed doctrines of the 
Gospel. Confessions Avere on the con- 
trary the result of many nn hazardous 
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and laborious effort, at the dawn of re- 
A'iving literature to recover these doc- 
trines, and to separate them from -the 
enormous mass of erroneous and cor- 
inipted tenets, Avhich the negligence or 
ignorance of some, and the artifices of 
aA'arice and ambition in others, had con- 
duced to accumulate for a space of 1000 
years, under an implicit .obedience to 
the arrogant pretensions of an absolute 
and infallible authority in the church of 
Rome. Objections have been formed 
against all creeds or confessions of'faith, 
as it is said they infringe Christian li- 
berty, supersede the Scriptures, ex 
elude such a‘s ought not to be excluded, 
and admit such as ought not to be ad- 
mitted; are often too particular and 
long; are liable to be abused; tempt 
men to hypocrisy; preclude improve 
ment; and have been employed as 
means of persecution. On the other 
hand, the advocates for tliem observe, 
that all the ai'ts and sciences have been 
reduced to a sj'stem ; and Avhy should 
not the truths of religion, Avhich are of 
gi’eater. importance ? That a compen- 
dious vieAV of the chief and most neces- 
sary points of the Christian religion, 
Avhich lie scattered up and doAvn in the 
Scripture, must be useful to inform ' the 
mind, as Avell also to hold forth to the 
Avorlcl Avhat are in general the senti- 
ments of such a particular church or 
churches; they tend to discover the 
common friends of the same faith to one 
another, and to unite them ; that the 
Scriptures seem to authorize and coun- 
tenance them ; such as the moral laAV, 
the Lord’s prayer, the form of doctrine 
mentioned by Paul, Rom. vi. IT ; and 
again, “the form of sound Avords,” in 
2 Tim. i. 13, &c.; that their becoming 
the occasion of hypocrisy is no fault of 
the articles, but of" those Avho subscribe 
them ; that persecution has been raised 
more by the turbulent tempers of men 
than from the nature of confessions. 
Some think that all articles and confes- 
sions of faith should be expressed in the 
bare Avords of Scripture; but it is re- 
plied, that this Avould desti'oy all expo- 
sition and interpretation of Scripture; 
that it Avould have a tendency to m.ake 
the ministry of the Avord useless ; in a 
great measure cramp all religious con- 
A'^ersation; and that the sentiments of 
one man could not be distinguished 
from another in some points of .impor- 
tance. Sbme of the most noted confes- 
.sions are, the 39 Articles, and the con- 
stitutions and canotis of the church of 
Fmgland; tile Westminster Assemhlfs 
Confession of Faith ; the Savoy Con- 
fession, or a declaration of the faith 
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and orderj owned and practised in the 
congregatio7ial churches in JEngland. 
See also Corpus et Syntagma conjessi- 
onum fidei, quFe in diversis regnis et 
nationibus ecclcsiarum nomine, fuerunt 
authentice editse, wliicli exliibits a body 
of numerous' confessions.^ See likewise, 
An Harmony of the Confessions ofl^aith 
of the Christian and lie for?ned Church- 
es •, Watts's Rational Foundation of a 
Christian Church, qu. 8; Graham on 
Fstablisfanents, p. 265, Scc^; Bishop 
Cleaver's Sermon on the Fomnation of 
the Articles of the Church of Fnglana; 
FalcJps Phil. vol. 2. p. 321. 

CONFESSOR, a Christian who has 
made a solemn and resolute profession 
of the faith, and has endured torments 
in its defence. A mere saint is called 
a confessoi’, to distinguish him from the 
roll of dignified saints, such as apostles, 
martyrs, '&c. In ecclesiastical history, 
the word confessor is sometimes used 
for martyr ; in after times it ^was con- 
fined to 'tliose who, after having been 
tormented by the tyrants, were per- 
mitted to live and die in peace ; and at 
last it was also used for those who, after 
having lived a good life, died under an 
opinion of sanctity. According to St. 
Cyprian, he who presented himself to 
torture, or even to martyrdom, without 
being called to it, was not called a con- 
fessor but a professor; and if any out 
of want of courage abandoned his coun- 
try, and bccam.e a voluntary exile for 
the sake of the faith, he was called ex- 
t.eri'is. 

Confessor is also a priest in the Ro- 
mish church, who has a power to hear 
s'mncrs in the sacrament of ijenance, 
and to give them absolution. The con- 
fes.sors of the kings of France, from the 
time of Henry I\' . have been constantly 
Jesuits; before him, the Dominican's 
and Cordeliers shared the office be- 
tween them. The confessors of the 
house of Austria, have also ordinarily 
been Dominicans and Cordeliei’.s, but 
the latter emperors have all taken 
Jesuits. 

CONFIRMATION, the act of dst.a- 
blishing any thing or person. — 1. Divine 
confirmation is a work of the Spirit of 
God, strengthening, comforting, and 
establishing believers in faith and obe- 
dience, 1st. Pet. V. 10. 1st. Cor. i. 8. — 2. 
Fcclesiastical confirmation is a rite 
whereby a person, arrived to years of 
discretion, undertakes the performance 
of every part of the baptismal vow 
made for him by his godfathers find 
godmothers. 

In the primitive church it was done | 
immediately after ba^rtism, if the bishop j 


happened to be present at the solem- 
nity. Throughout tire East it still ac- 
companies baptism ; but the Romanists 
make it a distinct independent sacra- 
ment. ■ Seven years is the stated time 
for confirmation; however, they are 
sometimes after that a.ge. The person 
to be confirmed has a godfather and 
godmother appointed him, as in bap- 
tism. In the church of England, the 
age of the persons to be confirmed is 
not fixed. Clark's Fssay on Co7fir- 
nuition; Wood on ditto; How's Fpis- 
copacq, ]). 167, 174. 

CONFLAGRATION, GENERAL, 
a term used to denote that grand period 
or catastrophe of our world, when the 
face of nature is to be changed by fire, 
as formerly it was by water. 

l.Scrijiture assures us in the general, 
that this earth in its present form will 
not be perpetual,’ but shall come to an 
end. — 2. It farther tells us, that this dis- 
solution of the world shall be by a gene- 
ral coi.flagration, in which all things 
upon' the face of the earth shall be de- 
stroyed, by which the atmosphere shall 
also be sensibly affected, as in such a 
case it necessarily must be, 2 Pet. iii. 
5 — 7. 10, 12. where, from the coniiec.- 
tion of the words, the oppositicai be- 
tween the conflagration and the deluge, 
as well as tlie most literal and apparent 
import of the phi-ases themselves, it is 
plain they cannot, as Dr. Hammond 
strangely supposes, refer to the desola- 
tion, brought on Judea when destroyed 
by the Romans, but must refer to the 
dissolution of the whole earth. — 3. The 
Scrijrture represents this great burn- 
ing as a circumstance nearly connected 
with the day of judgment, 2 Pet. iii. 7. 
compared with 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. Heb. 
X. 27. 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13 ; and it is proba- 
l)le that there may be an allusion to this 
in several passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as Ps. xi. 6. Ps. 1. 3. _ Ps. 
xevi. 3. Is. xxxiv. 4. 8. 10. Is. Ixvi. 15. 
Dan. vii. 9, 10. Mal.iv. 1. Zeph. iii. 8. 
Dent, xxxii. 22. to wliich many parallel 
expressions might be added, 'from the 
canonical and apocryphal books. — 4. It 
is not expressly declared how this burn- 
ing shall be kindled, nor how it shall 
end; which has given occasion to va- 
I’ious conjectures about , it, which see 
below. 

The ancient Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
Epicureans, and Stoics, appear to har^e 
had a notion of the conflagration ; though 
whence they should derive it, unless 
from the sa'cred -books, is difficult to 
conceive; except, perhaps,, from the 
Phoenicians, who themselves had it from 
the Jews. Mention of the conflagration 
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is made in the books of the Sibyls, So- 

E hocles, Hystaspes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 

Ir. Burnet, after J. Tachard and others, 
relates that the Siamese believe that 
the earth will at last be parched up 
with heat, the mountains melted down, 
the earth’s whole surface reduced to a 
level, and then consumed with fire. 
And the Bramins of Siam do not only 
hold that the world shall be. destroyed 
by fire, but also that a new earth shall 
be made -out. of the cinders of the old. 

Divines ordinarily account for the 
conflagration metaphysically, and will 
have it take its rise from a miracle, as 
a fire from heaven. Philosophers con- 
tend for irs being produced from natural 
causes, and will have it effected accor- 
ding to tlie laws of mechanics. Some 
think an eruption of the central fire 
sufficient for tire purjrose; and add, that 
this may be occasioned several ways, 
viz. either by having its intention in- 
creased,' which again maj' be effected 
either by being driven into less space 
by the encroachments of the superfi- 
cial cold, or by an inci'ease of the in- 
flammability of the fuel whereon it is 
fed ; or Iry having, the resistance of the 
imprisoning eartli weakened, which may 
happen either from tile diminution of 
its matter, by the consumption of its 
central parts, or by weakening the co- 
hesion of the constituent parts of the 
mass by the excess of the defect of 
moisture. Others look for the cause of 
the conflagration in the atmosphere, and 
suppose that some of the meteors there 
engendered in unusual quantities, and 
exploded with unusual vehemence, from 
the concurrence of vaidous cii’cumstan- 
ces, may effect it without seeking any 
farther'. — Lastly, others have recourse 
to a still more effectual and flaming 
machine, and conclude the world is to 
undergo its conflagration from the near 
approach of a comet in its retiu'n from 
the sun. 

Var'ous opinions also are entertained 
as to the renovation of the earth after 
the conflagration. — 1. Some suppose that 
the earth will not be entirely consumed, 
but that the matter of which it consists 
will be fixed, purified, and refined, 
which they say will be the natural con- 
sequence of the action of fire upon it ; 
though it is hard to say what such a 
purification can do towa.rds fitting it for 
its intended pui’pose, for it is certain a 
mass of crystal or glass would vei-y ill 
answer the following parts of this Iry- 
pothesis. — 2. They suppose that from 
these materials thus refined, as from a 
second chaos, there will by the power 
of God arise a new creation ; and then 


the face of the eai-th, and likewise the 
atmosphere, will then be so restored, 
as to resemble what it originally. was in 
the paradisaical state; and consequently 
to render it a more desirable abode for 
human creatures than it at present is t 
and they urge for this pm-jrpse the fol- 
lowing texts, viz. 2 Pet. lii. 13. (com- 
pare Is. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22.) Matt. xix. 
28, 29. (compare Mark x. 29, 30. Luke 
xviii. 29, 30.) Ps. cii. 25, 26.. Acts iii. 21. 
1 Cor. vii. 31. Rom. viii. 21. — 3. They 
agree in supposing, that in this nev/- 
state of' things there will be no sea. 
Rev. xxi. 1. — 4. They suppose that the 
earth, thus beautified and improved, 
shall be inhabited by those who shall 
inlierit the first I'esurrection, and shall 
here enjoy a ver}' considerable degi’ee 
of happiness, though not equal to tliat 
which IS to succeed the general judg- 
ment ; which judgment shall, according 
to them, open when those tliousana 
years are expired, mentioned in Rev. 
XX. 4, See. 1 Thess. iv. 17. compare 
ver. 15., which passage is thought by 
some to contain an insinuation that Paul 
expected to be alive at the appearance 
of Christ, which must imply an ex- 
pectation of being thus raised from the 
dead before it ! but it is answered that 
the expression we that arc alive may 
only signify “that of us that are so,*’ 
speaking of all Christians as one body, 
1st Cor. XV. 49 — ^52. Dr. Hartley dj^ 
dared it as liis opinion, that the millen- 
1 nium will consist of a thousand prophe- 
j tical )'ear.s, where each day is a year, 
i. e. 360,000 ; pleading that this is the 
language used in other parts of tlie 
Revelation. But it seems an invincible 
objection against this Imiothesis, which 
places the millennium after the confla- 
gration, that the saints inhabiting the 
eartli after the first resurrection are 
represented as distressed by the inva- 
sion of some wicked enemies. Rev. xx. 

7 — 9. Ezekiel , xxxviii. xxxix. See 
Milleknium. 

After ail, little can be said ivith cer- 
tainty as to this subject. It is probable 
that the. earth will survive its fiery trial, 
and beco.ne the everlasting abode of 
I'ighteousncss, as part of the holy em- 
pire f'f God ; but, seeing the language 
used in Spripture, and especially in the 
book of Revelation, Is often to be con- 
sidered as figurative rather than literal, 
it becomes us to be cautious in our con- 
clusions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth; 
Whitby on the Millennium ; Hartley on 
Man, vol. ii. p. 400 ; Fleming on the first. 
Resurrection; Ray's three Discourses ; 
Winston's Tlieory of^ the Earth; aaicl 
article Dissolution in this ivork. 
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CONFUSION OF TONGUES, a 
memorable event v/hich happened in 
the one hundred and first year, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew chronology, and the 
four hundred ajid first \-ear by the Sa- 
maritan, after the flood, at the pvcr- 
throw of Babel, Gen. xi. Until this pe- 
riod there had been but one common 
language, which formed a bond of union 
that prevented the separation of man- 
kind into distinct nations. W riters have 
differed much as to the nature of this 
confusion, and the manner in which it 
was effected. Some think that no new 
languages were formed; but that this 
event was accomplished by creating a 
misunderstanding and variance among 
the builders without any immediate in- 
lllience on their language ; 'and that a 
distinction is to be made between con- 
founding a language and forming new 
ones, cithers account for this event by 
the privation of all language, and by 
supposing that mankind wore under a 
necessity of associating together, and of 
imposing new names on things by com- 
mon consent. Some, again, ascribe the 
confusion to such an indistinct remem- 
brance of tlie original language which 
they spoke liefore, as made them speak 
it very differently : but the most com- 
mon opinion is,' that God caused the 
builders actually to forget their former 
language, and each family to speak a 
new tongue; whence originated tiie va- 
rious languages at present in the world. 
It is, however, but of little consec^uence 
to know precisely how this was effected, 
as tlie Scriptures are silent as to the 
manner of it ; and after all tiiat can be 
said, it is but conjecture still. There ] 
are some truths, however, we may learn 
from tills part of sacred writ. — 1. It 
teaches us God’s sovereignty and pow- 
liy which he can easily lilast the 
greatest attempts of men to aggrandize 
themselves, Gen. xi. 7, 8. — 2. God’s 
justice in jnmishing of those who, In ido- 
lizing tlieir own fame, forget him to 
whom praise is due , ver. 4. — 3, God’s 
Avisdom in overruling evil for good ; for 
by this cUnfusion he facilitated the dis- 
persion of mankind, in order to execute 
his own purjioses, ver. 8, 9. See Henry 
and Gill in loc. Stilling’ fleet's Orig. Sac. 
1. iii. c. V. § 2-4; Sliuclford’s Con. vol. 
i. p. 124-140 ; Vitring^a's Ohs. vol. i. diss. 
1. c. ix. Le Clcrc’s Diss. No. vi. Hutch- 
inson on the Confusion of Tongues; 
Bji. Latv's Theory of Reliction, p. 66. 

CONGREGATION, an assembly of 
people met togetlier for religious wor- 
ship. Tlie term has been also used for 
assemblies of cardinals appointed by 
the pope for the discharge of certain. 


functions, after the manner of our cfiices 
and courts ; such as the congregation 
of the inyuisition, the congregation , of 
rites of aims, 8cc. See. — It also signifies 
a company or society of religious per- 
sons cantoned out .of this or that order, 
and making an inferior oixler, &c. Such 
are the congregations of the Oratory ; 
those of Cluny, &c. among the Bene- 
dictines. 

CON GREG ATIONALISTS, a de- 
nomination of Protestants Avho reject all 
church government, except that of a 
single congregation under the direction 
of one pastor, Avith their elders, assis- 
tants, or managers. See Church. 

,CC3N0N ITES,-a denomination Avhich 
appeared in the sixth century. They de- 
rived their name from Cbnon, bishop of 
Tansus. He taught that the body never 
lost its form ; that its matter alone Avas 
subject to corruption and decay, and 
Avas to be restored Avhen this mortal 
shall ])ut on immortalitA'. 

CONSCIENCE signifies knoAvledge 
in conjunction ; that is, in conjunction 
Avith the fact to Avhich it is a Avitness, 
as the eye is to the action done before 
it ; or, as South observes, it is a double 
or joiiit knowledge, namely, one'bf a 
divine laAV or rule, and the other of a 
man’s OAvn action. It may be defined to 
be the judgment Avhich a man passes on 
the morality of his actions as to their 
jnirity or turpitude ; or the secret tes- 
timony of the soul, Avhereby it approves 
things that are good, and condemns 
those that are evil. Some object to its 
being called an act, habit, or faculty. 
An act, say they, Avould be represented 
\ as an agent, Avhereas conscience is a tes- 
timony. To say it is a habit, is to speak 
of it as a disjiosition acting, Avhich is 
scarce more accurate than ascribing 
one act to another; and, besides, it 
Avonld be strange language to say that 
conscience itself is a habit. Against de- 
fining it by the name of a poAverpr fa- 
cultAg it is objected, that it occasions a 
false notion of it, as a distinct poAver 
from reason. „ 

The rules of conscience. We must 
distinguish betAveen a nile that of itself 
and immediately binds the conscience, 
and a rule that is occasionally of use to 
direct and satisfy the conscience. Noav 
in the first sense the Avill of God is the 
only imle immediately binding the con- 
science. No one has authority pver the 
conscience but God. All penal laAvs, 
j therefore, in matters of mere conscience, 
! or things that do not evidently affect the 
civil state, are certainl/unlaAvful ; yet, 
' secondly, the commands of superiors, 
not only natural parents, but ciAul, as 
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magistrates or masters, and every man’s 
private engagements, are rales of con- 
science in things indifferent. — 3. The 
examples of wise and good men may 
become I’ules of conscience : but here it 
must be observed, that no exahiple or 
judgment is of any authority against 
law: where the law is doubtful, and 
even where there is no doubt, the side 
of example cannot be taken till enquiiy 
has been first made concerning what 
the law directs. 

Conscience has been considered, as, 

1. natural, or that common principle 
which instructs men of all countries and 
rebgions in the duties to which they are 
all alike obliged. There seems to be 
something of this in the minds of all 
men. Ei'en in the darkest regions of 
the earth, and among the rudest tribes 
of men, a distinction has ever been 
made between just and unjust, a duty, 
amd a crime. 

2. A right conscience is that which 
decides aright, or, according to the only 
rule of rectitude, the law of God. This 
is also called a rjcll-informed consckticc, 
which in all its decisions proceeds upon 
the most evident principles of truth. 

3. A firobable conscience is that which, 
in cases which admit of the bi'ightcst and 
fullest light, contents itself with bare 
probabilities. The consciences of many 
are of no higher character; and though 
we must not say a man cannot be saved 
with such a conscience, yet such a con- 
science is not so perfect as it might be. 

4. An ignorant conscience is that 
which may declare right, but, as it 
were, by chance, and without any' just 
ground to build on. 

5. An erroneous conscience is a con- 
science mistaken iti its decisions about 
the nature of actions. . 

6. A dojwting conscience is a con- 
science unresolved aliout the nature of 
actions ; on'account of the equal or near- 
ly equal probaliilities ivliich appear for 
juid against each side of the question. 

7. (jf an evil conscience there ai-e se- 
veral kinds. Conscience, in regard to 
actions in general, is evil v/heii it has 
lost more or less the sense it ought to 
liave of the natural distinctions of 'moral 
good and evil : this is a polluted or cle- 
filed^conscience. Conscience is evil in 
itself when it gives either none or a false 
testhnouy as to past actions ; when re- 
flecting upon wickedness .it feels no 
pains. It is evil, and said to be scared 'or 
har'clened, 1 Tim. iv. 2. It is also evil 
’.yhen during the commission of sin it 
lies quiet. In regard to future actions, 
con.sciencc is evil if it docs not startle at 
the proposal of sini or connives at the’ 
comnii.ssion of it. 10* 


For the right management of con- 
science, we should, 1. Endeavour to ob- 
tain acquaintance with the law of God, 
and with our own tempers and lives, and 
frequently compare them together. 

2. Furnish conscience with general 
principles of the most extensive nature 
and Strongest influence; such as the su- 

reme love of God ; love to our neigh- 
our.s as ourselves ; and that the care of 
our souls is of the greatest importance. 

3. Pre.serve the purity of conscience. 

4. Maintain the freedom of conscience, 
particularly against Interest, passion, 
temper, example, and the authority of 
great names. 

5. We should accustom ourselves to 
cool reflections on our past actions. See 
Grove’s and Patcy’s 'Moral Philoso- 
filiy ; 'South's Serino^js, vol. ii. sermon 
12; and books under Ca.suistry. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, the perception 
of what passes in a man’s own mind. 
^V'■c must not confound the terms con- 
sciousness and conscience j for though 
the Latin be ignorant of any such dis- 
tinction, including both in the word co??- 
scientia, yet there is a great deal ot' dif- 
ference betw’ecn them in our languhge. 
Consciousness is confined to the actions 
of the mind, being nothing else but that 
knowledge of itself w'hich is insepara- 
ble from every thought and voluntary 
motion of the soul. Conscience extends 
to all humaii actions, bodily as well as 
mental. Consciousness is the knowledge 
of the existence ; consicience of the mo- 
ral nature of actions. Con.sciousness is 
a province of metaphysics ; conscience 
of raoralitv- 

CONSECRATION, a .rite or cere- 
mony of dedicating things or persons to 
the service of Gocl. It is used for the 
benediction of tlie elements at the 
cucharist : the ordination of bishops is 
also called consecration. 

The hlosaical law ordained that all 
the first-born, both of man and Iieast, 
should be sanctified or consecrated to 
God. We find also, that Joshua conse- 
crated the Gibeonites, as David and So- 
lomon did the Nethinims, to the service 
of the temple; and that the Hebrews 
sometimes consecrated their fields and 
cattle to the Lord, after which they 
were no longer in their ])owcr. Among 
the ancient Christians, the consecration 
of churches "was pej'formed with a great 
deal of pious solemnity. In wdtat manner 
it was done for the first three ages is im- 
1 certain, the authentic accounts reach- 
! ing no higher than the fourth century, 
lAvhen, in the. peaceable reign of Con- 
I stantine, churches were eveiy Avhere 
built and dedicated with great solemni- 
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ty. The Romanists have a great deal of 
foppery in the ceremonies of consecra- 
tion, which they bestow on almost cveiy 
thing; as hells, candles, boolcs, water, 
oil, ashes, palms, swords, banners, pic- 
tures, crosses, agnus deis, i-oses, &c. In 
England, churches have been always 
consecrated with pavticulai ceremonies, 
the form of which was left to the discre- 
tion of the bish(»p. That pbserved by 
Abp. Laud, in consecrating Saint Cathe- 
rine Cvee church in London, gave gi’e.ab 
offence, and well it miglit. It was enough, 
as one observes, to have made even a 
popish cardintU blush, and which no 
Protestant can read but with indignant 
concem. “The bishaji came attended 
with several of the high commission, 
and some civilians. At his apjjroach to 
the west door of the church, which was 
shut, and guarded by halberdeers, some 
that were appointed for that puipose 
cried with a loud voice-^O/ien, o/ieM, ye 
everlasting daors, that the iCmg of Glo- 
ry may come ini Presently the doors 
were opened, and the bishojt, with some 
doctors and principal men, entered. As 
soon as they were within the place, his 
lordshiji fell down upon his knees; and, 
with his eyes lifted up, and his ai’ms 
spread abroad, said, This place is holy; 
the ground is holy: in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 1 pro- 
nounce it holy, I'hen, walking up the 
middle aisle towards the chancel, he 
took up some of the dust, and threw it 
into the uir'several times. When he ap- 
proached near the rail of the commu- 
nion table, he bowed towards it live or 
six times; and, veturaing, went round the 
church,' with his attendants in pvoce.s- 
sion; saying first the hundredth and then 
the nineteenth Psalm, as pi’esci’ibed in 
the Roman Pontifical. He then read 
several collects, in one of 'which he prays 
God to accept of that beautiful buUding, 
and concludes thus; We consecrate iliis 
church, and separate it unto thee as 
Holy Ground, not to be profaned any 
more to common use. In another he 
prays — That ALL who should hereaf- 
ter be buried within the circuit of this 
holy and sacred place, maif rest in their 
sepulchres in peace, till Christ’’ s coming 
to judgment, and may then rise to eter- 
nal life and happiness. Then the bishop, 
sitting under a cloth of state in the aisle 
of the chancel, near the communion ta- 
ble, took a written book in his hand, and 
pronounced curses upon those who 
i -should hereafter profane thaf/io/y/t/ace 
by musters of soldiers, or keeping pro- 
fane law courts, or .carrying buraens 
through it; and at the end of every 
curse he bowed* to the east, and said, 


Let all the people say. Amen. When 
the curses were ended, v/hich were 
about twenty, he pronounced a lilce 
number of blessings upon ALL that had 
any hand in framing and building that 
sacred and beautilul church ; and on 
those that had given, or should hereafter 
give, any chalices, plate, oniariients, or 
other utensils ; and, at the end of every 
blessing, he bowed to the east, and said. 
Let all the people say,Ame7i. After this 
came the sermon, then the sacrament, 
wliich the bishop consecrated and ad- 
ministered in the following manner; — 
Ashe approached the altar,\i& made 
five or SIX low bows ; and coming up to 
the side of it, where the bread and wine 
were covered, he bowed seven times. 
Then, after reading many prayers, he 
came near the bread; and, gently lifting 
up the comer of the napkin, beheld it; 
and immediately letting fall tlie napkin, 
he retreated hastily a step or two, and 
made three low obeisances: his lordshiji 
then advanced, and, having uncovered' 
the bread, bowed three times as before. 
Then he laid his haiul on the cup,.which 
was full of wine, with a cover upon it ; 
which having let go, he stepped back, 
and bowed tlu'’ee times towards it; then 
he came near again, and lifting up the 
cover of the cup, looked in it; and see- 
ing the wbif, let fall the cover again, re- 
tired back, and bowed as before. Then 
the elements were conseci'atcd; and 
the bishoji, having firat received, gave 
it to some principal men in their sur- 
plices, hoods, and tippets ; after -which, 
many prayers being said, the solemiuty 
of tlie consecration ended.” 

CONSISTENTES, a kind, of peni- 
tents, who were allowed to assist at 
prayers, but who could not be admitted 
to receive the sacrament. 

CONSISTORY, a word commonly 
used for a council house of ecclesiastical 
.persons, or place of justice in the spi- 
ritual court: a session or assembly of 
prelates. Eveiy archbishop and bishop 
of every diocese hath a consistory couit, 
held before his chancellor or commis- 
sary, in his cathedral church, or other 
convenient place of his diocese for ec- 
clesiastical causes. The bishop’s chan- 
cellor is the judge of this court, suppo- 
sed to be skilled in the civil and canon 
law ; and in places of the diocese far 
remote fi’om_ the bishop’s consistory, the 
bishop appoints a commissaiy to judge 
in all causes within a certain district, 
and a register to enter his decrees. See. 
Consistory at Rome, denotes the college 
of cardin^s, or the pope’s senate and 
council, before whom judiciary causes 
are pleaded. Consistory is also used 
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among the reformed for a conncil or as- 
sembly of ministers and elders to regn- | 
late their affairs, discipline, &c. i 

CONSTANCY, in' a general sense, I 
denotes immutability, or invariableness. 
\Vhcn a])plicd to the human mind, it is 
a steady adherence to those schemes 
and resolutions ■which have been ma- 
turely formed; tlic eli'ect of -which is, 
that a man never drops a good design 
but'of fear, and is consistent tvith him- 
self in all his words and actions. 

Constancy is more particularly requi- 
red of us.T— 1- In our devotions, Luke 
xviii. 1. 1 ''Thess. v. 17, 18. — 2. Under 
our sufferings, Matt. v. 3 2, 13. 1 Pet. iv. 
12, 13. — 3. In bur profession and cha- 
racter, Heb. X. 23. — 4. In our benefi- 
cence, Gal. vi. 9. — 5. In our friendships, 
Prqv. xxvii. 10. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, a term of 
like import witli co-essciitial, denoting 
something of the same substance with ; 
anothei'. Thus we say that Chri.st is I 
consubstantial Avitli the Father. TheJ 
term ogjacnof, consuljstantial, was first ' 
adopted by the fathers of the councils of 1 
Antioch and Nice, to express the ortho- I 
•dox doctrine the more precisely, and to I 
serve as a barrier and precaution against 
the errors and subtleties of the Arlans, 
who owned every thing except the con- 
substantiality. TheArians allowed that 
the word was God, as having been made 
God ; but tliey denied that he was the 
same God, and of the same substance 
with the F athcr ; accordingly they ex- 
'erted themselves to the utmost to abo- 
lish the use of the word. The emperor 
Constantine used all his authoritv with 
the bishops to have it expunged oiit of 
the symbols; but it Avas retained, and 
is'kt this day, as it Avas then, the distin- 
guishing criterion betAveen an Athana- 
.sidn and'an Arian. See articles Arians,' 
mid .1 E s u s C H in s T. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet 
of the Lutheran cbvu'cb, Avith regard to 
the manner of the change made in the 
bread and Avine in the eucharist. The 
fUyines of that profession maintain that, 
after consecration, the body and blood 
of our Saviour are substantially present, 
together Avith the sul)stance of the bread 
and Avine,'Avhich is called consubstantia- 
tion, or impanation. See Transub- 

STAXTIATION. 

CONTEMPLATION, .studious 
thought on any subject; continued at- 
tention. “ Monks and mystics consider 
contem/ilatioji as the highest degree of 
moral excellence ; and Avith them a si- 
lent .spectator is a divine man:”’ ^ut it is 
CA-ident Ave are not placed here only to 
think. There is something to be done 


as Avell as to contemplate. There are 
dutie.s to be performed, offices to be dis- 
charged: and if Ave wish to be happy 
in ourselye.s, and useful to others, Av*e 
must be active as Avell as thoufshtfiiL 
CONTENTMENT is a disposition 
of mind in Avhich our desires are confi- 
ned to Avhat Ave enjoy, AAuthout murmur- 
ing at our lot, or Avishing ardently for 
more. It stands opposed to envy, James 
iii. 16. to avarice, Heb. xiii. 5. to pride 
and ambition, Prov. xiii. 10. to anxiety 
of mind, Matt. vi. 25, 34. to murmur- 
ings and rcpining.s, 3 Cor. x. 10. Con- 
tentment does, not imply unconcern 
about our Avelfare, or that Ave should not 
haA’e a sense of any thing uneasy or dis- 
tressing; nor does it giA'e any counte- 
nance to idleness, or prevent ' diligent 
endeaA'durs to improve our circumstan*- 
ces. It ii-nplies, hOAvever, that dur de- 
sires of Avorldly good be moderate; that 
Ave do not indulge unnecessary care, or 
use unhiAvful efforts to'better ourselves; 
but that'Ave act|uiescc with and make 
the best of our condition, Avhatever it be. 
Contentment arises not from a man’s 
outAvard condition, l)ut from his inward 
disposition, and is the genuine offspring 
of humility, attended Avith a fixed ha- 
bituid sense of God’s particular provi- 
dence, the recollection of ])ast mercies, 
and a just estimate of the true nature of 
all earthly things. Motives to_ content- 
ment arise from the consideration of the 
rectitudp of the DiAune government, Ps. 
xcvii. 1, 2. the benignity of the Divine 
providence, Ps. ir-xlv. the greatness of 
the Divine promises, 2 Pet. i. 4. qur OAvn 
unAvorthiness,' Gen. xxxii, 10. the .pun- 
i.shments aa'c deserve, Lam. iii. 39, 40. 
the reAvard Avhich contentment itself 
bnngs Avith it, 1 Tim. vi. ,6. the speedy 
termination of all dur troubles here, and 
the pros])ect of eternal felicity in a fur 
ture state, Rom. v. 2. Barro’iv's Works, 
A'ol. iii. ser. 5, 6, 7, 8 , 9 ; Burroughs on 
Contentment ; Wa(so?i’s Art of ditto i 
Hale's Co?i. p. 59 ; 3'Iason's Christian 
Morals, vol. i. ser. 2. *' 
CONTINENCY is that moral virtue 
by Avhich .Ave restrain cdncupiscenbei 
There is this distinction betAveen chas-' 
tity and continence : — Chastity requires 
no effort, because it may result from 
constitutidn ; Avhereas continency ap- 
peals to be the consequence of a A'ictoiy 
gained over ourselves. The term is 
most usually applied to men ; as chas- 
tity is to Avomcn. See Ciiastitv. 

• CONTINC4ENT, any thing that 
happens Avithout a fore-knoAvn cause; 
commonly called accidental. An event 
not come to pass is said to be contingent, 
which cither may or ma)' not be : wiiat 
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IS already done, is said to iiave been jter such houses, and seize persons as- 
contingent, if it might or might not have sembled; and if they neglect their duty, 
Iieen. Whatis contingent or casual to [they forfeit 100/. And if any constable, 
us is not so Avith God. As effects stand See. know of such proceedings, and do 
related to a second cause, they are not inform a justice of peace or chief 
many times co7itingei2t ; but as they magistrate, he shall forfeit 51. But the 
stand related to the first cause, they are 1st of 't^^illiani and Mary, cap. -18. or- 
acts of God’s counsel, and diredted by dains that Protestant dissenters shall be 
his Avisdom. _ exempted from the.se penalties ; though 

CONTRITE: this AAmrd signifies beat- if they meet in a housr. Avith the doors 
en or bruised, as with h.ard bloAVS, or an locked, barred, or bolted, such dissen- 
hcavy burden j and so in Scripture Ian- ters shall haAm no benefit from the 1st 
guage imports one Avhose heart is bro- of William and Mary. Officers of the 
ken and AA'ounded for sin, in opposition government, See. present at any conven- 
to the heart of stone. Is. Ixvi. 2. Ps. li. tide at Avhich there shall be ten per 
17. Ps. Ivii. 15. sons, if the roj-al family be not prayed 

The CA’idcnces of a broken and con- for in express Avords, shall forfeit 40/. 
ti'itc spirit aro,'l. llcep couA’iction of the and be disabled, Stat. 10. Anne, cap. 2. 
evil or sin. — 2. Humiliation under a sense CONVERSATION, , or discourse, 
of it. Job xlii. 5, 6. — 3. Pungent sorroAV signifies an interlocution betAveen Iavo or 
for it, Zech. xii. 10. — 4. Ingenuous con- more pci’sons, Avith this distinction, that 
fession of it, 1 John i. 9. — 5. Prayer for coimersation is used for any genei'al 
deliverance from it, Ps. li. 10. Lidcc interrourse of sentiments Avhatcver, 
xviii. 13. — 6. Susceptibility of good im- Avhereas a discourse means a coiiA'ersa- 
pressions, Ezek. xi. 19. tion limited to some particular subject. 

CONTROVERSI.-\E DIVINITY. To render conAmrsation at all times 
See Disputation. agreeable, the folloAving rules have been 

CON^'ENl'. See Aanicv, hloNAS- laid doAvn, 1. The parties should meet 
TEUY, Monk. ^ _ together Avith a detciTnined resolution 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutiA'c of to please and to be pleased. — 2. No one 
convent, denoting ])j-npe.rly a cabal, or should be eager to interrupt others, or 
secret assemiil}' of a ]xirt of the monks be uneasy at being interrupted. — 3. All 
of a convent, to make a party in the should have leave to speak in turn. — 4. 
ejection of an alfoot. The teian conven- Inattention should be carefully avoid- 
ticle is said liy some to have been first cd. — 5. Private concerns should never 
applied in England to the schools of ' be mentioned, unless particularly en- 
^\'ickliffe, and has lieen since used in a quired into, and even then as briefly as 
Avay of reproach for those asscmblic.s jmssilAlc. — 6. Each person should, as far 
which dissent from the established as propriet)' Avill admit, be affoi'ded an 
church. 1 o])portunity of discoursing on the sub- 

In 1G64 Avhat Avas called the conveuti- ject Avith Avhich he is best acquainted. — 
clc. act Avas passed, decreeing that if any 7. Stories should be avoided, unless 
per.son aboAc 16 years of age, Avas pro- short, pointed, and quite a projios . — 
sent at any meeting for worshi]), differ- 8. Each person .should speak often, but 
cut from the church of England, Avherc not long. Haranguing in priA’ate com- 
thcro should be five persons more than panj^ is insupportable. — 9. If the majo- 
thc househokl, they sliould for the fir.st I'ity of the compmiy be naturally silent 
offence, suffer three months imprison- or reserved, the conversation avSU Hag, 
nient, or paj' “/. for the second the jnin- unless it be often reneAvdd by one Avlm 
ishment is doubled, and for the third can start ucav subjects. — 10. It is im- 
they Avcrc to be banished to America, iiroper to laugh at one’s OAvn Avit and 
of pay 100/. and if they returned to suf- humour ; this should be left to the coni- 
fer death. This act haA’ing expired, it pany. — il. Vvhen the conA'ei-sation is 
Avas I'cyiyed in 1669, for by 22 Car. II. flowing in a serious and useful channel, 
cap. 1. it is enacted, 'J''hat it any persons never interrupt it by an ill-timed jest. — 
of the age of sixteen years, subjects of 12. It is at all times extremely indcli- 
this kingdom, shall be pre.sent at any cate to Avhi.sper to one’s.next neighbour: 
f07n;c7i//r/r Avhere there arc tiA'c or more this is in some degree a fraud, con ver- 
assembled, they shall be fined fiAm .shil- sation being a kind of common proper- 
lings for the first offence, and ten shil- ty. — 13. In speaking of absent people, 
lings for the second: and persons the infallible rule is. to say no more than 
preaching, incur a penalty of tAventy avc should say if they fvere present. “I 
pounds. Also suffering a meeting to be resoh-e,” said bishop BeA’endge, “ne\'cr 
hcldjn a house is tAventy pounds penal- to-speak of a idan’s virtues to his face, 
tj' ; jusiiccs of peace have poAver to en- nor of his faults behind his back.” A 
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fjoltlcn nile! the. obscrvrdion of winch : word, Matt. vii. 20. Sec Calling, Re* 
Would at once banish flattery and defa- i gexeuation. 

niation from the world. j CONVERT, a pcr.son who is con- 

CONVERBION, a change fi-om one ! verted. In a monastic sense, converts 
.stp.te to .'inotiicr. Conversion may be j are lay friars, or brothers admitted for 

1. Merely^ external, or that which con- i the service of the house, witliout ordci's, 
sists only in an outward reformation. — i and not allowed to sing in the choir. 

2. Doctrinal, or a change of sentiments. CONVICTION, in general, is the as- 
— 3. Savin, 1 ^^, which consists in the reno- surance of the truth of any propo.sition. 
ration of the licart and life, or a turn- j In a religious sense, it is the first degree 
inff from the power of sin and Satan un- j of repentance, and implies an affecting 
to God, Acts xxvi. 18. and is produced j sense that we arc guilty before God ; 
by the influence of Divine gnice on the j that wc can do nothing of ourselves to 
soul. — 4. Sometimes it is put for resfo-igain his forfeited favour; that we de- 
ration, as in the case of Peter, Luke serve and arc exposed to the wrath of 
xxii. .32. The instrumental cause of God; that sin is very odious and hate- 


conversion is usually the ministry of the 
v/ord ; though sometimes it is produced 
by reading, by serious and appropriate 
conversation, sanctified afflictions, &c. 
‘•"Conversion,” says the great Char- 
nock, “is to be distinguished from re- 
generation thus. — Regeneration is a spi- 
ritual change; conversion is a spiritual 
motion: in regeneration there is a power 
conferred ; conversion is the exercise 
of this power: in regeneration there is 
given us a jirinciple to turn ; conversion 
is our actual turniiig. In the covenant, 
God’s putting his Spirit into us is dis- 
tinguished from our walking in his sta- 
tutes from the first step we take in the 
wa}’’ of God, and is set doAvn as the cause 
of our motion, Ezek. xxxvi. 27". In re- 
newing us, God gives us a power; in 
converting us, he excites that power. 
Men are natm*ally dead, and Jiave a 
stone upon them : regeneration is a 
rolling away the stone from the heart, 
and. a raising to newness of life; and 
then conversion is as natui’al to a rege- 
nerate man as motion is to a lively body. 
A principle of activity will produce ac- 
tion. In regeneration, man is wholly 
passive; in conversion, he is active. 
The first reviving us is wholly the act 
of God^ without any coqcurrence of the 
creature ; but after we are’ revived we 
do actively and voluntai-ily live in his 
sight. Regeneration is tlie motion of 
God in the creature ; conversion is the 
motion of the creature to God, by virtue 
of that first principle : from this prin- 
ciple all ' the acts of believing, repent- 
ing, mortifying, quickening, do spring. 
In. all these a man is active; in the 
erther he is merely passive.” Conver- 
sion evidences itself by ardent love to 
God, Ps. l.xxiii. 25. delight in his peo- 
ple, John xiii. 35. attendance on his or- 
dinances, Ps. xxvii. 4. confidence in his 
promises, Ps. ix. 10. abhorrence of self, 
and renunciation of the world,- Job xlii. 
.5. James iv. 4. submission to his au- 
tliority, and uniform obedience to his 


fill, yea, the gi-eatcst of evils. Thei-e is 
a nahiral conviction which arises from 
natural conscience, fear of punishment, 
moral suasion, or- alarming providences, 
but which is not of a permanent nature. 
Savinif conviction is the work of the 
Spii-itj as the cause; though the law, 
the conscience, the Go.spel, or affliction, 
may be the means, John xvi. 8, 9. Con- 
victions of sir* differ very much in their 
dcgi’ee in different persons. It has been 
observed that those who suffer the most 
agonizing sensations are such as never 
before enjoyed the external call of the 
Gospel, or were not favoured with' the 
tuition of I’eligious parents, but have 
neglected or notoriously abused the 
means of grace. To these, conviction 
is often sudden, and produces that hor- 
ror and .shame which are not soon over- 
come; whereas those who have sat 
imder the .Gospel from their infancy 
have not had such alarming convictions, 
because they have already some notioh 
of these things, and have so much ac- 
quaintance with the Gospel as admi- 
nisters immediate comfort. As it is 
not, therefore, the constant method of 
the Spirit to convince in one way, it is 
improper for any to distress themselves 
because they are not, or have not been 
tormented almost to despair : they 
should be rather thankfid that the Spi- 
rit of God has dealt tenderly with them, 
and opened to them the source of con- 
solation. It is necessary however to 
observe, that, iri’ordei’ to repentance and 
conversion to God, there must be i-eal 
and lasting conviction, which, though it 
may not be the same in degree, is the 
same in nature. Evangelical conviction 
differs from legal conviction thus: le,^al 
arises from a consideration of God’s jus- 
tice, po-wer, or omniscience ; evangelical 
from God’s goodness and holiness, and 
from a disaffection to sin : legal comuc- 
tion still conceits there is some remain- 
ing good; but evangelical is sensible 
there is no good at all: legal wishes 
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■ freedom from piiin; evangelical from twelve bishops. Thc,i*est of the clergy, 

sin; legal’ hardens tlic heart; evangeU-- whctlier secular or. regular, are compo- 
cal softens it: legal is only lemponuy ; sed .of the pitlera of St, Anthony, St. 
evan^lical laatxng-. «■ • Paul, St;Macarms, who have each their 

' CONVOCATION, an assembly of monastencs. Besides the orders ’of’ . 
persons lor the woi-ship of God, Lev. priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, -the 
xxui. Nuinb.'KxvUl. I*',xnd.xii.l6. • An Cophts have, likewise, .arcliimandritcs, 
assembly of the clergy for consultation orabliots; the dignity whereof they con- 
upon matters ecclesiastical. • • ‘ fer with all the pmyci's and ceremonies 

As the parliament consists of two dis- of a strict onlination. By a custom of 
tinct houses, so does this doicaocation. six hniidred years standuig, if a priest 
The one cidlcd the upper house, where* elected bishop be not already arcliiman- 
the arcidiishops and bishops sit sevcKd- dritc, that dignity must be conferred on 
ly by themselves ; the other the lower him before episcopal ordination. The 
house, whcic all tiic rest of the 'clergy second pemon among the clergy sifter 
are represented by their deputies. — the patnai'cli is the titular liiitriareh of 
The infei’ior clergy are represented by Jerasalem, wlio also resides at Cairo, 
their piiictoi's ; consisting of sdl the To him belongs the government of the 
deans and archdeacons ; of one i>roctor Cnphtic church during the vacancy-bf 
for _cvery chapter, and two for tlie the patriarchal see. To be elected pa- 
clerey, of every diocese — in aU, one | tvhu*cli, it is neccbjiaiy the person have 
hundred and forty-three divines,, viz.- lived sill his life in continence. To be 
twenty-two deans,” fifty-three archdea- elected bishop, the person must be in 
con's, twenty-four prebendaries, -and the celibate; or if he have been mar- 
forty-four proctors 6t the diocesan cler- ried, itmust not be above once. The 
gy. . 'Phe lower house chmscs Its pro- priests and inferior: miinbtcr.s- arc allow- 
locutor, who is to take care that the cd to be married before ordination; but 
members attend, to collect their debates not forced to 1t^ as sbnie have obseiweA 
and vote% and to caiTV their resolutions They have a great-number of deacons, 
to the upper bouse. Tiie convocations and even confer the dignity frequently 
IS summoned by the king’s writ,dirccted on tlieir cliildren. None but the lowest 
to tho'archbisliop of each iirovince, re- > i*ank among the people' commence ec- 
o^uiring him- to summon all bishops, clesiosdcs; whence arises that excessive 

■ deans, archdeacons, &c. The power of ignorance found among them ; yet the 
the convocation is limited by a statute respect of the laity towui-ds the clergy 
of Hemy VlII. • They are not to make is. very extraordinary. Tlic monastic 
any canons, or ecch'siustical laws, with- life is in great esteem among tlicm : to 
out the king’s license ; iior, when per- be admitted into it, thei’e is always re- 
mitted, can they put them in exertion quii'ed the consent of .the bishop. The 
but under several restrictions. — They, religious Cophts, it is said, make a vow 
have tlic examining and censuring all: of perpetual chastity; renounce the 
heretical and schisniatical books and world, and live with great austerity in 

' persons, &c. ; but there lies an appeal deserts: they are obliged fo sleep in 
to the king in chniicciy, or to liis dele- their clothes and their ginlle, on a. mat 
gates. The elcrg}' in coin'ocation, and stretched on the ground ; and .to pi-os- 
tlieir servants, lia,vc the same' pi’ivilegcs tratc themselves every evening one 
as members of parliament In 166 J, the hundred .and fifty times with their face 
convocation of the clei'gy gtive op the and breast on the p-ounii. They are 

E rivilege of taxing tlieinseivcs to the all, both men and women, of the lowest 
ouse of commons, in considei'ation of class of tiie people, an^ live on alms, 
their being allowed to vote at the elec- The muiiierics arc pi-opcrly hospitals, 
tion of members for that house. Since and few enter but widows reduced to 
that period they have been seldom al- beggaiy.- 

lowed to do any business ; and are ge- COBB.AN, in Jewish antiquity, were 
nerally prorogued from time to time till those offerings which had life ; in oppo- 
dissolved, a new convoention being ge- sition to the minehahy or those winch 
nerally called uloiig with a new parfia- had not. . It is derived from the -word 
ment ’ X-ornd, which signifies, “to approsicli;” 

_ COPHTI, CopHT, or Copti, a name because the victims were brought to the 
given to tiie Christians of Egypt who door of the .tiibeniacle: -The corbon 
are of the sect of the Jacobites, ace Ja-, were always looked upon. as the m'ost- 
cobitbs. The -Cophts have a'-patri- sacred offerings. The Jcw.s are. re- 
areli, wlio resides at Cairo ; but hp takes proachccl with defeating, by 'means of 
his title 'from Alexandria. * He has .no the corban, the precept m the fifth com- 
archbishop under him, bu& eleven oc|mandment, which enjoins the respect 
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due to parents ; for when a child had 
no mind to relieve the wants of liis fa- 
ther or mother, he would say to them — 
"It is a gift (corban) by 'whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited” by me;” i. c. 
•“ I have devoted that to God which you 
asK of me, and it is no longer mine to 
give.” Mark vii. 11. 

'CORDELIER, a Franciscan, or re- 
ligious of tlie order of St. Francis. The 
•denomination cordelier, is said to have 
been given in the war ■ of ' St. Lewis 
against the infidels, wherein the /Wars 
minor having repulsed the barbarians, 
and that king having enquired their 
name, it was answered, they wei'C peo- 
ple cordelkz, "tied with ropes;” allu- 
ding to the girdle of rope; or cord, tied 
with tliree knots, which they wore as 
part of their habit. 

CORNARISTS, the disciples of 
Theodore- Cornhert, an enthusiastic 
secretary of the states of Holland. He 
wrote, at the same time, against the Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans, and Calvini.sts. He 
maintained that every religious com- 
munion needed reformation ; liut he ad- 
ded, that no person had a right to en- 
gage in accomplishing it without a mis- 
sion supjioited by miracles. He was 
also of opinion, that a person might be a 
good Christian without being a member 
of any visible church. 

COVENANT, a contract, or agree- 
ment between two or more parties on 
certain terms. The terms made use 
of in the Scriptures for covenant are 
and JiaSnxTi. -The former signifies 
choosing, or friendlij parting ; as in co- 
venants each paity, in a friendly man- 
ner, consented, and so bound himself to 
the 'chosen terms ; the latter signifies 
testament, as' all the blessings of the co- 
venant are freely disposed to us. The 
word covenant is also used for an im- 
mutable OT'dinance, Jer. xxxiii. 20. a 
promise, Exod, xxxiv. 10. Is. lix. 21. 
and also for a precept, Jer. xxxiv. IS, 
14. In Scripture we read of various co- 
venants; such as those made with Noah, 
Abraham, and the Hebrews at large. 
Anciently covenants were made and ra- 
tified with great solemnity. Tlie Scrip- 
tures allude to the cutting of animals 
asunder; denoting that, in the same 
manner, the' perjured and covenant- 
breaker should be cut asunder by the 
vengeance of God, Jbr. xxxiv. 18. 

The covenants which more especially 
relate to the human race, arc generally 
called the covenant of works and the 
covenant of grace. 

The covenant of works is that where- 
by God requires perfect obedience from 
liis creatures, in such a manner as to 


make no expi'css provision lor the par- 
don of ofi'ences, committed against the 
precepts of it on the repentance of such 
olfenders, but pronounces a sentence of 
death upon them, Gen. ii. Gal. iv. 24. 
Ps. Ixxxix. 3, ‘ 4, The covenant . of 
grace is generally defined to be that 
which was made with Christ, as the se- 
cond Adam, and in him with all the elect 
as his seed,^Isa. klii. 1-^-6. 1 Pet. i. 20. 
Is, lii, 13. 

I. The covenant of works was made 
with Adam ; the condition of which was, 
his perseverance during the whole time 
of his probation ; the reward annexed 
to this obedience, was the continuance of 
him and his ])osterity in such perfect ho- 
liness and felicity he thenhad while iroon 
earth, and everlasting life with. God 
hereafter. The ficnnliy threatened for 
the breach of the command was condem- 
nation ; terminating in death temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal. . d'he seals of this 
covenant were, the trfee of knowledge 
and the tree of life; and, perhaps, the 
Sabbath 'and Paradise, Gen. ii. iii. Gal. 
vi. 24. Rom. v. 12, 19. This covenant 
was broken by Adam’s eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, whereby he and his pos- 
terity were all suliject to min, Gen. iii, 
Roin. V. 12, 19 ; and without the intei'- 
vention of the divine grace and mercy, 
would have been lost for evei’, Rom. iii. 
23. The' Divine Being, foreseeing this, 
in infinite wisdom and unspeakable com-. 

E assion planned the covenant of grace ; 
y virtue of wliich his people are rein- 
stated'in the blessings of purity, know- 
ledge, and felicity, and that without a 
possibility of ain' farther defalcation. 

II. The covenant of grace. Some di- 
vines make a distinction between the co-' 
venant of redemption and that of grace; 
the former, they say, was made with 
Christ in eternity ; the latter with be- 
lievers in time. Others object to this, 
and suppose it a needless distinction; 
for there is but one covenant of grace, 
and not two, in which tlie head and 
members are concerned ; and, besides, 
the covenant of grace, properly speak- 
ing, could not be made between God 
and man; for what can man restipulate 
with God, which is in his power to do 
or give him, and which God has not a 
prior right unto Fallen man has nei- 
ther inclination .to yield obedience, nor 
power to perform it. The }iarties,there- 
f ore, in tfiis covenant,avc generally said 
to be the Father and the Son; but 
Dr. Gill supposes that the Holy Ghost 
should not be excluded, since he is 
promised in it, and in consequence of 
It, is sent down into the hearts of be- 
lievers ; and which must be ’-'v agree- 
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ment, and with his consent. If we be- 
lieve, thercfoi^e, in a Trinity, it is more 
proper to sujipose tliat they were all 
eng;igecl in tins plan of the covenant, 
than to suppose that the Father and Son 
were engaged exclusive of 'the Holy 
Spirit, 1 ^hn v. 6, 7. As to the work of 
the Son, it was the will and api^ointment 
of the Father that he should take the 
charge and care of his jjcople, John vi. 
39. Ileb. ii. 13, i-edeem them by his 
blood, John xvii. Heb. x. obey the law 
in their room, Rom. x. 4. justify them 
by his righteousness, Dan. ix. 24, See., 
and finally, presence them to glory. Is. 
xl. 11. Jesus Christ; according to the 
divine puipose, became the representa- 
tive and covr7wnt head of his people, 
Eph. i. 22, 23. Col. i. 18. They were 
.all considered in him, and represented 
by him, Eph. i. 4. promises of grace and 
glory made to them in him. Tit. i. 2. 

1 Cor. i. 20. he .sufTcred in their .stead. 

2 Cor. v. 21. He is also to be considered 
as the mediator of the covenant Ity whom 
justice is satisfied, and man reconciled to 
Cxod. See art. Mediatou. He is also 
tlie surefij of this covenant, Heb. vii. 22. 
as he took the whole del)t niton liim, 
freed his people from the charge, oltcv- 
ed the law, and engaged to Itring liis 
pco])lc to glory, Heb. ii. 13. Is. xlix. 5, 6. 
He is called tlie tc.fitator of the cove- 
nant, which is denominated a Testa- 
ment, Heb. vii. 22. Heb. ix. 15. He dis- 
T)o.scs of his blc.ssings according to his 
will or testament, which is unaitcrable, 
.signed by his hand, and sealed by his 
blood. In this cot'enant, as wc before 
oltserved, the Holy Sjtirit also is enga- 
ged. His assent is given to every part 
tliereof; he Itrings his people into the 
aijoymcnt of its blessings, 1 Pet i. 2. 
2 I'hess. ii. 13. He was concemed in the 
incarnation of Christ, Matt. i. 18. and 
assisted his human nature, Heb. ix. 14. 
He takes of the things of Christ, and 
shows them unto us ; cleanses, enlight- 
ens, sanctifie.s, establishes, and comforts 
his people, according to the ]ilan of the 
covenant, Rom. viii. 15, 16. Sec Holy 
Ghost. 

III. The profierties of this covenant 
are such as these; 1. It is eternal, being 
made before time, Ejih. i. 3, 4. 2 Tim. j. 
9- — 2. Divine as to its origin, .springing 
entirely from free grace, Rom. xi. 5, 6. 
P.S. Ixxxix. 2, 3, 28.-3. It is absolute 
and unconditional, ];i()h. ii. 8, 9. — 4. It 
IS perfect and, coni'pi’cte, wanting no- 
thing,. 2 Sam. xxiii.5. — 5. It is .sure and 
imniovcalilc, Isa. liv. 10. Isa. Iv. 3. — 6. 
Oiillcd new in opposition to the old, and 
as its lilcssings will be always nctv, Heb. 
viii. 0. 8. 


_ rV. These two covenants above-men- 
tioned as^rce in sorne things, in others 
they differ. 1. “In both,” says Wltsius, 
“the parties concerned are God and 
man. — 2. In both, the same promise of 
etei’nal life. — 3. The condition of both is 
the sanie, perfect obedience to the laAV 
prescribed ; for it is not worthy of God 
to admit man to - a blessed communion 
with him but in the way of holiness. — 
4. In both is the same end, the glory of 
God. But they differ in the following 
respects: 1. In the covenant of works, 
the character or relation of God is that 
of a suprenie lawgiver, and the chief 
good rejoicing to communicate happi- 
ness to his creatures. In the covenant 
of grace he a]i]iears as infinitely merci- 
ful, adjudging life to the elect sinner, 
agreeably to his wisdom and justice. — 2. 
In the covenant of works there was no 
mediator: the covenant of grace has a 
mediator, Christ. — 3. In tlic covenant 
of works, the condition of perfect olie- 
dicnce was required to be peiformed by 
man himself in covenant. In the cove- 
nant of grace the same tondition is'pixi- 
])oscd, but to be jjcrfonncd by a media- 
tor.-^. In the covenant of works man is 
considered as working, and the rewai'd 
as to be given of dclit. In the covenant 
of grace the nian in covenant is consi- 
dered as believing; eternal life being 
given as the merit of the mediator, out 
of free grace, which excludes all boast- 
ing. — 5. In the covenant of works some- 
thing is required as a condition, which 
being ])crformed entitles to reward. The 
■ covenant of .grace consists not of condi- 
tions, Init of ])romises: the life to be 
i obtained; faith, by which we are made 
I jKirtakers of Christ; perseverance, and, 
in a -word, the whole of salvation, are 
ab.solutely ])roniised. — 6. The .special 
end of the covenant of works was the 
manifestation of the holiness, goodncs.s, 
and justice of God; but the special end 
of the covenant of grace, is the raise 
of the glory of his grace, and the reve- 
lation of his unsearchable and manifold 
wisdom.” — 7. I'lic covenant of works 
was only for a time, but the covenimt of 
grace .stands sure for ever. 

V. 'The adininistrntion of the covenant 
of grace. — The covenant of grace, under 
the Old Testament, was exhilfited by 
])romiscs, sacrifices, tjqies, ordinances, 
and ])rophcc.ics. Under the New it is 
administered in the preaching of the 
Gosjiel, bapti.sm, and the Lord’s sup- 
per ; in which grace and salvation ara 
held forth in more fulness, evidence, and 
efficacy to all nations, 2 Cor. iii. 6 — 18. 
Heb. viii. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. But iiij 
both periods, the mediator, the whole 
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sxib'-tanc.c, blcssin"?, and manner of ob- 
tainint^ an interc.'-l therein by faith, are 
the verv same, ^vitlu)nt anv diflerence, 
lleh. xf. r>. Gal. iii. 7, bl. Tlie reader, 
v.-]io may wisli to have a more enlari^cd 
view of this snliject, may jmnisc 1/7/- 
f.iuf:, f>tro7iff, er on the Covc- 

rianf.t, in the former of wliicli especialh" 
he will lind the .subject mastcrlv hand- 
led. 

GovrX/.XT, in ecclesiastical histoiy, 
denotes a contract or convention -agreed 
to by the Scotch, in the year 1638, for 
maintaining their religion free from in- 
noviition. In 1581, the general assembly 
of Scotlantl drew up a confession o'f 
faith, or national covenant, condemning 
episcoi)al government, under the name 
ot /;/cr«rf/;//, which was signed by James 

1. and which he enjoined on all his sub- 
jects. It was again subscribed in 1590 
and 1596. The subscri])tion was rc- 
Ticwed in 1638, and the subscribers en- 
gaged by oath to maintain religion in 
tlie same state as it was in 1580, and to 
reject^ all innovations introduced since 
that time. This oath, annexed to the 
ceni'ession of faith, received the name 
of Covenant, as those who subscribed 
it were called Covenanters. 

Solemn leaffue and covenmtt, was es- 
tablished in the year 1643, and formed 
a bond of union between Scotland and 
England. It was sworn to and sub.scribed 
0 }' many in both nations ; who hereby 
solemnly abjured popery and prelacy, 
and combined together for their mutual 
defence. It was a])proved by the par- 
liament and' assembly at Westminster, 
and ratified by the general assembly of 
Sfcotland in 1645. King Charles I. dis- 
appro\'ed of it when he surrendered 
himself to the Scots arni)-in 1646 5 but, 
in l650, Charles 11. declared his appro- 
liation both of tliis^and the national co- 
venant by a solemn oath ; and, in Au- 
gust of -the same year, made a farther 
(ieclaration at Dunfermline to the same 
putjiosc, which was also renewed on oc- 
casion of his coronation at Scone, in 1651. 
The covenant was ratified by parlia- 
ment in this year ; and the subscription 
of it was required by everj’- member, 
without which, the constitution of the 
parliament was declared null and void, 
it produced a scries of distractions in 
the subsequent history of that countiy, 
and was voted illegal by parliament, and.; 
jirovision made against it. Stat. 14. Car.: 

2, c. 4. 

COVF.l'OUSNESS. an unreasonable j 
desire after tliat we have not, witli a 
dissatisfaction with what we have. It 
may farther be considered as consistin.g 
in, 1 . .'711 anxious carking care about 


[ the things of this world. — 2. A rapacitt' 
l;in getting. — 3_. Too frequently includes 
r,sini.stcr and illegal ways of obtaining 
i wealth. — 4. A tcnaciousiiess in kee])ing. 
j, Jl is a vice which marvellously prevails 

• upon and insinuates into the" hean of 
, man, and for these reasons : it often 
i bears a near resemblance to virtue ; 
j In-ings with it many jdausiblc reasons ; 
! and raises a man to a state of reputatioti 
[ on account of his riches. “ There can- 
, not be,” as one obscrvc.s‘, “ a more im- 

• reasonable sm than this. It is -iinjast ; 
! only to covet, is to wish to be unjust. 
■ It IS crnel : the covetous must harden 
. themselves against a thousand plaintive 
(voice.s. It is Jint^ratefnl : suen forget 
j their former obliga.tions and their pro- 
I sent supporters. It is foolish : it de- 
jstroys reputation, Ijreaks the rest, un- 
! fits for the performance of duty, and is 
1 a contempt of God himself: it is un]iTc~ 
i ccdcnfcd in all cur examples of virtue 
j mentioned in the Scripture. One. in- 
j deed, spoke unadvisedly with his lips ; 
j another cursed and swore ; a third wa.s 

in a passion; and a fourth committed 
adulteiy ; but which of the saints ever 
lived in a iiabit of covetousness ? Lastl)’-. 
it is idolatry. Col. iii. 5. the idolatiy of 
the heart; where, as in a temple, the 
miscral)le wretch excludes God, sets 
up gold instead of him, and places that 
confidence in it rvhich belongs to the 
Great Supreme alone.” Let tliose who 
live in the habitual practice of it con- 
sider the judgments that have, been in- 
flicted 'on such characters. Josh. vii. 21. 
Acts V. ; the misery with which it is at- 
tended; the curse such persons are to 
society •, the denunciations and cautions 
respecting it in the Holy Scripture; 
and how effectually it bars men from 
God, from happiness, and from heaven. 
Scott’s Essays, 72, 73. South’s Serm., 
vol. iv. ser. 1 ; Eobinson’s Mor. Exer- 
cises, ex. iv ; Saitrm’s Serni., vol. v. ser. 
12. Eng. Trans. 

COUNCIL, an assembly of persons 
met together for' the jjin-pose of con- 
sultation : an assembly of deputies or 
commissioners sentfi;orh several chui-ch- 
es. associated by certain bonds in a gene- 
ral body. Acts i. vi. xv. xxi. 

C 0 UNCII-, Occnmcnical or General, is 
an assembly which represents the whole 
body of the Christian church. The 
Romanists I'cckon eighteen of them, 
Bulfinger six, Dr. Prideaux seven, and 
bisho]) Beveridge eight, which, he say.s, 
are all the general councils which have 
j ever been ^leld since the time of the 
first Christian emperor. They arc as 
j follow : — 1 . The council of Nice, held 
![ in the reign of Constantine the Great, 



on account of the heresy of Ariiis. — 
2. The council of Constantinople, called 
under the reign ‘and by the command of 
Theodosius the Great, for much the 
same end that the former council was 
summoned. — 3. The council of Ephesus, 
convened by Theodosius the Younger, 
at the suit of Nestorius. — The-'coun- 
cil at Chalccdon, held in the ■ reign of 
Martiknus, which apyjroved of. the Eu- 
tychian lieresy: — 5. The second council 
of Coiistantihople, assembled by tlie 
emperor .Tustinian, condemned the three 
chapters taken out of the book of Theo- 
dorus, of Mopsuestia, having, first de- 
cided tliat it was .lawful to anathematize 
the dead. , Some authors tell us that 
tltey likewise condemned the several 
errors of Origen about the Trinity, the 
plurality of worlds, and pre-existence 
of souls. — 6. The third council of Con- 
stantinople, held by the command of 
Constantins PogonatuS; the emperor, in 
Avliich' they received the definitions of 
the first fi-^'e general councils, and parti- 
cularly that against Origen and 'I'heo- 
dorus, of Mopsuestia. — 'The second 
Nicene council. — S. The fourth council 
of Constantinople, assembled when 
Louis II. was emperor of the West. 
Their ' regulations are contained in 
twenty-seven canons, the heads of which 
the reader may find in Dujiin. What- 
ever may be said in favour of general 
councils, their utility has been doubted 
by some of the wisest men. Dr. Jortin 
says, “ they have been too much extol- 
lecl by Papists, and by some Prote.stauts. 
They tvere a collection of men who 
were frail and fallible. Some of those 
councils were not assemblies of pious 
and learned divines, but cabals, the ma- 
jority of which were quarrelsome, fana- 
tical! domineering, dishonest prelates, | 
who wanted to compel men to ajiprove I 
all their opinions, of which they them- j 
selves had no clear conceptions,- and to 
anathematize and oppress those who 
would not implicitly sujmiit to their de- 
terminations.” Jorliil^s Works, vol. vii. 
charge 2 ; ■ Broughfin^s^ Dirt. ; Mo- 
sheim^s Eccl. Hist, inejex. 

Covs 011.5',. Provincial or Occasional, 
have been numerous. ;‘At Aix la'Cha- 
pellc, A. D. 816, a codricil was held for 
regulating the canons of, cathedral clpir- 
ches. The council of/Savonnicrics, in 
S.'jQ, ,was„ the first which '■gave the title 
of i\Iqst'<Chr,istian King to the king of. 
F,ra^iict';,|oiit‘it did not,^:ecomc the'pe- 
■culiai;’'.a])pcllation ^pf that sovereign till i 
1469,' '■Of'T''roye’s}j^m 8Se,'to decide t)ye , 
disputes about the imperial dignity. 
The seco]id..^council of Ti'oyes, ll-or, 
restrains tl^ei,/*, clergy from manyijig. 


The council of Clermont, in 1095. The 
first crusade was detemiincd in this 
council. The bishops had yet the pre- 
cedency of cardinals. In tliis assembly 
the name of Pope was for the first time 
given to the head of the church, exclu- 
sively of the bi.shops, who used to as- 
sume that title. Here, also, iduglv, 
archliishop of; Lyons, ^obtained of the 
pope a confirrhation o£ the. primacy of 
his see over that of Sens. The council 
of Rheims, summoned by Eugenius III; 
in 1148, called an assembly of Cisastrian 
Gaul, in which advowses, or patrons of 
churches, ' are prohibited taking more 
than ancient fees, upon pain of depriva- 
tion and' ecclesiastical burial. Bishop^, 
deacons, sub-deacons^ monks, and nuns, 
are restrained from marrying. , In this 
council the doctrine of the Trinity was 
decided : but upon separation the pope 
called a congregation, in which' the car- 
dinals pretended they had no right to 
judge of doctrinal points ; that this was 
the privilege peculiar to the pope. The 
council of Sutrium, in 1046, wjicrein 
tliree popes who had assumed the^ chair 
were deposed. The council of Claren- 
don in England, against Becket, held in 
[ 1164. • The council, of Lombez, in the 
countiy of Albigoois, in 1200, occasion- 
ed by some disturbances on account of 
the Albigensis ; a crusade was formed 
on this account, knd an army sent to 
extiipate them. Innocent III. spirited 
up this barbarous war. Dominic was 
the apostle, the count of Toulouse the 
victim, and Simon, count of Montfort, 
the conductor or chief.' The council of 
Paris in 1210, in which ■ Aristotle’s 
metaphysics were condemned' to the 
Hames, lest the refinements of that phi- 
losopher should have a bad tendency 
on men’s.minds, by applying those sub- 
jects to religion., The council of Pisa, 
be.gun March the 2d, 1409, in which 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. were 
de])osedi Another council,' sometimes 
culled', general, held at Pisa in 1505. 
Lewis XII,, of France,. assembled a na- 
tional council at Tours (being highly 
disgusted with the pope,) 1510, wliere 
was ])resent the cardinal De Gurce, de- 
puted by the emperor ; and it w’as then 
agreed to convene a general council at 
Pisa. J\'Inrray's History of Religion. 

, .Council of Trent. Sec Trent. ■ 

. COURAGE is that quality, of the 
mh.d that enables men to encounter dif- 
ficulties and dangers. jYatural courage 
is that which arises chiefly from consti- 
tution ; moral or spiritual is that which 
is produced from principle, or a sense 
of duty. Courage and Fortitude are 
often used as synonymous, but they may 
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be clisthiguished'thus ; foi'titude is fii’m- 
ness of mind tliat supports pain ; cou- 
rage is acti\-e fortitude, that meets dan- 
gers, and attci’vpts to repel them. See 
Fortitude. 

• Courage, sa)’’s Addison, that grows 
from constitution, very often forsakes a 
man when he , has occasion for it j and 
when if is only a kind of instinct in the 
soul, it breaks’ out on all occasions, with- 
out judgment or discretion ; but that 
courage wliicii arises from a sense of 
duty, and from a fear of 'offending JHim 
that made us. alwat's acts in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates 
of right reason. 

CllEATION, in its primaty import, 
signihes the bringing into being some- 
thing wl'.ich did not^befoi'e exist.' Tlic 
term is therefore most generally appli- 
ed to the oi’iginal production of the ma- 
terials whereof the visible world is com- 
posed. ■ It is also used in a secondary or 
subordinate sense to denote those sub- 
sequent operations of the Deity upon 
the rrjattei’ so produced, b)' which the 
wdrole system of Nature, and all the 
primitive genera of things, receive their 
form, qualities, and laws. > 

There is no subject cor.ceniing which 
learned men have differed in their con- 
jectures more than in this of creation. 
“ It is certain,” as a good writer ob- 
serves, “.that none of the ancient philo- 
so])liers .had the smallest idea of its be- 
ing possible to jiroduce a substance out 
of nothing, or that even' the power of 
the Deity himself c'ould work' without 
any materials' to work upon. Hence 
some of them, among whom was Aris- 
totle, asserted that the world was eter- 
nal, both as to its matter and form. 
Others, thou.gh they believed that the 
gods had given the world its. forai, yet 
imagined the materials whereof it is 
composed to have been eternal. In- 
deed, the opinions of the ancients, who 
had not the benefit of revelation, were 
on this head so confused and contradic- 
tory, that nothing of any consequence 
can be deduced from them. The free- 
thinkers of our own and of former ages 
have denied the possibility of creation, 
as being a contradiction tc rdason panel 
of consequence have taken the oj^por- 
tunity from thence- to discredit revela- 
tion. On the other hand, many defend- 
ers of the sacred writings have assert- 
ed that creation out of, nothing, so far 
from being a contradiction to reason, is 
not only pi-obablc, but demonstrably 
certain. Nay, some have gone so far, as 
to say, that mom tlie very inspection of 
the visible system of Nature, we are 
able to infer that it was once in a state 


■ of non-exi.stcnce.” \Vc cannot, how- 
j ever, here enter into the multiplicity of 
I the arguments on both .sides ; it is enough 
for us to know what God has been 
pleased to reveal, both concerning him- 
self and the works of his hands. “ Men, 
and other animals that inhabit the earth 
and tlie seas ; all the immense varieties 
of herbs and plants of which the vege- 
table kingdom consists ; the globe of the 
! earth, and the expanse of the ocean ; 
i these we know to have lieen produced 
by his poM'er. Besides the terrestrial 
world, which we inhabit, we see many, 
other material bodies disposed around 
it in the wide extent of space. The 
moon, which is in a particular manner 
connected with our earth,' and even de- 
pendent upon it the sun, and the other 
j planets, with tlieir satellites, which like 
j tlie earth circulate round tlie sun, and 
appear to derive from him light and 
heat; those bodies which we call fixed 
stars, and consider as illuminating and 
clieiTshing with heat each its pccnljar 
system of planets; and the comets which 
at certain periods smqirisc us with their 
appearance, and the nature of whose 
connection with the general system of 
Nature, or with any particular system 
of planets, wc caniiot pretend to’ have 
fiilly discovered ; tliese are so many 
more of the Deity’s works, from the 
contemplation of which we cannot hut 
conceive the most awful ideas of his 
creative power. 

“Matter, however, whatei'er the va- 
rieties lif form under which h is made 
to appear, the, relative disposition of its 
parts, or the motions communicated to 
I it, is but au inferior part of the works of 
creation. "VVe believe ourselves to be 
animated with a much higher principle 
than oiTite matter ; in' viewing the mam- 
ners and economy of the lower ani- 
mals, we can scarce avoid acknowledg- 
ing even tlicm •'•o consist of something 
more than various modifications of mat- 
ter and motion. The other planetary 
bodie.s, which seem to be in circumstan- 
ces nearly analogous to those of our 
earth, are’ surely, as well as it, destined 
for the habitations of rational intelligent 
beings. The existence of intelligences 
of an higher order than' man, though in- 
finitely below the Deity, appears ex- 
tremely probable. Of these sjiiritual 
j beings, called we have express 

1 intimation in Scripture (see the article 
Angel.") But tlie limits of tlie creation 
TAve must not pretend to define. Hoav 
far the re.gions of space extend, or hoAV 
they are filled, v. e know not. How the 
planetary Avorlds, the sun, and the fixed 
stars are occupied, we do not protend 
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to have asccitalncd. We are even jg- 
nni-ant how wide a divei-sity of forms, 
what an infinity of living animated be- 
ings }n:iy inhabit our own globe. So 
confined 'is our knowledge of creation; 
yet so grand, so awful, that part 'which 
our narrow undei'standings can com- 
prehend ! 

“ Concerning tlie periods of time at 
which the Deity executed his several 
works, it cannot be pretended that man- 
kind have had opportunities of receiv- 
ing verj' particular information. Many 
have been the conjectm'cs, and curious 
the fancies of leaincd meni respecting 
it; but, after all, we must be •indebted 
to the sacml writings for the best infor-^ 
mation.” Different copies, indeed, give 
different dates. The Hebrew copy of 
tlic Bible, which we Christians, for good 
I'cascns, consider as tlie most authentic, 
dates the creation of the world S944 
veari before the Christian era.' The 
Samaritan Bible, again, fixes the era of 
Uic cr&ition 4S05 years before the birth 
of Christ. And the Greek translation, 
known by the name of the Septuagint 
. version of the Bible, ‘gives 52ro as die 
number of the years which inten-ened 
between these two periods. By com- 
paring the various dates in the sacred 
>nntiiigs, examining how these have 
come to disagree, and to be divei-sified 
in difiei’cnt copies; endeavouring ‘to re- 
concile the most authentic profane with 
sacred chronology, some ingenious men 
have formed schemes of chronology 
plausible, indeed, but not supported by 
sufficient authorities which dicy would 
gladly persuade us to receive in pre- 
ference to any of those above-mention- 
ed. 'Usher makes out from the Hebrew 
Bible 400-t years as the term between 
die creation and the biith of Christ 
Josephus, accoi’ding to Dr. Wills, and 
Mr. \VIiiston, makes it 4658 veare; and 
M. Pezren, with the ‘help of the Sep- 
tuag^nt extends it to 5872 years. Ush- 
ci'’s system is Uie most genci’ally receiv- 
ed. But though these different systems 
of chronolog)' are so inconsistent, and 
so slenderly supported, yet the differ- 
ences among tiiem are so inconsider- 
able, in comparison with' diose which' 
arise before us. when we contemplate 
die chronology of the Chinese, die 
Chaldeans, and the Egi'pdans, and they 
.agi'ce so well with tlie-'general informa- 
tion of authentic history, and with the 
apxieai'ances of- nature and of 'society, 
diat they may be considered as 'nearly 
fixing the true period of the creation of 
the earth.” Uncertain, however, as we 
may be. as to-the exact time of the ci'ea- 
tion, wc may iirefitably apply ourselves 
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to the contcmpl.'ition of this immense 
fabric. Indeed; the beautiful and mul- 
dform w'orks around us must strike the 
mind of every beholder with wonder 
and admirationj unless lie be envelqicd 
in ignorance, and chained down to the 
earth with sensuality. These works 
evciy way proclaim .the wisdom, the 
power, and the goodness of the Ci’eator. 
Creation is ■ a -book which the nicest ■ 
philosopher may study with the'deepest 
attention. Unlike the works of art, the 
more it is examined, die more it opens 
to us sources of admiration of itS"gi’eat 
Author; the more it calls -for our in^. 
spection, and the more it demands oiif ’ 
praise. Here-cveiy thing is adjusted in 
the cxactcst order; all answering the 
wisest ends, and acting according to die 
appointed laws of >Dcity. Here die 
Christian is led into the most delightful 
field of r.ontemplation. To him every 
pebble' becomes a preacher, and eveiy 
atom a step by which he ascen'ds to his 
Creator. "Placed in this beautiful tem- 
ple, and looking around on all its vari- 
ous paits, he cannot help joining with 
the. Psalmist in saying, “O Lord, how 
manifold'arc thy works ; in wisdom hast 
thou made them all !” ' See Eternity 
of God. - 

See Jiay 071(1 JBlackmore on the €rca^ 
tiom art. Creation, line. Dor^ 
ham's Astro and PhijsicO"thcology $ 
Hervey’s' Meditations} Jm Pluaie's 
Mit7i7v Disfilayed} Stimn's Reflections 
ontheWo7-ksofGpd. 

CREDULITY, die belief of any iJi’o- 
position without 'sufficient evidence of* 
itstnith. • , ' ■ ■ • 

CREED, a form of words in which 
die articles of faith are compi'dicndcd. 
See Confession. 

• ' The most, ancient fbi'm bf creeds '.is 
that which Mcs under the name-of the 
Apostles’ Creed (sec below;) besides 
this, there arc several* other . anciait 
forms and scattered lemains of creeds 
to be met with in the primitive recoids 
of the church ; as, 1. The fonn of apos- 
tolical doctrine collected by Origen.^ 

2. A fragment bf a creed preserved by 
Teitullian. — 3. A remnant of acreed'ih 
the works of Cj'prian. — 4. A creed coin-, 
posed by Gregorjr Thaiimatuigiis for 
the use of his own church. — 5. Thocrccd 
of Liician, the martyr.^— 6. 'Tlie creed 
of the apostolical constitutions. Besides 
thesc-'seattered remains of the ancient 
creeds, there are extant some perfect 
forms, as those of Jerusalem, Cesare'a,- 
Antioch,'&c. 

■ CREED, APOSTLES’, is a formula 
oi' summary of the Christian faitli, 
di^wn up, according to Ruiiinus, by the 
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npostlcs themselves ; who, dtirin" their i 
stay at Jerusalem, soon after our Lord’s ( 
■ascension, ajii-ccd upon this creed as a 
nile of faith. Baronins and others con- 
jecture that they did not compose it 
till the second year of Claudius, a little , 
before their dispersion ; but there are 
many reasons -wiiich induce' us to que.s- 
tion whether the apostles . composed 
any such creed. For, 1. Neither St. 
Luke, nor tiny other writer before the ■ 
fifth century, make any mention of an j 
assembly of the tiiaostles for composing a 
creed. — ^2. The father.s of the first three 
centuries, in disputing against the here- 
tics, endeavour to prove that the doc- 
trine contained in this creed was the 
same which the apostles taught ; but 
the}' never pretend that the apostles 
composed it. — 3. If the apostles had 
made this creed, it would have been 
the .same in all churches and in all ages ; 
and all authors would have cited it af- 
ter the same manner. But the case is 
quite otherwise. In the second artd 
third ages of the church there were as 
many creeds as authors ; and the same i 
authors sets down the creed after a dif- 1 
ferent manner jn several places of his ^ 
works ; which is an' evidence, that there 
was not, at that time, any creed reputed 
to be the apostles’. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Ruffinus compares together the 
three ancient creeds of the churches of 
Aquileia, Rome, and the East, which 
difi'er very considerably. Besides, these 
creeds s differed not only in the -terms 
and e>^pi-essions, but even in the articles, 
some of which rvere omitted in one or 
other of them ; such .as those of the de- 
scent into hell, the communion of the 
saints, 'and the life everlasting. . From 
all which it m'ay be gathered, that 
though this creed ,may be said to -be- 
tliat of the apostles, in , regard to the 
doctrines contained therein, yet it can- 
not be referred to them as the authors' 
of it. Its great antiquity, howe\'er, may 
be inferred from hence, that the whole 
form, as it now stands in the English 
liturgy, is to be found in the works of 
St. .Ambrose and Ruffinus ; the former 
of wliom flourished in the third, and the 
kilter in the fourth century. The 
primitive Clu’istians did not publicly 
recite the creed, except at baptisms, 
which, unless in cases of necessity, were 
only at Easter and IVhitsuntide’. The 
con'stant rejjcating of it hyas.Pot intro- 
duced into the church till'the end of the 
fifth ccntui’}'- ; about which- time Peter 
Gnaphius, bishop of Antioch, prescribed 
tlie recital of it every time divine ser- 
^•ice was ]ierformcd. See King’s Ilis- 
torij of the Afostles’ Creed ; and Bar- 
II'* 
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roTj’s Exposition of it in his Worhs, 

' "creed, ATHAN ASIAN, a formu- 
lary or confession of faith, long sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by Atha- 
nasius, Ijishop of Alexandria,’ in the 
fourth centui-y, to justify himself agajnst 
tlie calumnies of his Arian enemies ; 
but it is now generally allowed not to 
have been his. Dr. Waterland ascribes 
it to Hilary, bishop of Arles. This 
creed obtained in France^ about A. D. 
850, and was received m Spain and 
Germany about 180 years later. As to 
our own countr}', we have clear proofs 
of its being sung alternately in our 
churches in the tenth century. It was 
in common use in some parts of Italy in 
960, and was received at Rome about 
10141 As to the Greek and Oriental 
churches, it has been questioned 
whether they have ever received it, 
though some writers are of a contrary 
persuasion. The episcopal churches of 
America have rejected it. As to the 
matter of it, it is .given as a summ^r)'_of 
the true orthodox faith. Unhappily, 
however, it has proved a fruitful source 
of unprofitable controversy, rfee Dr. 
Waterland’s Critical History of it. 

CREED, NICENE, a formulary of 
Christian faith ; so called, because it is 
a paraphrase of that creed which was 
made at the first general council ot 
Nice. This latter was drawn ’up by the 
second general council of Constan'tino- 
pylh, A;'D. 381 : and therefore might be 
more properly styled the Constantino- 
politan creed. Tlie creed was carried 
by a majority, and admitted into .the 
church as a barrier against Arius and 
his followers. 

The three creeds above-mentioned are 
used in the public offices of the church 
of England ; and subscrijition to them is 
required of all the established clergy. 
Subscription to these was also required 
of the dissenting teachers -by the tc-lera- 
tion act ; but from which they are now 
relieved by 19 Geo. III. 

CRIME, a voluntary breach of any 
known law. Faults result from. human 
wetikness, being transgressions of the 
niles of dut^^ Crimes proceed from the 
v/ickedness of the heart, being actions 
against the rules of nature. See Pun- 
isHiMKXT and Sin. 

.CRISPI'FES, those who adopt the 
sentiments of Dr. Crisp, a divine of the 
seventeenth century. He was fond, it 
is said, of expressions which alarm, and 
]iaradoxes -which astonish ; and per- 
plexed himself much about the divine 
purposes. He did not distinguish as he 
ought, between God’s secret will in his 
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decrees, and his revealed will in his co* 
venant and jjromises. Tlie root of his 
error seems to be tliis ; — he viewed the 
union between Christ and the believer 
to be of such a kind as actually to make 
a Saviour of the sinner, and a sinner of 
the Sa\’iour. He speaks as' if God con- 
sidei'ed the sinner as doing and suffering 
what Christ did and suffered; and Christ 
as having committed their sins, and' as 
being actually guilty of them. ' See book 
miclcr article Antinomians and Neo- 
kojMIANs. Crisji's Sermons, edited hij 
Dr. Gill ; Boffue and Bennefs History 
of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 400. 

CROISADE, or Crusade, may be 
ajiplicd to ary Avar undertaken on ])re- 
tence of defending the cause of religion, 
but has been chiefl)' used for the expe- 
ditions of the Christians against the 
infidels for the conquest of Palestine. 

These cxjjeditions commenced A. D. 
1096. The foundation of them Avas a 
superstitious A^eneration for those places 
Avherc our SiAiour performed his mi- 
racles, and accomplisb.ed the Avork of 
man’s redemption. Jerusalem had been 
taken and Palestine conquered by 
Omar. This proved a considerable in- 
terruption to the pilgrims, Avho flocked 
from all quarters to jicrform their de- 
votions at the holy sepulchre. They 
had, hoAvcver, still been alloAved this 
liliertv, on paying a small tribute to the 
Saracen caliphs, Avho Avere not much 
inclined to molest them. But, in 1064, 
this city changed its masters. The 
Turks took it irom the Saracens; and 
being much more fierce and barbarous, 
the pilgrims now found they could no 
longer perform their devotions witli the 
same safety. An opinion Avas about this 
time also prevalent in Eurojie, Avhich 
made these pilgrimages much more 
frequent’ than formerly: it Avas ima- 
gined, that the 1000 years mentioned in 
Rev. XX. Avere fulfilled ; that Christ Avas 
.soon to make his ajjpearance in Pales- 
tine to judge the Avorld ; and conse- 
quently that Journeys to that country 
Averc in the highest degree meritorious, 
and even absolutely necessary. 'I'hc 
multitudes of pilgrims Avho noAV Hocked 
to Palestine meeting Avith a A'eiy rough 
rcee])tion from -the Turks, filled all 
Europe Avith complaints against tho.se 
infidels, Avho profaned the hol)’^ city, and 
derklcd the sacred mA'stei’ies of Chris- 
tianit}" even in the place Avherc they 
were fulfilled. Pope Gregory YII. had 
formed a de.sign ' of ' umting all the 
princes of Christendom against the Ma- 
fiomctans; but his exorbitant encroach- 
ments upon the civil poAver of princes 
liadi created him so many enemies, and 


I rendered his schemes so suspicious,,that 
he Avas not able to make great progress 
in his undertaking. The AVork Avas re- 
served for a meaner instrument. Peter, 
commonly called the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens in Picardy, had made the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and 'being 
deeply affected with the dangers to 
which that act of piety noAv exposed 
the pilgrims, as well as Avith the op- 
jiression under Avhich the eastern Chris- 
tians noAV laboureil, formed the bold, 
and, in all appearance, impracticable 
design of leading into Asia, from the 
I farthest extremities of the'We.st, armies 
I sufficient to subdue those potent .and 
I Avarlike nations that noAV held the hol> 

I land in slaveiy. He jiroposed his scheme 
to pope Martin 11. Avho, prudently re- 
solving not to inteipose his authority 
till he saAV a probability of success, sum- 
moned at Placentia a council of 4000 
eccle.siastics and 30,000 seculars. As 
no hall could be found large enough to 
I contain such a multitude, the assembly 
I Avas held in a plain. Here the pope 
I himself, as avcII as Peter, harangued the 
I people, representing the dismal situa- 
i tion of their brethren in the East, and 
the indignity offered to the Christian 
name in allOAving the holy city to re- 
main in the hands of the infidels. These 
I .sjjceches Avere so agi’ceable to those 
! Avho lieard them, that the Avholc multi- 
tude suddenly and A'iolently declared 
for the Avar, and solemnly de\'otcd 
themselves to peiform this sen-ice, 
which they believed to be meritorious 
in the sight of God. But though Italy 
seemed to have embraced the design 
with ardour, Martin thought it neces- 
sary, in order- to obtain perfect success, 
I to engage the greater and more Avarlike 
nations in the same enterprise. Having, 

I therefore exhorted Peter to A'isit the 
I chief cities and sovereigns of Christen- 
I dom, he summoned another council at 
j Clermont in Auvergne'.' The fame oi 
I this great and pious 'design being uoav 
I universally difl'used, procured the at- 
1 tendance of the great'est prelates, nobles, 

I and princes ; and Avhen the pope and 
! the hermit reneAved their pathetic ex-: 

I hortations, the Avhole assembly, as if 
imjjelled by immediate inspiration, ex- 
claimed Avith one A-oice, “ It is the AviU 
of God !” These Avords Avere deemed 
so much the efl’cct of a divine impulse, 

I that theyAvere emplo3-cd as the signal 
I of i-endezA-ous’ and battle in all future 
' exploits of these adventurers. Men of 
all .i-anks uoav Hoav to arms Avith the 
utmost ardour, and a cross Avas affixed 
to their right shouldcriby all ■'vho enlist- 
ed in this holy entciqjrisc. At this time 
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Europe was sunk in the most profound 
i^iorance and supei’stition. TIic eccle- 
siastics had gained the gi’catcst ascend- 
ant oi'er the human mind j and the peo- 
ple who committed the most horrid 
crimes and disorders, knew of no other 
expiation than the oliservanccs imposed 
on them by their spiritual pastors. But 
amidst the abject superstition wliicli 
now prei'ailed, the military spirit had 
also- universally, diffused itself; and, 
though not supported by art or disci- 
pline, wp.s become the general passion 
of the nations governed by' the fclidal 
law. All the great lords possessed the 
right of peace and Avar. They' were 
engaged in continual hostilities Avith one 
another : the open country Avas become 
a scene of outrage and disorder: the 
cities, still mean and poor, Avere neither 
gyiarded Iw Avails nor protected b}- pri- 
vileges. Ever}' man Avas oliliged to de- 
pend for safety on his oavu foi'cc, or his 
private, alliances ; and valour Avas the 
only excellence Aviucll Avas held in es- 
teem, or gave one man the pre-eminence 
above another. V/hen all the jjaiticular 
superstitions, therefore, Avere hei’e uni- 
ted in one great object, the ardour for 
pvh'ute hostilities took tlie same direc- 
tion ; “ and all Eurojje,” as the princess 
Anna Comnena expresses it, “ torn from 
its foundations, seemed ready to pre- 
cipitate itself in one united body upon 
Asia.” 

All ranks of men uoav deeming the 
croisades the only road to heaven, Avere 
impatient to o]Aen the way Avith their 
SAvords to the holy city.- Nobles,. arti- 
zans, peasants,- even priests, enrolled 
their names; and to decline this sendee 
Avas bi’anded Avith the reproach of im- 
piety or coAvardice. _The nobles Avere 
moyed, by the ' romantic spirit .of the 
age, to hope for opulent establishments 
in the East, the chief seat of arts and 
commerce at that time. In pursuit of 
these chimerical projects^, they sold at 
loAV pi-ices their ancient castles and in- 
heritances, Avhich had noAV lost all A'alue 
in their eyes. Tlic infii-m and aged con- 
tributed to the expedition by presents 
and money, and many of them attended 
it in pci’son ; being determined, if possi- 
ble to breathe then- last in sight of that 
city Avhere their Saviour died for them. 
Even Avomen, concealing their sex un- 
der the disguise of armour, attended the 
camp ; and often forgot .their duty still 
more, Iav ])rostituting themselves to the 
army. The greatest criminals-Avere for- 
Avard in a service Avhich they consider- 
ed as an expiation for all crimes ; and 
the most enormous'disorders Avere, du- 
ring the course of these expeditions. 


committed by men inured to Avicked- 
ness, 'encouraged by cx:imp]e, and im- 
pelled by necessity. The adventurers 
Avere at last so numerous, that tlicir sa- 
gacious leaders became apprehensive 
ie.st the greatness of the ai-mament 
Avould be the cause of its oavu disap- 
]iointment. For this reason they pei^ 
mitted an undisciplined multitude', com- 
puted at 300,000 men, to .go before them 
under the command of. Peter the hei-- 
mit, and Gautier or Waltei-, surnamed 
the ynoiieyless, from his being a soldier 
of fortune. These took the road tOAvards 
Constantinople through Hungary and 
Bulgaria ; and trusting that heaven, by 
supernatural assistance, Avould .supply 
all their necessities, they made no pro- 
vision for subsistence in their march. 
They soon found themselves obliged to 
I obtain by plunder Avhat they vainly ex- 
pected from miracles : and the enraged 
inhabitants" of the countries through 
which they passed attacked the disor- 
derly multitude,, and slaughtered them 
Avithoutrcsis-tance. Themore disciplined 
armies folloAved after ; and, passing the 
straits of Constantinople, Avere muster- 
ed in the plains of Asia, and' amounted 
in the Avhole to 700,000 men. The 
princes engaged in tliis lirst crusade 
Avere, Hugo, count of Vermandois, brea- 
ther ■ to 'Philip I. king of France; Ro^ 
bert, duke of Normandy ; Robert, earl 
of Flanders; Raimond, earl of Toulouse 
and St. Giles ; the celebrated Godfrey 
of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, Avith his 
brothers Bakhvin and Eustace ; Ste- 
phen, earl of Chai-tres and Blois ; Hugo, 
count of St. .Paul; with many'otlier 
lords. The .general rendezvous Avas at 
Constantinople. In this expedition, God- 
frey besieged and took the city of Nice. 
.Terusalem Avas taken by the confede 
rated army, and Godfrey chosen king 
The Christians gained the famous bat 
tie of Ascalon against the Sultan of 
Egypt, Avhlch put an end to the first 
crusade, but not to the spirit of cru- 
sading. The rage continued for near tAvo 
centuries. The second crusade, in 1144, 
Avas headed by the emperor Conrad III. 
and Louis Vll. Idng of France. The 
emperoi-’s army Avas cither destroyed 
by the eneni)', or perished through the 
treachery of Manuel, 'the Greek "empe- 
ror ; and tlie second army, through the 
unfaithfulness of the Christians of Syri'u, 
Avas forced to break up tbd'.'.siMg^of Da- 
mascus.' The third crnvid.r'.’iuTlSS, im- 
mediately folloAved' thev>. :k'.,''.g of,der.u- 
salem by Saladin, the Siilt-- '.,. \i,f..;Cgypt, 
The princes engaged in this.,c;:',’p.edition 
Avere; the emperor Frederic Bju-j^aros- 
sa ; Frederic, duke of Suabia, his second 
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son; Leopold, dvikc of Austria; Bcr^jlscrably butchered, and himself and the 
Ihold, duke of Moravia ; Herman, mar- ii nobility tsikcii prisojiei-s. A truce was 
quis of Baden; tbe counts of Nassau 


-Ij nobility 


tiikcii prisonere. A truce was 
*• * . « 


c of t^arlbage in 
mrt time afterj he 
'crv ill conditioiu 
i Sicily coming up 
joining Philip the 


cxpeiiilion the Chrihtians gained scvcml j leu 
battles against the infidels, took a gi'cat jltak 
many towns, and were in tbe way of 'ithi! 


t a gl'catjitakc possession of the crown of England, 
wiiy of 'itiiis eroisadc ended without contributing 

lIsA 


lcs<s cflbrtbforthcm:ovcryof theliolv ibcea no citMsudc smee that penotL 
land: for, though John de Noule, who though several popes have attempted 
commaiidcd tbe fleet equipped in Elan- • to stir up the Chrislr.ius to sneh an urn- 
ders, arrived at Etolemais a little after .dcitaking; jiarticularly Nicholas Iv. 
Simon of jlontfurt, Kenard of llani- in ISM, and Clement \ . m 1511. 
pieiTC, and others, yet the plague de- ■ Though these croisadcs were cflects 
Ktroyiiig mauv of them, and the rest of the most absurd superstition, tlicy 
cither rctiii’iiing, nr engaging in the tended greatly to promote the good of 
petty quarrels of the Christian prince.^ '• Europe. Multitudes;, indeed, Avere de- 
thcrc was nothing done; so that the stroyed. M. \'oUaii*c_ computes Uie 
sultan of Aleppo easily defeated their , pcojile who perished in the diflercnt 
troops in 1:20<1. The sixth eroisadc be- ! expeditions at upwards of two nnllions. 
gan in 122S ; in which the Christians i Many there -vvcrc, however, avUo is:- 
took the town of Damictta, but were i turned; and these having conversed so 


tiic snitan lor um A-e.irs. .-voouv oufeuu 

Richard, carl of Cornwall, brother toi lined and polished way of life. 11ms 
Hemy 111. king of l-lngland, arrii-cd at the barhansm in which Enroiie had 
Palcsijnc, :it tlic head of the English been so lojig imini'i'sea bc*^an lo ‘wear 
craisiide ; Imt finding it most advan- olT soon after. I Im princes also Avho 
tageous lo conclude a pcatie, he re- remained at home, fognd means lo .avail 
embarked, and stcerod toiv.aixls Italy, themselves of the fi-enzy of the peojiie. 
In 12-M. the Ivarasmians being driven By the absence of such numhei^s ot 
out of Turkey bv tlic Tai"tsirs, broke restless and martial adventurers, jieace 
into Palestine,’ and gave the Christians was established m their domimons. 


Vrurisuau lirniv, me Juuk cuuca-vuurcu i llil^uluula 

a retreat ; in which, being pursued by feudal govcrnnients were CTiisiderably 
the infidel^ most ot his army were roi- 1 lessened. With regard to the baa sue- 
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cess of the croisaclers, it was scarcely the_y see their parents engaged in. 
possible that any other thing could hap- Their childish folly was encouraged by 
pen to them. The emperors of Constan- the monks and schoolmasters ; and 
tinople, instead'of assisting, did all in thousands of those innocents were con- 
their power to disconcert their schemes: ducted from the houses of their parents 
they were jealous, and not' without rea- on the superstitious interpretation of 
son, of such an inundation of barbarians, these, words : “ Out of the mouths of 
Yet, had they considered their tnie in- babes and sucklings hast thou perfected 
terest, they would rather har'c assisted jn-aise.” Their base conductors sold a 
them, or at least stood neuter, than jjait of them to the Turks, and the rest 
enter into alliances - with, the Turks, perished miserably. ' Hmne’s Hist, vf^ 
The}' follov.-ed the latter method, how- vol. i. p. 292, 6cc. and -i-ol. iL 

ever, and were often of t'cry great dis- p. 280 ; Enc. Brit, and Mosheivds Ecc. 
seiwice to the western adventurers. Hist. 

which at last occasioned the loss of CROISIERS, a religious order, found- 
their city. But the worst enemies the ed in honour of the int'ention or discove- 
croisaders had were their own internal it of the cross b}' the empress Helena, 
feuds and dissentions. They neitlicr They were, till of late, dispersed in se- 
could agree while marching together veral parts of Euroim, ]3articularly in 
in armies with a view to conquest, nor the Low Countries, Fi’ance, and Bbhe- 
could the}' unite their conquests under mia ; those of It;dy ^ycre suppressed 
one government after they had made even before the late revolutions. These 
them. They set up three small states, religioiis follow the rule of St. Augus- 
one at Jerusalem, another at Antioch, tine. They had in England the name 
and another at Edessa. These states, of Crouched Friars. 
instead of assisting, made war upon , CROSIER;orCKOziER, a shepherd’s 

each other, and on tlie Greek empe- crook ; a symbol of pastoral authority, 
rors ; and thus became an eas}' ])rey to consisting o’f a gold oi- silver staff, crook- 
tlie common enemy. Tlie horrid cniel- cd at tlie top, can-ied occasionally be- 
lies they committed, too, must have fore bishops and abbots, and held in the 
inspired "the Tni-ks with the most in- hand when they give the solemn beno 
vincilile hatred against them, and made dictions. 

them resist with the greatest obstinacy. CROSS, in Scripture language, means 
They were .such as could have been the sufferings of Christ, Gal vp 14. 
committed only by barbarians inflamed The suffering.s, trials, or persecutions 
with the most bigoted enthusiasm, of the pcojile arc also called a cross. 
When Jei-usalem was taken, not only Matt. xvi. 24. Cross signifies also a 
die numerous garrisons were put to the gibbet, made with two pieces of wood, 
sword, but the inhabitants were’massa- ])laced crosswise, whether they cross 
cred without mercy and without dis- with right angles at the top like a T, 
tinction. Ko age or sex was spared, or in the middle of their length like an 
not c\ cu sucking children. According X. The cross to which our Saviour 
to A^oltaire, some Christians, who had was fastened, and on which he died, 
been suffered by the Turks to live in was of the fonner kind ; being thus re- 
that city, led tile conquerors into the ])resented b\' old monuments, coins, and 
most jjnvate caves, where women had crosses. Hie death of the cross was 
concealed themselves with their chil- the most ilreadful of all others, both for 
dren, and not one of them was suffered the shame and pain of it; and so scan- 
to escape. What eminently shows the dalous, that it was inflicted as the last 
enthusiasm b}' which these conquerors mark of detestation upon the vilest of 
were animated, is, their behaviour after people. It was the puni.shment of rob- 
this terj’ible .slaughter. The)' marched bers and murderers, proi'ided that they 
over heaps of dead bodies towards the were slaves too ; but otherwise, if they 
holy sejiulchrc :md while their hands were free, and had the pr'itdlcge of the 
were polluted with the blood of so many city of Rome, this was then thought a 
innocent per.sons, .sung anthems to the prostitution of that honour; and too iii- 
commoii Saviour of Mankind! Nay, so famous a punishment for .such a one, 
tar flid their religious enthusiasm oyer- let his crimes be what they would. The 
come their tur)', that these ferocious form of a cross being such as has been 
conquerors now burst into tears. If the already described, the body of the cn- 
ab.surdity and wickedness of their con- minal was fastened to the upright piece 
duct can be exceeded by any thing, it by nailing the' feet to it, and on the 
must be by lyhat follows. In 1204, the other transverse niece generally by 
frenzy of croisading seized the children, nailing the hands on each side. Now, 
who are ever ready to imitate what because these parts of the body, being 
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the instnimeiits of action and motion, sometimes witli three, _Tlie criminal 
are provided by Nature -with a much was fixed to the cross quite naked ; and, 
greater quantity of neiwes than others in all pi’obability, the Saviour of sinners 
iiave occasion forj and because all sen- was not used with any gi-eater tender- 
sation is performed by the spirit con- ness than others upon whom this pu- 
tained in the nerves; it will follow, as nishment was inflicted. The text of the 
Stanheme observes, that wherever they Gospel shows cle!\rly that Jesus Clirist 
• abound, the sense of pain must needs in was fastened to' the cross with nails; 
proportion be more quick and tender, and the Psalmist (Ps. xxii. 16.) had 
The Jews confess, indeed, that they foretold long before, that they should 
cnicified people in their nation, but pierce his hands and his feet ; but there 
deny that they inflicted this punishment are great disputes concerning the num- 
upon any one alive. They first put ber of these nails. The Greeks repre- 
them to death, and then fastened them sentqur Saviour as fastened to the cross 
to the cro.ss, either by the hands, or with 'four nails; in which particular 
neck. But there are indisputable proofs Gregory of Tom's agrees with' them, 
of their crucifying men frequently alive, one on each hand and foot. But several 
The worshippers of Baal-peor, and the are of opinion that our Saviour’s hands 
king of Ai were hung up alive; as were and feet were pierced with three nails 
also the descendants of Satil, who were only, viz. one on each hand, and one 
put into the hands of the Gibconites, through both his feet : and the custom 
2 Sam. xxi. 9. of the Latins is rather for this last 

Before crucifixion, the criminal was opinion; for the genei-alitv of the old 
generally scourged with cords; some- crucifixes made in the Latin church 
times little bones, or pieces of bones, have only three nails. Nonnus thinks 
were tied to these scourge.s, so that the that our Saviour’s arms were besides 
condemned person might suffer more bound fast to the cross with chains ; and 
severely. It was also a custom, that he St. Hilary speaks of the cords rvhere- 
who was to be cnicified should bear his with he was tied to it. Sbmetimes they 
own cross to the place of execution, who were fastened ujion the cross lived 
After this manner, we find Christ was a good while in that condition. St. An 
compelled to bear his cross ; and as he drew is believed to have continued three 
sunk under the burden, Simon the Cy- days alive upon it. Eusebius speaks of 
renian was ' constrained to bear it after certain martyrs in Egypt who were kept 
him and with him. But whereas it is upon the cross till they were starved to 
generally supposed that our Lord bore death. Pilate Avas amazed at Jesus 
the Avhole cross, i. e. the long and trans- Christ’s dying so soon, because natural- 
verse part both, this seems to be a thing ly he mus”t have lived longer, if it had 
impossible ; and therefore Lipsius (in not beeh in his porver to have laid doivn 
his treatise De Sufijilicio Crticis') has his life, and to take it up again. The 
set the matter in a trae light, rvlien he thighs of the two thieveis, who were 
tells us that Jesus only carried the crucified rvith our Saviour, Were broken, 
transverse beam ; because the long in order to hasten their death, that their 
beam, or the body- of the cross, Avas bodies might not remain upon the cross 
either fixed in the ground before, or on the Sabbath day, John xix. 31,* 33; 
made ready to be set dp as soon as the and to comply Avith the larv of Moses, 
prisoner came ; and from hence he ob- Avhich forbids the bodies to be left there 
serves, that painters are A'-ery much after sun-set. But, among other nations, 
mistaken in the description of our Sa- tney Avere suffered to remain upon tlie 
A'iour carrying the Avhole cross. There cross-a long time. Sometimes they Avere 
were several Avays of civicifying; some- devoured alive by birds and beasts of 
times the criminal Avas -fastened Avith prey. Guards Avere appointed' to ol> 
cords to a tree, sometimes he Avas era- serve that none of their iriends or relar- 
cified Avith his head doAvnAvards. This tions should take them doAvn and bur}’’ 
Avay, it is said, Peter chose, out of re- them. The Roman soldiei's, Avho had 
spect to his master, Jesus Christ, not crucified Jesus Christ and the tAvo 
thinking himself Avorthy to be cracified thieves, contuiued near the crosses till 
like him ; though the common Avay of the bodies Avere taken doAvn and buried, 
cracifying Avas by fastening the criminal Invention of the Cross, an ancient 
Avith nails, one through each hand, and feast solemnized on the Sd of May, in 
one through both feet, or one through memory of St. Plelena’s (the mother of 
each of them; for this av as not alivays Constantine) finding the true cross of 
pei’tormed in the same manner; the Christ deep m the ground on Mount 
ancients sometimes represent Jesus Calvary, Avhere she erected a church 
Christ crucified vdth four nails, and for the preservation of part of it; the 
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?-est being bmight to Rome, and depo- 
sited in the _rhui'ch of the Hoi}' Cross 
of Jerusalem 

Jlxaitatio7i of, the Cross, an ancient 
feast held, on the 14th of September, in 
menior}' of this, that Hei'aclitus resto- 
red to Mount Calvary the true cross, in 
642, which had been' carried 'off four- 
teen years 'bcfoi;e by Cosrocs, king, of 
Persia, upon his taking Jenisalem from 
the emperor Phocas. ’ 

The Jdo]-ation of the Cross .seems to 
have been practised in the ancient 
church, in as much as the heathens, 
particularly Julian, I'cproached the pri- 
mitive Christians with it; and Ave do 
not find that their apolo^sts disclaimed 
file charge. Mornay, indeed, assej-ted 
that this had been done by St. Cyril, 
but could not support his allegation at 
the conference of Fontainbleau. St. 
Helena is said to have reduced the ado- 
ration of tilt cross to its just principle, 
since she adored Christ in the wood, not 
the wood itself. With such modifica- 
tions some Protestants have been in- 
duced to admit the adoration of the 
cross. John Huss allowed of the phrase, 
lirovidcd it ivere expressly added, that 
the adoi-ation was relative to the person 
of Christ. But, however Roman catho- 
lics may seem to triumph by A'irtue of 
such distinction and mitigations, it is 
Avell known they have no great place, 
in their own practice. Imbert, the 
prior of Gasconv, tvas severely prose- 
cuted in 1683, for tellin.g the people, 
that, in, the ceremony 'of adoriiig the 
cross, practised in that church on Good 
Friday, they ivcre not to adore the 
wood, but Christ, ivlio ivas crucified on 
it. The curate of the parish told them 
the contrary. It Avas the . Avood ; the 
Avood they Avei’e to adore ! Imbert re- 
jilied, it Avas Christ, not the AVOod ; for 
Avliicli he Avas cited before the arch- 
bi.shop of Bourdeaux, suspended from 
liis functions, and even threatened Avith 
chains and perjietual imprisonment. It 
little availed him to cite^ the bishop of 
Meaux’s distinction ; it Avas, aiiSAvered, 
that the church alloAved it not. 

CROSS-BEARER, in the Romish 
church, the chaplain of an archbishop, 
who bears a cross before him on solemn 
occasions'. Cross-bearers also denote 
ceifain officers in the Inquisition, Avho 
make a voav before the Inquisitors/ or 
their vicars, to defend the catholic faith, 
though Avith the loss of fortune and lii'c. 
Their_ business is also to proA'ide the 
Inquisitors Avith necessaries. 

CRUCIFIX, a cross, imon Avhich the 
(lody of Christ is fasteneeVin effig}', used, 
by the Roman catholics, to excite' in ' 


CUR 

their minds a strong idea of our Sa 
vioiir’s passion. 

CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST, See 
Cros.s, 

CRUSADE. See CiioisADE. 

CURATE, the loAvest degree in the 
church of England he Avho represents 
the incumbent of a church, p'lrson, oi' 
A’icar, and officiates in his stead : he is 
to be licensed and admitted .by tlie bi- 
shop of the diocese, or by an prdinary 
having episcopal jurisdiction ; and Avhen 
a curate hath the approbation of the 
bishop, he usually appoints the salary 
too ; and, in such case, if he be not paid, 
the curate hath a proper remedy in the 
ecclesiastical court, by a sequestration 
of the profits of the benefice : but if the 
curate be not licensed by the bishop, 
he is put to his remed}' at’ common laiv, 
Avhere he must prove the agreement, 
&c. -A curate, having no fixed estate 
in his curacy, not being instituted and 
inducted, may be removed at pleasure 
by the bishop, or incumbent. But there 
are pcriictual curates as avcU as tem- 
porary, Avho are ajipointed Avhere tithes 
arc impi'opriate, and no vicarage en-r 
doAved : these are not reniovcable, and 
the improprictors are oliliged to find 
them ; some whereof hai'c certain por- 
tions of the tithes settled on them. Cu- 
rates must subscribe the declaration 
according to the act of uniformity, or 
are liable to imprisonment. Though 
the condition of curates be someAvha' 
ameliorated by a late act, it must be 
confessed that they are still, in many 
rc.spccts, exposed to hardships: their 
salaries are not equal to many dissent- 
ing mini-sters, Avho have nothing to de- 
pend on but the liberality of their peo- 
ple. Can there be a gi’cater reproacli to 
the dignified ecclesiastics of tliis coun- 
tij, than the comjiaratively miserable 
pitta.nce alloAved the curates, Avho do all 
the labour.^ .Surely they mu-st lie a set of 
useless beings, to reap so little Avages 
or else they are unju-stly ti’eated!! ! 

CURIOBlTY, a prc])ensity or dispo- 
sition of the soul Avhicli inclines it to 
enquire after ncAV olnects, and to delight 
in A'icAving them. Curiosity is ])roper, 
Avhen it sjjrings from a desire to knoAv 
our duty, to mature our judgments, to 
enlarge our minds, and to regidate our 
conduct ; but improper Avhen it Avishes 
tOjknrAv more of God, of the decrees; the 
origin of CA'il ; the state of men, or the 
nature of thin.gs, than it is designed for 
us to knoAv, Tlie evil of this is evident. 
It rgproaches God’s goodness; it is a 
A’iolation of Scripture, Dent. xxii. 29; it 
3|obs us of our time ; it often makes us 
linhapp}’, lesstuis oui- usefidm-ss, and, 
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produces mischief. To cure this dispo- 
sition let us consider tlic divine com- 
mand, Phil. iv. G. that every thint; es- 
sential is vcveaded ; that Cod cannot 
err; that v.-e sliall be satisfied in a fu- 
ture state, I«. xiii. “. Curiosity concern- 
ing the affairs of otlicrs is exceedingly 
reprehensible. “ It intemipts,” .says an 
elegant writer, “the order, and breaks 
the ]}eace of society. Persons of this 
disposition arc dangerous troublcrs of 
the world. Crossing the lines in which 
others move, they create confusion, and 
awaken resentment. Hence, many a 
friendship has been broken ; the peace 
of many a family has been overthrown; 
and much bitter and lasting discord has 
been pi'opagatcd through society. Such 
a disposition is entirely the reverse of 
that amiable spirit of charity our Lord 
inculcates. Charity, like the sun, bright- 
ens every object bn which it shines; a 
censorious disposition casts e^■erv cha- 
racter into the darkest .shade it will 
bear. It is to be further observed, that 
all impertinent curiosity about the af- 
fairs of others tends greatly to obstruct 
personal reformation. Tliey who are 
so officiously occupied abouttlieir neigh- 
bours, have little leisure, and less in- 
clination, to obsciwe their own defects, 
or to mind tlicir own duty. From their 
inquisitive researches, they find, or 
Imagine they find, in tiie behaviour of 
others, an apology for their own fail- 
ings; and the favourite result of their 
enquiries generally is, to rest satisfied 
witii themselves. We should consider, 
also, that every excursion of vain curi- 
osity about others is a subtraction from 
that time and thought v/hich arc due to 
ourselves, and to God. In the great 
circle of human affairs, there is room 
for every one to be busy, and well em- 
ployed m his own province, without 
encroaching upon that of others. It is 
the province of superiors to direct; of 
inferiors to obey ; of the learned to bo 
instiaictive ; of the ignorant to be docile ; 
of the old to be communicative ; of the 
young to be adviseable and diligent. 
In all the various relations which sub- 
sist among us in life, as husband and 
wife, master and servant.s, parents and 
children, relations and friends, rulers 
and subjects, innumerable duties stand 
ready to be performed; innumerable 
calls to activity present themselves on 
every hand, sufficient to fill up with 
advantage and honour the whole time 
of man.” jBlai?'’s Ser7n..vo\. iv. ser. 8 ; 
ClaT/c^s Ser?}t. ser. on Dent. xxix. 29 ; 
Arf/’s Post/h Sc}'?n. ser. 7. 

CURSE, the action of wishing any 
tremendous evil to another In Scrip- 


i turc language it signific.s tlic just au'l 
' lawful sentence of God’s la*v, condemn- 
I ing sinners to sufier the full ininishment 
!of their sin, Cial. iii. 10. 

! CUR.SING and Swearing. See 
jSwK.VUIXG. 

CUSTOM, a vciy compreheu'-ive 
I term, denoting the nianner.<. ceremo- 
jnics, and fashions of a people, which 
■ having turned into habit, and jui^.scd 
• into use, obtain the force of laws. Cus- 
I tom .and habit are often confounded. 
By cuRtom, we mean a frequent reitera- 
tion of the same act ; and by hcibi', the 
effect that cu.stom has on the mind oi 
the body. Sec H.^cit. 

“Viewing man,” says Lord Karnes, 
“as a sensitive being, and perceiving 
the influence of novelty upon him, would 
one susjiect that citniom has an equal 
influence? and yet our nature is equally 
susceptible of both ; not only in different 
objects, but frequently in the same. 
AVhep an object is new', it is enchanting; 
familiarity rendcj’s it indiflcrent; and 
cu.stom, after a longer familiarity, makes 
it again desirable. Human nature, di- 
versified with many and various springs 
of action, is wonderful, and indulging 
the expres.sion, intricately constructed. 
CrtRtojn hath .such influence upon many 
of our feelings, by warping and varying 
them, that we must attend to its opera- 
tions, if we would be acquainted with 
human nature. A walk upon the quiir- 
tei'-deck, though intolerably confined, 
I becomes, however, so agreeable by 
I custom, that a sailor, in his walk oh 
shore, confines himself commonly with- 
in the same bounds. I kne\v a man who 
had relinquished the sea for a country 
'life; in the corner of his garden he 
reared an artificial mount, with a level 
summit, resembling, most accurately, a 
q^uarter-dcck, not only in shape, but in 
size ; and h.ere was his choice walk.” 
Such we find is often the power of cus- 
tom. 

CYNICS, a sect of ancient philoso- 
pher.s, who valued themselves ujion 
their contempt of riches and state, arts 
and sciences, and ei'ery thing, in .short, 
except virtue and morality. They owe 
their origin and institution to .'Vntisthcncs 
of Athens, a disciple of Socrates ; who 
being asked of what use his philoso])hy 
had been to him, rc]flicd, “ it enables 
me to live with myself.” Diogenes was 
the most famous of his disciples, in 
whose life the system of this philosophy 
appears in its grcate.st perfection. He 
lied a most whimsical life, despising 
[ every kind of convenience ; a tub serving 
I him for a lodging, which he rolled bc- 
\ fore him wherever he went : yet he was 
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?iot the more Jiiimble on account of his 
i-aggcd cloak, bag and tub. One day 
entering Plato’s house, at a time when 
there was a splendid entertainment for 
seA^eral persons of distinction, he jump- 
ed, in all his dirt, upon a very rich couch, 
saying,- “I trample on the pride of 
Plato!” “yes,” replied Plato, “but with 


still greater pride, Diogenes !” He had 
the utmost contempt for all the human 
race ; for he walked the street of Athens 
at noon day, with a lighted lantern in 
his hand, telling the'people “he was in 
search of an honest man.^’ But -ivith all 
his maxims of mol’ality, he held some 
very pernicious opinions. 


D. 


DAMIANISTS, a denomination in 
the sixth century, so called from Da- 
mian, bishop of Alexandria. Their opi- 
nions were the same as the Angelites, 
which see. 

_ D.ffiMOHS, a name given by the an- 
cients to certain spirits or genii, which, 
they say, appeared to men, either to do 
them service, or to hurt them. 

Several of the heathen philosophers 
.held that there were different kinds of 
demons ; that some of them were spi- 
ritual substances, of a more noble origin 
than the human race, and that others 
had once been men. 

But those da;mons who were the more 
immediate objects of the established 
worship among the ancient nations were 
human spirits, such as were believed' to 
become demons, or deities, after their 
departure from their bodies. 

It has been generally thought, that by 
^mons we are to understand (Icnnls, 
in the Septu^int version of the Old 
Testament. Others think the word is 
in that version certainly applied to the 
ghosts of such dead men as ‘the hea- 
tliehs deiiied, in Deut. xxxii. 17. Ps. cvi. 
S7. That deemon often bears the same 
meaning in the New Testament, and 
particularly in Acts xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev. ix. 13.' is shown 
at large by Mr. Joseph Mede, (see 
M^orks, p. 623, et. seq.) That the word 
is applied always to human spirits in 
tlie New Testament, Mr. Farmer has 
attempted to shew in his Essay on De- 
moniacs, p. 208. et. seq. As to the mean- 
ing of the word Demon in the fathers 
of the Christian church, it is used by 
them in the same sense as it was by the 
heathen philosophers, especially the 
latter Platonists ; that is, sometimes for' 
■departed human spirits, and- at other 
times for such spirits as had never in- 
habited human bodies. In the fathers, 
indeed, the word is more commonly ta- 
ken in an evil sense, than in the ancient 
philosophers. 

D^'EMONI.AC, a humap beipg whose 


volition and other mental faculties are 
oyeipowered and restrained, and. his 
body possessed and actuated by some 
created spiritual being of superior pow- 
er. Such seems to be the determinate 
sense of the word but it is disputed 
whether any of mankind ever were in 
this unfortunate condition. That the 
reader may form some judgment, w,e 
shall lay before him the arguments on 
both sides. 

I. Dsemoniacs, arguments against the 
existence of. Those who are unwilling 
to allow that angels or devils Jiave ever 
intermeddled with the concerns of hu- 
man life, urge a number of specious ar- 
guments. 1 lie tJreeks and Romans of 
old, say the}', did believe in the reality 
of dscmoniacal possession. They sup- 
posed that spiritual beings did at times 
enter into the sons and daughters of 
men, and distinguish themselves in that 
situation by capricious freaks, deeds of 
lyanton mischief, or prophetic enuncia- 
tions. But in the instances in which 
they supposed tliis to happen, it is evi- 
dent no sucli thing took place. Their 
accounts of the state and conduct of 
those persons whom they believed to be 
possessed in this supernatural manner, 
show ^plainly that what they ascribed 
to the influence of demons were merely 
the effect of natural diseases. What- 
ever they relate concerning the lai~vati, 
the cerriti, and the lymphatici, shows 
that these were merely people disor- 
dered ill mind, in the same unfortunate 
situation ivith those niadnien, ideots, 
and melancholy persons, whom we have 
among ourselves. F estus describes the 
larvati, as being furiosi et mente moti. 
Lucian describes demoniacs as lunatic, 
and as staring with their eyes, foaming 
at the mouth, and being speechless. It 
appears still more evident that all the 
persons spoken of as possessed with 
devils in the New Testament, were 
either mad or epileptic, and precisely 
ip the same condition with the madmen 
and epileptics of modem times. The 
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Jews, amorig other reproaches wliich tinuc to enter- into mankind in all Cases 
they threw out against our Saviom-, of madness, melanclmly, or cjiilepsy. 
said. He hath a devil, and in mad; why Besides, it is by no means a sufficient 
hear ye him? The expressions /ir //aA reason for receiving any doctrine as 
a dcxnl, and in 7nnd, were certainly true, that it has been generally received 
used on this occasion as synonymous, through the wodd. Error, like an 
With all their virulence, they would epidemical di.sease, is communicated 
not surely ascribe to him at once two from one to.- another. In .certain cir- 
thin.gs that were inconsistent and con- cumstances, too, the influence of ima- 
Iradictory. Those who thought more gination jircdominates, and restrains the 
favourably of the character of Jesus, exertions of reason. Many false opi- 
asserted concerning his discourses, in nions have extended their influence 
reply to his adversaries, These are not throu.gh a very wide circle and main- 
t he words of him that hath a dtetnon; tained it lon.g. On every such occasion 
meaning,^ no doubt, that he .spoke in a tis the present, therefore, it becomes us 
moi'c rational manner than a^ madman to cnquii’e not so much how generally 
could be expected to .speak. The Jews any opinion has been received, or how 
appear to have ascribed to tlic influence long it has prevailed, as from what 
of dxmoiis, not only that species of mad- cause it has originated, and on what 
ness in which the patient is 7‘ax>inif and evidence it rests. When we contem- 
fttnons, but also melancholy madness, plate the frame of Nature, we behold a 
Of John, who sccludc-d liimself from in- grand and beautiful simjilicitv prevail- 
tcrcourse with the world, and was dis- ing through the whole: notwithstanding 
tiiigiiislied for abslineiicc and acts of its immense extent, and though it con- 
mortification, they said. He hath a dte- tains such numberless dii'ersilies of Iie- 
mon. The youth, wliose father ajjplied ] ing, yet the simplest machine construct- 
to Jesus to free liiiii from an ei'fl spirit, cd by human art docs not display great- 
descriliing his unhappy condition in cr simplicity, or an happier connection 
these words, have inercy on my soit, of parts. ^Ve may, therefore, infer by 
for he is lunatic, and sore vexed with a analogy, from what is observable of the 
d, y men ; for oft times he falleth into the ■. order of Nature in general to the pre- 
/ire,and oftjnto the wat'ir, wanphiMy ■ sent case, that to permit evil spirits to 
epileptic. Every thing, indeed, that isj intermeddle with the concerns of hu- 
related in the New Testament concem- man life, would be to break througli 
ing. dxmoniacs, proves that thev y/erc that order which the Deity appears to 
people affected with such natural disca- 1 ha%'C established through his works; it 
ses as arc far from being uncommon would be to introduce a degree of con- 
among mankind in the present age. fusion unworthy of tlie wisdom of Di- 
Whcii the .symjitom.s of the disorders vine Providence, 
cured by our Saviour and his ajiostlcs ' 11. Dtemoniaes,ar^innents for the cx- 
as cases of dxmoniacal jjo.sscssion cor- istcnce of. In opposition to these argu- 
I'espnnd so e.xactly with those of di.sca- ments, the following are urged by the 
ses well known as natural iji the present D.xmonianists. In the days of our Sa- 
age, it would be absurd to impiito them viour, it would appear that dxmoniacal 
to a siijiuniatiiral cause. It is much po.ssc.ssion was veiy frequent among 
more consi.stent with common sense and i the Jews and the nci.ghbouring nations, 
sound jihilosojjliy to suppose^ that our Many were the evil .spirits whom Jesus 
Saviour and his apostles wi.sclv, and is related in the Gospels to have ejected 
with that cqiKlesceiision to the -weak-) from patients that were brought unto 
ness and prejiidicc.s of those with wliom him as possessed and tonnenteirby those 
they conver.sed, which so eminently dis- malevolent dxmoiis. His apostles too, 
tiiiguislicd tlic cliaracter of the Author | and the first Christians, who were most 
of our holy religinn,.and must always be active and successful in tlie prop.agation 
n jiiMminent feaUire in the character of of Christianity, appear to have often cx- 
the true Christian, adopted the vulgar erted the miraculous powers with wliich 
lan.guage in speaking of those unfovUi- they were endowed on similar occasions, 
iiate jiersons who were groundlessly The dxmoiis disjilayed a degree of 
imagined to be possessed with dxmons, knowledge and malevolence which siif- 
tliough they/ well_ kiieiv the notions { ficieiitly distinguished them trom huiTuin 
which had given rise to such modes of beings: and the language in rthich the 
expression to be ill founded, tlian to dxinoniacs arc mentioned, and the ac- 
nnagiiie that diseases which arise at tions and sentiments ascrilicd lo them in 
])rescnt from natural causes, were pro- the New Testament, show that our Sa- 
duced in days of old by the intervention viour and his apostles did not consider 
of dxnioiis, cr that evil spirits still con- the idea of dxmoiiiacal possession as 
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hcin.r; rncrcl;- .t viil^r cn-or conrcmin^ '! tlicn ready, vhenever nnv difnnd'.v' 
tlic of a di‘:ca*-c or (li'ca*-es pro- ' nri'-os to us in roiisidcrinc: flic coiKiiict 

tlured !)>’ nritiiral cn\iscs, ^'!)c more cn- j of Pi-ovidencc, to model thinys accorfl- 
liyiitencd cannot always avoid the nse'iinc; to onr own ideas; to deny that the 
of metaphorical modes of oqiression ; ! Dehy can possibly be the author of 
which tnnnyli founded ti])nn error, yet ' thin};;s whicii we cannot reconcile ; and 
lave been so cstabli'^hed in lantpiayc by j to asscit, that he must act on even- oc- 
thc inilucnrc of custom, that the}' cannot , rasiori in a manner consistent ivitli our 
be suddenly dismissed. Hut in descrij)-' narrow views. This is thejndde of rca- 
tious of characters, in the narnition of son; and it seems to have su^csted the 
facts-, nnd jn tiic layiiif; down of systems' strongest objections that have been at 
of doctrine, ivc rciinirc different rules to I anytime urged against the reality of 
he observed. Should any person, in demoniacal possession. Rut the Deity 
conpdiance with popular opinions, talk | may sui-cly connect one order of hrs 
in serious language of the czistcncc, | creatures ivith another, ^^''c perceive 
disjinsiiinns, declarations, and actions of I mutu.al relations and a heantiful conncc- 
ri nice of beings whom he knew to he i tion to prevail through all that part of 
ahsnhilely fabnlmis, we surely could noti Nature which falls witliin the splicrc of 
pniise him for integrity ; wc'must sni)-l onr ohscryation. The inferior animals 
pose him to lie either exulting in irony . arc connected with mankind, .and sub- 
oyer the weak credulity of those around , jeeted to their authority, not only in in- 
him,or taking advantage of their weak- st.anccs in v.'hich it is exerted for their 
ness, with the dishoncstv and selfish ' advantage, hut even where it is tvran- 
views of an impostor. And if he himself , nically abused to their dcstniction. 
should prctciul to any connection with Among the evils to which mankind have 
this imaginary systerh of beings; and' been subjected, why might not their bc- 
shonld claim, in r.oiisequcncc of his con- ing liable to dxmbniacal possession be 
nection with them, p.articular honours onc.^ While the Rnpreme Being retains 
from his contemporaries; whatcycr| the sovereignty of tlic universe, he ma}’ 
might he the dignity of his character in ! employ whatever agents he thinks pro- 
all other rc.spects, nobody could hesitate I per in’ the execution of his purposes; 
to brand him as an impostor. In this I lie may either commiision an angel, or 
light must we regard the conduct of our let loo’se a devil; as well as bend the 
Saviour and his apostles, if the Idea of human will, or communicate any parti- 
dxmoniacal possession were to he con- cular impulse to matter. All that reve- 
sidei-cd merely as a vulgar error. They lation makes known, all that human 
talked and acted as if they believed that reason can conjecture, conceming the 
c-i-il spirits had actually entered into existence of various orders of spiritual 
those who were brouglit to them as beings, good and bad, is perfectly eon- 
possessed with devils, and as if those sistent with, and even favourable to, the 
spirits had been actun’ly orpcllcd by doctrine of dxmoniacal possession. It 
tlicir authority out of the unhappy per- is mentioned ih the New Testament in 
sons whom tlicy had jiosscssea. '1 hey such lanjpiage, and such narratives arc 
demanded, too. to have their professions rolatcd concerning it, that the Gospels 
and declarations hclicyed, in consc- cannot be well regarded in any other 
qucncc of their perfonning such mighty 'ight than as pieces of imposture, and 
works, and having thus triumjjhcd over Jcstis Christ must be considered as a 
tlic powero of licll. The reality of man wdm took advantage of the wcak- 
dxmomacal possession st.ands upon the ness and ignorance of ins contempora- 
samc evidence with the Gospel .system rics, if this doctrine be Jiothing but a 
in gencrol. ^ Nor is there any thing un- ^'ulgar ci'ror ; it teaches nothing incon- 
rcasonahle in this doctrine. It docs noti sistent with the general conduct of Pro- 
appear to contradict those ideas which | vidcncc; in short, it is not the caution of 
the gener.al appc.aranccs of Nature and; philosopliv, but the pride of reason that 
the series of events suggest, concerning- suggests objections against this doctrine, 
the benevolence and wisdom of the See the css,ays of To7/77_5'',/a?'wrr, //br- 
Dcity, by which he regulates tlie affah's (/lint'lon, Dr.lxirchirr^Machiit^ltt, Fell, 
o. the iinivei-sc. "W'e often fancy our- Bur^h, ts'e. on Dminoniac.'f ; Seed’s 
selves able to comprehend • things to Fost/in?noiis S'Tnio?;.';, sc-v. and aru- 
which our understanding is wholly in-j clc I)yr.MOXi.\c in Rne. Brit. 

."idequate; we perouade ourselves, at. DAMNATION, condemnation. This 
times, tliat the_ whole extent of the word is used to denote the final loss of 
works of the Deity must be well known i the soul ; but it is not alwa}'s to be un- 
to us. and that Ills designs must always j| dci'stoo<l in this sense in the sacred 
DC such as we can fathom. IVc arc j; Scripture. Tims it is said in Rom. xiii. 
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2. '‘They that i-esist shall receive to 
themselves claraiiation,” i. e. condemna- 
tion, “from the nilers, -who are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil.” 
Again, in 1 Coi-. xi. 29. “ He that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself;” i. e. 
condemnation; exposes himself to se- 
vere temporal judgments from God, and 
to the judgment and censure of the wise 
and good. Again, Rom. xiv. 23. “He 
that doubteth is damned if he eat ;” i. e. 
is condemned both b)'^ his own con- 
science, and the word of God, because 
he is far from being satisfied that he is 
right in so doing. 

HANGERS, a sect which sprung up 
about 1373 in Flanders, and places 
about. It was their custom all of a sud- 
den to fall a dancing, and, holding each 
other’s hands, to continue thereat, till, 
being suffocated with the extraordinary 
violence, they fell down breathless to- 
gether. During these intervals of vehe- 
ment agitation they pretended to be fa- 
voured with wonderful visions. Like 
the Whippers, they rox’ed from place 
to place, begging their victuals, holding 
their secret assemblies, and treating the 
priesthood and worship of the church 
with the utmost contempt. Thus wc 
find, as Dr. Haweis observes, that the 
French Convulsionists and the Welch 
Jumpers have had predecessors of the 
same stamp. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. Haweis, and Mosheim’s 
Ch. Hist. Cent. 14. 

DARKNESS, the absence, privation, 
or want of natural light. In Scripture 
language it also signifies sin, John hi. 19. 
trouble. Is. viii. 22. obscurity, privacy. 
Matt. X. 27. forgetfulness, contempt, 
Ecc. vi. 4. 

Darkness, saj's Moses, was upon the 
face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. that is to say 
the chaos was plunged in thick dai’k- 
ness, because hitherto the light was noc 
created. Moses, at the command of 
God, brought darkness upon Egjqit, as 
a plague to the inhabitants of it. The 
Septuagint, our translation of the Bible, 
and indeed most others, in explaining 
Moses’s account of this 'darkness, ren- 
der it “ a darkness which may be felt ;” 
and the Vulgate has it, “jialpable dark- 
ness;” that is, a darkness consisting 
of black vapours and exhalations, so 
condensed that they might be perceived 
by the organs of feeling or seeing ; but 
some _ commentators think that this is 
carrying the sense too far, since, in such 
a medium as this, mankind could not 
live an hour, much less for the sjiace of 
three days, as the Egyptians are said to 
have done, during the time this dark- 
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ness lasted ; and, therefore, they ima- 
gine that instead of a darkness that may 
be felKthe Hebi-ew phrase may signify 
a darkness wherein men went gi’oping 
and feeling about for every thing they 
wanted. Let this, however, be as it may, 
it was an awful judgment on the Egyp- 
tians ; and we may naturally conclude 
that it must have also spread darkness 
and distress over their minds as well as 
their persons. The tradition of the Jews 
is, that in this darkness they Avere terri- 
fied by the apparitions of evil spirits, or 
i-ather by dreadful sounds and murmurs 
which they madfe. What made it still 
Avorse, Avas the length of time it con- 
tinued; th'ree days, or as bishop Hall 
expresses it, six liights in one. 

During the last three hours that our 
Saviour hung upon the cross, a darkness 
covered the face of the earth, to the 
great terror and amazement of the 
people present at his execution. This 
extraordinary alteration in the face of 
natui'e, says Dr. Macknight, in his Har- 
mony of the Gos/tels, Avas peculiarly 
proper, Avhilst the Sun of Righteousness 
Avas AvithdraAving his beams from the 
land of Israel, and from the Avorld ; not 
only because it Avas a miraculous testi- 
mony borne by God himself to his inno- 
cence, but also because it, Avas a fit em- 
blem of his departure ancl its effects, at 
least till his light shone out ancAv Avith 
additional splendour in the ministry of 
his apostles. The darkness Avhich noAV 
covered Judea, and the neighbouring 
countries, beginning about noon, and 
j continuing till Jesiis expired, Avas not 
i the effect of an ordinary eclipse of the 
I sun, for that cal'" never happen but at 
the ncAV moon, Avhei’eas now it Avas full 
moon; not to mention that the total 
darkness occasioned by eclipses of the 
sun neA^er continues above tAvelve or 
•fifteen minutes ; Avherefore it musthaA'e 
been produced by the divine poAver, in 
a manner Ave are not able to explain. 
Accordingly Luke (chap, xxiii. 44, 45.) 
after relating that there Avas darkness 
OA’^ef all the earth, adds, “and the sun 
Avas darkened ;” Avhich perhaps may 
imply that the darkness of the sun did 
not occasion, but proceeded from, the 
darkness that Avas over all the land. 
Farther, the Christian AVriters, in their 
most ancient apologies to the heathens, 
affirm that as it Avas full moon at the 
passover Avhen Christ Avas crucified, no 
such eclipse could happen by the course 
of nature. They observe, also, that it 
Ava« taken notice of as a prodigy by the 
heathens themseh^es. 

DAVIDISTS,the adherents of DaA'icI 
George, a native of Delft, Avho, in 1525, 
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began to preach a new dbctrine, pub- 
lishing himself to be the true Messiah ; 
and that he was sent of God to fill hea- 
ven, which was quite empty for W'ant 
of people to deserve it. He is likewise 
said to have denied the existence of an- 
S^els good and evil, and to have disbe- 
lieved the doctrine of a hitnre judgment. 
He rejected marriage with the Adam- 
ites; held with Manes, that the soul was 
not defiled by sin ; and laughed -at the 
self-denial so much recommended by 
Jesus Christ. Such were his" principal 
errors. He made his escape from Delft, 
and retired first to Friesland, and then 
to Basil, where ,he changed his name, 
assuming that of John Bruck, and died 
in 1556. He left some disciples behind 
him, to whom he promised that he would 
rise again at the end of three years. 
Nor was he altogether a false prophet 
herein ; for the magistrates of that city 
being informed, at the three years’ end, 
of what he had taught, ordered him to 
be dug up and burnt, together with his 
writings, by the common hangman. 

DEACON, AioKovof, a servant, a mi- 
nister. 

1. In ecclesiastical polity, a deacoiris 
one of the lowest of the three orders of 
the clergy. He is I’ather a novitiate, or 
in a state of probation for one year, af- 
ter which he is admitted into full orders, 
or ordained a priest. 

2. In the New T estament the word is 
used for any one that ministers in the 
sendee of God ; bishops and presbyters 
are also styled deacons ; but more par- 
ticularly and generally it is understood 
of the lo^vest order of ministering ser- 
vants in the church, 1 Cor. iii. 5. Col. i. 
23, 25. Phil. i.> 1. 1 Tim. iii. 

The office of deacons originally was to 
serve tables, the Lord's table, the mi- 
nister’s table, and the poor’s table. They 
took care of the secular affairs of the 
church, received and disbursed monies, 
kept the church’s accounts, and pro- 
vided every thing necessary for its tem- 
poral good. Thus, while tlie bishop at- 
tended, to the souls, the deacons attended 
to the bodies of the jieople ; the pastor 
to the spiritual, and the deacons the 
temporal interests of the church. Acts vi. 

DEACONESS, a female deacon. It 
is generally allowed, that in the primi- 
tive church there were deaconesses^ i. e. 
pious women, vvhose particular business 
It was to assist in the entertainment and- 
care of the itinerant preachers, visit the 
sick aTid imprisoned, instruct female 
catechumens, and assist at tlieir bap- 
tism ; then more particularly necessaiy, 
from the peculiar customs of those coun- 
tries, the persecuted state of the church. 


and the speedier spreading of the Gos- 
pel. Such a one it is reasonable to think 
Phebe was, Rom. xvi. 1. who is ex- 
pressly called a deaconess oi’ 

stated servant, as Dr. Doddridge renders 
it. They were usually widows, and, to 
prevent "scandal, generally in years, 1 
Tim. V. 9. See also Sjianheim. Hist. 
Christ. Secul. 1. p; 554. The apostolic 
constitutions, as they are called, mention 
the ordination of a deaconess, and the 
form of prayer used on that occasion, 
(lib. viii. ch. 19, 20.) Pliny also, in his 
celebrated epistle to Trajan (xcvii.) is 
thought to refer to them, when, speak- 
ing of two female Christians whom he 
put to the torture, he says, qux ministric 
dicebantur, i. e. who were called dea- 
conesses. — But as the primitive Chris- 
tians seem to be led to this practice 
from the peculiarity of tlieir circum- 
stances, and the Scripture is entirely si- 
lent as to any ajipointment to this sup- 
posed office, or any rules about it, it is 
very j’ustly laid aside, at least as an office. 

DEAN,' an ecclesiastical dignitar}', 
next , under the bishop in cathedr^ 
churche.s,_ and head of the chapter. 
The Latin word is decanus, derived 
from the Greek Aexo, ten, because the 
dean presides over at least ten canons, 
or prebendaries. A dean and chapter 
are the bishop’s councilj to assist him in 
the affairs of religion. 

DEATH is generally defined to be 
the separation ot the soul from the body. 
It is styled, in Scripture language, a de- 
parture out of this world to another, 2 
•Tim. iv. 7. a dissohing of the earthly 
house of this tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1. "a 
going the way of all the earth. Josh, xxiii. 
14. a retuming to the dust, Eccl. xii. 7. 
a sleep, John xi. 11. Death may be 
considered as the effect of sin, Rom. v. 
12, yet, as our existence is from^God, 
no man has a right to take away his 
own life, or the life of another, Gen. ix. 
6. Satan is said to have the jiower of 
death, Heb. ii. 14.; not that he can at 
his pleasure inflict death on mankind, 
but as he was the instrument of first 
bringing death into the world, John viii. 
44 ; and as he may be the executioner 
of God’s wrath on impenitqnt sinners, 
when God permits him. Death is but 
once, Heb. ix. 27. certain. Job xiv. 1, 
2. Jiowerful and terrific, called the king 
of terrors. Job xviii. 14. uncertain as to 
,the time, Piw. xxviii. 1. universal, Gen. 
V. necessary, that God’s justice may be 
displayed, and his mercy manifested : 
desirable to the rtghteous, Luke ii. 28. 
— 30. The fear of death is a source of 
uneasiness to the' generality, and to a 
guilty conscience it may indeed be ter- 
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rible ; but to a good man it should be 
tiljvlatcd by the consideration that dbath 
is the. termination of every trouble, ; that 
it puts him beyond the reach of sin and 
temptation: that God has promised to 
be with the righteous, even to the end, 
Heb. xiii. 5. that Jesus Christ has taken 
away the sting, 1 Cor. xv. 54. and that 
it introduces liim to a state of endless 
felicity, 2 Cor. v. 8. 

Prefiaration for death. This does 
not consist in bare morality ; in an ex- 
ternal reformation from gross sins; in 
attention to a round of duties in our own 
strength ; in acts of charity ; in a zeal- 
ous profession; in possessing eminent 
gifts : but in reconciliation to God ; re- 
pentance of sin ; faith in Christ ; obe- 
dience to liis word; and all as the ef- 
fect of regeneration bv the Spirit. 3 
John iii. 6. I'Cor. xi. 3. Tit. iii. 5. Bates's 
four last 'J'hings ; Jiopkius, Dreiin- 
court, Sherlock, ctnd PelloTjes, oti 
Death; Bji. Porteus's Poem on Death; 
Grove's admirable Sermon mi the fear 
af Death ; IVatts's JForld to Come. 

Sjiiritual Death is that awful state of 
ignorance,insensibirity, and disobedience, 
wliich mankind arc in by nature, and 
which exclude them from the favour and 
aijoynicnt of God, Luke i. 79. See SiN. 

Brothers of Death, a denomination 
usually given' to the religious of the or- 
der ot' St. Paul, the first hermit. They 
are called brothers of death, on account 
of the figure of a deatli’s licad which they 
were always to have witli them, in or- 
der to keep jiei'petually before them the 
Clioughts of dcatli. Tlie order was pro- 
bably suppressed by pojie Urban VIII. 

Death of Christ. The circumstances 
attendant on the deatli of Christ arc so 
well known, that they need not be in- 
serted here. As the subject, however, 
of all otlicr.s, is the most important to 
the Christian, a brief abstract of- what 
lias been said on it, from a sermon al- 
lowedly one of the best in the English 
language, shall here be given. “The 
hour of Christ’s death,” says Blair 
(vol. i. ser. 5.) “was the most critical, 
tlie most pregnant with gi-cat events, 
since houi’s had begun to be numbered, 
since time had begun to run. It seas 
the hour in which Christ was glorified 
oy his sufferings. Through the cloud 
of his humiliation his native lustre often 
broke forth, but never did it shine so 
bright as now. It was indeed the hour 
of distress, and of blood. It is' distress 
which ennobles e\'ery great character,, 
and distress was to glorify the Son of 
God. He Avas now to leach all man- 
kind, by liis example, how to suffer, and 
how to die. What magnanimity in all his 


words and actions on this great occa 
sion ! No ripbraiding, no complaining 
expression escaped n-om his lips. He 
betrayed no symptom of a weak, a 
discomposed, nr impatient mind. With 
all the dignity of a sovereign, he con- 
ferred pardoii on a penitent felloiv-suf- 
ferer ; with a greatness of mind beyond 
example, he spent his last moments in 
apologies and prayers for those rvho 
were shedding his blood. This was the 
hour in which Christ atoned for the sins 
of mankind, and accomjilished our eter- 
nal redemption. It was the hour ivhen 
that great sacrifice iVas offered up, the 
efficacy of which reaches back to the 
first transgression of man, and extends 
forward to the end of time : the hour, 
Avhen, from the cross, as from an high 
altar, the blood ivas flowing which wasli- 
ed away the guilt of the nations. In this 
hour the long series of prophecies, vi- 
.sions, types, and figures were accom- 
plished. This Avas the centre in Avhich 
they all met. You behold the laiv and 
the proiiliets standing, if Ave may speak 
so, at tlie foot of the cross, and cioing 
homage. You behold Moses and Aaron 
bearing the ark of the covenant; David 
and Elijah presenting the oracle of tes- 
timony. You lichokl all the priests and 
sacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, 
all the types and symbols assembled to- 
gether to rcceii’e their consummation. 
This sects the hour of the abolition of 
the law, and the introduction of the Gos- 
pel; the hour of terminating the old and 
beginning the new dispaisation. — It is 
finished. When he uttered these AVords 
lie ch.anged the state ot the universe. 
This Avas the e\'er-memorable point of 
time Avhich sejiarated the old and the 
new Avorld from each other. On one 
side of the point of separation you be- 
hold the laAv, Avith its priests, its sacri- 
fices, and Its rites, retiring from sight 
On the other side you behold the Gos- 
pel, Avith its simple and venerable in- 
stitutions, coming forward into aucav. 
Significantly was the A'cil of the temple 
rent in tAvain ; for the gloiy then de- 
parted from betAveen the cherubims. 
The legal high priest delivered up his 
Urim and Thumniim, his breastplate', 
his robes, and his incense ; and Christ 
stood forth as the great high priest of 
all succeeding generations. Alt 's on 
Avhich the fire had blazed for age.-, Avere 
noAV to smokg. no more. Noav it Avas 
also that he threAv doAvn the’ Avail of 
partition Avhich had so long divided the 
Gentile from the JeAv; and gathered 
into one all the faithful, out of every 
kindred and people. IPis was the hour 
of Christ’s triumph overall tlie powers 
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nf darknran; the hour in which he I thing nppn a person for what it is not, as 
overthrefw dominions and thrones, led i tvhcn falsehood is made to pass for tinth. 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto i See Hypocrisy. 
men ; then it was that the foundation of 1 DECEPTION, SELF. See Self- 


every pagan temple shook ; the statue 
of every false god tottered on its base ; 
the priest fled from his falling shrine, 
and the heathen oracles became dumb 
for ever ' — 7'his nvas the hour when our 
Lord erected that sfiiritual kh7gdo7n 
which is 7ievcr to C7id, His enemies 
imagined that in this hour they had suc- 
cessfully accomplished their jilan for his 
tlestniction ; but how little did the)'- 
know that the Almighty was at that 
moment setting him as a king on the 
hill of Sion ! How little did they know 
tliat their badges of mock royalty were 
at that moment converted into the sig- 
nals of absolute dominion, and the in- 
struments of irresistible power! The 
reed which they put into his hands be- 
rame,a i-od o f iron, with which he was 
to break in pieces his enemies ; a scep- 
tre with which he was to nile the uni- 
verse in righteousness. The ci-oss, j 
which they thought was to stigmatize 
him with ihfam)', became the ensign of 
his renown. Instead of being the re- 
proach of his followers, it was to he 
their boast, and their glory. The cross 
was to shine on palaces and churches 
throughout the earth. It tvas to be as- 
sumed as the distinction of the most 
powerful monarchs, and to wave in the 
fianner of victorious armies, when thei 
memory of Herod and Pilate should be 
accursed; when Jerusalem .should be 
rctluced to ashes, and the Jews be va- 
gabonds over all the- world.” See 
Atonement ; Pearson and Barrow 
on the Creed; Owen's Death of Death 
in the Death of Christ; Charnoek's 
Works, vol. ii. on the Necessity, Volun- 
tai’iness, istc. of the Death of Christ. 

DECALOGUE, the ten command- 
ments given by God to Moses. ' 

The ten commandments wei-e en- 
graved by God on two tables of stone. 
The Jews, by way of eminence, call these 
commandments the ten words, from 
^vhence they had afterwards the name 
of deealogue ; but, they joined the fir.st 
and second into one, and divided the last 
into two. They understand that against 
stealing to relate to the stealing of men, 
or kidnapping ; alleging, that the steal- 
ing one another’s goods or. property is 
forbidden in the last commandment. 
The church of Rome has struck the se- 
cond commandment miite out of the de- 
calogue; ’and, to make their number 
complete, has split the tenth into two. 
The rehson is obvious. 

DECEIT consists in passing.- any || 


Deception. 

DECL.4MATIOK, a speech made 
in public in the tone and manner of an 
oration, uniting the cxjiression of action 
to the propriety of pronunciation, in or- 
der to give the senti.ment its full im- 
pression on the mind. It is used also in 
a derogatory sense ; as when it is said, 
such a speech was mere declamation, it 
implies that it was deficient in point of 
reasoning, or had more sound than sense. 

Declamation of the Pulpit. 
“The dignity and sanctity of the place, 
•and the importance of the subject, re- 
fjuire the preacher to exert the utmost 
powers of his voice, to produce a pro- 
nunciation that is perfectly distinct and 
harmonious, and that he observe a de- 
portment and action which is expressive 
and graceful. The preacher should not 
roar like a common crier, and rend the 
e.ar with a voice like thunder ; for such 
kind of declamation is not only without 
meaning and without persuasion, but 
highly incongruous with the meek and 
gentle spirit o+ the Gospel. He should 
likewise take particular care to avoid 
I a monotony ; his voice should rise from 
the beginning, as it were, by degree.s, 
an(l its greatest strength should be ex- 
erted in the application. Each inflexion 
of the voice should be adapted to the 
phrase and to the meaning of the words ; 
and each remarkable expression should 
have its peculiar inflexion. I'hc dog- 
matic requires a plain uniform tone of 
voice only, and the menaces of God’s 
word demand a greater force than its 
promises and rewards ; but the latter 
should not be pronounced in the soft' 
tone of a flute, nor the former with the 
loud sound of a trumpet. The voice 
should still retain its natural tone'in all 
its various inflexions. Happy is that 
preacher who has a voice t?iat is at.once 
strong, flexible, and ' harmonious. ,An 
air of complacency and benevolence, as 
well as devotion, should be constantly 
visible in the countenance of th^reach- 
er ; but every appearance of affectation 
must be carefully avoided ; for nothing 
is so disgustful to an audience as even 
the semblance of dissimulation. Eyes 
constantly rolling, turned towards hea- 
ven, and streaming with tears, i-ather 
denotea hypocrite than a man possessed 
of the real spirit of religion, and wlui 
feels the true import of what he 
preaches. An air of affected devotion 
infallibl}'' destro)'s the efficacy of 'all 
that tl)e-nreacher can say, hou-ever jii.st 
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aiid it may be. On the other' 

liancl, he nr.ist avoid evert' appearance 
of mirth or Vailleiy, or of th-at cold un- 
feeling manner'tvhich is so apt to freeze 
the heart of his hearers. The body 
should in general be erect, and in a na- 
tural and eas}’ attitude. Tlte perpetual 
movement or contortion of the body has 
a ridiculous effect in the pulpit, and 
makes the figure of a preacher and a 
hhrlequiu too similar ; on ■ the other 
hand, he ought not to remain constantly 
upright and motionless like a speaking 
statue. The motions of the hands give a 
strong expression to a discourse ; but 
they should be decent, grave, noble, 
and expressive. The preaclier ■\vho is 
incessantly in action, who is perpetually 
clasping his hands, or who menaceswith 
a clenched fist, or counts his arguments 
on his fingers, will only excite mirth 
among his auditory. In a word, decla- 
mation is an art that the sacred orator 
should study with assiduity. The design 
of a sermon is to convince, to affect, and 
to persuade. The voice, the counte- 
nance, and the action, which arc to pro - 
duce the triple effect, arc therefore ob- 
jects to which the preacher should par- 
ticularly applv liimsclf.” Sec Sermon. 

DECRLEt^ OF GOD are his settled 
purposes, whereby he foreordains what- 
soever ''omes to pass, Dan. iv. 24. Acts 
XV. 18. Eph. i. 11. This doctrine is the 
subject ot one of the most perplexing 
controversies that has occurred among 
mankind ; it is not, however, as some 
tliink, a novel doctrine. The opinion, 
liiat whatever occurs in the world at 
large, or in the lot of private individuals, 
is the result of a previous and unaltera- 
ble arrangement Ity that Supreme Power 
which presides over Nature, has always 
keen held by many of the \mlgar, and 
has been believed bv speculative men. 
'Pile ancient stoics, Zeno and Chrysip- 
pus, whom the Jewish Essencs seem to 
nave followed, asserted the existence 
of a Deity, that, acting wisely but ne- 
cessarily, contri\'cd the general system 
of the world ; from which, by a series 
of causes, whatever is now done in it 
unavoidably results. Mahomet intro-- 
duced into his Koran the doctrine of ab- 
solute predestination of the course of 
human affairs. He represented life and 
death, prosperity and adversity, and 
every event that befalls a man in this 
woidd, as the result of a previous deter- 
mination of the one God who rules over 
all. Augustine aTid the whole of the 
earliest reformers, but especially Cal- 
vin, favoured this doctrine. It was ge- 
nerally asserted, and publicly o%vned, 
in most of the confessions of faith of the 


I reformed churches, and particularly in 
the church of England ; and to this, we 
may add, that it was maintained b)' a 
great number of divines in the last two 
centuries. 

As to the nature of these decrees, it 
must be observed that they are not the 
result of deliberation, or the Almighty’s 
debating matters within .himself, rea- 
soning in his own mind about the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of. things, as 
creatures do ; nor are they merely ideas 
of things future, but settled determina- 
tions founded on his sovereign will and 
pleasure, Is-a. xl. 14.. They are. to be 
considered as eternal: this is evident; 
for if God be eternal, consequently his 
jfurposes must be of , equal duration with 
himself : to suppose otherwise, would 
be to. suppose that there was a time 
when he was undetermined and muta- 
ble; whereas no new determinations or 
after thoughts can anse in his mind. 
Job xxiii. 13, 14.— 2. They are free, 
without any compulsion, and not ex- 
cited by any motive out of himself, Rom. 
ix. 15.-:-3. They are infinitehj wise, dis- 
playing his glory, and ])romoting the 
general good, Rom. xi. 33. — 4. They 
are imnntta'ble, for this is the result of 
his being infinitely perfect ; for if there 
were the ‘least change in God’s under- 
standing, it would be an instance of im- 
perfection, Mai. iii. 6. — 5. Tliey are 
extensive or unwcrsal, relating to all 
creatures and things in heaven, earth, 
and hell, Eph. i. 11. Prov. xvi. 4. — 6. 
They are secret, or at least cannot be 
known till he be pleased to discover 
them. It is therefore presumption for 
any to attempt to enter into or judge of 
his secret jnirpose, or to decide upon 
what he has not revealed. Dent. xxix. 
29. Nor is an unknown or su/t/ioscd de- 
cree at anv time to be the rule of our 
conduct. His revealed will alone must 
be considered as the rule by which we- 
are to judge of the event of things, as 
well as of our conduct at large, Rom. 
xi. 34. — 7. Lastly, they are effectual ; 
for as he is infinitely wise to plan, so he 
is infinitely powerful to perform : his 
coujiscl shall stand, and he will do all 
his fileasure, Isa. xlvi. 10. 

'Phis doctrine should teach us, 1. Ad- 
miration. “ He is the rock, his work is 
perfect, for all his ways are judgment ; 
a God of truth, and without iniquity ; 
just and right is he,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 
— 2. Bextercnce. “Who would not fear 
thee, O King of nations ? for to thee 
doth it appertain,” Jer. x. 7. — 3. Hu- 
mility. “ 0 the depth of the I'ichcs, both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
— ^Itow unsearchable are his judgments, 
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and his \vays past finding out!” Rom. 
xi. -33 . — - Su5missio7i. “ For he doeth 
according to-/«‘s will in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth ; and none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, "Vi^luat doest thou 
Dan. iv. 35. — 5. Desire^ for heaven. 
“ What I do, thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt know hereafter,” John 
xiii. 7 See Nkcessity, Predestina- 
tion. 

Decrees of Councils are the laws 
made by them to regulate the doctrine | 
and policy of the Church. Thus the acts 
of the Chi^stian council at Jerusalem 
are called. Acts xvi.- 4. 

DECRETAL, a letter of a pope, de- 
termining some point pf question in the 
ecclesiastical law. The decretals com- 
]3ose the second part of the canon law. 
The first genuine one, acknowledged by 
all the learned as such, is a letter of 
Pope Siricius, written in the year 385, 
to Himerus, bishop of Taiwagona, in 
Spain, concerning some disorders which 
had crept into the churches of Spain. 
Gratian published a collection of decre- 
tals, containing all the ordinances made 
bv the popes till the year 1150. Gregory 
IX. in 1227, following the example of 
Theodosius and Justinian, formed a con- 
stitution of his own, collecting into one 
body all the decisions and all the causes 
tvhi’ch served to advance the papal 
power; which collection of decretals 
was called the Pentateuch, because it 
contained five books. 

DEDICATION, a religious cere- 
mony, whereby any person or thing is 
solemnly consecrated, or set apart to 
the service of God and the pui'iioses of 
region. 

The use of dedications is veiy ancient,' 
botli among the wor.shippers of the true 
God, and among the heathens. In the 
Scripture we meet with dedications of 
tlie tabeiTiacle, altars, See. Under 
Christianity dedication is only applied 
to a church, and is projierly the conse- 
cration thereof. See Consecration. 

DEFENCE. See Self-defence. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 
{Field Defensor,) a peculiar title be- 
longing to the king of England ; as Ca- 
tholicus to the king of Spain, and Chris- 
tianisshnus to the king of France. 
These titles were given by the popes of 
Rome. That of Fidei Defensor was fir.st 
conferred by Leo X. on king Henry 
VIII. for writing against Martin Lu- 
ther; and the bull for it bears date 
quinto iclus, October 1521. It was af- 
terwards confii-med by Clement VII.' 
But the pope, on H^enry’s. suppressing 
the houses of religion,, at' tlie time' of /he 
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refoiTTiation, not only deprived him of 
his title, but deposed him from his crown 
also; though, imthe 35th year of his 
reign, his title, 8cc. was confirmed by 
parliament, and has continued to be used 
liy all his successors. Chamberlayne 
says, the title belonged to the king'i of 
England before that time, and for proof 
hei'eof appeals to several chartc.rs'grant- 
ed to the University of Oxford ; so that 
jiope Leo’s bull was only a renovation of 
an ancient right. 

DEGRADATION, Ecclesiastical, is 
the deprivation of a priest of his dimity. 
We have an instance of it'in the eighth 
century at Constantinople, in the person 
of the. patriarch Constantine, who was 
made to go out of the church backwards, 
stripped of his pallium, and anathema- 
tized. In our own country, Cranmer 
was degraded liy order of thd bloody 
queen Mary. They dressed him in 
episcopal robes, made only_ of canyas ; 
put the mitre on his head, and the pRs- 
toral staff in his hand, and in this attire 
showed him to the people, and then 
stripped him piece by piece. 

DEISTS, a class of people whose 
distinguishing character it is, not to 
profess any particular form or system 
of religion ; but onN to acknowledge 
the existence of a God, and to follow 
the light and law of Nature, rejecting 
revelation and ojiposing Christianity. 
The name of deists seems to have been 
fii’st assumed, as the denomination of a 
party, about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, by some gentlemen in France and 
Ital)’’, who were desirous of thus dis- 
guising their opposition to Christianity 
by a more honourable appellation thaii 
that of atheists. Viret, an eminent re- 
former, mentions certain persons in his 
epistle dedicatory, prefixed to the se- 
cond volume of his Instruction Chre- 
tienne, pulffished in 1653, who called 
themselves by a new name, that of 
deists. These, he tells us, professed to 
believe in God, Init shewed no regard 
to Jesus Christ, and considered the doc- 
trine of the apostles and evangelists as 
fables and dreams. He adds, tliat they 
laughed at all religion, though they out- 
wardly conformed to the religion of 
those with whom they lived, or ^vhom 
they wished to please, or feared to of- 
fend. Some, he observed, professed to 
believe the immortality of the soul ; 
others denied both this doctrine and that 
of pi’ovidence. Many of them were con- 
sidered as persons of acute and subtile 
genius, and tool^ains in disseminating 
their notions. Trie deists hold, that, 
considering the multiplicity of religions, 
the numerous pretences to revelation. 
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and llie precarious arguments generall)'^ 
advanced in proof thereof, tlie best and 
surest way is to return to tne simplicity 
cjf. nature, and the belief of one God ;'i 
which is the only tiaith agreed to by all 
nations. They complain, that the free- 
dom of thinking and reasoning is op- 
pressed under the yoke of religion, and 
that the minds of men are tyrannized 
OTer, by the necessity imposed on them 
of believing inconceivable mysteries; 
and contend that nothing should be re- 
quired to be assented to or believed but 
what their reason clearly conceives. 
The distinguishing character of modern 
deists is, that they discard all pretences 
to revelation as the effects of imposture 
or enthusiasm. They profess a regard 
for natural religion, though they are far 
from being agreed in their notions coh- 
cerningit. , 

They are classed by some of their own 
writers into mortal and immortal de- 
ists ; the latter acknowledging a future 
state ; and the former denying it, or re- 
jiresenting it as veiy uncertain. _Dr. 
Clarke distinguishes four sorts of deists. 
1. Those who pietend to believe the 
existence of an l•ternal, infinite, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being, who made 
the world, without concerning liimself 
in the government of it. — 2. Those who 
believe the lieing and natural provi- 
dence of God, but deny tlie difference 
of actions as morally good or evil, re- 
solving it into the arbitrary constitution 
of human laws ; and therefore they snp- 
po.se that God takes no notice of them. 
With respect to botli these classes, he 
oJjserves that their opinions can con- 
sistently terminate in notliing but down- 
right atheism. — 3. Those who, having 
right appreliensions concerning the na- 
ture, attributes, and all-governing pro- 
vidence of God, seem also to have some 
notion of his moral perfections ; though 
tJiey consider them as transcendent, and 
sucii in tiaturc and degree, that Ave can 
form no true judgment, nor argue Avith 
any certainty concerning them : but they 
deny the immortality of human souls; 
alleging that men perish at death, and 
that the preseiit life is the Avhole of hu- 
man existence. — 4. Those Avho belicA-e 
the existence, perfections, and jjroA'i- 
dence of God, the. obligations of natural 
I’eligion, and a state of future retribu- 
tion, on the evidence of the light of Na- 
ture, Avithoiit a divine revelation ; such 
as these, he say.s, are the only true de- 
ists: but their ])rinciplcs, he ajjprchcnd.s, 
should lead them to embrace Chris- 
tianity j and therefore he concludes that 
there is noAV no consistent scheme of 
deism in the world. The first dcistical 


II Avrilef of any note that appeared in this 
country Avas Herbert, baron of Cher- 
buiy. He lived and Avrote in the se- 
venteenth centuiy. .His book De Veri- 
tcite Avas first published at Pans in 1624. 
This, together Avith his book De Caiisis 
Jirrorian, and his treatise De Relii^ione 
Raid, Avere afterwards published in Lon- 
don. His celebrated work De Religioiie 
Gentiiiiim Avas published at Amsterdam 
in 1663 in 4to., and in 1700 in 8vo.; and 
an English translation of it Avas publish- 
ed at London in 1705. As he Avas one 
of the first that formed deism into a 
system, and asserted the sufticienc)’, 
universality, and absolute perfection of 
natural religion, Avith a view to discard all 
cxtraordinai’3' rcA'clation as useless and 
needle.ss, Ave shall subjoin the five fun- 
damental articles of this universal reli- 
gion. They are these : 1. There is one 
sujjreme Godi'*— 2. That he is chiefly to 
be Avorshipped. — 3. That piety and vii'- 
tue arc the princi]jal part of his avoi>- 
.ship. — 4. Tliat avo must repent of out 
sins ; and if we do so, God Avill pardoit 
them. — 5. Tltat thei’e are rcAvards for 
.good men and punishments for bad men. 
both here and hereafter. A number of 
advocates have appeared in the same 
cause ; and hoAvever they may have 
difleretl, among themselves, they have 
lieen agreed in their attempts of invali- 
dating the evidence and autliority of di- 
vine revelation. We might mention 
Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, \Vool- 
ston, Tindall, Morgan, Chubb, lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, Paine, and 
some add lord Shaftesbury to the num- 
ber. Among foreigners, Volt.aire, Rous- 
I scan, Condorcet, and many other cele- 
brated French authors, have rendered 
themselves conspicuous by their deisti- 
cal Avritings. “ But,” as one observes, 
“the friends of Christianity have no 
reason to regret the free and unreseiwed 
i discussion Avliich their religion has tm- 
jdergone. Objections have been stated 
] and tn'ged in their full force, and as 
fully ansAvered ; arguments and niillery 
have been repelled : and the controversy 
between Christians and deists has called 
forth a great number of cxcellent.Avriters, 
Avlto luiA'c’ illustrated both the doctrines 
and evidences of Christianity in a mai>- 
ner that will ever reflect honour on their 
names, and be of lasting service to the 
cause of genuine religion, and the best 
interests of mankind.” See articles 
Christianity, Infidklitv, Inspira- 
tion, and ScRiPTURK, in this Avorlc. 
Deland's Flew of Dcistical Waiters ; 
Hennons at Boyle’s Lecture ; Hahjbur- 
ton’s R'atural Rclii^ion insujjicknt ; 
Leslie’s Short Method ivith the Deists ; 
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Ii\sho]i Watson's Apology for the Bible ; 
Fuller’s Qospel of Christ its O’ivn Wit- 
ness Bishop' Porteus’s Charge to the 
Clergy, for 1794 ; and his su.nanary of 
Uie Jivi'acnces of Christianity. 

DEITY OF CHRIST. See Jesus 
Christ. 

DELUGE, the flood which over- 
flowed and destroyed the earth. This 
flood .makes one of the most considera- 
ble epochas in chronology. Its history 
is given by Moses, Gen. vi. and vii. 
Its time is hxed'by the bcstchronologers 
to the year from the creation 1656, 
answering to the year before Christ 
22,93. From this flood, the state of the 
world is divided into diluvian andaiz^e- 
diluvian. 

Men who have not paid that regard 
to sacred history as it deserves, have 
cavilled at the account given of an uni- 
versal deluge. Their olijections princi- 
jially him upon three points : 1. The 
want of any direct history of that event 
In' the profane writers of antiquity. — 2. 
The apparent impossibility of account- 
ing for tlie quantity of water necessary 
to oyerflow the whole .earth to such a 
dejjth as it is said to have been. — ^And, 
3. There ajipearing no necessity for an 
universal deluge, as the same end might 
have been accomplished by a partial 
one. 

To the above arguments we oppose 
the plain declarations of Scripture. God 
declared to Noah that he was resolved 
to destroy every thing that had breath 
under heaven; or had life on the e.arth, 
by a flood of waters ; such was the 
threatening, such was the execution. 
The waters, Moses assures us, covered 
the whole earth, buried all the moun- 
tains ; every thing perished therein that 
had life, excepting Noah and those witli 
him in the ark. Can an universal de- 
luge be more clearly expressed i' If the 
deluge' had only been partial, there had 
been no necessity to spend an hundred 
years in the building of an ark, and 
shutting up all sorts of animals therein,- 
in order to , re-stock the world: they 
had been , easily and readily drought 
from those parts of the world not over- 
flowed into those that were ; at least, 
all the birds never would have been de- 
stroyed, as Moses says they were, so 
long as they had wings to bear them to 
those parts where the flood did not 
reach. If the waters had only over- 
flowed the nei^ibourhood of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, they could not be 
fifteen cubits above the highest moun- 
tains ; there was no rising that height 
but they must spread themselves, by the 
laws 01 gravit}', oi'cr the re.st of the 


earth ; unless perhaps they had been 
retained there by a miracle y in that 
case, Moses, no doubt, would have re- 
lated'the miracle, as he did that of the 
waters of the Red Sea,'8cc. It may also 
be obsen'ed, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz 
Italy, France, Switzerland, (Germany, 
England, 8cc. there are frequently found 
in places many scores of leagues from 
the sea, .and even in the tops of high 
mountains, whole trees sunk de,ep under 
ground; as also teeth and bones of ani- 
mals, fishes entire, sea-shells, ears of 
corn, &c. petrified ; which the best 
naturalists are agreed cowld never have 
come there but by the deluge. That 
the Greeks and western nations had 
some knowledge of the flood, has never 
been denied ; and the Mussulmen, Chi- 
nese, and Americans, ha\'e -traditions 
of the deluge. The ingenious Mr. 
Bryant, in his Mythology, has pi’etrt' 
clearly })roved that the deluge, so far 
from lieing unknown to the heathen 
world at large, is in reality 'conspicuous 
throughout every one of their acts of 
religious worship. In India, also. Sir 
William Jones has discovered, that in 
the oldest mythological books of that 
country, there is such an account of the 
deluge', as corresponds sufficiently with 
that of Moses. 

Various have lieen the conjectures of 
learned men as to the natural causes of 
the deluge. Some have supposed that 
a quantity of water was created on pur- 
pose, and at a proper time annihilated 
by Divine power. Dr. Burnet supposes 
the primitive earth to have been no 
more than a crust investing tlie water 
contained in the ocean ; and in the cen- 
tral abyss which he and others suppose 
to exist in the bowels of the earth at 
the time of the flood, this outward crust 
broke in a thousand pieces, and sunk 
down among the watei’, which thus 
s]icuted up in vast cataracts, and over- 
flowed the ivhole surface. Others, sup- 
posing a sufficient fund of water in the 
sea or abys.s, think that the shifting of 
the earth’s centre of gravity drew after 
it the water out of the channel, and 
overwhelmed the several’ parts of the 
earth successii’cly. Others ascribe it to 
the shock of a comet, and Mr. King siqi- 
oscs it to arise from subterraneous fires 
ui-sting forth with great violence under 
the sea. But are not most, if ‘not all 
these hypotheses quite arbitrary, and 
Avithout foundation from the words of 
Moses It is, perhaps, in vain to attempt 
accounting for this event by natural 
cause.s, it being altogether miraculous 
and supematural, as a punishment to 
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men for the corruption then in the 
■world. Let us be satisfied with the 
sources which Moses gives us, namely, 
tlie fountains of the great deep broken 
up, and the windows of heaven opened; 
that is, the waters rushed out from the 
hidden abyss of the bowels of the earth, 
and the clouds poured do-\vn their rain 
incessantly. Let it suffice us to know, 
tliat all the elements are under God’s 
power ; that he can do with them as he 
pleases, and frequently in ways we are 
Ignorant of, in order to accomplish his 
own purposes. 

The principal writers on this subject 
have been Woodyard, Cockburri, Brij- 
emt, Bnruet, IVhiston, StiUingJlcei,King, 
Culcott and Tiglcr. 

DEPRAVITY, corruption, a change 
from jierfection to imperfection. See 
Fat.l, Sin. 

DEPRECATORY, a term applied to 
the manner of performing some cere- 
monies in the form of prayer. The form 
of absolution in the Greek church is dc- 
prccatii'e, thus expressed — Maxj God 
absolve you; wliercas in the Latin 
church it is declarative — I absolve yoxc. 

DESCENT of Cbi'ist into Hell. See 
Hki.l. 

DESER'l'ION, a term made use of 
to denote an unhappy state of mind, oc- 
casioned liy the. sensible influences of 
the divine favour being withdrawn. 
Some of the best men in all ages have 
siiflercd a temporary susiiension of di- 
vine enjoyments, Joli xxix. 2. Ps. li. Is. 
xlix. H.'Lam. iii. 1. Is. i. 10. The 
causes of this must not be attributed to 
the Almiglity, since he is always tli'e 
s-anic, but must arise fi'om ourselves. 
Neglect of duty, improper views of Pro- 
vidence, self-confidence, a worldly spi- 
rit, lukewarmness of mind, inattention 
to the means of grace, or open trans- 
gression, may be considered as leading 
to this state. As all tilings, however, 
are under the divine control, so even 
desertion, or, as it is sometimes express- 
ed in .Scripture, “the hidings of God’s 
face,”_mai’ be useful to excite humility, 
exercise faith and patience, detach us 
from the world, prompt to more vigorous 
action, bring us to look more to God as 
the fountain of happiness, conform us to 
his word, and increas'e our desires for 
that state of blessedness which is to 
come. Hei-vcifs Ther. and yJsfi. dial, 
xix.; Wattses Mcdit. on Job, xxiii. 3.; 
Lambert's Ser, vol. i. scr. 16.; L'lavel's 
Works, voi. i. p. 16T. folio. 

DESIRE is an eagerness to obtain or 
enjoy an object which we suppose to be 
good. Those desires, says Dr. Watts, 
that arise' without any cxiircss ideas of 
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the goodness or agi’eeableness of theii' 
object to the mind beforehand, such as 
hunger, thirst, &c. ; are called ajijietites; 
Those which arise from our perception 
or opinion of an object as good ar agree- 
■able, are most properly called passions. 
Sometimes -both these are united. If 
cur desire to do or receive good be not 
violent, it is called a simple inclination 
or propensity. When it rises high, it is 
termed longing: when our desires set 
our active powers at -work to obtain the 
very same good, or the same soft of 
good, which another desires, if is called 
emxdaiion. Desire of pleasures of sense, 
is called sensxiality; oi honour, is called 
ambition; of riches, coT)f?07n??2m. The 
objects of a good man’s desires are, that 
God may be glorified, his sins forgiven 
and subdued, his alfections enlivened 
and placed on God as the supreme ob- 
ject of love, -his afflictions sanctified, 
and his life devoted to the service of 
j God, Prov. xi. 23. Ps. cv. 19. 

I DESPAIR, the loss of hope; that 
I state of mind in which a person loses 
his confidence in the divine mercy. 

Some of the best antidotes against de- 
spair, says one, may be taken from the 
consideration, l. '0*f the nature of God, 
liis goodness, mercy, 8cc. — 2. The tes- 
timony of God: he hath said, he de- 
siretli not the death of the sinner. — 5. 
From the works of God: he hath given 
his Son to die. — i. From his promises, 
Hcb. xiii. 5. — 5. From his command: 
j he hath commanded us to confide in his 
I mercy. — 6. From his expostulations, 
Ike. Jiaxter on Religioxxs Melancholy; 
Claude's Essuips, p. 388, Robinson’s 
edit; Gisborne's Sermon on Religious 
JDes/iondencx/. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS, those who 
bclicye.that the final punishment threat- 
ened in the Gosjiel to the wicked and 
impenitent consists not in an eternal 
j preservation in misery and torment, but 
I in a total extinction of being, and that 
the sentence of annihilation shall be ex- 
ecuted with more or less torment, pre- 
ceding or attending the final period, in 
projiortion to tlie greater or less guilt 
of tlie criminal. 

Tlie name a.ssumcd by this denomi- 
nation, like those of many others, ta.kes 
for granted the question m di.spute, viz. 
that the Scripture word destruction 
means annihilation : in strict pi’Ojiriety 
of speech, thev should be called Anni- 
hilationists. The doctrine • is largely 
maintained in the sermons of Mr. Sa- 
muel Bourn, of Birmingham ; it was held 
also by Mr. J.N.Scott; Mr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich ; Mr. Marsom ; and many 
others 
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In defence^ of the system, Mr. Bourn 
argues as follows ; There are many pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the ultimate 
punishment to which wicked men shall 
he adjudged is defined, in the most pre- 
cise and intelligible terms, to be an evci*- 
lasting destruction from the power of 
God, which is equally able to destro)'^ 
as to preserve. So when our Saviour is 
fortifying the minds of his disciples 
against the power of men, by an awe of 
the far greater power of God, and the 
])unishment of his justice, he express- 
eth himself thus : Fear not them that 
kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do ; fear him ’luho is 
able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell. Here he plainly proposes the de- 
struction of the soul (not its endless pain 
and misery) as the ultimate object of 
the divine displeasure, and the greatest 
object of our tear. And when he says. 
These shall ao away into everlasting 
■jmnishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal, it appears evident that by that 
eternal jmnishment which is set in oppo- 
sition to eternal life, is not meant any 
kind of life, however miserable, but the 
same which the apostle expresses l)y 
everlasting destruction from the jire- 
sence and jiower of the Lord. The very 
term, death, is most frequently made 
use of to signify tlie end of wicked men 
in another world, or the final effect of 
divine justice in their punishment. The 
wages of sin (saith the apostle) is death; 
but eternal life is the gift of God, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. See 
also Rom. viii. 6. 

To imagine that by the term death is 
meant an eternal life, though in a con- 
dition of extreme misery, seems, ac- 
cording to him, to be confounding all. 
propriety and meaning of words. Death, 
when applied to the end of Avicked men 
inm future state, he says jbroperly de- 
notes a total extinction of life and being. 
It may contribute, he adds, to fix this 
meaning, if we observe that the state to 
which temporal death reduces men is 
usually tci-med by our Saviour and his 
apostles, sleefi; because from this death 
the soul shall be raised to life again: but 
from the other, Avhich is fully and pro- 
perly death, and of Avhich the former is 
but an image or shadow, there is no re- 
covery ; it is an eternal death, an ever- 
lasting dcstricction from the jircsence of 
the Lord, and the glory of his fiower. 

He next proceeds to tlie figures by 
which theetenial punishment of wicked 
men is described, and finds tnem per- 
fectly agreeing to establish the same I 
doctrine. • One figure or corhparison, I 
often used, is that of combustible mate- jj 
13 


rials thrown into a fire, Avhich w31 con- 
sequently be entirely consumed, if the 
fire be not quenched. Dejiart from me,, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, jirgfia- 
red for the devil and his angels. The 
meaning is, a total, irrevocable destruc- 
tion : for, as the tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the re, and is destroyed; as the 
useless chaff, Avhen separated from the 
good^grain, is set on fire, and, if the fire 
be .not quenched, is consumed; so, he 
thinks, it plainly appears, that the image 
of unquenchable or everlasting fire is not 
intended to signify the degree or dura- 
tion of torment, but the' absolute cer- 
tainty -of destruction, beyond all possi- 
I bility of recovery. So the cities of So- 
dom and Gomorrah are said to have 
suffered the vengeance of an eternal 
fire; that is, they Avere so effectually 
consumed, or destroyed, that they could 
nevei’ be rebuilt; the phrase, eternal 
fire, signifying the irrevocable destruc- 
tion of those cities, not the degree or 
duration qf the misery of tire inhabitants 
Avho' perished. 

The images of the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is nut quenched, 
used in Mark ix. 43, are set in opposi 
tion to entering into life, and intended to 
denote a period of life and existence. 

Our Saviour expressly assigns differ- 
ent degrees of future misery, in propor- 
tion to rrien’s .respective degrees of guilt, 
Luke xii. 47, 48. But if all wicked men 
shall suffer torments Avithout end, hoAv 
can any of them be said to suffer but a 
fcAV stripes i All degrees and distinc- 
tions of punishment, seem SAvalloAved 
up_ in the notion of never-ending or in- 
finite miseiy. 

_ Finally, death and eternal destruc- 
tion, or annihilation, iA properly styled 
in the NeAv Testament an everlasting 
punishment, as it is irrevocable and un- 
alterable for ever ; and it is most strictly 
and literally stA'led, an everlasting de~ 
structionfirom the jirescnce of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his fiower. 

P'r. Edwards, in his ansAver to Dr. 
Chauncey, on the salvation of all men, 
says that this scheme Avas provisionally 
retained by Dr. C.: i. e. in case the 
scheme of universal salvation should fail 
him : and therefore Dr. E., in his ex- 
am.ination of that Avork, appropriates 
a chapter to the -consideration of it. 
Among other reasonings against it are 
the folloAving: 

1. The different degrees of punish- 
ment Avhich the Avicked Avill suffer ac- 
cording to their works, proves that it 
doc.s not consist in annihilation, Avhich 
admits of no degrees. 

T 
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2. If it be said that the punishment of 
the wicked, though it will end in anni- 
hilation, yet shall be jmcccded tor- 
ment, and that this will be of different 
degrees according to the degrees of sin ; 
it may be replied, this is making it to be 
•compounded partly of torment, and 
partly of annihilation. The latter also 
appears to be but a small part of futiire 

unishment, for that alone will be in- 

icted on the least sinner, and on ac- 
count of the least sin ; and that all punish- 
ment which will be inflicted on any per- 
son above that which is due to the least 
sin, is to consist in torment. Nay, if we 
can form any idea in the present^ state 
of what would be dreadful or desirable 
in another, instead of its being any pun- 
ishment to be annihilated after a long 
series of torment, it must be a deliver- 
ance, to which the sinner would look 
forward with anxious desire. And is it, 
credible that this was the termination 
of torment tliat our Lord held up to his 
disciples as an object of dread? Can 
this be the destruction of body and soul 
in hell? Is' it credible that everlasting 
desti'uction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, 
should constitute only a part, and a 
s.'nall part, of future punishment; and 
such too, r.s, after a scries of tornmnt, 
must, next to being made happy, be the 
most acceptable thing that coiild befall 
them ? Can this be the object threatened 
by such language, as recompensing tri- 
bulation, and taking vengeance in fla- 
ming fire ? 2 Thes. i. Is it possible that 
God should threaten them with putting 
an end to their miseries ? Moreover, this 
destruction is not described as the con- 
clusion of a succession of torments, but 
as taking place immediately after the 
last judgment. When Christ shall come 
to be g'lorificd in his siiints, then shall 
the wicked be destroyed. 

3. Everlasting' destruction from the 
fircsence of the Lord, and from the glory 
o f his power, cannot mean annihilation, 
for tliat would lie no exertion of divine 
power, but merely the suspension of 
it: for let the upholding power of God 
be withheld for one moment, and the 
wbolc creation would sink into no- 
thing. 

4. The punishment of wicked men 
will be the same as that of wicked an- 
gels, Matt. XXV. 41. Depart ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his mtgels. But the punish- 
ment of wicked angels consists not in 
annihilation, but torment. Such is their 
present punishment in a degree, and 
.such in a gi'eatcr degree will be their 
punishment hereafter. They are “cast 


down to hell;” they “believe and trem- 
ble;” they are reseiwedin chains under 
darkness, to the judgment of^ the great 
day; they cried, saying, “What have 
we to do with thee ? Art thou come to 
torm'dnt us before our time ?” Could the 
devils but persuade themselves they- 
should be annihilated, they would believe 
and be at ease ratlierthan tremble. 

5. The Scriptures explain their o-wn 
meaning in the use of such terms ,as- 
dcath, destruction. See. Tlie second 
death is expressly said to consist in being 
cast into tie lake of fire and brimstone, 
and as having a part indhat lake, llev. 
XX. 14. xxi. 8 : which does not describe 
annihilation, nor can it be made to con- 
sist with it. The phrase cut him asun- 
der, Matt. xxiv. 51. is as strong as those 
of death, or destruction; yet that is 
made to consist of having their portion 
with hypocrites, where shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

6. The happiness of the righteous does 
not consist in eternal being, but in eter- 
nal well-being; and as the punishment 
of the wicked stands every where op- 
posed to it, it must consist not in the loss 
of being, but of well-being, and in suffer- 
ing the contrary. 

'’fhe great Dr. Watts maybe consi- 
dered, In some measure, a destmetion- 
ist; since it was his opinion that the 
children of ungodly parents who die in 
infancy are annihilated. See Annihi- 
lation, YlKhh', Bourn’s Sermons; Dr, 
Edwards on the Salvation of all 3Ien 
strictly examined; Adams’s View of 
Religions. 

DETRACTION, in the native im- 
portance of the word, signifi''s the with- 
drawing or taking off from a thing; and 
as it is applied to the reputation, it de- 
notes the impairing or lessening a man 
in point of fame, rendering him less va- 
lued and esteemed bv others.^ Dr. Bar- 
row observes (l^'^orks, vol. i. ser. 19,) 
that it differs from slmtder, -which in- 
volves an 'imputation of falsehood ; from 
reviling, which includes bitter and foul 
language; and from which is 

of a more general purport, extending in- 
ditTerently to all kinds of persons, quali- 
ties, and actions ; but detraction espe- 
cially respects worthy pm’soiis, good 
qualities, and laudable^ actions, the re- 
putation of which it aimeth to destroy. 
It is a fault oppo.sed to candour. 

Nothing canbe more incongnioustvith 
the spirit of the Go.spel, the example of 
Christ, the command of God, and the 
love of mankind, than a spirit oX detrac- 
tion; and yet there are many who 
never seem happy but vvhen they are 
employed in this work : they teed and 
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Jive upon thg su]3posccl infirmities of 
others ; they allotv excellence to none ; 
they depreciate e^'ery thing that is 
praise- worthy; and, possessed of no\ood 
tlieniselves, they think all others are 
like tliem. “ O ! my soul, come thou not 
into their secret ; unto their assemljly, 
iliine honour be not thou united.” 

DEVIL, Aiaf.-iXoj, calumniator, or slan- 
derer; afitllen angel, especially the chief 
of them. He is called Abaddon in He- 
brew, Apollyon in Greek, that is, de- 
stroyer. — Angel of the bottomless pit. 
Rev. ix.-ll. — Prince of the world, John 
xii. 31. — Prince of darkness, Eph. vi. 12. 
— A roaring lion, and an' adversary, 1 
Pet. V. 8.— A sinner from the beginning, 

1 John iii. 8. — Beelzebub, Matt. xn. 24. — 
Accuser, Rev. xii. 10. — Belial, 2 Cor. vi. 
15. — Decei\’er, Rev. xx. 10. — ^Dragon, 
Rev. xii. 3. — Liar, John viii. 44. — ^Levia- 
than, Is. xxvii. 1 . — Lucifer, Is. xiv. 12. — 
Murderer, John viii. 44. — ^Serpent, Is. 
xxvii. 1.— Satan, Job ii. 6. — Tormentor, 
Matt, xviii. 34. — The god'bf this world, 

2 Cor. iv. 4. See Satan. 

DEVOTEE, in the primary sense of 

the word, means a ]3erson wholly given 
up to acts of piety and devotion ; but it 
is usually understood, in a bad sense, to 
denote a bigot, or supei’stitious person. 

DEVOTION, a reli.^ious and fervent 
exercise of some public act of religion, 
or a temjjer and disposition of the' mind 
righ-tly affected with such exercises.- It 
is also taken for certain religious ])rac- 
tices which a j)crson makes it a rule to 
discharge regidarly. "Wherever the 
\'ital anrl unadulterated spirit of Chris- 
tian devotion jjrevails, its immediate ob- 
jects v/ill be to adore the perfections of 
God ; to entertain with reverence and 
complacence the various intimations of 
his pleasure, especially those contained 
in holy v/rit ; to acknowledge our abso- 
lute dcpendfr.ee on and infinite obliga- 
tions to him ; to confess and lament the 
disorders of our nature, and the trans- 
gressions of our lives ; to implore his 
gi’ape and mercy througli Jesus Christ ; 
to intercede for our brethren of man- 
kind ; to pray for the propagation and 
estalilishment of ti-uth, righteousness, 
and peace, on earth ; in fine, to long for 
a' more entire conformity to the will of 
God, and to lireathe after tlie evbrlast- 
ing enjoyment of his friendship. The 
effects of such a spirit habitually che- 
rished, and feelingly expressed before 
him must surely be important and hap- 
jiy. Among tliese may be reckoned a 
profound humility in the sight of God, 
a high veneration for his presence and 
atd’ibutes, an ardent zeal for his wor- 
ehip and honour, a constant imitation of 
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our Saviour’s divine example, a diffusive 
charity for men of all denominations, a 
generous and unwearied self-denial, a 
total resignation to Providence, an iry- 
creasing esteem for the Gospel, witli 
clearer and firmer hopes of that immoi>- 
tal life which it has brought to light.” 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,'in the 
school theology, an aiipellation given to 
certain books of holy Scrijiture, which 
were added to the canon after the rest, 
either by reason they were not wrote 
till after the compilation of the canon, 
or Ijy reason of some dispute as to their 
canonicitjc The word ' is Greek, being 
comjiounded of SeutcJoi, second; and 
xavjvix.v, canoniccil. 

Tlie Jews, it is certain, acknowledged 
several books in their canon, which were 
put there later than the rest. They say 
that under Esdras, a great assembly of 
their doctors, which they call, by way 
of eminence, the. synapoi^ue, made 
the collection of the sacred hooks which 
we now have in the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament ; and they agree that they put 
books therein which liad not been so be- 
fore the Bab.vlonish captivity; such as 
those of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, See. 
and those of Esdras and Nehemialn 
And the Romish church has since added 
others to the canon, that v/ere not, and 
could not be, in the canon of the Jews, 
by reason some of them were not com- 
posed till after : such as the book of Ec-^ 
clesiasticus, with several of the apocry- 
phal books, as the Maccabees, wisdom, 
&c. Others were added still later, by 
reason their canonicity had not been yet 
examined; and till such examen and 
judgment they might be set aside at 
jileasure. But since that church has 
ronounced as to the canonicity of those 
ooks, there is no more room now for 
her members to doubt of them, thail 
there was for the Jews to doubt of those 
of the canon of Esdras. And the deu- 
terocanonical books are with them as 
canonical as the proto-canonjcal ; the 
only difference lietween them consisting 
in this, tliat the canonicity of the one 
was not generally kno.wn, examined, and 
settled, as soon as that of the others. 
The deiiterocanonical books in the 
modei-n canon arc, the book of Esther, 
either the whole, or at least the seven 
la.st chapters thereof; the- epistle to the 
Hebrews; that of James,, and that of 
Jude ; the second of St. Peter, the se- 
cond and third of St. John, and the Re- 
velation. I'he deiiterocanonical parts of 
books arc, the hymn of the tliree chil- 
dren ; the prayer of Azaria,h; the his- 
tories of Susannah, of Bel and the D;vi- 
-goii ; the last chaiiter of St. Ma-k tUv 
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bloody sweat; and the appearance of 
the_ angel related in St. Luke, chap, 
xxii. and the histoiy of the adulterous 
Avoman ■ in St. Jolin, chap. viii. See 
Canon. 

DIET, an assembly of the states of 
Germany. W e shall only take notice, 
in this place of the more I’emarkable 
of those which have been- held on the 
affairs of religion. 1. The diet of -Augs- 
burgh, in the year 1530, Avas assembled 
to re-umte the princes of the empire, in 
}'elation to some religious matters. The 
emperor himself presided in this assem- 
bly Avith the greatest magnificence ima- 
ginable. , The elector of Saxony, follow- 
ed by several princes, presented the 
confession of faith, called the confession 
of Augsburgh. The emperor ended the 
diet Avith a decree, that no alteratibn 
should be made in the doctrines and ce- 
remonies of the Romish church till the 
council should order it othevAvise. — 2. 
The diet of Augsburgh, in 1547, Avas 
held on account of the electors being 
di\nded concerning the decisions of the 
council of Trent. The emperor de- 
manded that the management of that 
affair should be referred to him ; and it 
Avas resolved, that every one should con- 
form to the decisions of the council. — 
3. The diet of Augsburgh, in 1548, Avas 
assembled to examine some memorials 
relating to the confession of faith'; but, 
tlie commissioners not agi’eeing toge- 
tlier, the emperor named three divines, 
Avho drew the design of this famous in- 
terim, so Avcll knoAvn in Germany and 
elscAvhere. See Interim. — 4. The diet 
of Augsburgh, in 1550. In this assem- 
bly, tlie emperor complained that the 
interim Avas not observed, and demanded 
that all should submit to the council, 
Avhich they were going to reneAv at 
Trent; Avhich submission Avas resoh'ed 
upon, by a plurality of votes. — 5 . The 
diet of Niu’cmbcrg, in 1523. Here pope 
Adrian Vlth’s nuncio demanded the 
execution of Leo Xth’s Indl, and Charles 
Vth’s edict against Luther. But the as- 
sembly drew up a list of grievances, 
Avhich Avere reduced to an hundred ar- 
ticles, some AA^iereof aimed at the de- 
stiniction of, the pope’s authority, and 
the discipline, of the Romish church ; 
hoAvever, tney consented that the Lu- 
therans should be commanded not to 
Avrite against the Roman Catholics. — 
6. The diet of Nuremberg, in 1524. In 
this assembly, the Lutherans haAung the 
advantage, it Avas decreed that the pope 
snoulcl call a council in Germany ; but 
that, in the mean time, an assembly 
should be held at Spire, to determine 
what Avas to be believed and practised ; 


but Charles V. prohibited the holding 
this assemblv. — 7. The diet of Ratisbon, 
in 1541, Avas held for re-uniting the Pro- 
testants Avith the Roman Catholics. The 
emperor named three Roman Catholics 
and three Protestant divines, to agree 
upon articles. The Roman Catholics 
Avere, Julius Phlug, John Gropper, and 
John Eckius; the .Protestants Avere, 
Philip Melancthon, Martin Bucer, and 
John Pistorius; but, after a Avhole 
month’s consultation, they conld agree 
upon no more than five or six articles ; 
Avhich the emperor consented the Pro- 
testants should retain, forbidding them 
to solicit any body to change the ancient 
religiori; — 8. The diet of Ratisbon, in 
1546, decreed that the council of Trent 
Avas to be folloAved, Avhich Avas opposed 
oy the Protestant deputies; and this 
caused a Avar against them. — 9. The diet 
of Ratisbon, in 1557, demanded a con- 
ference betAveen some famous doctpi-s 
of both parties ; Avhich conference Avas 
held at Worms, in September, betAveen 
tAvelve Roman Catholic and tAvelve Lu- 
theran cl iAunes ; but AVas soon dissoRed 
by the Lutherans being divided among 
themseh'es.— 10. The diet of Spire, lin 
1526. In this assembly (Avherein presi- 
.ded the archduke Ferdinand) the duke 
of Saxony, and the landgfave of Hefese, 
demanded the free exercise of the Lu- 
theran religion : upon Avhich it Avas de- 
creed, that' the emperor should be de^ 
sired to call a general, or national, coun- 
cil in Gcirmany Avithin a year, and that, 
in the mean time, every one should have 
liberty of conscience.-Lii. The diet of 
Spire, in 1529, decreed, that in the 
countries Avhich had embraced the hcAv 
religion, it should be laAvful to continue 
in it till the next council ; but that no 
Roman Catholic should be alloAved to 
turn Lutheran. Against this' decree six 
Lutheran princes, aoz. the elector .of 
Saxony, the marquis of Braiidenbui'g, 
the tAvo dukes of Lunenburg, the land- 
graAm of Hesse, and the prince of An- 
halt, Avith the deputies of fourteen im- 
perial toAvnS, protested in Avriting ; from 
Avhich solemn protestation came the fa- 
mous name of Protestants, Avhich ' the 
Lutherans presently after took. — 12. 
The diet of Worms, in 1521. In this as- 
sembly, Luther, being charged by the 
pope’s nuncio Avith heresy, and refusing 
to recant, the emperor, by his edict of 
Ma)'' 26, before all the prihees of Ger- 
mauA', publicly outlaAved him. 

diffidence, distrust. Avant’of con- 
fidence in ourselves. Diffidence, says 
Dr. Johnson, may .check resolution and 
obstiTict performance, but compensates 
its embarrassment by more important 
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ad^.'antages ; it‘- conciliates the proud, 
and softens tlie severe; averts envy 
from excellence, and censure from mis- 
can’iage. 

DIGGERS, a denomination which 
spnmg up in Germany, in the fifteenth 
century; so called because they dug 
their assemblies under ground in caves 
and forests. They derided the church, 
its ministers and sacraments. 

DILIGENCE, Christian, is -constan- 
cy in the performance of all those du- 
ties enjoined us in God’s sacred word. 
It includes activity and vigour — ^^vatch- 
fulness against intniding objects — ^firm- 
ness and resolution — ^patjence and per- 
severance.. The shortness of our time ; 
the importance of our woi'k ; the plea- 
sure which arises from discharging du- 
'ty; the uncertainty of the time of our 
dissolution; the consciousness we do not 
labour in vain ; together with the exam- 
ple of Christ and all good men, slrould 
excite us to the most unwearied dili- 
gence in the cause of God, of truth, and 
our own souls. 

DIMISSORY LETTER, a letter gi- 
ven by a bishop to a candidate for holy 
orders, having a title in his diocese, di- 
rected to some other bishop, and ghing 
leave for the bearer to be ordained by 
him. 

DIOCESE, the circuit of every bi- 
shop’s jm*isdiction. It is formed from 
the Greek ^ioikuctk, government. 

DIRECTORY, a kind of regulation 
for the'performance of religious wor- 
ship, drawp up by the assembly of di- 
vines in England, at the instance of the 
parliament, in 1644. It was designed to 
supply the place of the Liturg}', or Book 
of Common Prayer, the use of which 
tliey had abolished. It consisted of some 
genei'al heads, which were to be mana- 
ged and filled up at discretion; for it 
prescribed no form of prayer, or cir- 
cumstances of extemal worship, nor 
obliged the people to any responses, ex- 
cepting Amen. The substance of it is 
as follows; — It forbids all salutations 
and civil ceremony in the churches ; — 
the reading the scriptures in the con- 
gregation is declared to be part of the 
pastoi’al office ; — all the canonical books 
•of the old and New Testament (but not 
■of the Apocrypha) arc to be publicly 
•read in the vulgar tongue; how large a 
]K)rtion is to be read at once, is left to 
the minister, who has likewise the li- 
berty of expounding, Avhen he judges it 
necessary. It prescribes heads for the 
prayer before sermon ; it delivers rules 
for preaching the word ; the introduc- 
tion to the text must be short and clear, 
4iawn from <:he words or context, or 


some parallel place of Scripture. In 
dividing the text, the minister is to re- 
gard the order of the matter more than 
that of the words ; he is not to burden 
the memory of his audience with too 
many divisions, nor perplex their un- 
derstanding with logical phrases and 
tei-ms 'of arts ; he is not to start unne- 
cessaty objections ; and he is to be very- 
sparing in citations from ecclesiastical 
or other human writers, ancient or mo- 
dern, Sec. The Directory recommends 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer, as the most 
perfect model of devotion ; it forbids 
.private or lay persons to administer bap- 
tism, and enjoins it to be performed in 
the face of the congregation ; it orders 
the communion-table at the Lord’s sup- 
per to be so placed, that the communi- 
cants may sit about it. It also orders, 
that the sabbath be kept with the great 
est strictness, both publicly and private- 
ly; that marria.ge be solemnized by .a 
lawful minister of the word, who is to 
give counsel to, and pray for the par- 
ties ; that the' sick be visited by the mi- 
nister under whose charge they are ; the 
dead to be buried without any prayers 
or religious ceremonies; that days of 
fasting are to be observed when the 
judgments of God are abroad, or when 
some important blessings are desired ; 
that days of thanksgiving for mercies 
received be also observed ; and, lastly-, 
that singing of Psalms together in the 
congregation is the duty of Christians. 
In an appendix to this “Directory it is 
ordered, that all festivals, vulgarly call- 
ed holy' days, are to be abolished ; that 
no day is to be kept but the Lord’s day; 
and that as no place is capable of any 
holiness under pretence of consecration, 
so neither is it subject to pollution by 
any' superstition formerly used; and 
therefore it is held requisite, that the 
places of public worship • now used 
should still be continued and employed 
Should the reader be desirous of pem- 
sing this Directory at large, he may 
find it at the end of Male’s History of 
the Puritans. 

DISCIPLE, a scholar or one who at- 
tends the lectures, and professes the te- 
nets of another. A clisci/ile of Christ is 
one who believes his doctrines, imbibes 
his spirit, and follows his example. See 
•Christian. 

DISCIPLINE, Church, consists in 
putting chui’ch laws iri execution, and 
inlficting the penalties enjoined. See 
Church. 

DISCIPLINE, Book of, in the histo- 
ry of the church of Scotland, is a com- 
mon order drawn up by the assembly of 
ministers in 1650, for the reformation 
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and imirormity to be observed m the dis- | 
ciplhie and policy of the Church. In this 
book the government of the church by 
prelates is sec - aside ; kirk .sessions arc 
established ; the superstitious observa- 
tion of fast days and saint days is con- 
demned, and other regulations for the 
government of the church are deter- 
mined. Tiiis book Avas approved by 
the prh’-y council, and is called the first 
book of disciidine. ^ 

DISCONTENT, uneasiness at our 
pi’csent state. 

Man never ai^pears in a rvorsc light 
than Avhen he gives way to tliis disposi- 
tion.. It is at once the stron,^-est proof of 
his pride, ignorance, unbelief, and i-e- 
bellion against God. Let such remem- 
]3er, that discontent is a reflection on 
God’s government ; that it cannot alter 
the state of things, or make them bet- 
ter ; that it is the source of the greatest 
miseiy ; that it is an aijsolute violation 
of God’s law, Heb. xiii. 5 ; and that God 
has often puni.shcd it with the most sig- 
nal judgments. Numb. xi. Ps. evii. Sec 
CONTENTMKNT. 

DISCRETION, prudent behaviour, 
ari.sing from a knowledge of and acting 
agreeable to the difference of^ things. 
"There are,” says Addison, No. 22.5, 
Spect. “many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, I)ut there is none so 
useful as discretion: it is this, indeed, 
Avhich gives a value to all the rest; 
Avhicii s-ets them at work in their pro- 
per times and places, and turns them to 
the advantage of the person Avho is pos- 
sessed of them. Witliout it, learning is 
pedantry, and Avit impertinence ; virtue 
itself looks like Aveakness ; tlie best parts 
only qualify a man to be more sprightly 
in errors, and active to his OAvn preju- 
dice. 

“Discretion is a very different thing 
from cunning: cunning is only an ac- 
complishment of little, mean, ungene- 
rous minds. Discretion points out the 
nolilest ends to us, and pur.sues the most 
])ropcr and laudable methods of attain- 
ing them ; cunning has only priA''ate sel- 
fish aims, and sticks at nothing Avhich 
may make them succeed. Disci’etion 
has large and extended AueAvs, and, like 
a Avell formed eye, commands a Avhole 
horizon ; cunning is a kind of sliort- 
sightedness tliat discovers the minutest 
objects which are near at hand, but not 
ablc to discern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, tlie more it is discovered, gii'es i 
a greater authority to the person Avho 
possesses it ; cunning, Avheii it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a 
man incapable of -bringing about even 
those events which he might liave done. 
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had he passed only for a plain man 
Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of life ; 
cunning, is a kind' of instinct, that only 
looks out after our immediate interest 
and Avelfare. Discretion is only found in- 
men of strong sense and good under- 
standings ; cunning is often to be met 
Avith in brutes themselves, and in per- 
sons Avho are but the fcAvest remoA'cs 
from them. In short, cunning is only the 
mimic of disci’etion, and may pass upon 
Aveak men, in tlie same manner as viva- 
city is often* mistaken for Avit, and gi'a- 
vity for Avisdom.” See Prudexce. 

DISDAIN, contempt, as unworthy of 
one’s choice. It is distinguished from 
ihaughtiness thr.s: Hazightiness is foun- 
ded on the high .opinion Ave have of our- 
selA^es ; disdain on the Ioav opinion Ave 
have of others. 

DISINTERESTED LOVE. See 
Self-love. 

DISPENSATION, the act of deal 
ing out anything. The tivo" different 
methods of I’evealing the truths of the 
.Gospel before and after Christ’s death 
are called the Old and Neiv Testament 
Dispensation. The dealing of God Avith 
his creatures in his providence is called 
a dispensation. The state of supernatu- 
ral or revealed theology may also be di- 
A’ided into six dis]iensation’s. 1.- From 
the fall of Adam to the flood. — 2. From 
Noah to the giving the laAv. — 3. From 
that time to the time of David and the 
prophets. — 4. From David to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. — 5. The period from 
that, to the time of Clirist, finishes the 
Old Testament dispensation. — 6. From 
Christ to the end of time, the Gospel 
disjjensation. The-superiority of the last 
dispensation, as Dr. Watts observes, ap- 

{ lears, if Ave consider that it contains the 
airest and fullest rejiresentation of the 
moral laiv ; and Avhich is more particu- 
larly explained here than in any of the 
former dispensations. — 2. In this dispen- 
sation the Gospel or covenant of grace 
is revealed more perfectly and plainly 
than ever before; not in obscure ex- 
pressions, in types and carnal meta- 
phors, but in its own proper form and 
language. — 3. The rites and ceremonies 
under this dispensation are preferable to 
those in former times, and tliat in this 
respect: the)*’ are fewer, clearer, and 
much more easy. — 4. The Son of God, 
Avho Avas the real mediator through all 
former dispensations, has condescended 
to become the visible mediator of this 
dispensation. — 5. This dispensation is 
not confined to one family, or to one na- 
tion, or to a feiv ages of men, but it 
spreads through all the nations of the' 
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eartli, and l*caclies,to the end of time. — 
The encouragements and persuasive 
helps -which Christianity gives us to ful- 
fil the duties of the covenant, are much 
superior-to those which were enjoyed 
under an)' of the former dispensations. 
IVaUs’s Works, vol. i. ser. 47. 8vo. Gill’s 
Body of Div. Introd. Rohijison’s Ser- 
mons, p. 147. Ridgley’s Div. qu. 35. 

DISPERSION of mankind was oc- 
casioned by the confusion of tongues at 
the overthrow of Babel, Gen. xi. 9. As 
to the manner of the dispersion of the 
posterity of Noah from the plain of Shi- 
nar, it was undoubtedly conducted with 
the utmost regularity and order. The 
sacred liistorian informs us, that they 
were divided in their lands : ever)' one, 
according to his tongue, .according to his 
family, and according to his nation, Gen. 
X. 5, 20, 31. The ends of this disjiersion 
were to populate the earth, to prevent 
idolati*)', and to display the divine wis- 
dom and power. See Confusion of 
Tongues. 

DISPOSITION, that temper of-mind, 
which any person possesses. 

In eveiy man, says lord Kalms, there 
is something original thar serves to dis- 
tingiush him from others, that tends to 
form a charactei’, and to make him 
meek or fiery, candid or deceitful, I’eso- 
lute or timorous, cheeiful or morose. 
This original bent, termed disjiosition, 
must be distinguished from a princifile: 
the latter 'signifying a law of human 
nature makes part of the common na- 
ture of man ; the former makes part of 
tlie nature of this or that man. 

DISPUTATION, Religious, is the 
agitation of any religious question, in 
■order to obtain clear and adequate ideas 
of it. The propriety of religions dispu- 
tation or controversial divinity has been 
a matter of doubt with many. Some art- 
fully decry it, in order to destroy free 
inquiry. Some hite it, because they do 
not like to be contradicted. Others de- 
claim against it, -to save themselves the 
disgrace of exposing their ignorance, or 
the laliour of examining and defending 
their own theses. There are others 
who avoid it, not because they, are con- 
vinced of the impropriety of tl^e thing 
itself, but because of the evil tempei’ 
with which it is generally conducted. 

The propiiety of it, however, will ap- 
pear, if we consider that every article 
of religion is denied b)' some, and can- 
not well be believed without examina- 
tion, Iiy an)'. Religioq empowers us to 
investigate, debate, and controvert each 
article, in order to ascertain the evi- 
dence of its tnith. The divine writings, 
many of them, are controversial; the 


book of Job, and_ PauPs epistles, espe- 
cially. ' The ministry of our Lord was 
a peipetual controversy, and the apos- 
tles came at' truth by much disputing, 
Acts XV. 7. xvii. 17. xix. 8. -I'o.attena, 
however, to religious controversy with 
advantage, the following rules should be 
observed; 1. The question should be 
cleared from all doubtful terms and 
needless additions. — 2. The precise point 
of enquiry should be fixed.; — 3. That the 
object aimed at be tinith, and not the 
mere love of victory- — 4. Beware of 
a dogmatical spirit, and a supposition 
that you are always right.— 5. Let a 
strict I’ein be kejit on the passions when 
you are hard pushed. Vide Robinson’s 
Claude, p. 245, vol. ii; V/atts oti the 
Mind, chap. 10.; Beattie on rriilh,2>47, 
&c. ; Locke on the Understanding, chsip. 
10. vol. iii. 

DISSENTERS, those who separate 
from the established churcli. The num- 
ber of dissenters in this kingdom is very 
considerable. They are divided into 
several pai-ties ; the chief of wliich are 
the Presbyterians, Independent.s, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Methodists. See 
those articles, as also N onconformists 
and Puritans. 

DISSIDENTS, a denomination ap- 
plied in Poland to those ol the Luthe- 
ran, Calvinistic, and Greek jn-ofession. 
The king of Poland engages by the 
pacta conventa to tolerate them in the 
free exercise of their religion, l)ut they 
have often had reason to complain of 
the violation of these iiromises. 

DISSIMULATION, the act of dis- 
sembling. It has been distinguished 
from simulation thus: Siinulatmi is 
making a thing appear which docs not 
exist; dissimulation is keeping that' 
Avhich exists from ajipearing. Moralists 
have obseiwed that all dissimulation is 
not hypocrisy. A- vicious inan, who 
endeavours to" throw a veil over his bad 
conduct, that he may escape the notice 
of men, is not in the strictest sense of 
the word a hypocrite, since a man is no 
more obliged to proclaim his secret 
vices than any other of his secrets. The 
hyjiocrite is one who dissembles for a 
bad end, and hides the snare that 'he 
may be more sure of his prey ; and, not 
content with a negative virtue, or not 
ajipearing the ill man he is, makes a 
show of positive virtue, and appears the 
man he is not. Sec Hypocrisy. 

DISSOLUTION, deatli, or the se- 
paration of the body and soul. The 
■dissolution of the world is an awful 
event, which we have reason to believe, 
both from the Old Testament and the 
New, will certainly take place. 1. It is 
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not an incredible thintj, since nothing of 
n material nature is formed for perpe- 
tual duration. — 2. It will doubtless be 
under the direction of the Supreme Be- 
ing, as its creation ^vas. — 3. The soul of 
man will remain unhurt amidst this 
general desolation.— 4. It will be an in- 
troduction to a greater and nobler sys- 
tem in the government of God, 2 Pet. 
iii. 13. — 5. The consideration of it ought 
to have a great influence on us While in 
the present state, 2 Pet. iii. 11, 12. See 
Conflagration. 

DIVERSION, .something that, un- 
bends the mind, by turning it off from 
care. It seems to be something lighter 
than amusement, and less forcible than 
pleasure. It is an old simile, and a very 
just one, that a bow kept always bent 
will gro\v feeble, and lose its force. The 
alternate succession of business and di- 
version preserve the body and soul in 
the happiest temper. Diversions must, 
however, be lawful and good; The 
play-house, the gaming-table, the mas- 
querade, and midnight assemblies, must 
be con.sidered as inimical to the mo- 
rals and true happiness of man. The 
most rational diversions arc, conversa- 
tion, reading, singing, music, riding, &c. 
They must be moderate as to th'e time 
spent in them, and expense of them; 
seasonable, when we have (as Cicero 
observes) disjiatched our serious and 
important affairs. See Grove’s Regnla- 
tion of Diversions : Watts’s Improve- 
ment o f the Mind, vol. ii. sec. 9. Blair’s 
Sermons, \'ol. ii. p. 17. Burden’s Ser- 
mon on Amusements; Friend’s JLven- 
vief Atynisements. 

'DIVINATION, is a conjecture or 
surmise formed conceraingvsome futui-e 
event from something v/hich is suppo- 
.sed tobe a presage of it; but between 
which there is no I'eal connection, only 
what the imagination of the diviner is 
pleased to assign in order to deceive. ' 

Divination of all kinds being the off- 
spring of credulity, nursed by imposture, 
and strengthened by superstition, was 
necessarily an occult science, retained 
in the hands of the pilests and priest- 
esses, the magi, the soothsayers, the 
augurs, the visionaries, the priests of the 
oracles, the false prophets, and other 
like professors, till the coming of Jesus 
Christ, when the, light of the Gospel 
dissipated much of this darkness. The 
vogue lor these pretended sciences and 
arts is nearly jiast, at least in the en- 
lightened parts of- the world. There 
are nine different kinds < of divination 
mentioned- in Scripture. These are, 1. 
Those whom Moses calls Meonen of 
Anan, a cloud, Deut. xviii. 10. — 2. Those 


whom the prophet calls, in the same 
place, Menacheseh, which the Vulgate 
and -generality of intcipreters render 
Augur. — 3. Those who in the same 
place are called Mecascheph, which 
the Septuagint and Vulgate translate 
“a man given, to ill practices.” — 4. 
Those whom in the same chapter, ver. 
11. he calls Hhober. — 5. ' Those who 
consult thq spirits, called Python. — 6, 
Vl^itches, or magicians, called Judeoni. 
— 7. Mecromancers, who consult the 
dead. — 8.' Such as consult staves, Hosea, 
iv. 12. called by some Rhahdomahey. — 

9. Hepatoseopy, or the consideration of 
the liver. 

Different kinds of divination which 
have passed for sciences, we have had : 

1. Aeromancy, divining by the air. — 

2. ’ Astrology, by the heavens. — 3. Au- 
gury, by the flight and singing of birds,, 
&c. — 4. Chiromancy by inspecting tlie 
hand. — 5. Geomancy, by observing of 
cracks or clefts in the eailh. — 6. Ha- 
ruspicy, by inspecting the bow.els of ani- 
mals. — 7. Horoscopy, a branch of astro- 
logy, marking th e position of the heavens 
when a man is bom. — 8. Hydromancy, 
b_v water. — 9. Physiognomy, by the 
countenance. (This, however, is consi- 
dered by some as of a different nature, 
and worthy of being rescued from the 
rubbish of superstition, and placed 
among the useful sciences. Lavater has 
Avritten a celebrated treatise on it.) — 

10. Pyromancy, a divination made by 
fire. Thus we see what arts have been 
practised to deceive, and how designing 
men have made use of all the four ele- 
ments to impose upon Aveak minds. 

DIVINE, something relating to God. 
The Avord is also -used figuratively for 
any thing that is excellent, extraordi- 
nary, and that seems to go beyond the 
poAver of nature and the capacity of 
man. It also signifies a minister, or cler- 
gyman. See Ministf.r. 

DIVINITY, the science of theology. 
SeeTHF.oLOGV. 

DIVISIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See Schism. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution of mar- 
riage, on separation of man and-Avife. 
Divorce,a mensa et thoro,\. e. from bed 
and board, — in this case the Avife has' a 
suitable' maintenance alloAved her out of 
her husband’s effects. Divoree a vin- 
culo matrimonii, i. c. from the bonds of 
matrimony, is strictly and properly di- 
Amrce. This happens either in conse- 
quence of criminality, as in the case of 
adulteiy, or through some essential im- 
pediment ; as consanguinity, or aflinity 
Avithin the degrees forbidden, pre-con- 
tract, impotency, 6cc. of Avhich impedi- 
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merits the ctJion law allows no less 
than 14. In these cases the woman 
Tcccivcs again only what she brought. 
Sentences which release the parties a 
vinculo matrimonii, on account of im- 
puberty, frigidity, consanguinity Avithin 
the jirohibited degrees, jrrior marriage, 
or Avant of the requisite consent of pa- 
rents or giiai’dians, are not pi'operly 
dissolutions of the marriage contract, 
but judicial declarations that there ne- 
ver Avas any mai’riage; such impedi- 
ment .subsisting at the time as rcnaei’ed 
the celebration of the maridage rite a 
mere nullity. And the rite itself con- 
tains an ekeeption of these impedi- 
ments. 

'Die laAV of Moses, says Dr. Paley, 
for reasons of local expediency, per- 
mitted the JcAvish husband to jmt aAvay 
his Avife ; but Avhether for ev'ery cause, 
or for Avhat cause, appears to haA-e been 
controverted amongst the inteipretcrs 
of those times. Christ, the precepts of 
whose religion Averc calculated for more 
general use and obseiwation, rdAmkes his 
permission - as riven to the Jews for 
their hardness of heart, and promulges 
a laAV ydiich Avas thenceforward to 
confine divorces to the single cause of 
adultery in the Avife, Matt. xix. 9. In- 
ferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and Avife, although they ’will 
not authorize such a dissolution of the 
marriage contract as Avould leave either 
at liberty to many again ; for it is that 
liberty in Avhich the danger and mis- 
chief of divorces principally consist. 
The laAV of this countiy, in confoi’mity 
to our Saviour’s injunction, confines the 
dissolution of the man'iage contract to 
the single case of adultery in the Avife ; 
and a divorce even in that case can only 
be brought about by an act of parlia- 
ment, founded upon a previous senti- 
ment in the spiritual court, and a ver- 
dict against the adulterer at common 
laAV ; Avhich proceedings taken tugether, 
compose as complete an investigation 
of the complaint as a cause can receive. 
Sec Paleifs Mor. and Pol. Philosojihij, 
p. ST'S ; noddridge’s Lectures, lect. 73. 

DOCET/E, tiic folloAvers af Julius 
Cassianus, one of the Valentinian sect, 
towards the close of the second cen- 
tuiy. They believed and taught that 
tlie actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ 
were not in reality, but only' in appear- 
ance. 

DOCTRINE, the principles or po- 
sitions of any sect or master. As the 
doctrines of the Bible are the first prin- 
ciples and the foundation of religion, 
tlicy should be carefully examined and 
well understood. The Scriptures pre- 
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I sent Us Avith a copious fund of evangelic 
truth, Avhich, though it has .not the form 
jof a regular system, yet its parts are 
I such, that, Avhen united, make the most 
I complete body of doctnne that Ave can 
{possibly have. Eveiy Christian, but 
divines csjiecially, should make this 
their stud}', because all the various doc- 
trines should be insisted on in public, 
and explained to the people! It is not, 
hoAvever, as some suppose, to fill up 
every part of a minister’s semion, but 
considered as the basis upon Avhich the 
practical part is to be built. Some of 
the divines in the last centuiy over- 
charged their discourses Avith doctrine, 
especially Dr. OAven and Dr. Goodwin. 
It Avas common in that day to make 
thirty or forty remarks before the im- 
mediate consideration of the text, each 
of Avhich Avas just introduced, and Avhich, 
if enlarged on, Avould have afforded 
matter enough for a Avhole sermon. A 
Avise preacher Avill join doctidne and 
practice together. 

Doctrines, though abused by some, 
yet, properly considered, Avill influence 
the heart and life. Thus the idea of 
God’s sovereignty excites submission; 
his poAver and justice promote fear; his 
holiness, humility and purity ; his good 
ness, a ground of hope; his love excites 
joy; the obscurity of his providence 
•requires patience ; his faithfulness, con- 
fidence, &c. 

DOMINICANS, a religious order; 
in some places called Jacobins, and in 
others Predicants, or preaching friars. 
The Dominicans take their name from 
their founder, Dominic de Guzman, a 
Spaniard, bom in 1170, at Calaroga, in 
Old Castile; he Avas first canon and 
archdeacon of Ossuna ; and aftei’Avards 
preached Avith great zeal and vehe- 
mence against the Albigenses in Lan- 
guedoc, where he laid the first founda- 
tion of his order. It Avas approA^ed of 
in 1215 by Innocent III. and confirmed 
in 1216, by a bull of Honorius III. under 
the title of St. Augustin ; to Avhich Do- 
minic added several austere precepts 
and observances, obliging the brethren 
to take a voav of absolute ])ovei'ty, and 
also the title of preaching friars, be- 
cause public instmetion Avas the main 
end of their institution, and to abundo'n 
entirely all their revenues and posses- 
sions. The first convent Avas founded 
at Thoulouse, bv the bishop thereof and 
Simon de MontFort. Tavo years after- 
Avards they had another at Paris, near 
the bishop’s house ; and some time after, 
a -third in the Rue St. Jaques, (St. 
James’s street,) Avhence the denomina- 
tion of Jacobins. Just before his death. 
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Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresney, with 
'twelve of the brethren, into England, 
Avliere-they founded their lirst monas- 
tery at Oxford, in the year 1221, and 
^oon- after another at London. In the 
year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
the city of London gave them two NVhole 
■streets, by the river Thames, where 
they erected a very commodious con- 
vent; whence that place is still called 
Blackfriars, from the name l)y which 
the Dominicans were called in England. 
St. Dominic at first only took the habit 
of the regular canons ; that is, a black 
cassock and rochet : but this he quitted, 
in 1219, for that which they have ever 
since wom, which, it is pretended, was 
shown bv the Blessed Virgin herself to 
the beatified Renaud d’Orleans. This 
order has lieen diffused' throughout the 
whole known world. They reckon 
three popes of this order, above sixty 
■cardinals, several patriarchs, a hun- 
dred and fifty archbishops, and about 
eight hundred bishops, besides masters 
of the sacred palace, whose office has 
been constantly discharged by a reli- 
gious of this order ever since St. Domi- 
nic, who held it under Honorius III. in 
1218. 

Of all the monastic orders, none en- 
joyed a higher degree of power and 
authority than the Dominican friars, 
whose' credit was great, and their in- 
fluence universal. But the measures 
tliey used in order to maintain and ex- 
tend their authority were so perfidious 
and cruel, that their influence began to 
decline towards the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The tragic story of 
Jetzer, conducted at Bern, in 1509, for 
determining an uninteresting dispute 
between them and the Franciscans, i-e- 
lating to the immaculate concefition, will 
reflect indelible infamy on this order. 
In order to give the reader a view of 
the impious frauds which have some- 
times been carried on in the church of 
Rome, we shall here insert an account 
of this stratagem. 

The Franciscans maintained that the 
Virgin Mary was . born without • the 
blemish of original sin; the Dominicans 
asserted the contrary. 

The doctrine of the Franciscans, in 
an age of darkness and superstition, 
could not but be popular; and hence 
the Dominicans lost gTOund from day to 
day. To support the credit of their 
order, they resolved, at a chapter held 
at Vimpsen, in the year 1504, to have 
recourse to fictitious visions and dreams, 
in 'which the people at that time had 
an easv faith ; 'and they determined to 
make Bern the scene of their opera- 


tions. A person named ■ Jetzer, who 
was extremely simple, and much in- 
clined to .austerities, and who had ta- 
ken their habit as a lay-brother, v/as 
chosen as the instrument of the delu- 
sions thej' were contriving. One of the 
four Dominicans, who had undertaken 
the management of this plot, conveyed 
himself secretly into Jet'zei-’s cell, and 
about midnight appeared to him in a 
horrid figure, surrounded' with howling 
dogs, and'seeming to blow fire from his 
nostrils, by the means of a box of com- 
bustibles which he held near his mouth. 
In this 'frightful form he approached 
Jetzer’s bed, told him that he was the 
•ghost of a Dominican, who had been 
killed at Paris, as a judgment pf Hea 
ven for laying aside his monastic habit ; 
that he was condemned to purgatory 
for- this crime ; adding, at the same 
time, that' by his means he might be 
rescued from his misery, which was be- 
yond expression. This story, accom- 
panied with horrible cries and bowlings, 
frighted poor Jetzer out of the little wits 
he had, and engaged him to promise 
to do all that was in his power to de- 
liver the Dominican from his torment. 
Upon this the impostor told_ him, that 
nothing but the most extraordinary moi'- 
tifications, such as the dincipline of the 
ivhiji, performed during eight days by 
the whole monasteiy, and Jetzer’s lying 
prostrate in thie form of one crucified 
in the chapel during mass, could con- 
tribute to his deliverance. He added, 
that the pcrfomance of these mortifica- 
tions would draw down upon Jetzer the 
peculiar protection of the Blessed Vir- 
gin ; and concluded by saying, that he 
would appear to him again, accompa- 
nied with two other spirits. Morning 
was mo sooner come, than Jetzer gave 
an account of this apparition to the rest 
of the convent, who all unanimously 
advised him to undergo the discipline 
that Was enjoined him, and every one 
consented to bear his share of the task 
imposed. The deluded simpleton obey- 
ed, and was admired as a saint by the 
multitudes that crowded about the con- 
vent ; while the four friars that managed 
the, imposture magnified, in. the most 
pompous manner, the mii’acle of this 
apparition in their sermons, and in their 
discourses. The night after, the appa- 
rition was rfenewed with the addition of 
two impostors, dressed like devils, and 
Jetzer’s faith was- augmented by hear- 
ing from the spectre all the secrets of 
his life and thoughts, which the impos- 
tors had learned from his confessor. 
In this and some subsequent scenes (the 
detail of whose enormities, for the sake 
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of brevity, Ave shall here omit) the im- 
postor talked much to Jctzer of the 
Dominican order, which he said ’fas 
peculiarly' dear to the Blessed Virgin : 
lie added, that the Vii-gin knew herself 
to be conceived in original sin ; that the 
doctors who taught the contraiy were 
in purgatory ; that the Blessed Virgin 
abhorred the Franciscans for making 
her equal with hei' Son ; and that the 
town of Bern would be destroyed for 
harbouring -such plagues within her 
walls. In one of these ajiparitions Jctzer 
imagined that the voice of the spectre 
resembled that of the prior of the con- 
vent, and he iVas not mistaken; but, not 
suspecting a fraud, he gai^e little atten- 
tion to tins. The prior appeared in 
various forms, sometimes in tliat of St. 
Barbara, at others in tliat of St. Ber- 
nard : at length he assumed that of the 
\'irgin Mary, aud, for that puipose, 
clothed himself in the halhts that wei-e 
employed to adorn the statue of the 
\hrgin in the great festi\'als. The little 
images, that on these, days are set on 
the altars, tverc maJb use of for angels, 
which, being tied to a cord that passed 
through a pulley oi'cr Jetzer’s head, 
rose up and down, dnd danced about 
the pretended Virgin to increase the 
delusion. The Virgin, thus equipped, 
addressed a long discourse to Jetzer, in 
wliich, among other things, she told him 
that she was conceived m original sin, 
though she ha;i remained but a short 
time under that blemish. She gave him, 
■as a miraculous proof of her presence, 
a host, or consecrated wafer, which 
turned from white to i-ed in a moment ; 
and after various visits, in which the 
greatest enonnities were transacted, 
Uie Virgin-prior told Jetzer that she 
would give him the most affecting and 
undoubted marks of' her Son’s love, by 
imprinting on him the Jive wounds that 
pierced Jesus on the cross, as she had 
done Ijefore to St. Lucia and St. Catha- 
rine. Accordingly she took his hand by 
force, and stiaick a large nail through 
it, which threw' the poor dupe into the 
.greatest torment. The next night this 
masculine virgin brought, as he pre- 
tended, some of the linen in wnich 
Christ had been buried, to soften the 
wound; and gave Jetzer a soporific 
draught, wdiich had in it the blood of an 
unbaptized child, some gi’ains of in- 
cense and of consecrated^ salt,/ some 
quicksilver, the hairs of the eye-brows 
of a child ; all which, with some stupi- 
fying and poisonous ingredients, were 
mingled together by the prior' with 
magic ceremonies, and a solemn dedica- 
tion of himself to the devil in liope of 


his succour. _ The draught threw the 
poor >vretch into a sort of lethargy, du- 
ring which the monks imprinted bn his 
body the other four wounds of Christ 
in such a manner that he' felt no pain. 
When he awakened, he found, to his 
unspeakable joy, those impressions on 
his body, and came at last to fancy him- 
self a representative of Christ in the 
various parts of his passion. He was, 
in this state, exposed to the admiring 
multitude on the principal altar of the 
convent, to the great mortification of 
the Franciscans. The Dominicans gave 
him some other draughts, that threw 
him into con^'ulsions ; which were fol- 
lowed by a pipe into the mouths of tw'o 
images, one of Mary, and another of 
the child Jesus, the foiTner of which had 
tears painted uppn its cheeks in a lively 
manner.' The little Jesus asked his mo- 
ther, by means of this voice (which was 
that ot the prior’s,) why she wept.^ and 
she answered, that her tears were ow- 
ing to the impious manner in which the 
Franciscans attributed to her the ho- 
nour that was due to him, in saying 
that she was conceived and born with- 
out sin. 

The apparition.s, false jmodigies and 
abominable strata»;ems ot these Domi- 
nicans were repeated every night ; and 
the matter was at length so grossly 
over-acted, that, simple as Jetzer was, 
he at last discovered it, and liad almost 
killed the prior, who appeared to him 
one night in the form of the Virgin with 
a crown on her head. The Dominicans 
fearing, by this discoveiy, to lose the 
frtiits of their imposture, thought the 
best method would be to own the whole 
■matter to Jetzer, and to engage. him, 
by the most seducing promises of opu- 
lence and glory, to cany on the cheat. 
Jetzer was persuaded, or at least ap- 
peared to be so. But the Dominicans 
suspecting that he was not entirely 
gained over, resolved to poison him ; 
but his constitution was so vigorous,, 
that, though they gave him poison five 
several times, he was not destroyed by 
it. One day they sent him a loaf pre- 
pared with some spices, which, growing 
gi'een in a day or two, he threw a piece 
of it to a wolf ’s whelps that were in the 
monastery, and it killed them immedi- 
ately. At another tim.e tliey poisoned 
the host, or consecrated wafer ; but, 'as 
he vomited it up soon after he had swal- 
lowed it, he escaped once more. In 
short, there were no means of securing 
him, which the most detestable impiety 
and barbarity could invent, that they 
did not put in practice : till finding, at 
last, an opportunity of getting nut of the 
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convent, lie tlirew himself into the hands 
of the magistrates, to whom he made a 
full discovery of this inferaal plot. The 
aflfair being brought to Home, commis- 
saries were sent from thence to exa- 
mine the matter; and the whole cheat 
being fully proved, the four friars ^yere 
solemnly degraded from their ])ncst- 
hood, and Avere burnt alive on the last 
day of May, 1509. Jetzer died_ some 
time after at Constance, having poisoned 
himself, as Avas helieved by some. Had 
his life been taken aAvay before he had 
found an opportunity of making the dis- 
covery already mentioned, this cxTccra- 
ble and horrid plot, Avhich in many of 
its circumstances Avas conducted with 
art, Avould have liccn handed down to 
posterity as a stupendous miracle. 

The Dominicans A\;ere pci’pctually 
employed in stigmatizing Avith the name 
of heresy numbers of Icanicd and pious 
men ; in' encroaching upon the rights 
and properties of others, to augment 
their possessions; and in laying the 
most iniquitous snares and stratagems 
for the destruction of their adversaries. 
They Avere the principal counsellors by 
whose instigation and advice Leo X. 
Avas determined to tlie iiulilic condem- 
nation of Luther. The ])apal sec never 
lutd more active and useful abettors 
tlian this oixlcr, and that of the Jesuits. 

•DO.MIXION OF GOD, is his abso- 
lute right to, and authority over, all his 
creatures, to do Avith them as he jdcascs. 
It is distinguished from his poAver thus: 
his dominion is a right of making Avhat 
lie ])leases, and ])osscssing Avhat he 
makes, and of di.sposing Avliat he doth 
possess; Avhereas Ids fiovjer is an ability 
to make Avhat he hatli a right to create, 
to hold Avhat he doth iiossess, and to 
execute Avhat he hath pinqAosed or re- 
solved. 

DONATISTS, ancient schismatics, 
in Africa, so denominated from their 
le.ader, Uonatus. They had their ori- 
gin in the year 311, Avhcu, in the room 
of Mensurms, Avho died in that year, on 
his return toliome,Caicilian Avas* elected 
bishoj) of Carthage, and consecrated, 
Avithout the concuiTcncc of the Numi- 
dian bishojis, by those of Africa alone, 
Avhom the people refused to acknoAv- 
ledgc, and to Avhom they opposed Ma- 
jorinus, Avho accordingly Avas ordained 
bv Donatus bishop oi Casni Nigi’x. 
They Avere condemned, in a council 
held at Rome, tAvo years after their se- 
paration ; and aftci’Avards in another at 
Arles, the year folloAving; and again at 
Milan, before Constantine the Great, 
m 316, Avho depri\"ed them of their 
churches, and sent their seditious bi- 


shops irlto banishment, and punished 
some of them Avith deatli. Their cause 
was espoused by another Donatus call- 
ed the Great, the principal bi.shop of 
that sect, Avho, Avith numbers of his fol- 
loAvers, Avas exiled by order of Con- 
stans. Many of them Avere punished 
Avith great severity. — See Ciucumcel- 
LioKES. HoAVCA-er, after the accession 
of Julian to the throne in 362, they Avere 
])ermitted to’ retuni, and restored to 
their former liberty. Gratian published 
seA'eral edicts against them, and in 377 
deprived them of their churches, and 
prohibited ’ all their assemblies. But, 
notwithstanding the severities they suf- 
fered, it appears that they had a very 
considerable number of churches to- 
Avards the close of this century ; but at 
this time they began to decline, on ac- 
count of a schism among themseh'^es 
occasioned by tlie election of two bi» 
shojAs, in the room of Parmenian, the 
successor of Donatus: one party elected 
Primian, and Averc called Prhnianists ; 
and another Maximian, and Avere called 
A'laximiauists. Their decline Avas also 
precipitated by the zealous opposition 
of St. Augustine, and by the Auolcnt 
measures Avhich Averc jAursued agains*- 
them by order of the emperor Honoiuus, 
at the solicitation of two councils held 
at Carthage, the one in 404, and the 
other in 411. Many of them Avere fined, 
their bishops Avere’ banished, and some 
put to death. This sect revived and 
miiltijAlicd under the ]Arotcction of the 
Vandals, Avho invaded Africa in 427, and 
took possession of this province: but it 
sunk again under ucav severities, Avhen 
their emjAire Avas overturned, in 534. 
Nevertheless, they remained in a sepa- 
rate body till the close of this centur)’, 
Avhen (Jregory, the Roman pontiff, used 
various methods for supjAressing them ; 
his zeal succeeded, and there arc fcAv 
traces to be found of the Donatists after 
this period. Tliey Avere distinguished by 
other appellations, as Circumcellioncs, 
Moutenses or Afojinlainfern, Canijietes, 
Pu/iites, 6cc. They held three coun- 
cils; that of Cita in Numidia, and tAvo at 
Canhiige. • 

The Donatists, it is said, held that 
baptism conferred out of the church, 
that is, out of their sect, Avas null ; and 
accordingly they rebaptized those avIao 
joined their party from other churches; 
they also re-orclained their ministers. 
Donatus seems like.Avisc to have embra- 
ced ttie doctrine of the Arians ; though 
St. Augustine afiirms that the Donatists 
in this' point kept clear of the errors of 
their leader. 

DORT, Synod of; a national synod. 
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summoned by autliority of tlie states- 
general, ' Mie provinces . of Holland, 
Utrecht, and O very ssel excepted, and 
held at Dort, 1618. The most eminent 
divines of the United Provinces, and 
deputies from the churches of England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hessia, 
and the Palatinate, assembled on this 
occasion, in order to decide the contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and Ar- 
minians. The synod had hardty com- 
menced its deliberations before a dis- 
pute on the mode of proceeding, drove 
die Arminian party from the assembly. 
The Arminians insisted upon beginning 
with a refutation of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines, especially that of reprobation; 
whilst the synod determined, that, as 
the remonstrants were accused of de- 
parting from the reformed faith, they 
ought first to justify themselves^ by 
scriptural proof of their own opinions. 
All means to persuade the Arminians 
to submit to this procedure having fail- 
ed, they were banished the synod, for 
their refusal. The synod, "however, 
proceeded in their examination of the 
Anninian tenets, condemned their opi- 
nions, and excommunicated their per- 
sons: whether justly or unjustly, let 
tlie reader determine. Surcl}! no one 
can be an advocate for the persecution 
wliich followed, and which drove these 
men from their churches and country 
into exile and poverty. The autliority 
of this synod was fa'r from being uni- 
versally, acknowledged, either jn Hol- 
land or in England. The provinces of 
Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelder- 
land, and Groningen, could not be per- 
suaded to adopt their decisions; and 
they were opposed by king Jhmes I. 
and ai’chbishop Laud, in England. 

DOSITHEANS, an ancient sect 
among the Samaritans, in the first ce\i- 
tury of the Christian icra; so called 
from Dositheus, who endeavoured to 
persuade the Samaritans that he was 
the Messiah foretold ' by Moses. He 
had many followers, hiitl his sect was 
still subsisting at Alexandria in the time 
of the patriarch Eulogius, as appears 
from a decree of that patriarch pub- 
lished by Photius. In that decree, Eu- 
logius accuses Dositheus of injui'iously 
treating the ancient patriarchs and pro- 
phets, and attributing to himself the 
spirit of prophecy. He makes him con- 
temporai’y with Simon Magus; and ac- 
cuses him of corrapting the Pentateuch, 
and of composing several books directly 
contrary to the law of God. 

DOUBTS and Fears, are terms fre- 
quently used to denote the uncertainty 
of inind we are in respecting our inte- 


rest in the divine favour. The causes pi 
our doubts may be such as these : pei>- 
sonal declension : not knowing the ex- 
act time, place, or means of our conver- 
sion; improper views of the charac 
ter and decrees of God; the fluctuation 
of religious experience as to the enjoy- 
ment of God in prayer, hearing, Jkc.; 
the depth of our affliction; relapses into 
sin ; the fall of professors ; and the hi- 
dings of God’s face. While some are 
continually harassed with doubts and 
fears, there are others who tell us they 
know not what it is to doubt : yea, who 
think it a sin to doubt: so prone are men 
to run to extremes, as if there<were no 
medium between constant full assurance 
and peipetual doubt. The true Chris- 
tian, perliaps, steers between the_ twa 
He is not always doubting, nor is he 
always living in the full exercise of faith 
It ds not unlawful at certain seasons to 
doubt. “ It is' a sin,” says one, “ for a 
believer to live so as not to have his 
evidences clear ; but it is no sin for him 
to be so honest and impartial as to 
doubt, when in fact his evidences are 
not clear.” Let the humble Christiaii, 
however, bew.are of an extreme; Prayer, 
conversation with experienced Chris- 
tians, reading the promises, and consi- 
deration of the ' divine goodness, will 
have a tendency to remove unnecessary 
doubts. 

DOXOLOGY, a hymn used in praise 
of the Almighty, distingui.shed by the 
titles of the Greater and tlie Less. Both 
the doxologies are used in the church 
of England; the foimer being repeated 
after every psalm, and the latter used 
in the communion service. Doxology 
the Greater, or the angelic hymn, was 
of great note in the ancient church. It 
began with the words the angels sung 
at the birth of Christ, “ Glory tO' God,” 
See. Doxology the Less, was anciently 
only a single sentehce without a re- 
sponse, running in these words : “ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Ploly Ghost, world without end, 
•amen.” Part of tlie latter clause, “ as 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,” 8cc. was inserted some time 
after the first composition. 

DRAGOONING, one of the me- 
thods used by papists after die revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, under Lewis 
XlV.jfor converting refractory heretics, 
and bringing them within the pale of 
their church. H the reader’s ieelings 
will suffer him to peiaise the account of 
these barbarities, he will find it under 
the article Peusecution in this work. 

DREAD, is a degree of permanent 
fear, an habitual and painful apprehen- 
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sion of some tremendous event. It 
keeps the mind in a pei-petual alarni, 
in an eager Avatchfulncss of every cir 
cumstance that bears any relation to the 
■evil apprehended. 

DRUIDS, the priests or ministers of 
religion among the ancient Ganls, Bri- 
tons, and Geimans.- They were chosen 
out of the best families ; and the honom’s 
of their birth, joined with those of their 
function, procured them the higljest 
veneration among the people, 'lliey 
were versed in astrology, geometry, 
natural philosophy, politics, and geo- 
graphy; they were the intci-pretcrs of 
religion, and the judges of all affairs 
indifferently. Whoever refused obedi- 
ence to them was declared impious and 
accursed. We know but little as to 
their peculiar doctrines, only that they 
lielieved the immortality of the soul, 
and, as is generally also supposed, the 
transmigration of it to other bodies ; 
though a late author makes it a])i)car 
highly probable they did not believe 
tins last, at least not in the sense of the 
Pythagoreans. The chief settlement of 
tlie Dmids in Britain was in the isle of 
Anglesey, the ancient Mona, which 
they might choose for this puiposc, as 
it is well stored with precious groves of 
their favourite oak. They were divided 
into several classes or branches, such as 
the fivksts, the /wets, the aitiftirs, tlic! 
civil judges, and instructors of youth. 
Strabo, however, does not cnihprchend 1 
all tliese different orders under the deno- 
mination of druids ; he only distinguishes 
three kinds; bardi, poets; the vales, 
jiriests and naturalists ; and the druids, 
who, besides the study of nature, ap])li- 
cd themselves likewise to morality. 

Their garments were remarkably 
long; and when employed in religious 
ceremonies, they likewise wore ayvhite 
iairplice. They generally carried a 
wand in their hands, and Aybre a kind of 
ornament, enchased with gold, about 
their necks, called the druid’s egg. 
They had one chief, or arch-druid, in 
every nation, ivho acted as high ])riest, 
ov pontifex maximus. He had absolute 
authority over the rest, and command- 
ed, decreed, and punished at pleasure. 
They worshippeci the Supreme Being 
under the name of Esus or Nesus, and 
the symbol of the oak ; and had no 
other temple than a woofl or a grove, 
where all their religious rites were per- 
formed. Nor was any person permitted 
to enter that sacred recess unless he 
can'icd with him a chain in token of his 
absolute dejicndcnce on the Deity. In- 
deed, their whole religion originally 
consisted in acknowledging that the Su- 


prem'e Being, who made his abode in 
these sacred groves, governed the uni- 
verse ; and, that every creature ought 
to obey his laws, and pay him divine 
homage. -They considered the oak as 
the emblem, or rather the peculiar re- 
sidence of the Almighty ; and accord- 
ingl}'^ chaplets of it were worn, both bv 
the di-uids and people, in their religious 
iceremonies: the altars were strewed 
Avith its leaves, and encircled ivith its 
branches. The fruit of it, especially 
the misletoe, was thought to contain a 
divine virtue, and to be the peculiar 
gift of Heaven. It ivas, therefore, 
sought for on the sixth day of the moon 
Avitii the greatest earnestness and anxie- 
ty ; and when found, was hailed with 
sure rapture of joy, as almost exceeds 
imagination to conceive. As soon as the 
dinids Avere informed of the fortunate 
discovery, they iircjinred every thing 
ready for the sacrifice under the oak, 
to Avhich they fastened two Avhite bulls 
by the horns’; then the arch-druid, at- 
tended by a prodigious number of peo- 
ple, ascended the tree, dressed in Avliite;, 
and, Avith a consecrated golden knife, or 
pinning hook, cropped _ the misletoe, 
Avliich 'he received in his robe, amidst 
the rapturous exclamations of the peo- 
ple. Having secured this sacred plant, 
lie descended the tree; the bulls Avere 
sacrificed ; and the Deity invoked to 
bless his oivii gift, and render it effica- 
cious -in those distempers in Avhich it 
should be administered. 

DRUNKENNESS, intoxication with 
strong liquor. It is either actual or ha- 
bitual ; just as it is one thing to be di-uiik, 
and another to be a dninkard. The evil 
of dninkenricss appears in the following 
bad effects: 1. It betrays most constitu- 
tions either to extravagance of anger, 
or sins of leivdiicss. — 2. It disqualifies 
men for the duties of their station, both 
by the temporary disoixler of their fa- 
culties, and at' length by a constant in- 
capacitA' and stupefaction. — 3. It is at- 
tended 'Avith expense, Avhich can .often 
be ill spared. — 4. It is sure to occasion 
uneasiness to the famiU'' of the diaiiik- 
ard. — 5.' It shortens life.— 6. It is a most 
pcniicious UAvful example to others.— f. 
It is hardly ever cured. — 8. It is a vio- 
lation of God’s Avord, Prov. x.x. 1. Fqih. 
A". 18. Is. A'. 11. Rom. xiii. 13. “The 
appetite for intoxicating liquor appear.^ 
to me,” says Palcy, “ to be almost al- 
Avays acquired. One proot of Avhich is, 
that it is apt to. return only at jiavticular 
times and places ; as alter dinner, in 
the cA’cning, on the market-day, in such 
a compan.}^ at such a tavern.” How 
c<areful, then, should Ave be, lest Ave 
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torm habits of this kind, or choose com- 
pany who are addicted to it ; how cau- 
tious and circumspect should v/e act, 
that tve be not found guilt)- of a sin 
which degi’ades . human nature, ban- 
ishes reason, insults God, and exposes 
us to the greatest evils! Falcy\’t Mor. 
Phil. vol. in ch. 2. FkmeVs JVorAs, _vol. 
ii. p. 349 ; Buck’s Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 
82, 5th edition ; Lamont’s Sei'., vol. i. 
■ser. 15, 16. ■ 

*_ DULCmiSTS, the followers of Dul-, 
cinus, a layman of Novara in Lombard)', 
about the beginning of the^ fourteenth j 
century. He taught that the law of the 
Father, which had continued till Moses, 
was a law of gi-ace and wisdom ; but 
that the law ot the Holy Ghost, which 
began with himself in 1307, was a law 
entirely of love, which would last to the 
end of the world. 

DUNKER.S, a denomination which 
took its rise in the year 1724.' It was 
founded by a German, who, weary of 
tlie world, retired to an am-eeable soli- 
tude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, 
for the more free exercise of religious 
contemplation. Curiosity attracted fol- 
lowers, and his simple and engaging 
manners made them proselytes. They 
soon setUed a little colony, called Eu- 
phrate, in allusion to the Heijrews, who 
used to sing psalms on the, borders of 
the river Euphrates. This denomina- 
tion seem to have obtained their name 
from their baptizing their new converts 
by plunging. They are also called 
Tumblers, fi'om the manner in which 
tliey peiformed baptism, Avhich is by- 
putting the person, Avhile kneeling, 
head first under Avater, so as to resem- 
ble the motion of the body in the action 
of tumbling. They use the triune im- 
mersion, Avith laying on the hands and 
jji-ayer, even Avhen the person baptized 
IS in the Avater. 

Their habit seems to be peculiar to 
themselves, consisting of a long tunic, 
or coat, reaching doAvn to their heels, 
Avith a sash or girdle round the Avaist, 
and a cap, or hood, hanging from the 
shoulders, like the dress of the Domi- 
nican friars. The men do not shave 
the head or beard; The men and avo- 
men have separate habitations and dis- 
tinct governments. For these pui-poses 
they have erected tAvo large Avooden 
buildings, one of Avliich is occupied by 
the brethren," the other b)' tlie sisters 
of the society; and in each of them 
there .is a banqueting room, and an 
apartment for public Avorship ; for the 
brethren and sisters do not meet' tege- 
tlier, even at their devotions. They liA'e 
chiefly' upon roots and other vegetables. 
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the- niles of their society not allowing 
them flesh, except on particular occa- 
sions, when ’they hold Avhat they call 
a love-feast at Avhich time the bre- 
thren and sistei's dine together in a 
large apartment, and eat mutton; but 
no other meat. In each of their little 
cells they have a bench fixed, to serve 
the purpose of a bed, and a small block 
of Avood.for a pilloAV. Tlie Dunkers 
alloAV of no intercourse betAveen the 
brethren and sisters, not even by mar- 
riage. The principal tenets of the 
Dunkers appear to be these; that fu- 
ture happiness is only to be attained by 
penance and outAvard mortification in 
this life; and tliat, as Jesus Christ by his 
meritorious sufferings, became the Re- 
deemer of mankind in general, so each 
indhddual of the human race, b)' a life 
of abstinence and restraint, may Avork 
out his OAvn salvation. Nay, they go so 
far as to admit of Avorks of supereroga- 
tion, and declare that a man may do 
much more than he is in justice or 
equity oliliged to do, and that his super- 
abundant AVorks may therefore be ap- 
plied to the salvation of others. This 
denomination deny the eternity of fu- 
ture punishments, and believe th.iL the 
dead have the Gospel preached to them 
by our Saviour, and that the souls of the 
•just ai’e employed to preach the Gospel 
to those Avho have had no revelation in 
this life. They suppose the JcAvish sab- 
bath, sabbatical year, and year of jubi- 
lee, are typical of certain periods, after 
the general judgment, in Avhich t'he 
souls of those who are not then admit- 
ted into happiness arc purified from 
their corniption. If any Avithin those 
smaller periods are so far humbled as 
to acknoAvledge the perfections of God,^ 
and to OAvn Christ as their only Saviour,' 
they are rccewed to felicity; Avhile 
those Avho continue obstinate are re- 
sei-vcd in- torments until the grand pe- 
riod typified by the jubilee arrives, in 
Avhich' all shall be made happy in the 
endless fruition of the Deity. They also 
deny the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity. They disclaim violence 
even in cases of sell-defence, and sufler 
themselves to be defrauded or Avronged 
rather than go to law. 

Their church government and disci 

E line are the' same Avith the English 
aptists, except that every brother is 
alloAved to speak in the congregation ; 
and their best speaker is usually or- 
dained to be the minister. I’hey have 
deacons and deaconesses from among 
their ancient AvicloAvs and exhorters, 
who are all licensed to use their gift? 
statedly, 
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DUTY, any action, or course of ac- or legal obligation. The various moral, 
tions, which flow from the relations we relative, and spiritual duties, are consi- 
stand in to God or man ; that which a dei-ed in their places in this work, 
man is bound to perform by any natural 
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EASTER, the day on which the 
Christian church commemorates our 
Saviour’s resurrection. It is called by 
the Greeks and by the Latins 
Pascha, a Hebrew word signifying pas- 
sage, applied to the Jewish feast at the 
passover. It is called Easter in English, 
from the Saxon goddess Eostre, whose 
festival was held in April. The Asiatic 
duirches kept their Easter upon the 
very same day that the Jews observed 
their passover, and others on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon in the 
new year. This controversy was de- 
termined in the council of Hice, when 
it was ordained that Easter should be 
kept upon one and the same day, which 
should always be Sunday, in all Chris- 
tian churches in the wofld. 

EBIOHIl'ES, ancient heretics, who 
rose in the church in the very first age 
tliereof, and formed themselves into a 
sect in tlie second century, denying the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Origen takes 
them to have been so called from the 
Hebrew word cbion, which in that lan- 
guage signifies Jioor; because, says he, 
they were poor in sense, and wanting 
understanding. Eusebius, with .a view 
to the same ct 3 unology, is of opinion 
tliey were thus called, as having poor 
thoughts of Jesus Christ, taking him for 
no more than a mere man. It is more 
jirobable the Jews gave this appellation 
to the Christians in geuer.al out of con- 
tempt; because, in the first times, there 
were few but poor people that embra- 
ced the Christian renigion. 'I'hc Ebion- 
ites were little else than a branch of the 
Nazarenes ; only that they altered and 
corrupted, ih many things, the purity 
of the faith held among tuc first adhe- 
rents to ChristianiU'. Vor this reason, 
Origen distinguishes two kinds of Ebion- 
ites in his answer to Celsus; the one 
believed that Jesus Christ was born of 
a virgin; and the other, that he was 
born after the manner of other men. 
The first were orthodox in cverv thing', 
excc])t that to the Christian doctrine 
they joined the ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, with the' Jews, Samaritans, and 
Nazarenes ; together with the tradi- 
tions of the, Pharisees. They 'differed 


fi’om the Nazarenes, however, in seve- 
ral things, chiefly as to what regards the 
authority of the sacred writings ; for the 
Nazarenes received all for Scripture 
contained in the Jewish canon ; whereas 
the Ebionites rejected all the prophets, 
and held the very names of David, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in 
abhorrence. They also rejected all St. 
Paul’s cjiistles, whom they treated with 
the utmost disrespect. They received 
nothing of the Old Testament but the 
Pentateuch. They agreed with the 
Nazarenes, in using the Hebrew Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, otherwise called 
the Gos])el of the twelve apostles ; but 
they cormpted their copy in abundance 
of places ; and particularly had left out 
the gencalog)' of our Saviour, which 
was prescrvecl entire in that of the Na- 
zarenes, and even iiv those used by the 
Cerinthians. Besides the Hebrew Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites had 
adopted several other books under the 
titles of St. James, John, and the other 
apostles; they also made use of the tra- 
vels of St. Peter, which are su])posed to 
j have been written by St. Clement; but 
I had altered them so, that there was 
scarce any thing of tiaith left in them. 
They even made that saint tell a num- 
ber of falsehoods, the better to autho- 
rize their own practices. 

ECCLE.SIASTICAL, an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to the church; 
thus we say ecclesiastical politj’, juris- 
diction, history, 6cc. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a 
narration of the transactions, revolu- 
tions, and events, that relate to the 
church. .‘Vs to the utility of church 
history, Ur. Jortin, who ivas an acute 
writer on this .subject, shall here speak' 
for us: he observes, 1. That it will 
show us the amazing progress of Chris- 
tianity through the Roman empire, 
through the East and West, although 
the ]}owers of the v’orld cruelly op- 
' posed it. 2. Connected with Jewish and 
|, Pagan history, it will show us the total 
I destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow 
j!of the Jewish church and state;' and the 
I' continuance of that unhappj' nation for 
I irOO years, though dispersed over, the 
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frrce of the efrth,‘and qjmresscd at dif- I 
-ferent times b_v Pagans, Christians, and [ 
Mahometans. — 3: It shows ns that the | 
increase of Christianitjf ijroduced in the i 
countries where it was received, tlie 
cvcrtlirow and extinction of paganism, 
which, after a feeble i-csistance, perish- 
ed about the sixth century. — 4. It shows 
us how Christianity hatli been continu- 
ed and dcli^'crcd down from the apos- 
tolical to the pi'esent age. — o. It shows 
us the various opinions which prevailed 
at different times amongst the fathers 
and other Christians, and how they de- 
parted more or less from the simplicity 
of the Gospel. — 6. It will enable us to 
form a true judgment of the merit of 
the fathers, and of the use which is to 
be made of them. — 7. It will show us 
the evil of imposing unrcasonalde terms 
of communion, and requiring Christians 
to profess doctrines not ]Di-opoundcd in 
Scriptural words, I)ut inferred as con- 
sequences from passages of. Scripture, 
which one may call systems of consc- 
qnential^ divinily. — 8. It will show us 
tlie origin and jorogress of popery; and, 
lastl)-, it u’ill show us, — 9. The ori.gin 
and progrc.ss of the reformation. See 
Dr. Jortin's Charge on the Use and Ivi~ 
fiortancc of Ecclesiastical History, in 
his JForhs,'yo\. vii. ch. 2. • 

For ecclesiastical historians, See Eu- 
sebius’s Eccl. Hist, svifh Valesins’s 
notes ; Baronii .dnnales Eccl.; S/ion- 
dani Jnnales Sacii ; Parci Univer- 
salis Hist. Ecc.; Lcnnfip, Diiliin, 
S/mnheiin, and JMosheini’s Eccl. Hist.; 
Enller’s, and Warner’s Eccl. Jlist. of 
Jinifland ; Jortin’s Rentarks on Eccl. 
Hist ; ^lillar’s Projiagation of Chris- 
tianitu ; Gillic.s’s Historical Collections ; 
Dr. Erskinc’s Skclc/ies, and Robinsoti’s 
Researches. Th.e most recent are. Dr. 
Campbell’, s, Gi'cgory’s, Mihicr’.s, and 
Dr. Ha-.ecis’,s ; all which have their 
excellencies. See also Botfuc and Ben- 
net’ s History of the Dmenters. For 
the History of the church under the 
Old Testament, the reader may consult 
MiU'er’s History of the Church; Pri- 
drauv' and Shnekford’s Connections; 
Dr. IVatts’s Scripture PJistoru ; and 
Fleurv’s JBstory of the Israelites. 

ECLECTICS, .a nan\e given to some 
ancient ph.ilo.sojjhcrs, who, without at- 
taching them.'-elves to any particular 
sect, took what they judged gobd and 
solid, from each. One Potarbon, of 
Alexandria, who lived unden Avigustus 
and Tiberius, and who, ^vcaiy of doubt- 
mg of all things, with the Sceptics and 
Pvrrhonian.s, was the person who fomi- 
ed this sect. 

ECLECTICS, or modern Platonics, 
14 =^ 
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a sect which, arose in the Christian 
, chui'ch towards the clo.se of the second 
I centuiy. They professed to make truth 
i the only object of their enquirv, and to 
be ready to adqjit from all the 'different 
systems and sects such tenets as they 
thought agrectiblc to it. They prefer- 
red Plato to the other jdiilosophers, and 
looked" upon his o]>inions concerning 
God, the human soul, and things invi- 
sible, as conformable to the spirit and 
genius of the Christian doctrine. One 
of the principal patrons of this system 
was Ammonals Saccas, who at this time 
laid the foundation of that sect, after- 
wards distinguished by the name of the 
Platonics in 'the Alexandrian 

school. 

ECSTACY, or Extacy, a transport 
of the mind, which suspends the func- 
tions of the senses by the intense con- 
templation of some extraordinary object. 

ECTHESIS, a confession of faith, the 
form of an edict published in the vear 
639, by the emperor Pleraclius, with a 
view to jiacif}" the troubles occasioned 
by the Eutvchianriiercsy in tlie eastern 
churcli. However, the same prince re- 
voked it, on being informed that pope 
Severinus had condemned it, as fa\ cur- 
ing the Monothelites'; declaring, at the 
same time, that Sergius, i^alriarch , of 
Constantinople, was the author of it. S^ce 
Eutychiaks. 

EDIFICATION ; this word signifies 
p building up. Pleiice we call a build- 
ing an edifice, .\pplied to spiritual 
things, it signifies the impiwin.g, adorn- 
in.g, and comforting the mind; and a 
Christi.an may be said to be edified when 
he is encouraged and animated in the 
ways and works of the Lord. The 
means to promote our own edification 
arc, prayer, self-examination, reading 
the Scrijiture.s, hearing the Gospel, me- 
ditation, attendance on all appointed or- 
dinances. To edify others there should' 
be lo\-e, spiritual com.'crsation, forbear- 
ance, fiiitlifulncss, benevolent exertions, 
and unifoj-mitv of conduct. 

EFFROiiTES, a sect of heretics, in 
1534, wlio scraped their forehead with 
a knife till it liled, and then poured oil 
into the "wound. Tliis ceremony served 
them instead of baptism. They are 
likewise said to ha\’e denied the divinity 
[ of the Holy Spirit. 

j EICET .E, a denomination in the vear 
680, Avho affirmed that, in order to make 
praver acceptal>le to God it should be 
performed dancin.g. 

EJACULATION, a short prayer, in 
which the mind is directed to God on 
anv emeygenev. See Prayer. 

' ELCESAITES, ancient heretics, who 
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made them appearance in the reign of 
the emperor Trajan, and took their 
name from their leader, Elcesai. They 
kept a mean between the Jev/s, Clms- 
tians, and Pagans : they worshipped but 
one God, oliscrved the Jewish sabbath, 
cirpumcision, and the other ceremonies 
of the law; yet they rejected the Pen- 
tateuch and the prophets : npr had they 
any more respect for the writings of the 
apostles. 

ELDER (jrjf<r€ur£joi,) an overseer, 
lailer, leader. 

Elders, or seniors, in ancient Jewish 

a -, were persons the most consi- 
le for age, experience, and wis- 
dom. Of this sort were tlie 70 men 
whom Moses associated with himself in 
tlie goveiTiment : such likewise after- 
wards were those who held the first 
rank in the synagogue as presidents. — 
Elder.s, in church history, were origi- 
nally those who held the first place in 
the assemblies of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The word presbyter is often used 
in the New Testament in this significa- 
tion ; hence the first councils of Chris- 
tians were called Prnsbijteria, or coun- 
cils of eldei-s. — Elders in the presbyte- 
rian discijiline, are officers, who, in con- 
junction with the ministers a,nd deacon.s, 
compose the kirk sessions, who for- 
merly used to inspect and regulate mat- 
ters of religion and discipline; but 
whose principal business now is to take 
cai’e ot the poor’s funds. They, are 
chosen from among the people, arid are 
received publicly u'ith some degree of 
ceremony. In Scotland there is an in- 
definite number of ciders in each parish, 
generally about twelve. Sec Prksct- 
terianL 

It has long been a matter of dispute, 
whether there are any such officers as 
Imj-elders mentioned in Scripture. On 
the one side it is observed, that these 
officers are no where mentioned as 
being alone or single, but always as be- 
ing many in every congregation. They I 
arc also mentioned separately from the 
brethren. Their officcj more tluui once, 
is described as being distinct from that 
of preaching, not only in Rom. xii. where 
he that ruleth is expressly distinguished 
from him that exhorteth or teacheth, 
but also in that passage, 1 Tim, v. 17. 
On the other side it is said, that from 
the above-mentioned passages, notliing 
can be collected with certainty to es- 
tablish this opinion ; neither can it be 
inferred from anj'' other passage tliat 
churches should be furnished with such 
officers, _ though perhaps pnidence, in 
some circumstances, ma}'- make them 
ex{).edient. "I incline to think,” says 


Dr. Guise, on the passage 1 Tim. v. ITp 
“ that the apostle intends only fireac/i- 
ing’ elders, when he directs double ho- 
nour to be paid to the elders tliat laile 
well, especially those who labour in 
the word and doctrine; and that, the 
distinction lie’s mot in the order of offi 
cers,but in the degree of their diligence, 
faithfulness, and eminence in laboriously 
fulfilling their ministerial work; and so 
the" emphasis is to be laid on the word 
labour in the word and doctrine, which 
has an esjiecially annexed to it.” 

ELECTION. This word has differ- 
ent meanings. 1. . It signifies God’s 
taking a whole nation, community, or 
body of .men, into external covenant 
with himself, by giving them the ad van-, 
tage of revelation as the rule of their 
belief and practice, when other nations 
are without it. Dent. vii. 6. — 2. A tem- 
poi-ary designation of some person or 
persons to the filling up some particular 
station in the visible church, or office in 
civil life, John vi. 70. 1 Sam. x. 24. — 3, 
That gracious and' almighty act of the 
Divine Spirit, ryhereby God actually 
and visibly separates his people from 
the woi'ld by eft'ectual calling, John xv. 
19.- — 4. That etemal, sovereign, uncon- 
ditional, particular, and immutable . act 
of God, whereby he selected some from 
among all mankind, and of every nation 
under heaven, to be redeemed and 
everlastingl)^ saved bv Christ, Eph. i. 4, 
2 Thess. ii. 13. See Decree, and Pre- 
destination. 

ELOQUENCE, Pulpit. “The chief 
characteristics of the eloquence suited 
to the pulpit are these ' trvo — gravity 
and warmth. The serious nature of the 
subjects belonging to the pulpit requires 
gi-avity; their importance to mankind 
requires warmth’. It is far from being 
either easy or common to unite these 
characters of eloquence. Tlie grave, 
when it is predominant, is ajit to run 
into a dull, uniform solemnity. The 
’ivarm, when it wiuits gravity,' borders 
on the theatrical and light. The union 
of the two must be studied by all preach- 
ers, as of the utmost consequence, both 
in the composition of their discourses^ 
and in their manner of delivery. Gra- 
vity and warmth united, form that cha- 
racter of preaching, which the French 
call onction : the affecting, penetrating, 
interesting manner, flowing from a strong 
sensibility of heart in the preacher, the 
importance of those truths which he de- 
livers, and an eaniest desire that they 
may make full impression on the hearts 
of his hearers.” See Declabiation, 
Sermons. 

EMUIjATION, a generous ardour- 
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kindled bj- iiie praiycworth}^ examples 
of othees, wliicli impels us to imitate, 
to rival, and, if, possible, to excel them. 
This passion involves in it esteem 6l the 
jierson whose attainments or conduct 
we emulate, of the quahties and actions 
in which we emulate him, and a cicsirc 
cf resemblance, together with a jo) 
siu'inging from the hope of success 
I’lie word comes drigbially from the 
Greek amua, contest, whence the La- 
tin ecvndits, and thence our emulation. 
Plato makes cjnulation the daugliter ot 
enw : -if so, there is a gi-cat difference 
between the mother and the offspring; 
the one being a virtue and the other a 
vice. Emulation admires great actions, 
and strives to imitate them ; envy re- 
fuses them the ,praises tliat are their 
due ; emulation is generous, and only 
thinks of equalling or surjiassing a ri- 
val ; envy is low, and only seeks to 
lessen him. It would, therefore, be more 
proper to siq^posc emulation the daugh- 
ter W admiration; admiration being a 
principal ingredient in the composition 
of it. 

ENCRATJTES, a sect in the second 
centuv}', who abstained from marriage, 
wine, and animals. 

IsNDOWMENT, ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ; a term used to denote the set- 
tlement of a pension upon a minister, 
or tiie building of a church, or the se- 
vering a suflicient portion of tithes for 
a vicar, when the benefice is appro- 
priated. 

Among the Dissenters, they are be- 
nefactions left to their place or congre- 
gation, for the Euiiport of their minis- 
ters. Where the congregation is pool- 
er small, these have been found benefi- 
cial ; but in many cases they have been 
detrimental. Too often has it tended to 
relax the exertions of the people; and 
-,vhen such a fund has fallen into the 
hands of an un.suitable minister, it has 
prevented his removal; vdien, had he 
derived no siqiport from the people, 
necessity would have caused him to de- 
part, and make room for one more 
worthy. 

ENERGICI, a denomination in the 
sixteenth century; so called because 
they held that the eucharist was the 
energy and ’virtue of Jesus Christ; not 
his bo'^q nor a representation thereof. 

EMERGUMEKS, persons supposed 
to be possessed with the devil, concern- 
ing whom 'there were many regulations 
among the primitive Christians. They 
were denied baptism and the eucharist ; 
at least this was the iiractice of some 
churches ; and though they were under 
the care of exorcists, yet it wa.s thought j 


a becoming act of charity to let, them 
have the public prayers of the church, 
at which they were pennitted to be 
present. 

ENTHUSIASM. To obtain just de- 
finitions of words which are promis- 
cnonslv used, it must be confessed, is no 
small 'difficulty. This word, it seems, 
is used both in a good and .a bad sense. 
In its best sense it signifies a divine afila- 
tus or inspiration. It is also taken for 
that noble ardour of mind which leads 
us to imagine any thing sublime, grand, 
or surprising. Xn its worst sense it sig- 
nifies any impression on the fancy, or 
agitation of the passions, of which a 
man can give no rational account. It 
is generally applied to religious cha- 
racters, and is said to be derived (om 
TW*/ tv Cutrmis a®iwji£vMv) fi'om the wild ges- 
tures and Bjieeches of ancient religion- 
ists, jirctending to more than ordinary 
and more than true communications 
witli tlic gods, and particularly iv_6u£riai<, 
in the act or at the time of sacrificing. 
In this sense, then, it signifies that im- 
pulse of the mind which leads a nrian to 
su])pose he has some remarkable inter- 
course with the Deity, while at the same 
time it is nothing more than the effects 
of a heated imagination, or a sanguine 
constitution. 

Thab the Divine Being- permits bis 
people to enjoy fellowship with him, 
and that he can work upon the minds of 
his creatures when and how he pleases, 
cannot be denied. But, then, what is the 
criterion by which we are to judge, in 
order to dirtinguish it from enthusiasm ? 
It is necessary there should be some 
rule, for without it the greatest extra- 
vagancies would be committed, the most 
notorious impostors countenanced, and 
the most enormous evils ensue. Now 
this criterion is the word of God ; from 
v/hich we leam, that we arc to expect 
no new revelations, no extraordinary 
gifts, as in the apostles’ time ; that what- 
ever opinions, feelings, views, or im- 
pressions we may have, if they arc in- 
consistent with i'cason, if they do not 
tend to humble us, if they do not in- 
fluence our temper, regulate our lives, 
aiid make us just, pious, honest, and 
uniform, they cannot come from God, 
but are evidently the effusions of an en- 
thusiastic brain. On the other hand, if 
the mind be enlightened, if the will 
which was iien'erse be renovated, de- 
tached from -evil, and inclined to good; 
if the powers be roused to exertion for 
the promotion of the divine glory, and 
tlie good of men ; if the natural cor- 
Iruptions of the hemt be sup^ircssed,; if 
peace anti joy arise from a view of tlisji 
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goodness of God, attended with a spi- God, and ordained to judge the qiiick 
I'itual frame of mind, a heart devoted to and dead. Eon was, however, solemnly 
God, and a holy, useful life: however condemned by the council at Rlieims, 
this may be branded with the name of in 1148, and ended his days in a prison, 
enthusiasm, it certainly is from God,- He left behind him a number of follow- 
because bare human efforts, unassisted ers, whom persecution and, death, so 
by him, could ne^•er produce such ef- weakly and cruelly employed, could 
fects as these. ThcoL il'//sc._vol. ii. p. not persuade to abandon his cause, or to 
43. ; Locke on Underst. vol. ii, ch. 19. ; renounce an absurdity, which, says Mo- 
S/iect. No. £01. vol. iii. ; IVcalcifs Scr. sheim, one would think, could never 
071 Enthmtaf.m ; Mrs. H. Mo7'c's Hints have gained credit but in such a place 
to-vards forTni/ig the Character of a as Bedlam. 

yoinm Princess, vol. ii. p. 246. ‘ EOQUINIANS, a denomination in 

ENVY, a sensation ot uneasiness and the sixteenth century ; so called from 
disquiet, arising from the advantages one Eoquinus, their master, who taught 
which others arc supposed to possess that Christ did not die for the wicked, 
aliove us, accompanied with malignitv but for the faithful only, 
towardsthosc who possess them. “This,’’ EPICUREANS, the disciples of Epi- 
says a good writer, “ is universally ad- cums, who flourished about A. M. 3700. 
mittcd to l)c one of the lilackest iiassions This sect maintained that the world was 
in the human heart. No one, indeed, is formed not by God, nor with any de- 
to be condemned for defending his rights, sign, but by the. fortuitous concourse ot 
and showing displeasure against a ma- atoms. I'hey denied that God governs 
licious enemy; but to conceive ill will the world, or in the least condescends 
at one who has attacked none of our to interfere with creatures below : thev 
rights, nor done us any injury, solely denied the immortality of the soul, an'd 
because he is more jnosperons than we the existence of angels ; they maintained 
arc, Ys a disposition altogether univatural. that happiness consisted in pleasure ; 
Hence the character of an entuous man j but some of them placed this pleasure 
is universally odious. AW disclaim it ; in the tranquillity and joy of the mind 
and they who feel themselves under the ! arising from the practice of moral vir- 
inlhience of this jiassion, carefully con- tuc, and which is thought b)’ some to 
eeal it. I'he chiet grounds of envy may have been the true ])rin'ciplc of Epicu- 
ue reduced to three ; accomplishments nis ; others understood him in the gross 
of mind; advantages of liirlh, rank, and j .sense, and placed all their hapjiiness in 
fortune ; and superior success in worldlv | corporeal pleasure. When Paul was at 
luirsuits. To subdue this odious dispo- | .-Vtlicns, he had conferences with the 
sition, let us consider its sinful and cri- I Ejiicurean philosophers, .-Vets xvii. 18. 
minal nature ; the mischiefs it occasions | The word L/iicnrcan is used, at present, 
to the world ; the uiihajipincss it pro- for an indolent, en'eminate, and voluj)- 
duces to him who jiossesses it ; the e\il tuous person, who only consults his pri- 
causes that nourish it, such 'as ])ridc and I vate and particular pluasurc. See 
indolence: let us, moreover, bring of- Acadkmjcs. 

ten into rfew those religious consi(ler.a- EPIPHANY, a Christian festival, 
tions whicli regard us as Christians: otherwise called the manifestation of 
how unworthy we are in the sight of Christ to the Gentiles, observed on the 
God; how much the blessings we en- Gth of January, in honoui' of the appear- 
joy arc above- what we deserve. Let ance of our Saviour to the three magi, 
us learn reverence and submission to or wdsc men, who came to adore and 
tliat divine government which has ap- bring him presents, 
pointed to every one such a condition as ElrfSCOPACY, that form of church 
IS fittest tor him to possess; let us con- government in which diocesan bishops 
sider how opposite the Christian sjjirit are established as distinct from and su- 
is to envy ; above all, let us oiler up our jicrior to priests or jjre.sbyters. 
jiraycrs to the Almighty, tliat he would | The controversy res];ecting cpisco- 
])urify our hearts from 'a passion which I ])acv commenced soon after the re- 
ts so base and so criminal.'’ j formation ; and has been agitated with 

EONIANS, the followers of Eon, a | great warmili, between the Episcojta- 
v.'ild fanatic, of the province of Brc- lians'on the one side, and the Presbyte^ 
tagne, in the tweltth century : he con- rians and Inde])endents on the ctlier. 
eluded, from the resemblance between Among the Protestant churches abroad, 
c;/?;;, in the form for exorcising malig- those which wcic reformed by Luthei- 
nant spirits, viz. “ jter eum qui venturus I and his associates are in general ejiisco- 
c.st judicare vivos et mortuos,” and his | /iiit ; whilst .such as follow the doctrines 
o\.’n name Eon, that he ivas the son of \ of Calvin, have for the njost part 
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tliro-(\n oiT tkfc order of bishops as one 
of the corruptions of popciy. In Eng- 
land, however, the controversj’- has 
been considered as .of greater impor- 
tance than on the continent. It has 
been strenuously maintained by one 
part)', that the cpiscojial nrder is essen- 
tial to the constitution of the_ church ; 
and by others, that it is a pernicious en- 
ci’oachment on the rights of men, for 
which there is no authority in Scrip- 
ture. We will just briefly state their 
arguments. 

I. Ejiiscojiacy, ar^uwents for. 1. 
Some argue that the nature of the office 
which the apostles bore was such, that 
the edification of the church would re- 
quire they should have some successors 
in those’ ministrations which are not 
common to Gospel ministei's. — 2. That 
Tiihothy and Titus were bishops of 
Ephesus and Crete, whose business it 
was to exercise such extraordinary acts 
of jurisdiction as arc now claimed by 
diocesan bishops, 1 Tim. i. 3. Tim. iii. 
19, 22. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5, &c. Tit. 
iii. 10. — 3, Some have argued from the 
mention of angels, i. e. as they under- 
stand it, of diocesan bishops, in the 
seven churches of Asia, particularly the 
angel of E])hcsus, though therp wei'c 
many ministers employed in it long be- 
fore the date of that epistle. Acts xx. 
ir, 18 . — L It is urged that some of the 
churches which were formed in large 
dties during the- lives of the apostles, 
and especially that at Jerusalem, con- 
sisted of such vast numbers as could not 
possibly assemble at one place. — 5. That 
m the writers who succeeded the inspi- 
red penmen, there is a multiplied and 
concurring e\ndence to prove the apos- 
tolic institution of episcopacy. 

II. JE/iisco/iacy, arguments against. 
1. To the abpve it is answered, tliat, as 
the office of the apostles was such as to' 
i-equire extraordinary and miraculous 
endowments for the discharge of many 
parts of it ; it is impossible that they can 
have any successors in those services 
who are not empowered for the execu- 
tion of them as the apostles themselves 
were and it is maintained, that so far 
as ordination, confirmation, and excom- 
munication, may be perfoi-med without 
miraculous gifts, there is nothing- in 
them but what seems to suit the pasto- 
■ral office in general. 

2. That Timothy and Titus had not 
a stated residence in these churches, 
hut only visited them for a time, 2 Tim. 
5v. 9, 13. Tit. iii. 12. It also.apjjears, 
from.pther places in which the journeys 
oi 'Timothy and Titus are mentioned, 
that t])ey wexe a hind .of itinerant offi-^ 


cers, called evangelists, who were as- 
sistants to the apostles; for there is 
great reason to believe the first epistle 
to Timothy was written prior to those 
from Rome in the time of Paul’s im- 
prisonment, as some' think the second 
was also. To which we may add, that 
it seems probable, at least, that they 
liacl very extraordinary gifts to furnish 
them for Iheir superior offices, 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. Eph. iv. 11. 2 Tim. iv. 5. And 
though Timothy was with Paul when 
he took his leave of the elders of Ephe- 
sus (Acts XX.) the apostle gives not 
the least hint of any extraordinary 
power with which he was invested, nor 
says one word to engage their obedience 
to him ; which is a very strong pre- 
sumption that no such relation did sub- 
sist, or was to take place. 

3.. As to the angels of the seven 
churches in Asia, it is certain that, for 
any thing which appears in our Lord’s 
epistles them (Rev. ii. and iii.) they 
might be no mdre than the pastors of 
single congregations with their proper 
assistants. 

4. To 'the fourth argument it is an- 
swered, 1. That the word gupiaits may 
only signif)" great numbers, and may not 
be intended to express that there were 
several times ten thousand, in an exact 
and literal sense: compare Luke, ch. 
xii. ver. 1. (Greek.) — 2. That no suffi- 
cient proof is brought from Scripture of 
there being such numbers of people in 
any particular place as tliis supposes ; 
^or the myriads of believing Jews spoken 
of in the ])receding text, as well as the 
numbers mentioned. Acts ii. 41. Acts 
iv. 4, might very ])robably be those who 
were gathered together at those great 
feasts h-om distant places, of which few 
might have their stated residence in that 
city. See Acts, ch. viii. ver. 1. — 3. If 
the number were so great as the objec- 
tion supposes, there might bej for any 
thing which appears in Scripture, seve- 
ral bishofis in the same city, as there 
are among those who do not allow of 
diocesan ejiiscopacy, several co-ordinate 
]>astors, overseers, or bishops : and 
though Eusebius dots indeed pretend to 
give us a catsdoguc of the bishops of Je- 
rusalem, it is to be remembered how 
the Christians had been dispersed from 
thence for a considerable time, at and 
after the Rojnart war, and removed into 
other parts, which must necessarily \-ery 
much increase the uncertainty which 
Eusebius himself owns there was, as to 
the succession of bishops in most of the, 
ancient sees. 

5. As to the ancient writers, it is ob- 
served, that though Clemens Romanus 
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recommends to the Corlnthirms the ex-j 
ample of the Jewish church, where the 
high priest, ordinary priest,_ and Le- 
vites knew and oljserved then* respec- 
tive offices, yet he never mentions pres- 
byters and bishops as distinct, nor refers 
the contending Corinthians to any one 
ecclesiastical head as the centre of miit)% 
which he would probably have done if 
there had been any diocesan bishops 
among them ; nay, he seems evidently 
to speak of presbyters as exercising the 
episcopal office. See sec. xxxix. of his 
epistle. — 2. As for Irenrous, it does not 
appear that he made any distinction be- 
tween bishops and presbyters. He does 
indeed mention the succession of bishops 
from the apostles, which is reconcileable 
with the supposition of their being pa- 
rochial, nor altogether irreconcileable 
with the supposition of joint pastors in 
those churches.— 3. It is allowed that 
Ignatius in many places distinguishes 
between bishops and pnisbyters, and re- 
quires obedience to bishops from the 
whole church, but as he often supposes 
each of the churches to which he wrote 
to meet in one place, and represents 
them as' breaking one loaf, and sur- 
rounding one altar, and charges the bi- 
shop to'knoiv all his flock by name, it 
is most evident that he must speak of a 
parochial and not a diocesan bishop. — 4. 
Folycarp exhorts the Christians at Phi- 
lippi to be subject to the presbytei’s and 
deacons, but savs not one word about 
any bishop. — 5. Justin Martyr speaks of 
the Jiresident, but then he represents 
him as being present at every admi- 
nistration of the eucharist, which he also 
mentions as always making a part of 
their public worship ; so that the bishop 
here must have only been the jiastor of 
one congregation. — 6. Tertullian speaks 
of approved elders ; but there is nothing 
said of them that proves a diocesan, 
since all he says might be applied to a 
parochial bishop. — 7. Though Clemens 
Alexandrinus speaks of bishops,^ priests, 
and deacons, yet it cannot be inferred 
from henpe that the bishops of whom he 
speaks were any thing more than paro- 
chial. — 8. Origen speaks distinctly of 
bishops and presbyters, but unites them 
both, as it seems, under the common 
name of priests, saying nothing of the 
])Ower of bishops 'as extending beyond 
one congregation, and rather insinuates 
the contrary, when he speaks of of- 
fenders as brought before the whole 
church to be judged by it. — 9. The apos- 
tolic constitutions frequently distinguish 
between bishops and presiiyters; but 
these constitutions cannot be depended 
on, as tliey are supposed to be a forgery 


] of the fourth century. — 10. It is allowed 
I that in succeeding ages, the diftcrence 
between bishops and presbyters came 
to be more and more nuigmified, and 
various churches came under the care 
of the same bishop: nevertheless, Jerom 
does ■ expressly speak of bishops and 
presbyters as of the same order; and 
Gregory Nazianzen speaks of the great 
and affecting distinction made between 
ministers in prerogative of place, and 
other tyrannical privileges (as he calls 
them,) as a lamentable and destructive 
thin 

III. E/ihcoJiacy, how introduced , — 
It is easy to apprehend how episcopacy, 
as it was in the primitive church, with 
those alterations which it afterwards 
received, might be gradually intro- 
duced. The apostles seem to have 
taught chiefly in large cities ; they set- 
tled ministers there, who, preaching in 
country villages, or smaller towns, in- 
creased the number of. converts: it 
would have been most reasonable, that 
those new converts, which lay at a con- 
siderable distance from the large towns, 
should, when they grew numerous, 
have formed themselves into distinct 
chui’ches, under the care of their pro- 
per pastors or bishops, independently 
of any of their neighbours ; but the re- 
verence which would naturally be paid 
to men who had conversed with the 
apostles, and perhaps some desire of in- 
fluence and dominion, from which the 
hearts ' of ver)'- good men might not be 
entirely 'free, and which early began to 
work, (John iii. 9. 2 Thess. ii. 7,) might 
easily lay a foundation for such a subor- 
dination in the ministers of new erected 
churches to those which were naore 
an'cient ; and much more easily might 
the- supei’iority of a jinstor to his assis- 
tant presbyters increase, till it at length 
!/came to that great difference which -we 
own was early made, and probably soon 
carried to an excess. And if there were 
that degree of degeneracy in the church, 
and defection from the purity and vi- 
gour of religion, which the leanied 
Vitringa supposes to have happened 
between the time of Nero and 1 rajan, 
it would be less surprising that those 
evil' principles, wliich occasioned epis- 
copal, and at length the papal usurpa- 
tion, should before that time, exert some 
considerable influence. 

IV. Episcopacy, reduced, plan of. 
Archbishop Usher projected a plan lor 
the reduction of episcopacy, by which 
he would have moderated it in .such a 
manner as to have brought it very near 
the Presbyterian government of the 
Scotch churchg the weeldy parochial 
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restry answering to then- tJiurch ses- 
sion ; the monthly synod to be' held by 
the Chorejiiscojti answering to their 
presbyteries ; the diocesan synod to their 
provincial, and the national to their ge- 
neral, assembly- The meeting of the dean 
and chapter, practised in the church of 
England, is but a faint shadow of the 
second, the ecclesiastical court of the 
't;hird, and the convocation of the fourth. 
Hingham^s Origines.JLcclcsiastic^e; Stil- 
iingjleet's Origines Sdcra ; Boxjse and 
Ho^xe on Ej'iis.; Benson’s Disserta- 
tion concerning the ^first Set. of the 
Christian Church; King’s Const, of the 
Church ; Doddridge’s Lectures, lecL 
196; Clarkson and Dr. Maurice on 
Efiiscofiacy ; Bnc. Brit. 

EPISCOPALIAN, one who prefers 
the episcopal government and discipline 
to all others. See last article. 

EPISTLES OF BARNABAS. See 
Barnabas. 

EQUANIMITY is an even, uniform 
state of mind, amidst all the vicissitudes' 
of time and changes of circumstances 
to which we are subject in_ the present 
state. One of this disposition is not de- 
jected' when under adversity, nor elated 
when in the height of prosperity: he is 
equally affable to others, and contented 
in hiniself. The excellency of this dis- 
position is beyond all praise. It may be 
considered as the grand remedy for all 
tlie diseases and miseries of life, and the 
onlj" way by which we can preserve the 
dignity of our characters as men and as 
Christians. 

EQUITY is that exact rule of righ- 
teousness or justice, which is to be ob- 
•sen^ed between man and man. Our 
Lord beautifully and comprehensively 
expresses it in these words : “All things 
whatsoever jq v/ould that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them, for 
tliis is the law and the prophets,” Matt, 
vii. 12. This golden rule, says Dr. 
Watts, has many excellent properties 
in it. 1. It is a rule that is easy to he un- 
derstood, and as easy to be applied by 
the meanest and weakest understand- 
ing, Isa- XXXV. 8. — 2. It is a veiy short 
rule, and easy to be remembered : the 
weakest memory can retain it ; and the 
meanest of mankind may caiTy-this 
about with them, and have it ready 
upon all occasions. — 3. This excellent 
preceptcarries greater evidence to the 
conscience, ’ and a stronger degree of 
convictioii in it, than any other rule of 
moral virtue.—^. It is particularly fitted 
for practice, because it includes in it a 
powerful motive to stir us up to do what 
it enjoins.— 5. It is such a mle as, if 
well applied, will almost always secure 


our neighbour from injuiy, and secure 
us from guilt if we should chance to 
hurt him. — 6. It is a inde as much fitted 
to a'waken us to sincere repentance, 
upon the transgression of it, as it is to 
direct us to our present duty. — 7. It is 
a most extensive laile, with regard to 
all the stations, ranks, and characters 
of mankind, for it is perfectly suited to 
them all. — 8. It is a most comprehen- 
sive rule with regard to all the actions 
and duties that concern our neighbours. 
It teaches us to regulate our temper 
and behaviour, and promote tenderness, 
benevolence, gentleness, ficc. — 9. lt_ is 
also a rule of the highest prudence with 
regard to ourselves, and promotes our 
own' interest in the best manner. — 10. 
This rule is fitted to make the whole 
world as happy as the present sfate of 
things will admit. See Watts’s Sermons, 
ser. 33. v. i.; Evan’s Scr. ser. 28; Mor- 
ning Exercises at Crijijilegate, ser. 10. 

EQUIVOCATION, the using a term 
or cxpi’eSsion that has a double mean- 
ing. Equivocations are said to be ex- 
pedients to save telling the trutly, and 
yet without telling a falsity ; but if an 
intention to deceive constitute the es- 
sence of a lie, which in general it does, 
I cannot conceive how it can be done 
without incurring guilt, as it is certainly 
an intention to deceive. 

ERASTIANS, so called from Eras- 
tus, a German divine of the 16th cen- 
tury. The pastoral office, according to 
hinfi, was only persuasive, like a jp-o- 
fessor of science over his students, with- 
out any ])ower of the keys annexed. 
The Lord’s supper and other ordinan- 
ces of the Gospel were to be free and 
open to all. The minister might dissuade 
the vicious and unqualified .from the 
communion ; but might not refuse it, or 
inflict any kind of censure ; the punish- 
ment of all offences, either of a cii'il or 
religious nature, being referred to the 
civil magistrate. 

ERROR, a mistake of our judgment, 
giving assent to that Avhich is not tnic. 
Mr. Locke reduces the causes of error 
to four. 1. Want of proofs. — 2. Want of 
ability to use them. — 3. Want of will to 
use them.— 4. Wrong measures of pro- 
bability. In a moral and scrijitural sense 
it signifies sin. See Sin. 

ESSENES, a .very ancient sect, that 
was spread . abroad through Syria, 
Egypt, and the neighbouring countries. 
They maintained that religion consisted 
wholly in contemplation and silence. 
Some of them passed their lives in a 
state of celibacy ; others embraced the 
state of matrimony, which they consi- 
dered as lawful, when entered into with 
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the sole design of propagating the spe- 
cies, and not to satisfy the demand of 
hi^st. Some of them lield the possibility 
of appeasing the Deity bv sacrifices, 
though different from that of the Jews ; 
and others maintained that no offering 
Avas acceptal)le to God but that of a 
.serene and composed mind, addicted 
to the contemplation of divine thuAgs. 
They looked upon the law of Moses as 
an a'llegorical system of spiritual and 
niysterious truths; and renounced, in 
its explication, all regard to .the out- 
Avard letter. ^ 

ES FABDISHMENTS, Religious. 
By a religious establishment is generally 
understood such an iiAtimate connection 
between religion and civil gOA'ernment 
as is supposed to secure the best inte- 
rests aud great end of both. This arti- 
cle, nice many others, has afforded mat- 
ter of considerable disjmte. In order 
that 'the reader may judge for himself, 
Ave shall take a vieAv of both sides of the 
question. 

, The partisans for religious establish- 
ments observe, that the}'' haA'c preA'ail- 
ed universally in eA’cry ^ge and nation. 
1 he ancient patriai'chs formed no ex- 
tensive or jjermaneiAt associations but 
such as arose from the relationships of 
nature. Ever}'_ father governed Uis OAvn 
family, and their offsjjring submitted to 
his jurisdiction. He presided in their 
education and discipline, in their reli- 
gious Avorship,_and in their general go- 
vernment. His knowledge and expe- 
rience handed down' to them their laAvs 
and tlieir customs, both civil and reli- 
gious ; and his autliority enforced them. 
1 lie offices of prophet, priest, and king, 
were thus united in the same patriarch, 
Gen. xviii. 19. Gen. xvii. and xxi. Gen. 
XKv. 18. Tlie JeAvs enjoyed a religious 
establishment dictated and ordained by 
God. In turning our attention to the 
heathen nations Ave shall find the same 
incorpoi'ation qf religious Avith civil go- 
vernment, Gen. xlvii. 22. 2 Kings xvii. 
27, 29. E-v'ery one Avho is at all ac- 
quainted Avith the history of Greece and 
Rome, knoAvs that religion Avas altoge- 
ther blended Avith the policy -of the 
state. The Koran may be considered 
as the religious creed and civil code of 
Mahometan tribes. Among the 
Gekes, or the original inhabitants of 
Europe, the druids Avere both their 
priests and their judges, and their judg- 
ment was final. Among the Hindoos, 
the priests and sovereigns are of differ- 
ent tribes or casts, but the priests are 
superior in rank; and in China, the 
emperor is sovereign pontiff, and pre- 
sides in all public acts of religion. 


. j h is said, that, although thei’e 

is no form of churcli government abso- 
lutclj^ pvescvibecl in the Nev/XcstuiTientr 
}’^et h'om the associating law, on Avhich 
the Gospel lays so much stress, by the 
respect Tor civil gOA'ernment it so ear- 
nestly enjoins, and by the practice Avhich 
folloAvcd, and finally prevailed, Chris- 
tians cannot be said to disapprove, but 
to fa\'our religious establishments. 

Religious cstalilishmeiits, also, it is 
observed, are founded in the nature of 
man, and jntcrwoA'en with all the con- 
stituent principles of human society: the 
knoAvledge and profession of Christian- 
ity cannot be ujiheld Avithout a clergy ; 
a clergy cannot be supported Avithout a 
legal provision'; and a legal provision 
for the clergy cannot be constituted 
Avithout the prelerence of one sect of 
Christians to the rest. An estalffished 
church is most likely to maintain cleri- 
cal respectabilit}’- and usefulness, by 
holding out a suitable encouragement 
to young men to devote themselves 
early to the service of the church; and 
likcAvise enables them to obtain such 
knoAvledge as shall qualify them for the 
important Avork. 

They Avho reason on the contraVy side 
obsei'A'e, that the patriarchs sustaining 
civil as Avell as religious offices, is no 
proof at all that^ religion Avas incorpo- 
rated Avith the civil goveimnlent, in the 
sense above referred to; nor is there 
the least hint of it in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Tliat the case of the Jcavs can 
never be considered in point, as thev 
Avere under a theocrac)', and a ceremo- 
nial disjiensation tliat was to pass aAvav, 
and consequent!)' not designed, to be'a 
model for Christian nations. That Avhat- 
CA'cr Avas the practice of heathens in 
this respect, this forms no argument in 
faA'our of that system Avhich is the very 
opposite to paganism. The church of 
Christ is of a spiritual nature, and ought 
not, yea cannot, in fact, Ije incoi-porated 
Avith the state Avithout sustaining mate- 
rial injury. In the three first and pu- 
rest ages of Christianity, the church 
was a stranger to any alliance Avith tem- 
poral poAvm’s ; and, so far from need- 
ing their aid, religion neA'er flourished 
so much as Avhile they Avere combined 
to suppress it. As to the support Avhich 
Christianity, Avhen united to civil gO- 
A'ernment yields to the peace and 
good oi-der of society, it is observed, 
that this benefit Avill be deriA'ed from it, 
at least, in as great a degree Avithout 
an establishment as with it. Religion, 
if it have any poAver, operates on the 
conscience ^ of men ; and, resting solely 
on the belief of invisible realities, it can 
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derive no -jj/eight or solemnity from hu- 
man sanctions. Human establish. ments, 
it is said, liave been, and are, productive 
of the greatest evils; for-in this case it 
is requisite to give the preference to 
some particular S 3 '^stem ; and as the 
magistrate is no better judge of religion 
tlian others, the chances are as great of 
his lending liis sanction to the false as 
the tine. J.'he thousands that have been 
persecuted and suffered in consequence 
of establishments, will alwa^’s form an 
argument against them. Under estab- 
lishments also, it is said, corruption can- 
not be avoided; Emolument must be 
attached to the national church, which 
may be a strong inducement to its mi- 
nisters to defend it, be it ever so remote 
from the tinth. Thus, also, eiTor be- 
comes permanent; and that set of opi- 
nions which happens to prevail when 
the estalilishment is formed, continues, 
in s]iite of superior light and impro\'e- 
mcnt, to be handed down, without al- 
teration, from age to age. Hence the 
disagreement between the public creed 
of the church and the private senti- 
ments of its ministers. As to the pro- 
vision made for the clergjq this may be 
done without an establishment, as mat- 
ter of fact shows in hundreds of in- 
stances. Dissenting ministers, or those 
who do not hold in establishments, it is 
obsen^ed are not without means of ob- 
taining knowledge; but, on the contrary, 
many of them are equal to their bre- 
thren in the establishment for eimdition 
and sound learning. It is not to be dis- 
sembled neither, that among those wlio, 
in general, cannot agree with human 
establishments, there are as pious and 
as useful members of society as others. 
Finally, though all Christians should pay 
respect to civil magistrates as such, and 
all '-magistrates ought to encourage the 
church, yet no civil magistrates have 
any power to establish any particular 
form of religion, binding upon the con- 
sciences of the subject ; nor are magis- 
trates even represented in scrijiture as 
off f-ers or rulers of the church. Should 
the reader be desirous of prosecuting 
this subject farther, he may consult 
IVurbur ton's Alliance between Clmrcb 
and State ; Christie's JLssay on Estab- 
lishments; Paley's Mor. Phil. v. ii. c. 
10; Bishofi Law's Theory' of Religion; 
I'Vatts's Civil Power in things sacred, 
third volume of his works; 'Hall's Li- 
berty of -the 'Press, sec. .5 ; Mrs. H. 
More's Hints on forming the Character 
of a xyoung Princess, vol. ii. p. 350 ; but 
e.specially Ranken and Graham's pieces 
on the subject; the former- for, and the 
latter against estaldishments. 
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ESTEEM is that high and exalted 
thought of, and value for any thing 
which arises from a sense of its own in- 
trinsic worth and excellency.’ Esteem is 
higher than simple approbation, which 
is a decision of the judgment; it is the 
commencement of affection : it is a de- 
gree of love for others, on account of 
their pleasing qualities, though they 
should not immcdiatol)'' interest our- 
selves; by which it is distinguished from 
gratitude. Uur esteem of God manifests 
itself in never mentioning his name 
without reverence ; in bowing- the knee ; 
in praj-er and praise ; in all the several 
forms of outward det'otion, and in quick 
resentment of any dishonour done to 
him. Our high esteem or veneration 
of any man appears in an humble, re- 
spectful behaviour toward him, speak- 
ing his praises, imitating his excellen- 
cies, and resenting his dishonour. 

ETERNITY, with respect^ to God, 
is a duration tvithout beginning or encL 
As it is the attribute of human nature, 
it js a duration that has a beginning, but 
tyill never have an end. “It is a dura- 
tion,” says a lively writer, “'that ex- 
cludes all number and computation : 
days, and months, and years, yea, and 
ages, are lost in it, like drops in the 
ocean! Millions of millions oi years, as 
many years as there are sands on the 
sea-shore, or particles of dust in the 
globe of tlie earth, and those multiplied 
to the highest reach of number, all tliesc 
are nothing to eternit)'. They do hot 
bear the least imaginable proportion to 
it ; for these will come to an end, as 
certainly as a day; but cteiTiity will 
never, never, never, come to an end! 

I It is a line without end! it is an ocean 
without a shore! Alas! what shall I 
say of it! it is an infinite, unknown 
something, that neither human thought 
can grasp, nor human language de- 
scribe!” Orton on Eternity; Shower 
on ditto: Davis's Sermons, ser. 11; 
Saurht's Sermons, vol. iii. p. SfO. 

ETERNITY OF GOD is the per- 
petual continuance of his being, without 
beginning, end, or succession. That he 
is without beginning, says Dr. Gill, may 
be proved from, 1. His necessary self- 
existence, Exod. iii. 14. — 2. From his 
attributes, several of which are said to 
be etcmal, Rom. i. 20. Acts xv. 18. 
Ps. ciii. 17. Jer, xxxi. 3. — 3. From his 
purposes, which are also said to be from 
eternity, Isa. _xxv. 1. Eph.iii.il. Rom. 
ix. 11. Eph. i. 4. — 4. From the covenant 
of grace, which is eternal, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
'5. Mic. V. 2. 

That he is without end, may be prov- 
ed from, 1, His spirituality and sirnpli- 
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city, Ijom. i.\23. — 2. Frrtm his indepen- 
dency, Rom. ix. 5. — 3. From his immu- 
tability, 2 Pet. i. 24, 25. Mai. hi. 6. Psal. 
iii. 26, 2f. — 4. From his aominion and 
government, said never to end, Jer. x. 
10. Psal. X. 16. Dan. iv. 3. 

That he is toithout succession^ or any 
■distinctions of time succeeding one to 
another, as moments, minutes, &c. may 
be pi’oved from, 1. His existence before 
such ivere in being, Isa. xlih. 13. — 2. 
'Phe distinctions and differences of time 
are together ascribed to him, and not as 
succeeding one another: he is the same 
yesterdav, to-day, and for ever, Heb. 
xiii. S. Rev. i. 4. — 3. If his duration 
ivere successive, or proceeded by mo- 
ments, days, and years, then there must 
have been some nrst moment, day, and 
Year, wlien he began to exisb -which is 
mcomjtatible ivith the idea of his eter- 
nity; and, besides, one day would be 
but’ one day -with him, and not a thou- 
sand, contrary to the express language 
of Scriptuie, 2 Pet. iii. 8. — 4. He would 
not be immense, immutable, and per- 
fect, if this were the case ; for he would 
be older one minute than he was before, 
which cannot be saiffot him. — 5. His 
knov/ledge proves him without succe.s- 
sivc duration, for he knows all things 
past, present, and to come: “he sees 
the present without a medium, the past 
without recollection, and the future 
without foresight. To him all truths 
ave but one idea, all places are but one 
point, and all times but one moment.” 
Giii’s Bochj of 'Divinity; Paletfs A'at. 
Theol. p. 480; Charnock on the Dwine 
Perfections ; Clarke oh ditto; JVatts’s 
Ontolos-y, chap. iv. 

etRRnity of the world. 

It was tlie ojiinion of Aristotle and others 
that the world was etemal. But that 
tlie present system of tilings had a be- 
ginning, seeihs evident, if we consider 
tlie following things. 1. We may not 
only conceive of many possible altera- 
tions which might be made in the form 
of it, but we see it incessantly changing; 
whereas an eternal being, forasmuch 
as it is self-existent, is always the same. 
— 2. We have no ci’edible histoiw of 
ti’ansactions more remote than six tliou- 
.sand years from the present time ; for | 
as to the pretence that some nations 
hai'e made to histories of greater anti- 
quity, as the P-giyfitians, Chaldeans, 
Pllctnicians, Chinese, &c. they are evi- 
dently convicted of falsehood in the 
•works referred to at the bottom of this 
article. — 3. We -can trace the invention 
of the most useful arts and sciences; 
which ,had probably been carried far- 
ther, and invented sooner, had the | 


! world been eternal. — 4. The origin of 
the most considerable nations of the 
earth may be traced, i. e. the time when 
they first inhaliited the countries v/herc 
they now dwell; and it appears that 
most of the western nations came from 
the east. — 5. If the world be eternal, it 
is liaixl to account for the tradition of 
its . beginning, which has almost every 
where prevailed, though under different 
forms, among both polite and barbarous 
nations. — 6. We have, a most ancient 
and credible history of the beginning of 
the world : I mean the history of Mo- 
ses, with which no book in the world, 
in point of antiquitj’^, can contend. 'S'til- 
ling fleet’s 0)h^. Saerte, p. 1.5, 106; 
Winder’s Hist! of Knowledge, vol. ii. 
passim; Pearson on the Creeh, p.'58 ; 
Doddridge’s Lectures, 1. 24 ; Tillotson’s 
Sermons, ser. 1 ; Clarke at Boyle’s Lec- 
tures, p. 22, 23; Dr. Colly er's Scrijiture 
Pacts, ser. 2. 

E'PHICS, the doctrine of manner^ 
or the science of moral philosophy. 
The word is formed from tiOoi, mores, 
“manners,” by reason the scope or ob- 
ject thereof is to form the manners. 
See Morals. 

EI'HNOPHRONES, a sect of here* 
tics in the seventh century, who made a 
profession of Christianity, but joined 
thereto all the ceremonies and follies 
of paganism, as judicial astrology, sorti- 
leges, auguries, and other divinations. 

EVANGELIST, one who publishes 
glad tidings ; a messenger, or preacher 
of good news. The persons denomi- 
nated evangelists were next in order to 
the apostles, and were sent by them not 
to settle in any particular place, but to 
travel among the infant cluirches, and 
ordain oi’dinary officers, and finish what 
the apostles had begun. Of this kind 
were Philip the deacon, Mark, Silas, 
5cc. Acts xxi. 8. The title of evange- 
list is mm-e particularly given to the 
four inspired writers of our Saviour’s 
life. 

EVANGELICAL, agreeable to the 
doctrines of Chnstianity. The te.rm is 
frequently applied to those who dc not 
rely upon moral duties as to their ac- 
ceptance with God ; but are influenced 
to action from a sense of the love of 
God, and depend upon the merits of 
Christ for their everlasting salvation. 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament of the 
Lor’d’s supper. The word properly sig- 
nifies giving thanks. As to the man- 
ner of celebrating the eucharist among 
the ancient Christians, after the custo- 
mary oblations were made, the deacon 
brought water to the bishops and pres- 
byters standing round the table .to wash 
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tliciv hands : -accoTding to that passage 
of the'Psalmfst, “I will ;(vash my hands 
in innoccncy, and so will 1 compass thy 
altar. O Lord.” I'hen the deacon cried 
out aloud, “IMutiially embrace and kiss 
each other;” which being done, the 
whole congregation prayed for the uni- 
’."ersal peace and welfare of the chui’ch, 
{’or the ' tranquillity and rejjose of the 
world, for the pi'ospcrity of the age, 
for wholesome, weather, and for all 
ranks and degrees of men. After this 
followed mutual salutations of the mi- 
nister and people ; and then the bishop 
or presbyter, having sanctihed the ele- 
ments by a solemn benediction, broke 
the bread, and delivered it to the dea- 
con, who distributed it to the communi- 
cants, and after that the cup. I'he sa- 
cramental wine was usually diluted or 
mixed with water. During the time of 
administration they sang hymns an^l 
psalms; and having concluded with 
prayer and thanksgiving, the people 
saluted each other with a kiss of peace, 
and so the asseml^ly broke up. 

EUCHITES, or Euchit.e, a sect of 
ancient heretics, who were first formed 
into a religious body towards the end of 
tlie fourth century, though their doc- 
trine and discipline subsisted in Syria, 
Egvpt, and other eastern countries, be- 
fore the birth of Christ: they were thus 
called, because they prayed without 
ceasing, imagining that piv^cr alone 
was sufficient to save them. They were 
a sort of mystics, who imagined, ac- 
cording to the oriental notion, that two 
souls resided in man, the one good, and 
the other evil ; and who were zealous 
in expelling the evil soul or demon, 
and hastening the retum of the good 
Spirit' of God, by contemplation, prayer, 
and singing of hymns. They also em- 
braced o]}mions neai'ly resembling the 
Manichean doctrine, and which they 
derived from the tenets of the oriental 
philosophy. The same denomination 
was used in the twelftli centuiy to de- 
note certain fanatics Avho infeked the 
Greek and Eastern churches, and who 
were charged with believing a double 
trinity, rejecting wedlock, abstaining 
from flesh, treating with contempt the 
sacraments of baptism and the Ijord’s 
supper, and the various branches of 
external worship, and placing the e.s- 
sene'e of • religion solely in external 
prayer; and maintaining the efficacy of 
erpetual supplications to the Supreme 
cing for expelling an evil being or 
genius, which dwelt in the breast of 
eveiy mortal. This sect is said to have 
been founded by a person called Luco-- 
iietrus, wliose chief dixciple was named 
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Tijclncim. By degi'ces it become a ge- 
neral and invidious appellation for per- 
sons of eminent piety and zeal for ge- 
nuine Christianity, who opposed the vi- 
cious practices and insolent tyranny of 
the priesthood, much in the same man- 
ner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adversaries of the Roman pontiff under 
the general terms of Albigenses and 
Waldenses. 

EUDOXIANS, a sect in the fourth 
century ; so called from their leader 
Eudoxius, patriarch of Antioch and 
Constantinople, a great defender of the 
Arian doctrine. Tlie Endoxians believ- 
ed that the Son was created out of no- 
thing; that he had a Will distinct and 
different from that of the Father, &c. 
They lield many other tenets of the 
Ariaus and Eunomians. 

• EVIDENCE, is that perception of 
tiaith which arises either from the tes- 
timony of the senses, or from an induc- 
tion or reason. The evidences of reve- 
lation arc divided into intemal and ex- 
ternal. That is called internal evidence 
which is drawn from the consideration 
of those declarations and doctrines 
which are contained in it ; and that is 
called external, which arises from sorne 
other circumstances referring to it, 
such as predictions concerning it, rnira- 
cles wrought by those who teach it, its 
success in the world, &c. See Eviden- 
ces of Christ, art. Christianity. 

Moral evidence is that which, though 
it does not exclude a mere abstract pos- 
sibility -of things being otherwise, yet 
shuts out every lyasonable ground of 
suspecting that they are so. 

Evidences of Grace are those dispo- 
sitions and acts ivhich prove a person to 
be in a converted state ; such as an en- 
lightened understanding; love to God 
and his people; a delight in God’s 
word; worship and dependence on him ; 
spirituality of mind; devotedness of life 
to the service of God, 5cc. Seed’s Post. 
Ser.sc.r.2. Ditton on the liesurrection ; 
Bellamy 'on Relii'ion, p. 1S4.' Gam- 
\ bear's Introduction to the Study of 
Moral Evidence, 163. 

EVIL is distinguished into natural 
and moral. Natural ervil is whatever 
destroys or any way disturbs the per- 
fection of natural beings; such as blind- 
ness, diseases, death, 8cc. Moral evil is 
the disagi’eement between the actions 
of a moral agent, and the rule of those 
actions, whatever it is. Applied to a 
choice, or acting contrary to the moral 
or revealed laivs of the Deity, it is 
termed wickedness or sin. Applied to 
acting contrary to the mere rule of 
fitness, a fault. See article Sra, 
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EVIL SPEAKING, the using lan- 
guage either reproachful or untrue re- 
specting others, and tliei’eljy injuring 
them. It is an express command- of 
Scripture, “To speak evil of no man.” 
Titus iii. 2. James iv. 11. By which, 
however, we are not to under.stand that 
tliere are no occasions on which we are 
at liberty to speak of others that which 
may l)c considered as evil. 1. Persons in 
the’ administration of justice may speak 
■words whicli in private intercourse 
•\yould be reproachful. — 2. God’s minis- 
ters may ipveigh against A'ice with 
sharpness and severity, both privately 
and publicly, Is. Iviii. 1 Tit. i. 13. — 3. Pri- 
vate persons may reprove others when 
tliey commit sin. Lev. xix. \7.- — 4-. Some 
vehemence of speech may be used in de- 
fence of truth, and impugning errors of 
bad consequence, Jude 3. — 5. It may be 
necessary, upon some emergent occa- 
sions, with some heat of language, to ex- 
press disajiprobatiou of notorious wick- 
edness, Acts viii. 23. Yet in all these the 
greatest equity, moderation, and can- 
dour, should be used; and Ve should 
take care, 1. Never t'o speak in severe 
tenns without reasonable warrant or ap- 
parent just cause ; — 2. Nor beyond mea- 
sure; — 3. Nor out of bad principles or 
wrong ends ; for ill will, contempt, re- 
venge, envy, to compass our own ends; 
from wantonness, or negligence, but 
from pure charity for the good of those 
to whom or of whom we speak. 

This is an evil, however, which great- 
ly abounds, and which is not sufficiently 
watched against ; for it is not when we 
ojienly speak evil of others only that we 
are guilty, but even in speaking what is 
true we are in danger of speaking evil 
of others. I'liere is sometimes a malig- 
nant pleasure manifested; a studious 
recollection of every thing that can be 
brought forward ; a delight in hearing I 
any thing spoken against others ; a se- 
cret rejoicing in knowing that another’s 
fall will be an occasion of our rise. All 
this is base to an extreme. 

The iinjirojiriety and sinfulness of 
evil speaking will apjiear, if' we consi- 
der, 1. That it is entirely opposite to 
the whole tenor of the Christian reli- 
gion.— 2. Expressh'^ condemned and 
prohibited as evil, Ps. Ixiv. 3. James iv. 
Il.-y3. No practice hath more severe 
punishments denounced against it, 1 Cor. 
V. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 10. — 4. It is an evidence 
of a weak and distempered mind. — 5. It 
is even indicative of ill-breeding and bad i 
manners. — 6. It is the abhorrence of all 
wise and good men, Ps. xv. 3.— 7. It is 
exceedingly injurious to society, and in- 
consistent with the relation we bear to 
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each other as Christians, James iii. 6. — 
8. It is branded with the epithet of folly, 
Prev. xviii. 6, 7. — 9. It is perverting the 
design of speech. — 10. It is opposite to 
the example of Christ, whom we pro- 
fess to follow. See Slander. Barro^v^s 
IVorks, vol. i. scr. 16. Tillotson’s Sen. 
sei*. 4^. Jack’s Ser. on Evil Sjieakin^. 

EULOGY, eulogia, a term -made use 
of in reference to the consecrated bread. 
\^^hen the Greeks have cut a loaf or 
piece of bread to consecrate it, they 
break the I'est into little bits, and distri- 
bute it among t^e persons who have not 
yet communicated, or send it to persons 
that are absent: and these pieces of 
bread are what they call eulogies.. The 
word is Greek, eu^ot'iq, formed of £u, bene, 
“well,” and clico, “I say, speak;” 
q. d. benedictum, “ blessed.” 

The Latin church has had something 
like eulogies for a great many ages ; and' 
thence arose the use of their holy bread. 
The name eulogy was hkewisc given to 
loaves or cakes brought to church bv 
the faithful to have them blessed. Last 
ly, the use of the term passed hence to 
mere presents made to a person with- 
out any benediction. 

EUNOMIANS, a sect in the fouKh 
century. They were a branch of Arians, 
and took their name from Eunomius, 
bishop of Cyzicus. Ca^'e, in his Histo- 
ria Literaria, vol. i. p. 223, gives the fol- 
lowing account of their faith. “ There 
is one God, imcreated and without be- 
ginning ; who has nothing existing be- 
fore him, for nothing can exist before 
what is uncreated; nor with him, for 
what is uncreated mxist be one ; nor in 
him, for God is a simple and uncom- 
pounded being. This one simple and 
eternal being is God, the creator and 
ordainei* of all things ; first indeed, and 
principally of his only begotten Son; and 
I then through him of all other things. 
For God begat, created, and made the 
Son only by his direct operation and 
power, before all things, and every 
other creature ; not producing, how- 
ever, any being like himself, or impart- 
ing any of his own proper substance to 
the Son! for God is immortal, uniform, 
indivisible ; and therefore cannot com- 
municate any part of his own proper 
substance to another. He alone is un- 
begotten ; and it is impossible that any 
other- being should be formed of an un- 
begotten substance. He did not use his 
own substance in begetting the Son, but 
his will only ; nor did he beget him in 
the likeness of his substance, but ac- 
cording to his- own good pleasui’c; he 
then created the Holy Spirit, the first 
and gieatest of all spirits, by his own 
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power, in clefd and operation mediate- 
ly; yet by the immediate power and 
operation of the Son. After the Hoi)'- 
Spirit, he created all other things, in 
lieaven "and in earth, visible and invisi- 
l)le, coiporeal and incorporeal, mediate- 
ly by himself, liy the pov;er- and opera- 
tion of the Son, See.” The reader will 
evidently see how near these tenets are 
to tliose of Arianism. See Arians. 

EUSEBIANS, a denomination given 
to the Arians, on account of the favour 
and countenance which Eusebius, bishop 
of Cxsarea, showed and procured for 
them at their first rise. 

EUSTATHIANS, a name given to 
the Catholics of Antioch, in the fourth 
centui’)', on occasion of their refusing to 
acknowledge any other bishop beside 
St. Eustathius, deposed by the Arians. 

EUSTATHIANS,a sect in the fourth 
century, so denominated from their foun- 
der, Eustathius, a monk so foolishly fond 
of his own profession, that he condemn- 
ed all other conditions of life. Whether 
this Eustathius were the same with the 
Iiishop of Sabastia, and chief of the Se- 
mi-arians, is not easy to determine. He 
excluded married people from salva- 
tion ; prohiliited his followers from pray- 
in[^ in their houses, and obliged them to 
quit all they had, as incomiiatible with 
the hopes of heaven. He drew them out 
of the other assemblies of Christians, to 
hold secret ones with him, and made 
them wear a particular habit: he ap- 
])ointed them to fak on Sundays ; and 
taught them that the ordinary fasts of 
the church were needless after they had 
attained to a certain degree of pm-ity 
which he pretended to. He showed 
great horror for chapels built in hbnour 
of martyrs, and the assemblies , held 
therein. He was condemned at the 
council of Cangra, in Paphlagonia, held 
between the year 326 and 341. 

EUTUCHITES, a denomination in 
the third centuiy ; so called from the 
Greek eutuxeiv, which signifies to live 
without pain, or in pleasure. Among 
other sentiments, they held that our 
souls are placed in our bodies only to 
honour the angels who created them ; 
and that we ought to rejoice equally in 
all events, because to grieve would be 
to disiionour the angeks, their creators. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, 
who_ denied the duplicity of natures in 
Christ; thus denominated from Euty- 
ches, the a.rchimandrite or abbot of a 
monastery, at Constantinople, who be- 
gan to prop^-ate his opinion about A. D. 
448. He did not, however, seem quite 
steady and consistent in his sentiments ; 
for he ajjpeared to allow of two natures. 
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even before the union, which was ap- 
parently a consequence he drew from 
the pi-inciples of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, which supposes a pre-existence of 
soiils: accordingly he believed that the 
soul of Jesus Christ had been united to 
the Divinity .before the incarnation ; but 
then he allowed no distinction of -natures 
iii Jesus Christ since his incarnation. 
This heresy was first condemned in a 
S)mod held at Constantinople, by Fla- 
vian, in 448 ; approved by the council 
of Ephesus, called conventns latronum. 
In 449; and re-examined and fulminated 
in the general council of Chalcedon, in 
451. lire Eutychians were divided into 
several branches, as the Jlgnoet'x, Thco- 
[ dosians, Sroerians, &c. 6cc. &c. Euty 
chians was also the name of a sect, half 
Arian and half Eunomian, which arose 
at Constantinople in the fourth century. 

_ EXALTATION OF CHRIST con- 
I sisted in his rising again from the dead 
on the third day, in ascending up into 
heaven, in sitting at the right hand of 
God the Father, and in coming to judge 
the world at the last day. See articles 
Resurrection, Ascension, Inter- 
cession, and Judgment-Day. 

EXAMINATION, Self. See Self 
Examination. 

EXAMPLE, a copy or pattern. In a 
moral sense, is either taken for a type, 
instance, or precedent for our .admoni- 
tion, that we may be cautioned against 
the^ favdts or crimes which others have 
committed, by ^thc bad consequences 
which have ensued from them ; or. ex- 
ample is taken for a pattern' for our 
imitation,- or a model for us to copy- 
after. 

That good examjxles have a peculiar 
power above naked precepts to dispose 
us to the ])ractice of .virtue and holiness, 
may ayjpear by considering, “ 1. That 
they most clearly expi-ess to us the na- 
ture of our duties in their sulijects and 
sensible effects. General jirecepts form 
abstract ideas of virtue ; Init in exam- 
ples, virtues are most visible in all their 
ch-cumstanccs. — 2. Precepts instruct us 
in what things arc our dut)-, but exam- 
ples assure us that they are possilde. — 
'3. Examples, by secret and lively incen- 
tive, urge us to jmitation. We are touch- 
ed in another manner by the r isible 
practice of good men, which reproaches 
our defects, and obliges us to the same 
zeal, which laws, though wise and good, 
Avill not effect.” 

The life of Jesus Christ forms the 
ifiost beautiful example the Christian 
can imitate. Unlike all others, it was 
absolutely Jierfect and uniform, and eve- 
ry Avay accommodated to our present 
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^ate. In him -we behold all lighf »vith- 
out a shade, all beauty without a s]30t, 
all the jiuvity of tlie law, and the excel- 
lency ot the Gospel. Here we see piety 
without superstition, and moralit)- with- 
out ostentation; humility without mean- 
ness, and fortitude without temerity ; 
jDatience without apathy, and compas- 
sion without weakness'; zeal without 
rashness, and beneficence without pro- 
digality. The obligation we are under to 
imitate this example arises from duty, 
relationship, engagement, interest, and 
gratitude. See article Jesus Christ. 

Those who set bad examldcs should 
consider, 1. That thc}'^ arc the ministers 
of the devil’s designs to destroy souls. — 
2. Tliat they are acting in direct oppo- 
sition to Christ, who came -to save, and 
not to destroy. — 3. That they are add- 
ing to the miseries and calamities which 
are already in the world. — 4; That the 
effects of their example may be incal- 
culable on society to the end of time, 
and perhaps in eternity ; for who can 
tell what may lie the consequence of 
one sin, on a family, a nation, or poster- 
itv } — 5. They are acting contrary to the 
divine command, and thus exposing 
themselves to final min. Massillords 
Ser. vol. ii. scr. 9. Eng. T rans. Clarke’s 
Jxokinff Glass, ch. 48. Tillotson’s Scr. 
scr. 1S9, 190. Barrow’s 1 Forks, voh iii. 
scr. 2 and 3. Flavel’s JVorks, vol. i.^i. 
29, 30. ]\Iaso7i’s Ser. vol. ii. scr. 17. 

EXAKCH, an officer in the .Greek 
church, whose business it is to visit the 
provinces allotted to him, in order to in- 
form himself of the lives and manners 
of the clergy ; take cognizance of eccle- 
siastical causes ; the manner of cele- 
brating divine service ; the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, particularly con- 
fession ; the observance of the canons ; 
monastic discipline ; affairs of marria- 
ges, divorces, &c. but above all, to take, 
tin account of the several I'evenucs 
which the patriarch reccii^cs from se- 
veral cliurchcs, and particularly as to 
what regards collecting the same. 'I'he 
exarch, after having enriched himself 
in his post, fi’equently rises to the patri- 
archate himself. Exai’ch is also used 
in the Eastern church antiquity, for a 
general or superior over several monas- 
teries, the same that wc call archiman- 
drite; being exempted by the patriarch 
of Constantinople from the juiisdiction 
of the liisho]). 

EXCISION, the cutting off a person 
from fellowshijj with the community to 
which he belongs, by way of puni-sh- 
ment for some sin committed. Ihc 
Jews, Selden informs us, reckon up 
thirty-six crimes, to which they pretend 


this punishment is due. The rabbins 
reckon three kinds of excision ; one, 
Avhich destroys only the bod)^ ; another, 
which destroys the soul only; and 'a 
third which destroys both body and soul. 
The first kind of excision they ])retend 
is untimely death ; .the second is an ut- 
ter extinction of the soul ; and the thii'd 
a compound of the two former : thus 
making the soul mortal or immortal, 
says Selden, according to the degree of 
misbehaviour and wickedness of the 
people. See next article. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, a penal- 
ty, or censure, whereby persons who. 
are guilty of any notorious crime Or of- 
fence, are separated from the commu- 
nion of the church, and deprived of all 
spiritual advantages. 

Excommunication is founded upon a 
natural right which all societies have of 
excluding out of their body such as vio- 
late the laws thereof, and it was origi- 
nally instituted for preseri'ing the puri- 
ty of the church ; but ambitious eccle- 
siastics converted it by degrees into an 
'engine for promoting their own power, 
and inflicted it on the most frivolous oc- 
casions. 

In the ancient church, the power ot 
excommunication waS lodged in the 
hands of the clergy, Avho distinguished 
it into the greater and less. The less 
consisted in excluding persons' from the 
participation of the eucharist, and the 
prayers of the faithful ; but they were 
not expelled the church. The greater 
excommunication consisted in absolute 
and entire seclusion from the church, 
and the participation of. all its rights: 

1 notice of which was given by circular 
letters to the most eminent churclies all 
over the world, that they might all con- 
firm this act of discipline, by refusing to 
j admit the delinquent ,to their commu- 
j nion. 'I'he consequences were very ter- 
rible. The person so excommunicated, 
was avoided in all civil commerce and 
outward conversation. No one was to 
receive him into his house, nor eat at 
the same table with him ; and, when 
dead, he was denied the solemn rites of 
burial. 

The Jews expelled from their syna- 
gogue such as had committod any griev- 
ous crime. See John ix. 32. John xii. 42. 
John xvi. 2. and Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 
9. cap. 22. and lib. 16. cap. 2._ podwyn, 
in his Moses and Aaron, distinguishes 
three degrees or kinds of excommuni- 
cation among the Jews. The first he 
finds intimated in John ix. 22.. the second 
in 1 Cor. v. 5. and the third: in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22. 

The Romish pontifical takesmotice oi 
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three kindp. of excommunication. 1. 
The minoi', incurred by those ■who liave 
an)" correspondence -with an excommu- 
nicated jicrson. — 2. '^riie major, wiiicli 
falls upon those ■who disobev the com- 
mands of the holy sec, or refuse to sub- 
mit to certain points of discipline; in 
consequence of which the)" are exclu- 
ded fi-om the church militant and trium- 
phant, and delivered over to the devil, 
and his angels.— 3. Anathema, which is 
properly th.'it pronounced by the pope 
against heretical princes and countries. 
In former ages, these papal fulmina- 
tions were most terrible tilings; but 
latterly they were formidable to none 
but a tew petty states of Italy. 

Excommunication, in the Greek 
church, cuts off the offender from all 
communion with the three hundred and 
eighteen fathers of the first council of 
Nice, and with the saints; consigns him 
over to the dei’il and the traitor Judas, 
and condemns his body to remain after 
death as hard as a flint or piece of steel, 
unless he humble himself, and make 
atonement for his sins by a sincere re- 
pentance. The form abounds with 
dreadful imprecations ; and the Greeks 
assert, that, if a jicr.s-on dic-s excommu- 
nicated, the devil enters into the lifeless 
corpse ; and, therefore, in order to pre- 
vent it, the rel,ations of the deceased 
cut his body in pieces, and.boil them in 
wine. It is a custom with the patriarch 
of Jemsalem annually to excommuni- 
cate the ])ope and the' church of Rome ; 
on which occasion, together with a great 
deal of idle ceremony, he diivcs a nail 
into the ground with a hammer, as a 
mark of malediction. 

The form of excommunication in the 
church of England anciently ran thus: 
“By the autliority of God the Father 
Almight)', the Son, and Holy Gliost, and 
of Mary the blessed motlicr of God, 
we excommunicate, anathematize, and 
sequester from the lioly mother church, 
&c.” The causes of excommunication 
in England arc, contempt of the bishops’ 
court, heres)", neglect of jiublic worshij) 
and the sacraments, incontincncy, adul- 
teiy, simony, See. It is described to be 
twofold; the less is an ecclesiastical 
censure, excluding the party from the 
participation of the sacrament; the 
greater proceeds farther, and excludes 
him not only from these, but from the 
company oi' all Christians; but if the 
judge of any spiritual court excommu- 
nicates a man for a cause of which he 
has not the legal cognizance, the party 
ma)" have an action against him at com- 
nion law, and lie is also liable to be in- 
dicted at the kiit of the king. 
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Excommunication in the church of 
Scotland, consists only in an exclusion 
of openly profane and immoral persons 
from baptism and the Lord’s supper; 
but is seldom publicly denounced, as, 
indeed, sudi persons generally exclude 
themselves from the latter ordinance at 
least; but it is attended with no civil 
incapacity whatever. 

Among the Independents and Bap- 
tists, the persons who are or should be 
excommunicated, are such as are quar- 
relsome and litigious, Gal. v. 12. ; such 
as desert their pnyileges, -withdraw 
themselves from the ordinances of God, 
and forsake his people, Jude 19 ; such 
as are irregular and immoral in their 
lives, railers, drunkards, extortioners, 
fornicators, and covetous, E])h. v. 5. 
1, Cor. V. 11. 

“d'he exclusion of a person frona any 
Christian church does not affect his tem- 
])oral estate and civil affairs; it does not 
subject him to fines or imprisonments; 
it interferes not with the business of 
civil magistrate ; it makes no change in 
the natural and civil relations between 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants; neither 
does it dejirive a man of the liberty of 
attending public worship ; it removes 
him, however, from the communion of 
the church, and the privileges de])en- 
dent on it: this is done that he may bo 
ashamed of his sin, and be brought to 
repentance ; that the honour of Christ 
may be vindicated, and that stumbling- 
blocks may be removed out of the way.” 

Though'. the act of exclusion be not 
neiformed c.xactly in the same manner- 
In every church, yet (accoi’ding to the 
congregational jdi'in) the powei" of ex- 
cision lies in the church itself. The of- 
ficers take the sense of the members 
assembled together; and after the mab- 
ler has been p.”operly investigated, and 
all necessary steps taken to reclaim the 
offender, the church proceeds to the 
■actual exclusion of the person from 
among them, by signifying their judg- 
ment or opinion that the person is un- 
worthy of a ])lace in God’s nouse*. In the 
conclusion of this article, however, we 
must add, that too gi’eat caution cannot 
be observed in procedures of this kind ; 
every thing slmuld be done with the 
greatest meekness, deliberation, prayer, 
and a deep sense of our own unworthi- 
ncss ; with a compassion for the offen- 
der, and a fixed design of embracing 
every opportunity of doing him good, by 
reproving, uistructing, and, if i)0S3ible, 
restoring him to the enjoyment of tlm 
privileges he has forfeited by his con- 
duct. see Church. 
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EXCUSATI, a term 'fonnerly used 
to denote slaves, who, flying to any 
church • for sanctuai^^, were excused 
and pardoned bv their masters. 

EXHORTATION, the act of laying 
such motives before a person as may 
excite him to the performance of any 
duty. It differs only from suasion in that 
the latter principally endeavours to con- 
vince the understanding, and the former 
to work on the affections. It is consi- 
dered as a great branch of preaching, 
though not confined to that, as a man 
may exhort, though he do not preach ; 
though a man can hardly be said to 
preach if he do not exhort. It seems, 
however, that there are some, who, be- 
lieving the inability of man to do any 
thing good, cannot reconcile the idea of 
exhorting men to duty, being, as they 
suppose, a contradiction to address men 
vdio have no power to act of them- 
selves. But they forget, 1. 'That the 
Great Author of our being has appoint- 
ed this as a mean for inclining the will 
to himself, Is. Iv. 6,7. Luke xiv. 17, 23. 
— 2. That they who thus address do not 
suppose tliat there is any virtue in the 
exhortation itself, but that its energy 
dejiends on God alone, 1 Cor. xv. 10. — 
o. That the Scripture enjoins ministers 
to exhort men, that is, to rouse them to 
duty, by jiroposing suitable motives. Is. 
lyiii. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 2. Heb. iii. 13. Rom. 
xii. 8.—^. That it was the constant prac- 
tice of prophets, apo.stles, and Christ 
himself. Is. i. 17. Jer. iv. 14. Ez. xxxvii. 
Luke xiii. 3. Luke iii. 18. Acts xi. 23. 
“ The express words,” says a good di- 
vine, “of scriptural invitations, exhor- 
tations, and promises, prove more effec- 
tual to encourage those who are ready 
to give up their hojies, than all the con- 
solatory _to])ics that can iiossibl}’’ be sub- 
stituted in their place. It is, therefore, 
much to be lamented that pious men, 
Ij)'^ xudhering to a sigrposed systematical 
exactness of expression, should clog 
their addresses to sinners with excep- 
tions and limitations, which the Spirit 
of God did not sec good to inserf. They 
will not say that the omission was an 
m-erslght in the inspired writers; or ad- 
mit the thought'for a moment, that they 
can improve on their plan : why then 
cannot they be satisfied to ‘.speak ac- 
cording to the oracles of God, without 
affecting a more entire consirfency ? 
Great mischief has thus been done by 
very different descriptions of men, whd 
undesigncdly concur in giving Satan an 
occasion of suggesting to the trembling 
enquirer that pei’haps he may perse- 
vere in. asking, seeking, and knock- 
ing, with the greatest earnestness and 


importunitjg and yet finally De cast 
away.” 

EXISTENCE OF GOD. The me- 
thods usually followed m proving the ex- 
istence of God are two; the first called 
argumentum a 'priori, which beginning 
with the cause descends to the effect; 
the_ other argumentum a posteriori, 
'Avhich, from a consideration of the effect, 
ascends to the cause. The former of 
these hath been particularly laboured 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke ; but after all he 
has said, the possibility of any one’s be- 
ing convinced by it hath been questioned. 
The most general proofs are the follow- 
ing: 1. “All nations. Heathens, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Christians, harmo- 
niously consent that there is a God who 
created, preserves, and governs all 
things. 'To this it has been objected, 
that there have been, at different times 
and places, men who were atheists, and 
deniers of a God. But these have been 
so few, and by their opinions liave shown 
that they rather denied the particular 
providence than the existence of God, 
that it can hardly be said to "be an ex- 
ception to the argument stated. And 
even if men were bold enough to assert 
it, it would not be an absolute proof that 
they really believed what they said, 
since it might proceed from a tvish that 
there was > no God to whom they must 
be accountable for their sin, rather than 
a belief of it, Ps. xiv. 1. It has also been 
ol)jected, that whole nations havd been 
found in Africa and America who have 
no notion of a Deity : but this is what 
has never been proved; on the contraiy, 
npon accurate inspection, even the most 
stujjid liottentots, Saldanians, Green- 
landers, Kamtschatkans, and savage 
Americans, are found to have some 
idea of a God. 

_ 2. “It is argued from the law and 
light of Nature, or from the general im- 
pression of Deity on the mind of every 
man, i. e. an indistinct' idea qf a Being 
of infinite perfection, and a readiness to 
acquiesce in the truth of his existence, 
whenever they understand the terms in 
which it is expressed. Whence could 
this proceed, even in the minds of such 
whose affections and canial interests 
dispose them to believe the contrary, if 
there were no impression naturally in 
their hearts? It has been observed by 
some writers, that there are no innate 
ideas in the minds of men, and particu- 
larly concerning God; but tliis is not 
so easily proved, since an inspired apos- 
tle assures us that even the Gentiles, 
destitute of the law of Moses, have the 
‘work of the law written in theif 
hearts,’ Rom. ii 15. 
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3. ‘'The ;',''orks of creation plainlv 
•rlemonstrate the existence of a God. 
T'lie innumerable alterations and mani- 
fest dependence every, where ob.scrva- 
ble in the world, prove that the things 
which exist in it neit;her are nor could 
be fj-om eterniUf. It is self-evident that 
they never could form themsel-ves out 
of nothing, or in any of their respective 
fonns ; and that chance, being nothing 
but the want of design, never did nor 
•could form or put into order any thing ; 
far less such a marvellous and well con- 
nected system as our world is. Though 
we should absurdly fancy matter to dc 
eternal, yet it could-not change its own 
form, or produce life or reason. More- 
over, when we consider the diversified 
and wonderful forms of creatures in the 
world, and how exactly those fbrms and 
stations correspond with their respec- 
tive ends and uses ; when we consider 
the marvellous and exact machinery, 
form, and motions of our o^vn bodies ; 
and especially when we consider the 
power.s of our soul, its desires after an 
infinite’ good, and its close union with, 
and incomprehensible operations on our 
nodiesj we arc obliged to admit a Crea- 
tor of infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. 

4. “It is. argued from the support 
and government of the world. Who 
can consider the motions of the heaven- 
ly luminaries, exactly calculated for the 
greatest advantage to our earth, and 
its inhabitants ; the exact balancing and 
regulating of the mcteor.s, winds, rain, 
snow, hail, vapour, thunder, and the 
like ; the regular and never-failing re- 
turn of summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, day and night ; the aston- 
ishing and diversified formation of vege- 
tables ; the propagation of herbs, almost 
every where, that are most cllcctual to 
heal the distempers of animal bodies in 
that place; the almo.st infinite diversi- 
fication of animals and vegetables, and 
their jiertinents, that, notwithstanding 
iin amazing similarity, not an)'^ two are 
exactly alike, but every form, member, 
nr even feather or hair of animals, and 
every pile of grass, stalk of corn, herb, 
leaf, tree, berry, or other fruit, hatli 
something peculiar to itself; the making 
■jf animals so sa.gaciously to prepare 
iheir lodgings, defend themselves, jjro- 
vide for their health, produce and pro- 
tect, and procure food for their young ; 
Ihe direction of fishes and fowls to 
ind in such maiwellouB and long pere- 
gi'inatious at such seasons, and to .such 
places, as best correspond with their 
own preservation and the benefit of 
■mankmd;- the ‘-stationing of brute ani- 
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mals by sea or land, at less- or greater 
distances as are most suited to the safety, 
subsistence or comfort of mankind, and 
preventing the increase of prolific ani- 
mals, and making the less fraitful ones, 
which arc used, exceedingly to abound ; 
the so diversifying the ‘countenances, 
voices, and hand-writings of men, as 
best secures and promotes their social 
advantages; the holding of so equal a 
balance between males and females, 
while the number of males, whose lives 
arc peculiarly endangered in war, navi- 
gation, Sec., are generally greatest ; the 
prolonging of, men’s live.s, when the 
world needed to be peopled, and now 
shortening them when that necessity 
hath ceased to exist; the almost uin- 
vcrsal provision of food, raiment, medi- 
cine, fuel. See., answerable to the nature 
of particular places, cold or hot, moist 
or dry ; the management of human af- 
fairs relative to s'oeieties, go\'ci‘nment, 
peace, war, trade, 8cc., in a manner 
different from and contrary to the car- 


nal policy of those concci-iicd ; and es- 
pecially the strangely similar but diver- 
sifieil erection, preservation, and go- 
vernment of the Jewish and Christian 
churches: who, I say, can consider all 
these things, and not acknowledge the 
existence of a wise, merciful, and good 
God, who governs the world, and every 
thing in it r 

5. “ It is proved from the miraculous 
events which have happened in the 
world ; such as the overflowing of the 
earth by a flood; the confusion of 
languages ; the burning of Sodom and 
the cities about by fire from heaven ; 
the plagues of Egypt ; the dividing of 
the Red Sea ; mining manna from nea- 
ven, and bringing streams of water from 
flinty rocks; the stopping of the course 
of the sun, &c. 6cc. 

6. “ His existence no less clearly ap- 
pears from the exact fulfilment of so 
many and so jiarticularly circumstan- 
tiated predictions, jniblished long before 
the event took place. It is impossible 
that these predictions, AV'hich were so 
exactly fulfilleil in their res])ective pe- 
riods, and of the fulfilment of which 
there arc at present thousands of de- 
monstrative and sensible documents in 



appears from the fearful punishments 
which havebecn inflicted upon persons, 
and e.spcc.ially upon nations, when their 
immoralities became excessive, and that 
by very unexpected means and instru- 
ments; as in the drowning of the old 
world; destruction of Sodom and Go- 
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morrali; plagues of Pharaoli and his 
servants ; overthow of Sennacherib and 
his army; miseries and ruin of the 
Canaanites,' Jews, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, Tartars, and 

8. “Lastly, the existence of God 
may be argued from the teri’or and 
dread which wound the consciences of 
men, when guilty of crimes rvhich other 
men do not know, or are not, able to 
punish or restrain : as in the case of 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, the Ro- 
man emperors; and this while they ear- 
nestly labour to persuade themselves or 
others that there is no God. Hence 
their being afraid of thunder^ or to be 
left alone in the dark, 8:c.” 

As to the modus of the Divine ex- 
istence, it would be prcsumptlon tq at- 
tempt to ■ explain. That he exists, is 
clear from the foregoing arguments; 
but the manner of that existence is not 
for us to know. Many good men have 
uttered great absurdities in endeavour- 
ing to explain it, and after all jione of 
them have succeeded. The wisest of 
men never made the attempt. Moses 
began his writings by supposing the 
being of a God; he did not attempt to 
explain it. Although munv of the in- 
spired writers asserted his existence, 
and, to discountenance idolatry, pleaded 
for his perfections, yet no one of them 
ever pretended to explain the manner 
of his being. Our duty is clear. We 
are not commanded nor expected to 
understand it. All that is required is 
this : “ He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a reward- 
cr of them that diligently seek him.” 
Heb. xi. 6. See Jdody of Div., 

b. i.; C/iarnock’s Works, vol. i.; Ridg'- 
lafs Div., ques. 2 ; Browids System of 
Jjiv.; Fierre's Stzidies of A'aiure; 
StU 7 'm’s Reflections; S/icct. dc la .Nat.; 
Bonnet’s R/iiloso/i/iical Researches ; 
and writers enumerated under the ar- 
ticle Athei^jM. 

EXORCISM, the' expelling of devils 
from persons possessed, by means of 
conjuration and prayers. The Jews 
made great pretences to this power. 
Josephus tells several wonderful talcs 
of the great success of several exor- 
cists. One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many 
daimoniacs, he say.s, by means of a root 
set in a ring. This root, ivith the ring, 
was beld under the_ patient’s nose, and 
the devil was forthwith evacuated. Tire 
most part of conjurers of this class wei'e 
inipostors, each pretending to a secret 
nostnim or charm which was an over- 
match for the devil, pur Saviour com- 
municated to his disciples a real power 


over dremons, or at least over the dis- 
eases said to be occasioned by damronst 
See D^emonIac. 

Exorcism makes a considerable part 
of the superstition of the church of 
Rome, the ritual of which forbids the 
exorcising any person without the bi- 
shop’s leave. ' The’ ceremony is per- 
formed at the lower end of the church, 
towards the door. The exorcist first 
signs the possessed person with the sign 
I of the cross, makes him kneel, ^and 
'girinkles him with holy water. Then 
follow the litanies, psalms, and prayer ; 
after which the exorcist asks the devil 
ins name', and adjures him by the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion not to af- 
’flict the person any more; then, laying 
his right hand on the dxmoniac’s head, 
he repeats the form of exorcism, which 
is* this : “ I exorcise thee, unclean spi- 
rit, in the name of Jesus Christ: trem- 
ble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, 
thou foe of mankind, who hast brought 
death into the world; who hast de- 
prived men of life, and hast rebelled 
against justice; thou seducer of man- 
kind, thou root of all evil, thou source 
of avai-ice,- discord, and envy.” The 
Romanists likewise exorcise houses and 
other places supposed to be haunted by 
unclean spirits; and the ceremony is 
much the same ivith that for a person 
possessed. 

EXORDIUM. SeeSEKMOX. 

EXPEDIENCY, the fitness or pro- 
priety of a man to the attainment of an 
end. See Obligation. 

EXPERIEN CE, knowledge acquired 
by long^ use without a teacher. It con- 
sists in the ideas of things we have seen 
or read, which the judgment has re- 
flected on, to foi-m for itself a rule or 
method. 

Christian exjierience is that religious 
knowledge which is acquired by any 
exercises,, enjoyments, or sufftrings, 
eitherof body or mind. Nothing is more 
common than to ridicule and_ despise 
what is called religious experience as 
mere enthusiasm. But if religion con- 
sist in feeling, *\ve would ask,_how it can 
pos.sil)ly exist without experience,.^ 'V\*"e 
are convinced of, and admit the pro- 
priety of the tenUj-when applied to 
those branches of science which are not 
founded on speculation or conjecture, 
but on sensible trial. "Wliy, then, should 
it be rejected when applied to religion ? 
It is evident that, however beautiful re- 
ligion may be in name, its excellency 
and energy are only traly known and 
displayed as exjierienccd. A system 
believed, or a mind mefely 'informed, 
will produce little good, except the 
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t^cart Ijc aSectecl, and we feel its infiit- 
encc. To experience, then, the rcli- 
o-ioii of Christ, we must not only ]>c ac- 
quainted with its theory, but enjoy its 
power; subduing our cpriuptions, ani- 
mating' our affections, and exciting us to 
duty. Hence tlic Scripture calls expe- 
rience tustiii!C,-Vs. xxxiv. R. feclinff, 6cc. 
1 Thes. ii. '13, &c. That our expe- 
rience is always absolutelj' pure ^bf 
present state cannot be expected. he 
best experience,” _ says a good writer, 
'■mav be mixed with natural affections 
and passions, impressions on the_ ima- 
gination, sclf-righteoiisness, or spiritual 
pride l)ut this is no_ reason that all 
experience is to be rejected, for upon 
this ground nothing could be received, 
since nothing is absolutely perfect. Jt 
is, however, to be lamented, that while 
the best of men have a mixture in their 
experience, there are others whose cx- 
jjcrience (so called) is entireh' counter- 
fei:. Tiiey have been alarmed, have 
changed tne ground of their confidence, 
have had their imaginations heated and 
deliglited In’ impressions and visionary 
representations; then'’ have repoilcctcd 
the promises of the Go.spel, as if spolten 
to them ivith peculiar apj)ropriation, to 
certify them that tlieir-sins were for- 
gi^•en ; and having seen and heard such 
wonderful things, they think they must 
doubt no more of their adojition into the 
family of God. They have also fre- 
qucntlv heard all experience ])rofanely 
ridiculed as enthusiasm ; and this be- 
trays them into the o])posite extrerne, 
.so that tliey are emboldened to despi.se 
every caution as the result of eiiiriity to 
internal religion, and to act as if there 
were no delusii’c or counterfeit expe- 
rience. But the event too plainly shows 
tlieir awful mistake, ;md that they 
grounded their expectations upon the 
account given of the cxtraordinaiy ope- 
rations oV the Holy Spirit on the mind 
of prophets, rather than on the promises 
of liis renewing influences in the hearts 
of believers. When, therefore, they 
lose the impressions with which they 
once were dated, they rcla])sc nearly 
into their old course of life, their creed 
and confidence alone excepted.” 

Christian e.xperienc'e may be consi- 
dered as genuine, 1. ^^'^hen it accords 
ivith the revelation of God’-s mind and 
will, or what he has revealed in liis 
word. Any thing contrary to this, 
however pleasing, cannot, be sound, or 
produced by divine agency. — 2. 1\nicn 
Its tendency is to promote liumility in 
us : thdl experience by which we leara 
our own weakness, and subdues pride, 
must be good. — 3. When it teaches us 


to bear with others, and to do them, 
good. — 4 \^^hen it operates so as to ex- 
cite us to be ardent iii our devotion, and 
sincere in our I'egard to_God. A power- 
ful cx])crience ot the divine favour will 
lead us to acknowledge the same, and 
to manifest our gratitiid^ both by con- 
stant praise and genuine piety, 

Christian experience, however, may 
be abused. There arc some good peo- 
ple who certainly have felt and enjoyed 
the power of religion, and yet have not 
always acted with prudence as to_ their 
experience. 1. Some boast of tlieir ex- 
periences, or talk of them as if they 
were very extraordinary ; ^ whereas, 
were they acquainted with others, they 
would find it not so. That a man may 
make mention of his experience, is no 
way im])ropcr, but often useful ; but to 
hear pensons always talking of them- 
selvcs, seems to indicate a spirit of pride, 
and that their experience c?.nnnt be very 
dee]). — 2. Another abuse of experience 
is, dependence on it. "We ought cer- 
tainly to take encouragement from past 
circumstances, if we can : but if we are 
so dependent on past experience as to 
preclude present exertions, or always 
.ex])cct to have exactly the same as- 
sistance in every state, trial, or ordi- 
nance, we shall be disappointed. God 
lias wisely ordered it, that though he 
never will leave his people, yet lie will 
su.spend or bestow comfort in his own 
time ; for this veiy reason, th.at we may 
rely on liim, and not on the circumstance 
or ordinance. — 3. It is an abuse of ex- 
perience, wIicn*introduccd at improper 
times, and before improper persons. It 
is Ime, we ought never to be ashamed 
o'f our profession ; but to be always talk- 
ing to irreligious people respecting ex- 
jierience, which they know nothing of, 
IS, as our Saviour sai's, casting pearls 
before swine. Bunyah's Pilgrivi’s Pro- 
gress; BurPs Treatise on jix/iericncc; 
■ Gornall’s Christiait jirmour; Dr. O’lvcn 
on Psalm CKxx.', Bclmn'cts on the plf- 
fections, and his ThougJits on the Re- 
vival of Religion in jYcw England ; 
Dorneps Contcmfilatio?is. 

EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, are 
assemblies of religious persons, wlm 
meet for tlie purpose of relating their 
experience to cacli other. It has been 
doubted by some wbctlierthescmcetings 
are of any great titility ; and whether 
they do not in some measure force peo- 
ple to say more than is time, and puff 
up those with pride who arc able to 
communicate their ideas with facility ; 
but to this it niav be ansivcred, 1. Tliat 
!jthc abuse of a, thing is no proof of the 
of it. — 2^ That tlyc most eminent^ 
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saints of old did not neglect this practice, 
Ps. Ixvi. 16. Mai. iii. 16. — 3. That by a 
wise and prudent relation of experience, 
the Christian is led to see that others 
liave participated of the same joy.s and 
sorrows with himself; he is excited to 
love and serve God; and animated to 
perseverance in duty, by finding that 
others, of like passions with himself, 
ai’e zealous, active, and diligent. — i. 
That the Scriptures seem to enjoin the 
frequent intercourse of Christians for 
the purpose of strengtliening each other 
in religious services, Heb. x. 24, 25. 
Col. iii. 16. Matt.'xviii. 20. See Con- 
ference. 

EXPIATION, a religious act, by 


■which satisfaction or atonement is made 
for some crime, the guilt removed, and 
the obligation to punisl>ment cancelled, 
Lev. xvi... See Propitiation. 

EXPOSITIONS. See Commenta- 
ries. 

EXTORTION; the act or practice ot 
gaining or acquiring any thing by force 
Extortioners are included hi the list of 
those who are excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven, 1 Cor. 10. 6. 

EXTREME UNCTION, one of the 
sacraments of the Romish church, the 
fifth in order, administered to people 
dangerously sick, by anointing them 
with holy oil, and praying over them. 
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Faith is that assent which we give 
to a proposition advanced by another, 
the tinth of which we do not imme- 
diately perceive from our own reason 
and experience ; or it is a judgment or 
assent of the mind, the motive whereof 
is not any intrinsic evidence, but the 
authorit}’' or testimony of some other 
who reveals or relates it. The Greek 
word ITio-tij, translated faith, comes 
from the verb nsifiu, to persu.ade; the 
nature of faith lieing a persuasion and 
assent of the mind, ai’is^ng from testi- 
mony or evidence. 

1. Divine faith, is that founded on the 
authority of God, or it is that assent 
ivhich we give to what is revealed by 
God. The objects of tliis, therefore, 
are matters of rci-elation. 

2. Human faith, is that whereby we 
believe what is told us by men. Tlie 
objects hereof are matters of human 
testimony or evidence. 

3. Historical faith, is that whereby 
we assent to the tmths ot revelation as 
a kind of certain and infallible record, 
James ii. 17, or to any fact i-ecorded in 
history. 

4. _ The faith of miracles, is the per- 
suasion a person has of his lieing able, 
oy the divine power, to effect a miracle 
on another. Matt. xvii. 20. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
or another op himself. Acts xiv. 9. This 
oljtained chiefly in the time of Christ 
and his apostle’s. 

5. A tpnjiorarij faith, is an assent to 
evangelical truths, as both interesting 
and desirable, Imt not farther than tljey I 
are accompanied with tempoi'al advan- I 
tages; afid wliich is lost when such ad- || 


vantages diminish or are removed. Matt 
xi. 24. Luke viii. 13. 

6. Faith in’ resjicct to futurity, is a 
moral principle, implying such a con 
viction of the reality and importance ot 
‘a future state, as is 'sufficient tb regu- 
late the temper and conduct. 

7. Faith in Christ, or saving faith, is 
that principle wrought in the heart by 
the Divine Spirit, whereby we are per- 
suaded that Christ is the Messiah ; and 
possess such a desire and expectation of 
the ‘blessings lie has promised in his 
Gospel, as engages the min.d to fix its 
dependence on him, and subject itself to 
him in all the ways of holy obedience, 
and’ relying solely on his grace for e'rer- 
lasting life. These are the ideas whicli 
are generally annexed to the definition 
of saving faith; but, accurately speak- 
ing, faith is an act of the understanding, 
giving credit to the testimony of the. 
Gospel ; and desire, expectation, confi- 
dence, See. are_ rather the effects of it, 
than faith itself, though inseparably con- 
nected with it. Much has been said as 
to the order or place in which faith 
stands in the Christian system, some 
placing it before, others after repent- 
ance. Perhaps the following remarks 
on the subject ma5'' be considered as 
consistent with tmth and Scripture: 1. 
Regeneration is the work of God en- 
lightening the mind, and changing the 
heart, and in order of time jirc'cedes 
faith. — 2. Faith is the consequence of 
regeneration, and 'implies the percep- 
tion of an object. It discerns the evil of 
sin, the holiness of- God, gives'credence 
to the testimony of God in his word, and 
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seems to pr ecede repentance, since we 
cannot repent of that of which we have 
no clear perception, or no concern 
about. — 3. Repentance is an after- 
thought, or sorrowing for sin, the evil 
nature of which faith perceives, and 
which immediately follows faith. — 4. 
Conversion is a turning from sin, which 
faith secs, and repentance sorrows for, 
and seems to follow, and to be the end 
of. all the rest. 

As to the jirojiertks or adjuncts of 
faith, we may observe, 1. That it is the i 
first and principal , grace : it stands first 
in order, and takes the precedence of 
other gi'aces, Mark xvi. 16. Heb. xi. 
6. — 2. It is every way precious and 
valuable, 1 Pet. ii. 1. — 3. It is called in 
Scripture, one faith ; for though there 
are several sorts of faith, there is but 
one special or saving faitli, Eph. iv. 5. 
— 4. It is also denominated common 
faith ; common to all the I'cgcncrate, 
'Fit. i. 4. — 5. It is true, real, and un- 
feigned, Acts viii. 37. Rom. x. 10. — 

6. It cannot Idc finally lost as to 'the 
grace of it, Phil. i. 6. Luke xxii. 32. — 

7. It is progressive, Luke xvii. 5. 2 ■ 
Thess. i. 3. — 8.' It appropriates and 
realizes, or, as the apostle says, is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen, Heb. xi. 1. 

77/e evidence or effects of faith, arc, 

I. Love to Christ, 1 Pet. i. 8. Gal. ac 6. 
— 2. Confidence, Eph. iii. 12. — 3. Joy, 
Rom. v. 11. Phil. i. 25,-4. Prayer, 
Heb. iv, 16. — 5. Attention to his ordi- 
nances, and profit by them, Heb. iv, 2. 
— 6. Zeal in the promotion of his gloiy, 

1 Cor. XV. 58. Gal. vi. 9. — 7, Holiness 
of heart and life. Matt. vii. 20. 1 Jolin 
ii. 3, Acts XV. 9. James ii. 18, 20, 22. 
See articles Assurance and Justifi- 
cation, in this work ; and Polhill on 
Precious Faith; Lambert's Sermons, 
ser. 13, 14, 8cc. ; Scott's A'dturc and 
Warrant of Faith; Pomainc's Life, 
Walk, and Triumjih of Faith; Rother- 
ham's Ess. on Faith; Bore's Letters 
on Faith; A. Hall, on the Faith and 
Influence of the Gospel; Goodwin’s 
IForks, vol. iv. 

FAITH, ARTICLE OF. See Ar- 

TICLE 

FAITH, CONFESSION OF. See 
Confession. 

FAITH, IMPLICIT. See Impli- 
cit Faith. 

FAITHFULNESS. See Fideli- 
ty. 

FAITHFULNESS MINISTERI- 
AL. See Pastor. 

FAl FHFULNESS' OF GOD, is that 
perfection of his nature Avhereby he in- 
fiillibly fulfil.^ his dysign.s, oi- performs 


his word. It appears, says Dr. Gill, in 
the performance of what he has' said 
with respect to the Avorld in general, 
that it shall not be destroyed by a flood, 
as it once was, and for a token of it, has 
set his bow in the clouds ; that the or- 
dinances of heaven should keep their 
due course, which they haye done for 
almost 6000 years exactlj'' and punctu- 
ally ; that all his creatures should be 
supported and provided for, and the 
elements all made subservient to that 
end, Avhich ive find do so according to 
his soA'ereign pleasure, Gen. ix. Isa. 
liv. 9. Ps. clxv. Deut. xi. 14, 15. 2 
Pet. iii. 

2. It appears in the fulfilment of Avhat 
he has said Avith re.spect to Christ. 
Whoever Avill take the pains to com 
pare the predictions of the birth, pover 
ty, life, sufferings, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ, with the ac- 
complishment- of the same, Avill find a 
striking demonstration of the faithful- 
ness of God. 

3. It appears in the performance of 
the promises Avhich he has made to his 
people. In respect to temporal bless- 
ings, 1 Tim. iv. 8. Psal. Ixxxiv, 11. Is. 
xxxiii. 16. — 2. To spiritual, 1 Cor. i. 9 
In supporting them in temptation, 
1 Corinth, x. 13. Encouraging them 
under persecution, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13 
Lsa. xli. 10. Sanctifying afflictions, Heb. 
xii. 4 to 12. Directing them in difficul- 
ties, 1 Thess. V. 24, Enabling them to 
perscA’-ere, Jer. xxxi. 40. Bringing 
them to glory, 1 John ii. 25. 

4. It appears Jn the fulfilling of his 
threatenings, Tlie curse came, upon 
Adam according as it Avas threatened. 
He fulfilled his threatening to the old 
Avorld In destroying it. He declared 
that the Israelites should be'subject to 
his aAvful displeasure, if they Avalked 
not in his Avays ; it Avas accordingly ful- 
filled, Deut. xxviii. See Immutabili- 
ty. 

FALL OI*’ MAN, the loss of those 
perfections and that happiness Avhich 
ms Maker bestoAved on him at his crea- 
tion, through transgression of a positive 
command, given for the trial of man’s 
obedience, and as a token of his holding 
every thing of God, as lord paramount 
of the creation, Avith the use of ever}'- 
thing in it, exclusiA^e of the fruit of one 
tree. This positive. laAV he broke by 
eating the forbidden fruit; first the avo- 
man, then the man : and thus the con- 
dition or laAv of the covenant being liro- 
ken, the covenant itself Avas broken. 
The Avoman AVas enticed by an evil ge- 
nius, under the semblance of a serpent, 
as appears from its reasoning the avo- 
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man into the transgression of the law, 
of which a brute Tjeast is incapable. 
Hence the evil genius is called a mur- 
derer and a liar from the beginning, 
John viii. 44. Rom. v. 12, the old ser- 
pent, Rev. xii. 9. xx. 2. Moses relates 
this history, from tvhat appeared, ex- 
ternally to sense ; lioth, therefore, are 
to be conjoined, tlie serpent as the in- 
strument, and tlie devil as the primary 
cause. Man suffered himself to be_ se- 
duced by perverse and confused notions 
of good and evil, prompted by a desire 
of a greater degree of perfection, and 
swaved by his sensual imjietitc, in con- 
tradiction to his reason, Gen. iii. 6. And 
thus it appears jiossilile, how, notwith- 
standing the divine image with which 
man is adorned, he might fall j_ for, 
though included in it knowledge, it did 
not exclude from it confused notions, 
which are those arising from sense and 
imagination, especially wlicn off our 
guard and inattentive, blindly following 
the present imiircssion. Fi-om this one 
sin arose another, and then another, 
from the connection of causes and ef- 
fects, till this repetition brought on a 
habit of sin, consequently a. state of 
moral slavery; called by divines a death 
in sin, a spiritual death, a defect of pow- 
er to act according to the law, and from 
the motive of the divine perfections, as 
death in general is such a defect of 
power of action ; and this defect or ina- 
oilit)-, with all its' consequences, m,an 
entailed on his posterity, remaining upon 
them, till one greater vtaii remove this, 
and reinstate them in all • they forfeited 
in Adam. 

In the fall of man we may observe, 1. 
The greatest infidelity. — 2. Prodigious 
pride. — 3. Horrid ingratitude. — 4. Visi- 
ble contempt of God’s majesty and jus- 
tice. — 5. Unaccountable- folly. — 6. A 
cruelty to himself and to all his posteri- 
ty. Infidels, however, have treated the 
account of the fall and its effects, with 
contempt, and considered the whole as 
absurd ; but their objections to the 7na7i- 
ner have been ably answered by a va- 
riety of authors; and as to the effects, 
one would hardly think aiiy body could 
deny. For, that man is a fallc7i crea- 
ture, is evident, if we consider his mise- 
iw as an inhabitant. of the iiatural world ; 
the disorders of the globe we inhabit, 
and the dreadful scourged with which it 
is visited ; tlie deplorable and shocking 
circumstances of our liirth ; the painful 
and dangei’ous travail of women; ourj 
natural uncleanliliess, helplessness, igno- 
rance, and naliedness ; the gross dark- 
ness in wliich ,we naturally are, both 
with rpsjiect to GxkI and a future state ; 


the general rebellion of the bnite crea- 
tion against us; the various poisons that 
lurk in the animal,, vegetable, and mi-_ 
neral world, ready to destroy us : the 
heavy curse of toil and sweat to which 
we ai’e liable; the innumerable calami- 
ties of life, and • the pangs of deatli. 
Again, it is evident, if we consider him 
..as a citizen of the moral world; his 
commission of sin ; his omission of duty ; 
the triumph of sensual appetites ovej- 
his intellectual faculties ; tlie cormption 
of the powers that constitute a good 
head, the under.standing, imagination, 
memory, and reason ; the depravity of 
the powei’S ^vllich form a good heart, 
the will, "conscience, and affections; his 
manifest alienation from God; his ama- 
zing disregard even of his nearest re- 
latives; his unaccountable unconcen\ 
about himself; his detestable tempers; 
the general out-breaking of human cor- 
I’uption in all individuals ; the universal 
overflowing of it in all nations. Some 
striking proofs of this depravity,may be 
seen in the general propensity of man- 
kind to vain, 'irrational, or cruel diver- 
sions ; in the universality of the most ri- 
diculous, impious, inhuman, apd diaboli- 
cal sins ; in the aggi\m'’ating circumstan- 
ces attending the display of this cor 
iuption ; in the many ineffectual endea- 
vours to stem its torrent, in the obstinate 
resistance it makes to divine grace in 
thd unconverted ; the amazing struggles 
of good men with it ; the testimony of 
the heathens concerning it; and the 
pi’eposterous conceit which the uncon- 
A'erted have of their own goodness. 
Diet, of the. Bible; Fletcher's Affieal to 
Matters of Fact; Bcitij Street Lec- 
tures,Yo\. 180, 189; South’s Sennons, 
vol. i. 124, 150 ; Bates's Ffa7'7nony of 
Div. Att. p. 98; Boston’s Four-fold 
State, ]3art i. 

FALSEHOOD, untruth, deceit. ..See 
Lying. 

FALSE CHRISTS. See Messiah. 

FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISI- 
TION, persons Avho assist in appre- 
hending such as are accused, and carry- 
ing them to prison. They are assistants 
to the inquisitor, and called fmniliars, 
because they belong to his family. In 
some provinces of Italy they are called 
c7'oss bea7’e7's; and in others the scho- 
lars of St. Peter' the 7nartijr; and wear 
a cross before them on the outside gar- 
ment. The}'- are projierly bailiffs of the 
inquisition : and the vile office is esteem- 
ed so honourable, that noblemen in the- 
kingdom of Fortugal have been ambi- 
tious of belonging to it. Nor is this sur- 
prising, when it is considered^ that In- 
nocent HI. granted very large indulgeur- 
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Cics and p>',vileges to these familiars; 
and that the same plenary indulgence is 
<2-rantcd by the pope to ever}'' single ex- 
ii'cise of this otrice, as was granted by 
the L/ateran council to those who suc- 
coured the Holy I.and. ^'^Hieii several 
Densons are to fie taken up at the same 
time, these familiars are commanded to 
order matters that they may know no- 
tliing of one another’s being apprehend- 
ed ; and it is related, that a father and 
his three sons and three daughters, who 
lived together in the same house, were 
carried prisoners to the^ inquisition 
without Knowing any thing of pne 
anotlier’s being there till seven years 
afterwards, when they that were alive 
were released by an act of faith* See 
art. Act of Faith. 

FAMILY PRAYER. See Prayer. 

FAMILY OF LOVE, or Famipists. 
See Love. 

FANATICS, wild enthusiasts, vi- 
sionary persons, who pretend to revela- 
tion and inspiration. The ancients call- 
ed those fivatici who passed tlieir 
times in temples {fanaQ and being 
•often seized with a kind of enthusiasm, 
as if inspired by the Divinity, showed 
wild and antic gestures, cutting and 
slashing their arms with knives, sha- 
king the head, &c. Hence the word was 
apjilicd among us to the Anabaptists, 
Quakei-s, &c. at tiieir first rise, mid is 
now an epithet given to modern pro- 
phets, enthusiasts, &c.; and we believe 
unjustly to khose who possess a consi- 
derable degree of zeal and fervency of 
devotion. 

FAR1^0^TANS, a sect of Socinians, 
so called from Stanislaus Farnoyius, 
who separated from the other Unita- 
rians in the year 1563. He asserted 
tliat Christ had been ' engendered or 

S reduced out of nothing by the Supreme 
eing, before the creation of this ten’cs- 
trial globe, and warned his disciples 
against paying religious worship to the 
Divine Spirit. This sect did' not last 
long; for having lost' their chief, who 
died in 1615, it was scattered, and re- 
duced to nothing. 

FASTING, abstinence^ fi'om food, 
more particularly that abstinence which 
is used on a religious account. 

The Jews had every year a stated and 
solemn fast on the 10th day of the 
month Tisri, which generally answered 
tb the close of our September. This 
solemnity was a day of strict rest' and 
fasting to the Israelites. Many of-them 
spent the day before in prayer, and 
such like penitential exercises. On the 
day itself, at least in later times, they 
made a tenfold confession of their sins, 


and were careful to end all their mutual 
broils. See Lev. xvi. Numb. xxix. 7, 
12. Lev. xxiii. 23, 32. .Individuals also 
fasted on any extraordinary distress* 
Thus Da\6d fasted during the sickness 
of his adulterous child, 2 Sam* xii* 21, 
Ahab, when he was threatened with 
ruin, 1 Kings xii* 27"* Daniel, when he 
understood that the Jewish captivity 
drew to an end, 9th and 10th chapters 
of Nehcniiah, Joshua, &c. 

However liglit some tliink of reli 
gious fasting, it seems it has been prac 
tised by most nations fi'om the remotest 
antiquity* The Egyptians, Fhcenicians, 
and Ass 3 U‘ians* had their fasts as well 
as the Jews, roqdiyry affirms that the 
Egjqitians, before their stated sacrifi- 
ces, alwa 3 's fasted a great maii 3 ' days ; 
sometimes for six weeks. 'J. he Greexs 
observed their fasts much in the same 
manner. At Rome, kings and cinpe- 
roi-s fasted themselves. Numa Ponipi 
lius, Julius Cxsar, Augustus, Vespasian, 
and other.s, we are told, had their sta- 
ted fast da 3 'S; and Julian the apostate 
was so exact in this observation, that 
he outdid the priests themselves. _ Th-C 
Pythagoreans frequenUy fasted rigidly 
for a long time ; and Pythagoras, their 
master, continued bis fii^st, it is said, lor 
forty davs together* Tiic Brachmans, 
and' the ‘Chinese, have also their stated 
fasts. , 

Eveiy one knows how much fasting 
has been considered as an important 
rite in the church of Rome, and the ex- 
tremes they have nm into in this re- 
spect. See' article An.sTiNENCE. _ The 
church of England also has particulan 
seasons for fasting, especially that of 
Lent, which is to be observed as a time 
of humiliation before Easter, the gene- 
ral festival of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
Fast days are also ajipointed by the 
legislature upon any extraordinaiy oc- 
casions of calamity, war, &c. See art. 
Rogation, Lert. 

Religious fasting consist.s, 1. “In ab- 
stinence from every animal indulgence, 
and from food, as far as health and cir- 
cumstances will adniit. — 2. In the hum- 
ble confession of our sins to God, with 
contrition or sorrow for them. — 3. An 
earnest deprecation ot' God’s displea- 
sure, and Immblc supplication that jic 
would avert his Judgments. — 4. An in- 
tercession with God for such spiritual 
and temporal blessings upon ourselves 
and others v.'hich are needful.” It docs 
not appear that our Saviour instituted 
-any jiarticular fast, but left it optional. 
yVn 3 '- state of calamity and sorrow, how- 
ever, naturally suggests this. The 
Jiro/iriety of" it may ap])ear, 1. From 
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iTiany examples recorded in Scripture. 
— ^2. plain and undeniable inferences 
from Scripture, Matt. vi. 16.— 3. From 
divine' commands given on some occa- 
sions, thougli there are no commands 
which prescribe it as a c'onstant duty. — 
4. It may be argiied from its utility. 
Tlie end or uses of it are these. — 1. A 
natural expression of our sorrow. — 2. A 
help to devotional exercises. — 3. Keep- 
ing the body in subjedtion. — 4. M^' be 
rendered subservient to charity. How 
far or how long a person should abstain 
from food, depends on- circumstances. 
The great end to be kept in view is, 
humiliation for, and abstinence from 
sin. “If” says Marshall, “abstinence 
divert our minds, by reason of a gnaw- 
ing appetite, then you had better eat 
sparingly, as Daniel in his greatest 
fast,”_Dan. x. 2, 3. They, however, 
who in times of public distress, when 
the judgments of God are in the earth, 
and when his providence seems to call 
for hinniliation, will not relinquish any 
of their sensual enjoyments, nor deny 
themselves in "the leak, cannot be justi- 
fied j since good men in all ages, more 
or less, have humbled themselves on 
such occasions; and reason as well as 
Scripture evidently prove it to be our 
duty, Matt. ix. 15. 1 Cor. vii. 5. Ben- 
neffi Christ. Orat. .ol. ii. p. 18, 25; 
I'iUotsoii's Sermons, ser. 39 ; Simpson’s 
Essay on P'easting; Marshall on Sane. 
p. 273, 274. 

FATE {fatiim) denotes an inevitable, 
necessity depending upon a superior 
cause. The word is formed a fando, 
“from speaking,” and primarily implies 
thfc same witli ejffaUim, viz. a word or 
decree pronounced by God, or a fixed 
sentence whereby the Deity has pre- 
scribed th.e order of things, and allotted 
to every person what shall befal him. 
The Greeks called it cifiaiiuvri, as it 
were a chain or necessaiy series of 
things indissolubly linked together. It 
is also used to express a certain una- 
voidable designation of things, by which 
all agents, both necessary and volun- 
tary, are swa)'cd and directed to their 
enebs. Fate is divided into physical and 
divine. 1. Physical fate is an order and 
series of naturai causes, appropriated 
to their effects; as, that fire warms; 
bodies communicate motion to each 
other, &c.” and the efi'ects of it are all 
the events and phenomena of nature. — 
2. Di'vine fate is what is more usually 
called, providence. See Providence, 
Negessitv. 

^ FATHERS, a term applied to an- 
cient authors who have preserved in 
their writings traditions of the church. 


Thus St. Chiysostom, St. Basil, dec. arc- 
Called Greeh fathers, and St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose, Zatin fathers. No- 
author who wrote later than the twelfth 
century is' dignified with the title of 
father. 

Some 'suppose that the study of the 
fathers is ban-en and unimprovihg ; that 
though there are some excellent things 
interspersed in their writings, yet the 
instruction, to be derived from them 
will - hardly repay the toil of breaking 
up the ground ; that a life-time would 
hardly suffice to read them witli care, 
and digest them completely.- Othei-s 
have such an high opinion of the fathers, 
as to be almost afraid of intei'preting 
Scripture against tlieir decision. They 
suppose, that as some of them were 
companions, disciples, or successively 
followers of the apostles, it is higlily 
probable that they must have been well 
mfonned, tiiat their sentiments must be 
strongly illustrative of the doctrines of 
the New Testament; and that as con- 
troversies have increased, and dogmas 
received since their time, they must be 
much less entangled with decisions 
iherely human than more recent comi- 
mentatoi's. Perhaps it is best to steer 
between these two opinions. If a pereon 
have ability, inclination, and opportu- 
nity to wade tlu'ough them, let him: 
but if not, referring to them occasionally 
may suffice. One caution, however, is 
necessaiy, whicli is this; that though 
the judgment of antiquity in some dis- 
putable points certainly may be useful, 
yet we ought never to put them on the 
same footing as the Scriptures. In 
many cases they may be considered as 
competent witnesses ; but wfc must not 
confide in their verdict as judges. Joi'- 
tin’s Works, vol. vii. -chap. 2; Xett’s 
Sei’in. at Brampton Lee. ser. 1 ; War- 
burlon’s Julian; Simpson’s Strictures 
on Religious Opinions, latter end 
Daille’s Use of tho Fathers, p. 167 ; 
Jmsv’s Theory ; Dr.' Clarke’s View of 
the Succession of Sacred Literature,. 
p. .312. 

FAULT, a slight defect or crime 
which subjects a peraon to blame, but 
not to ])unishment; a deviation from, or 
transgression of a rule in some trifling 
circumstance. 

FAVOUR OF GOD. See Grace. 

FEAR^ is that uneasiness of mind 
which arises from an apprehension of 
danger, attended with a desire of avoid- 
ing it. “Fear,”' says Dr. Watts, “shows 
itself by paleness of the cheeks, sinking 
of the spirits, ti-embling of the limbs, 
hurry and confusion of the mind and 
thoughts, agonies of nature, and faiut-. 
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ing IVIany a,f< 2 rson has died witn fear. 
Sometimes it rouses all nature to exert 
itself in speed}' flight, or other methods 
to .avoid the approaching evil : sudden 
icri'or has performed some almost in- 
crcdibles ot this kind.” 

Fear is of diff'erent kinds: 1. There 
is an idolatrous and superstitious' fear. 
which is called bcicda\tiov,a, a fear of 
demons, which the city of Athens was 
greatl}' addicted to. “I perceive,” says 
the apostle Paul, “ that in all things ye 
are too superstitious,” or given to the 
fear and worship of false deities. — 2. 
There is an external fear of God, an 
outward show and profession- of it, 
which is taught by the precepts of men: 
as in the men of Samaria, who pre- 
tended to fear the Lord, as the priest 
instracted them, and yet served their 
own gods; and such an external fear 
of God, Job’s friends supposed was all 
that he had, and that even he had cast 
that off. — 3. There is an hypocritical 
fear, when men make a profession of 
religion ; but only serve him for some 
sinister end and selfish view, which 
Satan insinuated was Job’s case. “Doth 
Job fear God for nought.^” Job i. 9. — 
4. There is a servile fear, which they 
pos.sess who serve God from fear of 
punishment,_and not from love to him. 
— 5. There \s & filial fear, such as that 
of a son to. his father. Fear is sinful 
when — 1. It proceeds from unbelief or 
distmst of God • 2. When it -.ascribes 
more to the creature than is due; or 
when we fear our enemies without con- 
sidering they are under God : 3. When 
we fear that in God that is. not in him, 
or that he will break his promise, &c. 4. 
VVOien our fear is immoderate, so as to 
distract us in duty. See next article. . 

_ FEAR OF GOD, is that holy dispo- 
sition or gracious habit formed in the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, whereby we 
are inclined to obey, all God’s com- 
mands ; and evidences itself, 1. By a 
dread of his displeasure. — 2. Desire of 
his favour.— -3. Regard for his excel- 
lencies. — 4-, Submission to his will. — 5. 
Gratitude for his benefits.— 6. Sincerity 
in his worship.— r. Conscientious obe- 
dience to his commands, Prov. vni. 13. 
job xxviii. 28. Jiutes^s M^ovkSy 
913 ; Gilds Body of Divinity, vol. lii. 
book 1 . 


SeeDEAT: 

fears. See Doubts. 

FEAST, in a religious sense is a cei 
mmy of feasting and thanksgiving. 

Tne jirincipal feasts of the Jews wt 
the feasts of trumpets, of expiation, 
tabernacles, ot the - dedication, of t 
passover, of Pentecost, and that of p 


[rification. Feasts, and the ceremonies 
thereof, have made great part of the 
religion of almosfall nations and sects ; 
hence the Greeks, the Romans, Maho- 
metans, and Christians, iiave not been 
without them. 

Feasts, among us, are either immove- 
able or mo\'eable. Immoveable feasts 
are those constantly celebrated on the 
same day of the year. The principal of 
these are Christmas-day, Circumcision, 
■Epiphany, Candlemas or Purification; 
Lady-da}-, or the annunciation, called 
also the incamation and conception ; 
All Saints arid All Sculs; besides the 
clays of the several apostles, as St. 
Thomas, St. Paul. Moveable feasts are 
those which are not confined to the 
same_ day of the year. Of these the 
principal is Easter, which gives law 
to all the rest, all of them following and 
keeping their pi'oper distances from it. 
Such are Palm Sunday, Good Friday, 
Ash Wednesday, Sexagesima, Ascen- 
sion-day, Pentecost, and Trinity Sun- 
day. 

Besides these feasts, which are gene- 
ral, and enjoined by the church, there 
are others local and occasional, enjoined 
by the magistrate, or voluntarily set on 
-foot by the people ; such are the days 
of thanksgiving for delivery from war, 
plagues, &c. ; such also are the vigils 
or wakes in commemoration of the de- 
dication of particular churches. 

The prodigious increase of feast-days 
in the Christian church, commencefl to- 
wards the. close of the fourth century, 
occasioned by the discovery that was 
made of the 'remains of martyrs, 'and 
other holy men, for the commemoration 
of whom they were established. These, 
instead of being set apart for pious ex- 
ercises, were abused in indolence, vo- 
lm)tuousnes.s, and criminal practices. 
Many of them were instituted on a pa- 
gan model, and perverted to similar 
pui-poses. See Holy Day. 

FEAST OF ASSES. This was a fes- 
tival in the Romish church, and v/as 
celebrated at Beauvais.' They chose a 
young woman, the handsomest in the 
town ; made her ride on an ass richly 
hai-nessed, and placed in her arms a 
pretty infant. In this state, followed by 
the bishop and clergy, she marched in 
procession from the cathedral to the 
church of St. Stephen ; entered into the 
sanctuaiy, placed herself near the altar, 
and then celebrated mass; not forgetting 
to explain the fine qualities of the ani- 
mal, and exhorting him to make a de- 
vout genuflection, with a variety of 
other fooleries. 

FEELINGS RELIGIOUS, are those 
A a 
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sensations or emotions of the mind pro- 
duced by the views we have of religion. 
While some enthusiasts boast of, depend 
on, and talk much of their feelings, there 
are others who are led to discard the 
term, and almost to abandon the idea 
of religious feeling ; but it is evident, 
that however many have been mis- 
guided and deceived by their feelings, 
yet there is no such thing as religion 
without this. For -instance; religion 
consists in contrition, reiientance, and 
devotion: now, what is contrition but 
a feeling of sorrow for sin I what is re- 
pentance but a feeling of hatred to it, 
with a relinquishing of it ? Avhax; is de- 
votion but a feeling of love to Ciod and 
his ways? Who can separate the idea 
of feeling from any of these acts ? The 
fact is this; religious feelings, like every 
thing else, have been abused ; and 
men, to avoid the imputation of fanati- 
cism have nm into the opposite evil of 
lukewarmness, and been content with 
a .system without feeling its energy. 
See Affection, Enthusiasm, Expe- 
rience. 

FELLOW'SHIP, joint interest, or 
the having one common stock. The 
fellowship of the saints is twofold : 1. 
'\^'ith God, 1 John i. 3.' 1 Cor. i. 9. 
1 Cor. xiii. 14. — 2. With one another, 1 
John i. 7. 

Fellowslii/i with God, ~ consists in 
knowledge of his will, Jol) xxii. 21. 
John xvii. 3. Agreement, Amos iii. 2. 
Strength of affection, Kom. viii. 38, 39. 
Enjoyment of his presence, Fs._.iv. 6. 
Conformity to his image, 1 John ii. 6. 1 
John i. 6. 

FdlosvfJiiJi of the saints, may oe con- 
sidered as a fellowship of duties, Rom. 
xii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 1. 1 Thess. v. 17, 18. 
James v. 16. Of ordinances, Heb. x. 24. 
Acts ii. 46. Of graces, love, joy, &c. 
Heb. X. 24. Mai. iii. 16. 2 Cor. viii. 4. 
Of interest spiritual, and sometimes 
temporal, Rom. xii. 4. 13. Heb. xiii. 16. 
Of sufferings, Rom. xv. 1, 2. Gal. vi. 1, 2. 
Rom. xii. 15. Of eteraal gloiy. Rev. vii. 
9. See Communion. 

FIDELITY, faithfulnc^ss, or the con- 
scientious discharge of those duties of a 
religions, personal, and relative nature, 
which we are bound to perform. See an 
excellent sermon on the subject in F)r. 
Frskine’s Serrnons, vol. ii. p. 304. 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, were 
a set of enthusiasts, in the time of Crom- 
well, who expected the sudden appear- 
ance of Christ to establish on earth a 
new monarchy or kingdom. In conse- 
quence of this illusion, some of them 
aimed at the subversion of all' human 
government. In ancient histoiy Ave j 


read of four great monarchie.s, the As- 
syrian, Perjsian, G-recian, and the Ro- 
man ; and these men, belieA'ing, that 
this neAV spiritual kingdom of Christ 
Avas to be the fifth, came to bear the 
name by Avhich they A\'ere called. Their 
leader Avas Thomas Venner, a AA'ine 
cooper, Avho, in his little conventicle in 
Coleman-street, Avarmed his admirers 
Avith passionate expectations of a fifth 
universal monarchy, under the personal 
reign of King Jesus ujion earth, and that 
the saints Avere to take the kingdoih to 
themselves. To introduce this' ima- 
ginary kingdom, they marched out of 
their meeting-hpuse, tOAvards St, Paul’s 
church-yard, on Sunday, Jan. 6th, 1660, 
to the number of about fifty men, Avell 
armed, and Avith a resolution to subvert 
the present government, or to die in 
tlie attempt. They published a decla- 
ration of the design’ of their rising, and 
iilaced sentintls at proper places. The 
lord majmr sent the trained bands to 
disperse them, Avhom they quickly rout- 
ed, but in the cA'ening retired to Cane 
Wood, betAvecn Highgate and Hamp- 
stead. On Wednesday' morning they 
rctumed and disjmrsed a party of the 
king’s soldiers in Thread-needle-street 
In Wood-street they repelled the train- 
ed bands, and some of the horse guards; 
but Venner himself Avas knocked down, 
and some of his company slain ; from 
hence the remainder retreated to Cfip- 
plegate, and took possession of a house, 
Avhich they threatened to defend Avith 
a desperate resolution ; but nobody ap- 
pearing to countenance their frenzy, 
they surrendered after they had lost 
aliout half their number. Venner, and 
one of his officers, Avere. hanged before 
their meeting house door in Coleman- 
street, Jan. 19th ; and a feAv days after 
nine mere Averc executed in divei’s parts 
of the city. 

FILIAL PIETY, is the affectionate 
attachment of children to their jiarents, 
including in it love, reverence, obe- 
dience, and relief. Justly has it been 
obsciwed, that these great duties are 
prompted equally by nature and by gra- 
titude independent of the injunctions of 
religion; for Avhere shall Ave find the 

E erson Avho hath received from any one 
enefits so great, or so many, as chil- 
dren from their parents ? And it may 
be truly said that if persons are unduti- 
ful to their parents, they seldom prove 
good to any other relation. See article 
Children. 

FILIATION OF THE SON OF 
GOD. See Son of God. 

FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. See 

Theosophists, 
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FIRST FltOri'S, among- the He- 
hrcv. s, were ohlatiohs of ’ part of the 
fruits of the harrest, offered to God as 
i'.n acknowledgment of his sovereign 
c'nminicn. Titcre was another sort of 
fir.-t fraits which rtiis paid to God. 
W'licn bread was kneaded in a family, 
a portion of it was set apart, and given 
to the priest orLevite who dwelt in the 
])lr,ce. If tltere were no jiriest or Le- 
vite there, it was cast into the oven, and 
consumed by the fire. Thc.se offerings 
made a considerable part of thcyycr e- 
riiies of the priesthood, Lev. xxiii. Ex. 
xxii. 29. Chron. xxiii. 19. Numb. xv. 
19, 20. 

The. frst fruits of the S/iirit, are such 
communications ot his grace on catdh, 
as fully as.siirc ns of the full enjoyment 
of God in heaven, Rom. viii. 23. Christ 
is called- the fir.st fruits of them that 
slcjrt; for as the first fruits were ear- 
nests to the .Tews of the succeeding har- 
vest, so Christ is th.c first fruits of the 
rcsui-rection, or the earnest of a future 
resurrection ; that as he rose, so shall 
believers also rise to happiness and life. 
1 Cor. XV. 20. 

First fruits are mentioned in ancient 
writers as one part of tlie church re- 
venue. 

First fruits, in the church of England, 
are the'profits of every spiritual bene- 
fice for the first year, according to tlie 
valuation thei-eof'in the king’s book. 

FIVE POINTS, are the five doc- 
trines, cpnti-ovcrted between the Ai’mi- 
nians and Calvinists. Sec Calvinists. 

FIjACIANS, the followers of Mat- 
thias Flacius lllyricns, who flourished 
ill the sixteenth century. He taught 
that original sin is the very substance 
of human nature ; and that the fall of 
man was an event which extinguished 
in the human mind every virtuous ten 
dency, every noble faculty, and left no- 
thing behind it but universal darkness 
and con-u])tion. r 

FLAGELLANTES.. See Whip- 

PERS. 

FLATTERY, a servile and fa^vning 
behaviour, attended with servile com- 
pliances and obsequiousness, in order to 
gain a person’s favour. 

FLEMINGIANS, or Flandrians, 
a sect of rigid Anabaptists, who ac- 
quired this name in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, because most of them were na- 
tives of Flander.s, by way of distinction 
from the Waterlandians. See Water- 
land iaks. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, 
consists in the drawin.g of false conclu- 
.yions fi'om j'ust principles, by which it 
is distinguished from madness, which 


1 draws just conclusions from false prin 
\ ciplcs. But this seems too confined a 
I definition. Folly, in its most genei-al 
] acccjitation, denotes a weakness of in- 
i tcllect or apprehension, or some partial 
i| absurdity in sentiment or conduct See 
!| Evil, Sin. 

FOOL, one who has not the use of 
reason or judgment. In Scripture, wick- 
ed persons are often called fools, or fool- 
ish, because such act conti-arV to reason, 
trust to their own hearts, violate the 
laws of God, and prefer things vile, tri- 
fling, and temporal, to such as arc im- 
portant, divine, and eternal. 

FOOLISH SPEAKING, such kind 
of conversation^ as includes folly, and 
can no ways be profitable and intcre.st- 
ing, Epii. V. 4. Facctiousness, indeed, is 
aliowahle, when it ministers to liai-m- 
less divertisement, and delight to con- 
versation ; when it is used for the pur- 
pose of exposing things v’hieh arc base 
and vile; when it has for its aim the re- 
formation of others; when used by way 
of defence under unjust rcjiroach. But 
all such kind of speaking as inclnde.s 
profane jesting, loose, wanton, scurrilous, 
injurious, imseasonalile, i-ain-glorioiis 
talk, is strlctlj- forbidden. Sec Barronv's 
excellent Sermon on this suoject in his 
Works, vol. i. ser. 14. 

FORBEARANCE, is tlie act of pa- 
tiently enduring provocation or offence. 
The following may be considered as 
the most powerful incentives to the ex- 
ercise of this disposition: — 1. The con- 
sideration tliat we ourselves often stand 
in need of it fi-om others, Gal. vi. 1. — 
2. The express command of Scripture, 
Biph. iv. 2. Col. iii. 13. — 3. The felicity 
of tills disposition. It is sure to bring 
happiness at last, while resentment 
only increases our own misery. — 4. 
That it is one of tlie strongest eviden- 
ces wc can give of the realit}' of our I'e- 
ligion, John xiii. 35. — 5. Tlie beautiful 
example of Christ, Heb. xii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 
21 23 

FORBEARANCE OF GOD. Sec 
Patience of God. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, 
is his foresight or knowledge of every 
thing that is, to come to pass. Acts ii. 
23. This foreknowledge, says Char- 
nock, was from eternity. Seeing he 
knows things possible in his power, and 
things- future in liis will, if his power 
and resolves were from' eternity, liis 
knowledge must be so too ; or else ive 
must make him ignorant of his myn 

f lower, .and ignorant of his 'own will 
rom eternity, and consequently not 
from eteiTiity blessed and peifcct. His 
knowledge of possible tilings must run 
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fjui'nllel ■with his will. If he willed from 
eteniitv, he knew from eternity .what 
he willed; but < that he did will from 
eternity we must grant, unless we would 
render him changeable, and conceive 
him to be made in time of. not willing, 
willing. The knowledge God hath m 
time was always one and the same, be- 
cause his understanding is his proper 
es'sence, as peifcct as his essence, and 
of an immutable nature. 

“To deny this is, (says Saurin,) to 
degi-ade the Almighty ; for what, pray, 
is a God who created beings, and who 
could not foresee what would result 
h'om their existence ? A God, Avho 
formed spirits united to bodies bj' cer- 
tain laws, and who did not know how to 
combine these laws so as to foresee the 
effects they would produce.!* A God 
forced to suspend his judgment? A 
God who evei'y day learns something 
new, and who dotl\ not know to-day 
what will ha]3nen to-morrow ? A God 
who cannot tell whether peace w’ill be 
concluded or war continue to ravage 
the world; whether religion will be re- 
ceived in a certain kingdom, or wdiethcr 
it will be banished ; wliether the right 
heir will succeed to the crown, or -whe- 
thei' the crown will be set on the head 
of an usurper? For according to the 
different determinations of the wills of 
men, of king, or pcojile, the prince will 
make peace, or declare war; religion 
will be banisl'.ed or admitted ; the ty- 
rant or the lawful king will occupy the 
thronc': for if God cannot foresee how 
the volitions of men will be determined, 
he cannot foresee any of these events. 
What is this but to degrade God from 
his Deity, and to make tlic most perfect 
of all intelligences a being involved in 
darkness and uncertainty like our- 
selves?” l^ee Omniscience. 

FORGIVENESS, the pardon of any 
offence committed against us. This is 
a virtue which our Lord expressly in- 
culcates, iiot as extending to our friends 
only, but to our enemies. “Ye have 
heard,” saith he, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but 
I say unto you, love your enemies,” See. 
“This,” says an ingenious writer, “was 
a lesson so new, and uttei’ly unknown, 
till taught by his doctrines and enforced 
by his example, that the wisest moral- 
ists of the wisest nations and ages re- 
presented the dcsii’e of revenge as a 
mark of a noble mind ; but how much 
more_ magnanimous, how much more 
beneficial to mankind, is forgiveness! 
It is more magnanimous, because every 
generous and exalted disposition of the 
imman 'mind is requisite to the practice 


of it; and it is the most beneficial, be- 
cause it puts an end to an eternal .suc- 
cession of injuries and retaliations.” 
liCt us, therelore, leam to cherish this 
noble disposition ; let the bitterest ene- 
my we have be softened by its effects ; 
let us consider also how friendly it is to 
our own happiness, and how much it 
preveiits the unhappiness of others. 
“ The feuds and animosities, in families, 
and between neighbours, which distuih 
the intercourse of human life, and col- 
lectively compose half the misery of it, 
have their foundation in the ivant of a 
forgiving temper, and can never cease 
but by the exercise of this virtue on 
one side, or on both.” Palcy'n Mor. 
Phil. vol. i. p. 271 ; Soame Jenyns’s 
Int. Pxikl. p. 67, 68 ; Clarke's Sermons, 
ser. 2. vol. x ; Tillotson's Ser. vol. viii. 
p. 254. 

FORGIVENESS OF SINS. See 
Pardon, Mercy. 

FORMALIST, one who places too 
much dependence on outward ceremo- 
nies of religion, or wlio is more tena- 
cious of the form of religion than the 
power of it. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. See 
Prayer. 

FORNICATION, whoredom, or the 
act of incontinency between single per- 
sons; for if cither of the parties be 
married, it is adultery. While the 
Scriptures give no sanction to those 
austerities which have been imposed on 
men under the idea of religion, so on 
the other hand, they give no liberty for 
the indulgence of any propensity that 
would either militate’ against our own 
interest or that of others. It is in vain 
to argue the innocency of fornication 
from the natural passions implanted in 
us, since “marriage is honourable in 
all,” and wisely appointed for the pre- 
vention of those evils which would 
otherwise ensue ; and, besides the exis- 
tence of any nhtural jjropcnsity in us, is 
no proof that it is to be gratified witli- 
out any restriction. That fornication i^ 
both unlawful and unreasonable, may 
be easily inferred, if we consider, 1. 
Tliat our Saviour expressly declares 
this. to be a crime, Mark vii. 21 — 23. — 
2. That the Scriptui’es declare that 
foniicators cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, 1 Cor. vi. 9. Heb. xii. 16. Gal. v. 
19 — 22. — 3. Fornication 'sinks into a 
mere brutal commerce, a gratification 
which was designed to be the cement of 
a sacred, generous, and tender friend- 
ship. — 1. It leaves the maintenance and 
education of children, as to the father at 
least, utterly unsecured. — 5. It strong- 
ly tempts the guilty mother to guard 
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herself from infomjr by methods of pro - 1 
curiiie aljortion, which not only destroys 
tlie child, but often the mother. — 6. It 
disqualifies the deluded creatures to be 
cither good wives, or mothers, in any 
future marriage, raining that modesty 
which is the guardian of nuptial happi- 
ness. — 7. It absolutely disqualifies a man 
tor the best satisfactions; those of trath, 
virtue, innocent gratifications, teqdcr 
and generous friendship. — 8. It often 
peqjetuates a disease which may be ac- 
counted one of the sorest maladies of 
human nature, and the effects of which 
are said to visit the constitution of even 
distant generations. 

FORTITUDE is a virtue or quality 
of the mind generally considered the 
same with courage ; though, in a more 
accurate sense, they seem to be distin- 
guishable. Courage resists danger, for- 
titude supports pain. Courage may be 
a virtue or vice, according to the cir- 
cumstances ; fortitude is alv/ays a vir- 
tue; we speak of desperate courage, 
but not of despei-ate fortitude. A con- 
tempt or neglect of danger may be call- 
ed courage ; but fortitude is the virtue 
of a rational and condderate mind, and 
is founded in a sense of honour, and a 
regard to duty. 

Christian fortitude ,may I)e defined 
that state of mind which arises from 
trath and confidence in God; enables us 
to stand collected and undisturbed in the 
time of difficulty and danger; and is at 
an equal distance from rashness on the 
one hand, and ])usillanimity on the other. 
Fortitude takes different names, accord- 
ing as it acts in opjiosition to different 
evils ; but some ot those names are ap- 
]ilied with considerable latitude. With 
lespect to danger in general, fortitude 
has been called intrepidity; with re- 
spect to tlic dangers of war, -valour; 
with respect to pain of body, or distress 
of mind, patience ; with respect to la- 
bour, activity; witli respect to ir\jury, 
forbearance ; with respect to our con- 
dition in general, magnanimity. 

Christian fortitude is necessary-to vi- 
gilance, patience, self-denial, arid' per- 
severance; and is requisite under’ af- 
ilictiqn, temptation, iiersccution, deser- 
tion, and death. The nolile cause in 
which the Christian is engaged ; the 
glorious Master whom he serves; the 
provision that is made for his security ; 
tlie illustrious examples set before him ; 
the approbation of a good conscience ; 
and the grand prospect he has in view, 
are all powerful motives to the exercise 
of this grace. Watts’s Ser. ser.' .31. 
F.vans’s Ser. ,ser. 19. vol. i. Steele’s 
Christian Hero; Mason’s Ser. vol. i. 
ser. V. 


FORTUNE, a name which, among 
the ancients, seemed to have denoted a 
principle «f fortuity, whereby things 
came to pass without being necessitated 
thereto; but what and whence that 
principle is, they. do not ,seem to have 
ever precisely thought. It does not ap- 
pear that the antiquity of the word is 
very high. It is acknowledged, on all 
hands, that Tug^ij whence the Ro- 
mans took their fortuna, was a term 
invented long after the times of Hesiod 
and Homer, in whose writings it no 
Avhere occurs. The philosophical sense 
of the word coincides with what is ral- 
garly called chance. It is difficult to as- 
certain what it denotes in the minds of 
those who now use the word. It has 
been justly observed, that they who 
would substitute the name of provi- 
dence in lieu of that of fortune, cannot 
give an}’- tolerable sense to half the 
phrases wherein the word occurs. 

FRAME. This word is tised to de- 
note any state of mind a man may be in ; 
and, in a religious sense, is often con- 
nected with the word feeling, or used 
synonymously with it. See Feki.ing'. 

'“If our frames are comfortable,” 
says one, “we may make tliepi the mat- 
ter of our praise, but not of our pride; 
we may make them our pleasure, but 
not our portion ; we may make them 
the matter of our encouragement, but 
not the ground of our security. Are our 
frames dark and uncomfortable? they 
should humble us, but not discourage 
us ; they should quicken us, but not ob- 
struct us in our application for neces- 
sary and suitable grace; they should 
make us see our own emptiness, l)ut not 
make us susjject the fulness of Christ ; 
they should make us see our own un- 
worthiness, but not make us suspect the 
willingness of Christ ; they should make 
us see our own weakness, but not cause 
us to suspect the strength of Christ; 
they should make us suspect our own 
hearts, but not the fii-mness and freeness 
of the promises.” 

FRANCISCANS,' a religious order 
founded by St. Francis in the year 1209. 
Francis was the son of a mei’chant .of 
Assisi, in the province of Umbria, who, 
having led a dissolute life, was reclaim- 
ed by a fit of sickness, and afterwai'ds 
fell into an extravagant devotion that 
looked less like religion than alienation 
of mind. Soon after this, viz. in the year 
1208, hearing the passage repeated in 
which Christ addresses his apostles. 
Provide neither gold nor silver, 8cc. 
Matt. X. 9, 10. he -^vas led to consider a 
voluntary and absolute poverty as the 
essence of the Gospel, and to prescribe 
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This povertv as a sacred inilc both to 
himself and to the few that followed 
him. This new society, which appeared 
to' Innocent III. cxtremelj'^ adapted to 
the ])resent state of the church, and pro- 
per to restore its declining credit, was 
solemnly approved and confirmed by 
Hdnorius IlL in 1223, and had made a 
considerable progress before the death 
of its founder in 1226. Francis, through 
an excessive humilit}*, would not sufter 
the monks of his order to be called 
tres, i. e. brethren or friars ; hut fratcr- 
culi, i. e. little brethren, or friars mi- 
nor, by which denomination they have 
been generally since distinguished. The 
Franciscans and Dominicans were zeal- 
ous and active friends to the papal hie- 
rarchy, and in return were distinguished j 
by peculiar privileges and honourable 
employments. The Franciscans, in par- 
ticular, were invested with the treasure 
of ample and extensive indulgences, the 
distribution of which was committed to 
Utem bJ^the popes as a mean of subsis- 
tence, and a rich indemnification for 
their voluntary poverty. In consequence 
of this grant, ’the rule of the founder, 
which absolutely prohibited both per- j 
sonal and collective property so that ■ 
neither the individual nor the commu- 
nity were, to jiosscss eitiicr fund, reve- 
nue, or any worldly goods, was consi- 
dered as t()o strict and severe, and dis- 
jienscd with soon after his death. In j 
1231, Gregory IX. published an inter- 1 
pretation of this rule, mitigating its ri- [ 
gour; v/hich was farther confirmed byj 
Innocent IV. in 12'1.5, and by Alexander 
IV. in 1247. These milder ojierations 
were zealously opposed b)' a branch of 
Uic Franciscans, called the spiritual; 
and their complaints were regarded by 
Nicholas III. who, in 1279 published a 
famous con.stitution, confirming the rule 
of St. Francis, and containing an elabo- 
rate exjilication of the maxims he re- 
commended, and the duties he prescri- 
bed. In 12S7, Matthew, of Aqua Spar- 
la, being elected general of the order, 
discouraged the ancient discipline of the 
Franciscans, and indulged his monks in 
abandoning even the ajipearancc of po- 
verty; and this conduct inflamed the 
indignation of the spiritual or austere 
Franciscans; so that, from the year 
1290, seditions and schisms arose in an 
order that liad been so famous for its 
pretended disinterestedness and humili- 
ty. Such was the enthusiastic frenzy of 
the Franciscans, that tliey impiously 
maintained that the founder of their or- 
der was a second Christ, in all respects 
shnilar to the flrst, and that their insti- 
tution and discipline were the true Gos- 1 


pel -of Jesus. Accordingly Albizi, a 
Franciscan, of Pisa, publis'lied a book in 
1383, with the applause of his order, en- 
titled the Book of the Conformities of 
St. Francis with Jesus Christ. In the 
beginning of this century the whole 
Franciscan order was divided into two 
parties ; the one embracing the severe 
di.scipline and absdlute' poverty of St. 
Francis,-and were called spirituah; and 
the other, who insisted on mitigating 
the austere injunctions of their founder, 
were denominated brethren of the com- 
immity. These wore long, loose, and 
good habits, with large hoods ; the for- 
mer were clad in a strait, coarse, and 
short dress, pretending that this dress 
was enjoined b)' St. Francis, and that no 

J iovi-er on earth had a right to alter it. 
Neither the moderation of Clement V. 
nor the’ violence of John XXII. could 
appease the tumult occasioned by these 
two parties: however, their rage sub- 
sided from the year 1329. In 1368 these 
two ]iartics were formed into two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Fran- 
ciscan order, viz. the conventual bre- 
thren, and the brethren of the obser- 
vance, or observation, trom whom 
sprang the Capuchins and Recollects. 
The general ojnnion is, that the Fran- 
ciscans came into England in the year 
1224, and had their first house at Can- 
tcrbui-)", and their second at London ; 
but there is no certain account of their 
l)eing here till king Flenry VII. built 
two or three houses for them. At the 
dissolution of the monastenes, the con- 
ventual Fi’anciscans had about fifty-fiVc 
houses, Avhich were under seven custo- 
dies or wardenships, viz. those of Lon- 
don, Worcester, York, Cambridge, Bns- 
tol, Newcastle, and Oxford. 

FRATERNITY, in’ the Roman Ca- 
tholic. countries, significs'a societ}’^ for 
the improvement ol devotion. Of these 
there are several sorts, as, 1. The fra- 
teniily of the Rosary, founded by St. 
Dominic. It is divided into two branches, 
called the common rosary, and the jier- 
petual rosary; the former of whom are 
obliged to confess and commnnicatc 
every fimt Sunday in the month, and 
the latter to repeat tile rosaiy continu- 
ally. — 2. The fraternity of the Scapula- 
ry, whom it is pretended,' according to 
the Sabbatinc bull of jio’pe John XXIL 
I'thc Blessed Virgin has promised to de- 
[ liver out of hell the first Sunday after 
! their death. — 3. The fraternity of Su 
Francis’s girdle are clothed with a sack 
of a grey colour, which they tie with a 
cord; and in ijrocessions walk bare- 
footed, cari’ying in their hands a wooden 
cross. — 1. I'hat of St. Austin’s leather 
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girtlle, comprehends a great many de- 
votees. Ital)^j'Spain, and Portugal, are 
the countrie.s, where are seen the great- 
est numljcr of these fraterhities, some 
of wliich assume the name of arch-fra- 
{crnitif. Pope Clement VII. instituted 
the arch-fraternity of charitj', which 
distributes bread every Sunday among 
tlie popr, and gives portions to forty 
poor girls on the feast of St. Jerome, 
their patron. .The fraternity of death 
buries such dead as are abandoned b}" 
their relations, and causes masses to be 
celebrated for them. 

FRATRICELLI,an enthusiastic sect 
of Franciscan.s,- which arose in Italy, and 
particularly in the marquisate of Anco- 
na, about tlie year 3'294 The word is 
an Italian dimfnutive, signifying frater- 
culi, or “little brothers,” and was here 
used as a terra of derision, as they, were 
most of them apostate monks, ‘wliom 
tlie Italians call fratclli ov fratricclli. 
For this reason, tne term fralricdli, as 
a nick-name, was given to many other 
.sects, as the Catharists, the "Waldenses, 
&c. Iiowever different in their opiniens 
and their conduct. But tliis denomina- 
tion, ajiplicd to the austere part of the 
Franciscans, was considered as honour- 
able. See Fuanciscans. 

The founders of this sect were P. 
Maurato and P. de Fossombroni, who, 
having obtained of Poiie Cele.stin V. a 
permission to live in solitude after the 
manner of hermits, and to observe tlie 
rule of St, Francis in all ifs rigour, seve- 
ral idle vagabond monks joined them, 
who, living after their own fancies, and 
making all perfection to consist in po- 
yerty, wer,e soon condemned by pope 
Boniface ^TII. and his successor, and 
the inquisitors ordered to proceed 
against them as heretics : which com- 
mi.ssion thev executed with- their u.sual 
rjprbarity. Upon this, retiring into Si- : 
ciljq Peter John Oliva dc Serignan had 
no sooner published his comment on the 
Apocalvpsc, than they adopted hi.S' te- 1 
nets. They held the Romisli church to i 
be Bab}-loii, and proposed to establish i 
anotlier far more perfect one: they i 
jnaintained that the rule of St. Francis ' 
was the evangelical nile observed by t 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. Thev ( 
foretold the reformation of , the church', ' 
‘“icl the restoration of the true Gospel 1 
y Ohrist, by the genuine followers of c 
St. Francis ; and declared their assent c 
to almost all the doctrines which were 
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:- liard. Among other errors inculcateddii 
e this book, it is pretended that St. Fran- 

- cis was the 'angel mentioned in Rev. xiv 
c 6, and had promulgated to the world 

- the tine and everlasting Gospel ; that 
1 the Gospel of Christ was to be abroga 
1 ted in 1260, and to give place to this 
; new and everlasting Gospel, which was 
r to be sniistituted in its room ; and that 

the ministers 6f this great reformation 
1 were to be humble and barefooted 
: friars, destitute of all worldly emplo)'- 
j ments. Some sa)’’, they even elected a 
pope of their church ; at least they ap- 
t pointed a general with superiors, and 
I built monasteries, 8cc. Besides the opi 

■ nions of Oliva, they held that the sacra 
; ments of the church were invalid', be 

■ cause tho.se who administered them had 
; >no longer any poiver or jurisdiction 
; They were condemned again by ]iope 
I John XXIL in consequence of whose 
. cimelty they regarded Iiim as the tint 
: antichrist; but several of them, return 

• ing mto Germany, were sheltered by 
, Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the emperor. 

There, are autlientic records, from 
which it appears, that no less tliaii 2000 
persons were burnt by tlie inquisition 
from the year ISIS to the time of Inno' 
cent VI. lor their inflexible attachment 
to the order of St. Francis. The seven- 
ties against them were again revived, 
towards the close of the fifteenth ceiitu- 
ry, by pope Nicholas V; and his succes- 
sors. However, all the jicrsecntions 
which this sect endured were not suffi- 
cient to extinguish it ; for it subsisted 
until the tirnes of the refoi’mation in 
Germany, when its remaining votaries 
adopted the cause and embraced the 
doctrine and' discipline v-f Luther. 

FRAUDS, PIOUS. See Pious 
Frauds. 

^FREE AGENCY is the power of 
following one’s inclination, or whatever 
the soul does, with the full bent of pre- 
ference and desire. Many and long have 
been the disputes on this subject ; not 
that man has been denied to be a free 
agent; but the dispute has been in what 
it consists. See articles Libertv and 
Will. A distinction is made by wrL 
ters between free agency, and vdiat is 
called the Armiiiian notion of free will. 
The one consists merely in the power of 


published under the name, of the abbot 
^acln'm,_ in the “Introduction to the 
Gospel,’.’ a book published 
in _ 1250, and explained by one of the 
spiritual friats,' whose naiiie was Ger- j 


following our prevailing inclination ; the 
other in a supposed power of acting 
contraiy to it, or at least of changing it 
The one predicates freedom of the 
man ; the other, of a faculty in man ; 
which_ Mr. Locke, though an anti-ne- 
cp.sarian, explodes/as an absurdity, 
I he one goes merely to render us aa- 
countable heingsj the other arrogantly 
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claims a part, yea, the veiy turning 
point of salvation. According to the 
latter, we need only certain Jielps or 
assistances, granted to men in com- 
mon, to enable us to choose the path 
of life ; ,but, according to the former, 
our hearts being by nature whollj' de- 
praved, we need an almighty and in- 
vincible Poiver to renew them. See 
Necessity. 

FREE THINKER, an appellation 
given to those persons who deny reve- 
lation or the Christian religion, bne of 
the most admirable and pointed ad- 
dresses to free thinkers, any where to 
be met with, may be found in the dedi- 
cation to Waihurton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses. See also an admirable paper 
in the Guardian, No. 70 ; and article 
Deists. 

FRENCH CHURCH. See Church 
Uallican. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. They first 
appeared in Dauphiny and Vivarais. In 
the year 1<588, five or six hundred Pro- 
testants of botli sexes gave themselves 
out to be prophets, and inspired of the 
Holy Ghost. They soon became so nu- 
merous, that there wbre many thou- 
sands of them inspired. They were 
people of all ages and sexes without 
distinction, though the greatest part of 
them M'ere boys and girls from six or 
seven to twenty-five' j^ears of age. They 
had strange fits, which came upon them 
with tremblings and faintings as in a 
swoon, which made them stretch out 
their arms and legs, and stagger several 
times before they dropped down. They 
stnick themseh'es with their hands, 
they fell on their backs, shut their eyes, 
and heaved with their breasts. They 
remained a while in trances, and, com- 
ing out of them v/ith twitchings, uttered 
all whicli came in their mouths. They 
said they saw the heavens open, the 
angels, paradise, and hell. Those who 
were just on the point of receiving the 
spirit of prophecy, dropped down not 
only in the assemblies, crying out mcmj, 
but in the fields, and in their own houses. 
The least of their assemblies m.ade up 
four gr five hundred, and some of them 
amouiite'd to e\'en three or four thou- 
sand persons. Wlien the prophets had 
for a while been under agitations of 
body, they began to prophesy. The bur- 
den of their prophecies was, Amaid 
your Uvea; repent ye: the end of all 
thingp draws nigh! The hills' rebound- 
ed with their loud cries for mercy, and 
impyecations against the priests, the 
church, the pope, and again.st the anti- 
christiaiv dominion, with predictions of 
the approaching fall of popery. All 
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they said at these times was hcayd and 
received with reverence and awe. 

In the year 1706, three or four of these 
rophets came over into England, and 
rought their prophetic spirit along 
with them, which discovered itself in 
the saihe ways and manners, bv ccsta- 
cies, and agitation.s, and inspirations un- 
der them, as it had done in France ; and 
they propagated the like spirit to others, 
so that before the year was out there 
were two or three hundred of these 
prophets in and about London, of both 
sexes, of all ages; men, women, and 
children : and they had delivered under 
inspiration four or five hundred pro- 
phetic warnings. 

The great things they pretended by 
their spirit was, to give -warning of the 
near approach of the kingdom of God, 
the happy times of the church, the mil- 
lennium state. Their messagewas (and 
they were to proclaim it as heralds to 
the Jews, and everv nation under hea- 
ven, beginning at England,) that the 
grand jubilee, the acceptable year of 
the Lord, the accomplishment of those 
numerous Scriptures conceming the 
\ new heaven and. the nevj earth, the 
kingdom of the Messiah, the •marriage 
of the La'mb, the first resurrection, or 
the new Jerusalem descending from 
above, were now even at the door; that 
this great operation was to be -wrought 
on the pait of man by spiritvial arms 
only, proceeding from the mouths of 
those who should by inspiration, or the 
mighty gift of the Spirit, be sent forth in 
great numbers to labour in the vine- 
yard ; that this mission of his servants 
should be' witnessed to by signs and 
wonders from heaven, by a deluge of 
judgments on the wicked universally 
throughout the world, as famine, pesti- 
lence,. earthquakes, See. that the exter- 
minating angels shall root out the tares, 
and there shall remain upon earth only 
good corn ; and the works of men being 
thrown down, there shall be but one 
I>ord, one faith, one heart, one voice 
among mankind. 'Fhey declared that 
all the great things they spoke of would 
be mam tost over the whole earth with- 
in the term of three years. 

These prophets also pretended to the 
gift of languages, of discerning the se- 
crets of the heart, the gift of ministra- 
tion of the same spirit to others by the 
laying on of the hands, and the gift bf 
healing. To prove they were really in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, they alleged 
tlie complete joy and- satisfaction tliey 
experienced, the spirit of prayer which 
was poured forth- upon them, and the 
answer of their prayer by God. 
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FRIAR (brother,) a term common to f 
the monks of afl brJers. In a more pc- i| 
culiar sense, it is restrained to such !| 
monks as are not priests ; for those in I 
orders are usuallj' diijnificd with the 
appellation oi father. 

FRIENDSHIP, a mutual attachment 
subsisting between two persons, and 
ai'ising not merely from the general 
principle of benevolence, frorn emotions 
of gi'atitude for favours received, from 
views of interest, nor from instinctive 
affection or animal ])assion ; but from an 
opinion entertained by each of them 
that the other is adomed with some 
amiable or respectable qualities. Vari- 
ous have been the opinions respecting 
friendship. Some have asseited that 
there is no such i thing in the world; 
othefs have excluded it from the list of 
Christian virtues; while others, believ- 
ing the possibility of its existence, sup- 
pose^ that it is very rare. To the two 
former remarks we may reply, that 
there is ever}’ reason to believe that 
tliere has been, and is such a thing as 
friendship. The Scriptures present us 
both with examples of, and precejits 
concerning it. David and Jonathan, 
Paul and Timotlpq our Lord and La- 
zanis, as well as John, are striking in- 
stances of friendship. Solomon exhorts 
Ois in langaiage so energetic, as at once 
shews it to be our duty to cultivate it. 
"Thine own friend, and thy father’s 
friend, forsake not.” “ Make sure of 
thy friend, for faithful are the wounds, 
of a friend,” 6cc. The genius^ and in- 
junctions of the Christian religion seem 
also to inculcate tliis virtue ; for it not 
only commands uniyei-sal benevolence 
to men, but promotes the strongest love 
and friendship between those whose 
minds are enlightened by divine gi’ace, 
and who behold in each other the image 
of their Divine Master. As friendship, 
however, is not enjoyed b}’' every one, 
mid as the want of it rises often from 
ourselves, we shall here subjoin, from 
an eminent writer, a few i-emarks b^'- 
way, of advice respecting it. 1. W i 
must not exiiect pei-fection in any with 
'whom we contract fellowship. — 2. We 
must not be hurt by differences 'of opi- 
nion 'arising in intercourse Avith our 
friends. — 3. It is material to the preser- 
vation of friendship, that openness of 
temper and obliging manners on both 
hands be cultivated. — 4. We must not 
listen rashly to evil reports against our 
friends.-— 5. We must not desert our 
friends in danger or distress. Blair’s 
Ser. scv. 17. vol. iv. B/i. Borteus’s Ser. 
vol. i. ser. 15. W. Mclmoth’s Transla- 
iwn of Cicero’s LtelUis, in a jYqte. 


FRIENDS, Society of. See Qua-^ 

KERS. 

FRUGALITY, is the keeping due 
bounds in expenses; it is the liappy 
mean between jiarsimony on the one 
hand, and prodigality on the other. The 
example dt' Christ, John vi. 12. the in- 
junctions of God’s word, Luke xv. 1, 
Provx xviii. 9. the evil> effects of inatten- 
tion to it, Luke xi. 1. 13. thh peace and 
comfort which arise from it, together 
with the good which it enables us to do 
to others, should operate as motives to 
excite us to the practice of it. Wood’s 
Ser. on Frugality, 1795 ; Robinson’s 
Mor. Ex. ex. 3. * Ridgley’s Body of 
Div. 546, .3d edition. 

FUNERAL RITES, ceremonies ac- 
compan}’ing the intemient or burial of 
anv person. 

The first people who seemed to have 
paid any attention to their dead were 
the Egyptians. They took great care 
in embalming their bodies, and building 
proper repositories for them. This 
gave birth to those wonders of the 
world, the Egyptian pyramids. On the 
death of any person among them, the 
parents and friends put on mournful 
habits, and abstained from all banquets 
and entertainments. This mourning 
lasted from forty to seventy days, during 
which time they embalnied the body. 
Before the dead were allowed to be de- 
posited in the tomb, they underwent a 
solemn judgment. If any one stepped 
forth, accused them, and proved tliat 
the deceased had led an evil life, the 
judges pronounced scntencCj and the 
body was precluded from burial. Even 
their sovereigns underwent this judica- 
ture; and Diodorus Siculus asserts, that 
many kings had been deprived of the 
honoiu’s of burial, and that tlie terrors 
of such a fate had a salutary influence 
on the virtue of their kings. 

The funeral rites' among tlie'Hebrews 
were solemn and magnificent. I'he I’e- 
lations and friends rent tlieir clothes; 
and it was usual to bend the dead per- 
son’s thumb into the liand, and fasten it 
in tnat posture with a string, because 
the thumb then liaving the figure of the 
name of God, they thought the devil 
would not approach it. They made a 
funeral oration at the grave, after which 
they prayed ; then turning the face of 
the deceased towards heaven, they said, 
" Go in peace.” 

The Greeks used to put a piece of 
money in the mouth of the deceased, 
which was thought to be the fare over 
the infernal river: they abstained from 
banquets; tore, cut, or shaved their 
hair; sometimes throwing themselves 
Bb 






on tlic ground, and rolling in the dust ; r of the Latin. It needs o;dv to be r'-- 
beating their breasts, and even tearing I sen’cd, that, after the funeral servire. 
tlidr flesh with their nails. they kiss the cnu-ifix, and s I'ute tlic' 

The funeitd rites among the Romans t mouth and forehead of the drec’ased : 
avcrc very numerous. — ^Tliey ke))t the j after -which, each of the comiV.inv eat-^ 
dccc.ased seven days, and washed him j a bit of bread, and drinks ;■ i-Iass of 
every dav with hot water, and some- 1 wine in the church, wishing the s()ul :v 
times with oil, if possibly he might be jj good repose, and the afilicted thmilv all 
revived, in case he were only in a slum- I consolations. .'Int'wit. 1). 2. 

ber; and every now and then his friends, Enc Brit.; Buxiorl'’}; Siirnitc.\). 
meeting, made a horrible shout with | FUTURE STATE, ti tch-m made 
the same view: but if they found he did i use of in relation to the e.xistence of 
not revive, he was dressed and einbalm- j the soul after death. That there is .such 
ed with a perform-ance of a variety of ! a state of existence, we have every rea- 
singular ceremonies, and at last brought son to believe; “for if we suppose,” 
to the funeral pile, and bumt: after says a good writer, “the events of this 

life to have no reference to another, the 
wltolc state of man becomes not only 
inexplicable, but contradictory and in- 
consistent. The powers of the inferior 
aninials arc perfectly suited to their 
station. They know nothing higher 
than their present condition. In gnatitV' 
, , . , ing their appetites, they fulfil their dcsti- 

balming upon the martyrs, at least, if ny, and pass away. — Man, alone, comes 
not upon others. They_ prepared the forth _ to act a part which carries no 
body for burial by washing it with wa- meaning, and tends to no end. Endow- 
tev, and dressing it in a funeral attire, ed tvith capacities which extend far bc- 
This was performed by near relations, vond his jircscnt sphere, fitted bv his ra- 
or persons of such dignitj' as the dr- tional nature for running the 'race of 
cumstanccs of the deceased required, immortality, he is stopped short in tlie 
Psalmody, or singing of psalms, was the very entrance of his coarse. He sciuan- 
great ceremony used in all funeral pro- ders his activity on pursuits which he 
cessions among the ancient Christians, discems to be vain. He langui.shes for 
in the Romish church, when a person knowledge which is placed beyond his 
is dead, they wash the body, and put a reach. He thirsts after a liappinc.ss 
crucifix in his hand. At'the feet stands which he is doomed never to enjo}’. He 
a vessel of holy water, and a sprinkler, sees and laments the disasters of his 
that they who come in may sprinkle state, and yet. upon this supposition, can 
both themselves and the deceased. In find nothing to remedy them. Has the 
the mean time some priest stands liy eternal. God am' pleasure in sporting 
prays for the deceased himself with such a scene of misery and 
till it is laid in the earth. ^ In tlie fune- folly as this life (if it had no connection 
ral procession the exorcist walks first, with anolher") must exhibit to his eye i* 
carrying the holy water; next the cross Did he call into existence this niagnifi- 
bearer; afterwards the rest of the cler- cent universe, adorn it with so much 
gy; and, last of all, the officiating priest, beauty and splendour, and suiTound it 
T. hey all smg the 7niscrerc, .and_ some with those glorious luminaries which 
other psalms; and at the end of each we behold in tlic heavens, only that 
psalm a requiem. It is said, that the some generations of mortal men might 
iaces of deceased laymen must be turn- arise to beliold these wonders, and tlien 
cd towards the altar when they are disappear for ever? How unsuitable in 
placed in the church, and those of tlie this case were the habitation to the 
clergy towards the people. The corpse wretched inhabitant ! How inconsistent 
3.S placed in the church, surrounded with the commencement of his being, and 
lighted tapers. _Aftci' the office for the the mighty prejiaration of his ])owci-s 
dead, mass is said ; then the officiating and faculties, with his de.spicable end ! 
priest sprinkles the coipse thrice with How contradictoiy, in fine, were cvci-y 
lioly water, and as often throws incense thing which concerns the state of man, 
on it. The body being laid in the grave, to the wisdom and perfections of liis 
the friends and the relations of the de- Maker !” 

ceased sprinkle the grave with holy But that there is such a state is clear 
r ■ . from many passages of the New Tes- 

ihe funeral ceremonies of the Greek lament, John v. 24. Acts vii. 9. Rom. 
church are much the same with those | viii. 10, 11. 2 Cor. v. 1, 2. Phil. i. 21. 


iiio u v.,1 Cll, 

in an uni, and deposited in the sepulchre 
or tomb. 

The ancient Christians testified their 
abhorrence of the pagan custom of burn- 
ing their dead, and always deposited 
tlie body entire in the gi-ound ; and it 
was usual to bestow the honour of cm- 
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1 Thcjs. iv. il; 1 Tliess. v. 10. Luke 
::vi. 22, Sec. But, though these texts 
prove the point, yet some have doubted 
vhethcr tliere be any where in the Old 
Testament any reference to a future 
state at all. The case, it is said, appears 
to !)e this: the Mosaic covenant contain- 
ed no promises directly relating to a 
future state ; probabl)^ as Dr. M^rbur- 
ton asserts, and argues at large, because 
Moses was secure of an equal Jirovi- 
dcnce, and therefore needed nob subsi- 
diary sanctions taken from a future 
state, without the belief of wliich the 
doctrine of an universal providence can- 
not ordinarily be vindicated, nor the 
general sanctions of religion secui’ed. 
But, in opposition to this sentiment, as 
Doddridge oljserves, “ it is evident that 
good men, even before Moses, were 
animated b}' views of a future state, 
Heb. xi. 13, 16, as he himself plainly 
was, 24 to 26 ^'erse ; and that the pro- 
mises of hear'euly felicity were contain- 
ed even in the covenant made with 
Abraham, which the Mosaic could not 
disannul. Succeeding providences also 
confirmed the natural arguments in its 
favour, as every remarkable interposi- 
tion would do ; and when general pro- 
mises were made to the obedient, and 
an equal jirovidence relating to the na- 
tion established on national conformity 
to the Mosaic institution, and not merel)'' 
to the genci'al precepts of virtue; as 
such an equal providence would neces- 
sarily involve many of the best men in 
national ruin, at a time when, by pre- 
serving their integrity in the midst of 


general apostasy, their virtue was most 
conspicuous ; such good men, in such a 
state, would have vast additional rea- 
sons for expecting future rewards, be 
yond what could arise from principles 
common to the rest of mankind; so that 
we cannot wonder that we find in the 
writings of the prophets many strong 
expressions of such -an expectation, 
particularly Gen. xlix. 18. Ps_. xvi. 9 to 
11. Ps. xvii. last ver. Ps. Ixxiii. 17, 27. 
Eccl. hi. 15, 16, 8cc. Eccl. vii. 12, 15. 
Is. hi. 10, 11. Ezek. xviii. 19, 21. Job 
xix.-23, 37. Dan. xii. 2. Is. xxxv. 8. 
I'Is. xxvi. 19. The same thing may also 
be inferred from the particular promises 
made to Daniel, Dan. xh. 13. to Zerub- 
babel. Hag ii. 23. and to Joshua, the 
high priest, Zech. iii. 7. as well as from 
those histoi-ical facts ^recorded in the 
Old 'Pestament of the murdefi of Abel, 
the translation cf Enoch and Elijah, the 
death of Moses, and the story, of the 
witch of Endor, and from what is said 
of the appearance of angels to, and their 
converse with good men.” See articles 
Intermediate State, Resurrec- 
tion, and Soul ; also Doddridge's Lcc- 
lect. 216 ; Warhurton's Divine 
Legation.of Moses, vol. ii. p. 553 — 568 ; 
Dr. Mdington's Dissertations on the 
Religious Knowledge of the ancient 
Jdvs and Patriarefts, containing an en- 
quiry into the evidences of their belief 
and expectation of a futtire state; 
Blair's Sermons, scr. 15, vol. i. ; Robin 
son's Claude, vol. i; p. 132 ; W. Jones's 
Works, vol. -vi. ser. 12 ; Logan's Ser- 
1 nions, vol. ii. p. 413. 
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GAIANITAi, a denomination which 1 
derived its nalne from Gaian, a bishop 
of Alexandria, in the sixth century, who 
denied that Jesus Christ, after the hy- 
postatical union, was subject to any of 
the infirmities of human nature. 

GALILEANS, a sect of the Jews 
which arose in Judea some years after 
the birth of our Saviour. They qirang 
from one Judas, a native of Gaulam, in 
upper Galilee, upon the occasion of Au- 
gustus appointing the people to be mus- 
tered, which they looked upon as an 
instance of servitude which all true Is- 
raelites ought to oppose. Tliey pre- 
tended that God alone should be owned 
as master and lord, and in other re- 
spects were of the opinion of the Phari- 
sees; bat as they judged it unlawful to 


pray for infidel princes, they, separated 
themselves from the rest o'f the Jews, 
and performed theiT sacrifices apart. 
As our Saviour and his apostles were of 
Galilee, they were suspected to be of 
the sect of the. Galileans ; and it was on 
this principle, as St. Jerome observes, 
that the Pharisees laid a snare for him, 
j asking. Whether it were lawful to give 
I tribute to Cicsar? that in case he deified 
it, they might have an occasion of ac- 
cusing him. 

GAZ ARES, a denomination which 
appeared about 1197 at Gazare, a town, 
of Dalmatia. They held almost the 
satne opinions with the Albigenses ; but 
I their distinguishing tenet was, that no 
j human power had a right to sentence 
. men to deatli for any crime whatever. 
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GEMARA. Sec Talmud. 

GENERAL CALL. See Calling. 

generation; ETERNAL, is a 
teim used as descriptive of the Father’s 
communicating the Divine Nature to 
the Son. The Father is said by some 
divines to have produced the Word,' or 
Son, from all eternity, b}'' way of gene- 
ration; on Avhich occasion the word' 
generathn raises a peculiar idea: that 
procession which is really affected in 
the way of understanding is called gene- 
ration, because, in virtue thereof, the 
Word becomes like to Him from whom 
lie' takes ' the original ; or, as St. Paul 
expresses it, the ngure or image of his 
substance ; i. e. of his being and nature. 
— Apd hence it is, they say, that' the 
second person is called the Son ; and 
tliat in such a way and manner as never 
any other was, is, or can be, because 
of his own divine nature, he being the 
true, proper, and natural Son of God, 
begotten by him before all worlds. Thus, 
he is called his otvn Son, Rom. viii. 3. 
his ' only begotten Son, John iii. 16. 
Many have attempted to explain the 
manner of this genei’ation by different 
similitudes ; but as they throw little or 
no light upon the subject, we .shall not 
trouble the reader with them. Some, 
however, suppose that the term Son of 
God refers to Christ as mediator ; and 
that his Sonship does not lie in his di- 
vine or human nature, separately' con- 
sidered, but in the union of both in one 
person. See Luke i. 35. Matt. iv. 3. 
John i. 49. Matt. xvi. 16. Acts ix. 20, 22. 
Rom. i. 4. It is obseiwed, that it is im- 
possible that a nature properly divine 
should be begotten, since begetting, 
whatever' idea is annexed to it, must 
signify some kind of production, deriva- 
tion, and inferiority ; consequently, that 
whatever is produced must have a be- 
ginning, and whatever had a beginning 
was not from eternity, as Christ is said 
to be, Is. ix. 6. Col', i. 16, 17. That 
the Sonship of Christ respects him as 
mediator will be evident, if we com- 
pare John X. 30. with John xiv. 28. In 
the former it is said, “I and my Fa- 
ther are one;” in the latter, “My Fa- 
ther is greater than 1.” These decla- 
rations, however opposite they seem, 
equally respect him ■ as he is the Son ; 
but ifhis Sonship primarily and properly 
signify the generation of his divine na- 
ture, it will be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, according to that scheme, to make 
tliem harmonize. Considered as a dis- 
tinct person in the Godhead, without 
respect to his office as mediator, it is 
impossible, that, in the sahie view, he 
should be both equal and inferior to his 


n Father- Again: he expressly tells us 
himself, that “ the Son can do nothing of 
himself; that the. Father showeth him 
all things that he doth ; and that he 
giveth him to have life in himself,” 
John V. 19,, 20, 26.. which expressions, 
if applied to him as God, not as media 
tor, will reduce us to the disagreeable 
nccessit'S’’ of subscribing eithei* to the 
creed of Ai’ius, and maintain him to be 
God of an inferior nature, and thus a 
plurality of Gods, or to embrace the 
doctrine of .Socinus, who allows him 
only to be a God by office. But if this 
title belong to him as mediator, every 
difficulty is removed. And, lastly, it is 
observed, that though Jesus be God, 
and the attributes of eternal existence 
ascribed to him, yet the twO attributes, 
eternal and son, are not once expressed 
in the same text as referring to eternal 
generation. See article Son of God ; 
Owen on the JRcrson of Christ ; Pearso7i 
on the Creed; Ridgley's Bodij of Divi- 
nity, p. rS, 76. 3d edition ; Gill’s Ditto ; 
p. 205, vol. i. 8vo. edition ; Lambert’s 
Sermons, ser. 13. text John xi. 35. ; 
Hodson’s Rssay on the Eternal Filia- 
tion of the Son of God; Watts’s Works, 
vol. V. p. 77. 

GENEROSITY,the disposition which 
prompts us to bestow favours which are 
not the purchase of any particular merit. 
It is different from humanity. Huma- 
nity is an exquisite feeling we possess 
in relation to others, so as to grieve for 
their sufferings, resent their injuries, or 
to_ rejoice at their prosperity ; and as it 
arises from sympathy, it requires, no 
great self-denial, or self-command ; but 
generosity is that by Avhich wc are led 
to prefer some other person to our- 
selves, and to sacrifice any interest of 
our own to the interest of another. 

GENIUS, a good or evil spirit or dro- 
mon, who the ancients supposed Avas 
set OA-^er each person to direct his birth, 
accompany him in his life, and to be his 
guard. 

Genius signifies that aptitude Avhich 
a man naturally possesses to perform 
Avell and easily that Avhich others can 
do but indifferently, and Avith a great 
deal of pain. 

GENTILE, in matters of religion, a 
Pagan, or Avorshipper of false gods. 
The origin of this Avord is deduced from 
the JcAvs, Avho called all those Avho 
Avere not of their name D''''U gojim, i. e. 
gentes, Avhich in the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament is rendered ra 
£6 vh, in Avhich sense it frequently occurs 
in the Ncav Testament; as in Matt. vi. 
32. " All these things the nations or 
Gentiles seek.” Wliencd the Latin 
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church also k'iscd gcntcs in tlio same 
sense as our Gentiles, especiall}' in the 
IMew Testament. But the woi'd gentei 
soon got another signification, and no 
longer meant all such as -were not Jews, 
but those only who were neither Jews 
nor Christian's, but followed the super- 
stitions of the Greeks and Romans, &c. 
In this sense it continued among the 
Christian writers, till their manner of 
speech, together ^vith their religion 
was publicly, and by authoiity, received 
in the empire, when gentiles, from gen- 
tes, came into use ; and then lioth Avords 
had tivo significations ; viz. in treatises 
or laAVS concerning religion, they signi- 
fied Pagans, neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians; and in-civil affairs they are used 
for all such as Avere not Romans. See 
Heathen. Paganism. 

GENTLENESS, softness or mildness 
of disposition and behaviour. Little as 
this disposition is thought of by many, 
Ave find it considered in ScrijAture as a 
characteristic of the true Christian. 
‘‘The Avisdom that is from above,” 
saith St. James, “ is gentle,” ch. iii. , 17 . 
“ This gentleness, indeed, is to be dis- 
tinguished from passive tameness of 
spirit, and from unlimited compliance 
Avith the maniiei's of others. That pas- 
sive tameness, Avhich submits Avithout a 
struggle to CA'cry encroachment of the 
A'iolent and assuming, forms no part of 
Christian dut)’; bu^ on the contrary, 
is destmetive of general happiness arid 
order. That unlimited complaisance, 
Avhich on every occaMon falls in Avith 
the opinions and manners of others, is 
so far from being a virtue, that it is it- 
self a Auce, and the parent of many 
vices. It overthroAvs all steadiness o'f 
principle, and produces that sinful con- 
lormitv with the world Avhich taints 
the Avnole character. In the present 
con’upted state of human manners; al- 
Avays' to assent and to comply, is the 
vei^^ Avorst maxim we can adopt. Time 
gentleness, therefore, is to be carefully 
distinguished from the .mean spirit o’f 
coAvai’ds and the faAvning assent of syco- 

{ ihantS; It renounces no just right from 
ear;, it gives up no important trutli 
from flattery : it is, indeed, not only con- 
sistent Avith a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily recj^uires a manly spirit and a fix- 
ed principle, in order to give it any 
real value. It stands opposed to harsh- 
ness and severity, to_pride and arro- 
gance, to violence and oppression : it is 
properly that part of charity Avhich 
makes us unAvilhng to give pain to any 
of our brethren. Compassion prompts 
us to relieve their Avants; forbearance 
prcA-ents us froip retaliating their inju- j 
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ries ; meekness restrains our angry 
passions; candour our severe Judg- 
ments; but gentleness corrects Avhat- 
ever is ofFensme in our manner, and, by 
a censtant train of humane attentions, 
studies to alleviate the burden of com 
mon misery.” 

GENUFLECTION, the act of bow- 
ing or bending- the knee, or rather of 
kneeling doAvn. The Jesuit RosAveyd, 
in his Onomasticon, shoAvs that genu- 
flection, or kneeling, has been a veiy 
ancient custom in the church, and even 
under the Old Testament dispensation ; 
and that this practice Avas .obseiwed 
throughout all the year, excepting on 
Sundays, and during the time fi'om Eas-. 
ter to \^^hitsuntide, Avhen kneeling Avas 
forbidden by the council of Nice. Others 
hai'e slioAvn, that the custom of not 
kneeling on Sundays had obtained from 
the time of the apostles, as appears from 
St. Ireiijcus and Tertullian ; and the 
Ethiopic church, scropulously attached 
to .the ancient ceremonies, still retains 
that of not kneeling at divine service. 
The Russians esteem it an indecent p^os- 
ture to Avorship God on the knees. The 
JeAvs usually prayed standing. Baronius 
is of opinion that genuflection Avas not 
established in the year' of Christ 58, 
from that passage in Acts xx. 36, Avlierc 
St. Paul is expressly mentioned to kneel 
doAvn at prayer ; but Saurin shows that 
nothing can be thence concluded. The 
same author remarks, also, that the 
primitive Christians carried the prac- 
tice of genuflection so far, that some of 
them had Avoim cavities in the floor 
Avhere they prayed: and St. Jerome re- 
lates of St. James, that he had con- 
tracted a hardness on his knees equal 
to that of camels. 

GHOST, HOLY. See Holy Ghost. 

GIFT OF TONGUES, an ability 
giAmn to the apostles of readily and in- 
telligibly speaking a variety of languages 
Avhich they had never learnt. This Avas 
a most gloi’ious and important attesta- 
tion of the Gospel, as Avell as a suitable, 
and indeed, in their circumstances, a 
necessary furniture for the mission for 
Avhich the apostles, and their assistants 
Avere designed. Nor is there any rea- 
son, Avith Dr. Middleton, to understand 
it as merely an occasional gift, so that 
a person might speak a language most 
fluently one hour, and be entirely igno- 
rant of it in the next; Avhich neither 
agrees AVith Avhat is said of the abuse of 
it; nor Avould have been sufficient to an- 
sAver the end proposed. See Acts ii. 
See Gill and Henry in Loc. ; Jortin's 
Remarks, rol. i. p. 15 — 21 ; Essay on the 
Gift of Tongues ; Middleton's Miscel. 
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WoTks, vol. ii. p. 379 ; Doddridge’s 
Lcct. lec. 141. ■ 

GILBERTINES, a religious order; 
thus called from St. Gilbert, of Sem- 
pringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 
tounded the same a!}out the year 1148 ; 
the monks of whicli observed the rule 
of St. Augustine, and were accounted 
canons, and the nuns that of St. Bene- 
dict. The founder of this order erected 
a double monastery, or rather two dif- 
ferent ones, contiguous to each other; 
the one for men, the other for women, 
but parted by a very high wall. St. Gil- 
bert himself founded thirteen monaste- 
ries of this order ; viz. foiir for men alone, 
and nine for men and women together, 
which had in them 700 brethren, and 
1500 sisters. At the dissolution, there 
were aljout twenty-five houses of this 
order in England and Whales. 

GLASSI T ES. See Sandemanians. 

GLORY, praise, or honour, atti'ibuted 
to God, in adoration or wor.ship. The 
state of felicity prepared for tne righ- 
teous. See Heaven. 

The glonj o f God is the manifestation 
of the divine perfections in creation, 
providence, and grace. \\’'c may be said 
to give glory to (Jod when wc’ confess 
our sins, when we love him supremely, 
when we commit ourselves to him, arc 
zealous in his service, impi’ovc our ta- 
lents, walk humbly, thankfully, and 
cheerfully before him, and recommend, 
proclaim, or set forth his excellencies, 
to others. Josh. vii. 10. Gal. ii. 20. John 
XV. S. Ps. 1. 23., Mat. v. 16. 

GNOSIMACHI, a name which dis- 
tingui.shed those in the seventn ccntuiy 
who wei'c professed enemies to the 
Gnosis; i. e. the studied knowledge or 
science of Christianity, which they re.st- 
cd wholly on good works ; calling it a 
useless labour to seek for knowledge in 
the Scripture. In short, they contended 
for the practice of morality in all sim- 
plicity, and blamed those who aimed at 
improving and perfecting it by a deeper 
knowledge and insight into the doctrines 
and mysteries of religion. The Gnosi- 
machi were the very reverse of the 
Gnostics. 

GNOSTICS, (from Evao-Tixof, know- 
ing,) ancient heretics, famous from the 
first rise of Christianity, principally in 
the east. It appears from several pas- 
sages of Scripture, particularly 1 John 
ii. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 20; Col. ii. 8; that 
many persons were infected with the 
Gnostic heresy in the fir.st century ; 
thougli the sect did not render itself 
conspicuous, either for numbers or re- 
putation, before the time of 'Adrian, 
v;hen some writers erroneously date its 


rise. • The, name was adopted by this 
sect, on the presumption that they were 
the only persons who had the true 
knowledge of Christianity. Accordingly 
they looked on all other Christians' as 
simple, ignorant, and barbarous persons, 
who explained and intciprcted the sa- 
cred writings in a low, literal, and un- 
edifying signification. At first, the Gnos- 
tics were the only philosophers and wits 
of those times, who formed for them- 
selves a peculiar system of theology, 
agreeable to the philosophy of Pythago- 
ras and Plato; to which they accom- 
modated all their interpretations of 
Scripture. But Gnostics afterwards be- 
came a generical name, comprehending 
divers sects and parties of heretics, v/ho 
rose in the first centuries; and rvho, 
though they differed among themselves 
as to circumstances, yet all agreed in 
some common principles. They cor- 
rupted the doctrine of the Gospel by a 
profane mixture of the tenets of the ori- 
ental philosophy, concerning the origin 
of evil and the creation of the world, 
with its divine truths. Such were the 
Yalentinians, Simonians, Cai-pqcratians, 
Nicholaitans, ficc. 

Gnostics sometimes also occurs in a 
good sense, in the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, particularly Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who, in the person of his Gnos- 
tic, describes the characters and quali- 
ties of a perfect Christian. This point 
he labours in the seventh book of his 
Stromata, where he shows that none 
but the Gnostic, or learned person, has 
any true religion. He aihrms, that, 
were it possible for the knowledge of 
God to be separated from eternal salva- 
tion, the Gnostic would make no scruple 
to choose the knowledge ; and that' if 
God would promise him impunity in 
doing of any thing he has once spoken 
against, or oiler him heaven on those 
terms, he would never alter a whit of 
his measures. In this sense the father 
uses Gnostics, in opposition \o the here- 
tics of the same name ; .affirming, that 
the true Gnostic is grown old in the 
study of the holy Scripture, and that he 
preseia'es the orthodox doctrine of the 
apostles, .and of the church; whereas 
the false Gnostic abandons all the apos- 
tqlical traditions, as imagining' himself 
wiser than the apostlek 

Gnostics was sometimes also more 
particularly used for the successors of 
the Nicholaitans and Carpocratians, in 
the second centuiy, iijion their laying 
aside the names of the first authors. 
Such as would be thoroughly acqiraintecl 
■with all their doctrines, reveries, and vi- 
sions may consult St. Irenxus, Tcrtid~ 
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iian, Ck'mOii Alexandrinus, Origcit, 
and St. E/ii/i/iauius ; particularly the 
first of these writers, who relates their 
sentiments' at large, and confutes them. 
Indeed he dwells" more on the "Valen- 
tinians than any other sect of Gnostics ; 
but he shows the general principles 
whereon all their mistaken opinions 
.were founded, and the method they fol- 
lowed in explaining Scripture. He ac- 
cuses them of introducing into religion 
ceitain vain and ridiculous genealogies, 
i. e. a kind of divine processions or ema- 
nations, which had no other foundation 
but in their own Ayild imagination. The 
Gnostics confessed, that these aions, or 
emanations, were no where expressly 
delivered in the sacred writings; but 
insisted that Jesus Christ had intimated 
them in pai'ables to such as could under- 
stand them. The}'^ built their theologj^ 
not only on the Gospels and the epistle's 
of St. Paul, but also on the law. of Mo- 
ses and the prophets. The'fee last were 
peculiarly serwiceablc to them, on ac- 
count’ of the allegories and allusions 
with which they abound, which are ca- 
pable of different inteipretations; though 
their doctrine concerning the creation 
of the world by one or more inferior 
beings of an evil or imperfect nature, 
led them to deny the divine authoidty of 
the books of the Old Testament, which 
contradicted this idle fiction, and filled 
tliem with an abhorrence of Moses and 
the religion he taught ; alleging, that he 
was actuated by the mali.gnant author of 
this world, who consulted his own gloiy 
•and authority, and not the real advan- 
tage of men. Their persuasion that evil 
resided in matter, as its centre and 
source, made them treat the bod)'- with 
contempt, discourage marriage, and re- 
ject the doctrine or the resurrection of 
the body, and its -fe-union with the im- 
mortal spirit. Their notion, that ma- 
levolent genii presided in nature, and 
occasioned diseases and calamities, wars 
and desolations, induced them to apply 
'them.^elves to the study of magic, in 
order to weaken the powers, or suspend 
the influence of these malignant agents. 
The Gnostics considered Jesus Christ 
^ the Son of God, and inferior to the 
Father, who came info the world for 
the rescue and happiness of miserable 
moi-tals, oppressed by matter and evil 
beings; but they reflected our Lord’s 
humanity, on the principle that every 
tiling corporeal is essentially and intrin- 
sically evil; and therefo’-e the greatest 
part of them denied the reality of his 
sufferings. They .set a great value on 
the beginning of the Gospel of SL John, 
where they fancied they saw a great 
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I deal of their xons, or emanations, under 
the terms the mord', the life, the lig/ity 
See. They divided all nature into three 
kinds of beings, viz. hylic, or material; 
fmjchic, or animal ; and pneumatic, or 
spiritual.' On the like principle they 
also distinguished three sorts of men ; 
material, animal, and_ spiritual. The 
first, -who were material, and incapable 
of knowledge, inevitably perished, both 
soul and body; the third, such as the 
Gnostics- themselves -pretended to be, 
were all certainly saved; the psychic, 
or animal, who were the middle between 
the other two, were capable .either of 
being saved or damned, according to 
their good or evil actions. With regard 
to their moi-al doctrines ■ and conduct, 
the}'^ -tvere much divided. The greatest 
part of this sect adopted very austere 
rales of life, recommended rigorous ab- 
stinence, and ])rescribed severe bodily 
mortifications, with a view of purifying 
and exalting the mind. However, some 
maintained that there was no moral dif- 
ference in human actions ; and thus con- 
founding right with wrong, they gave a 
loose rein to all the passions, and assert- 
ed the innocence of following blindly all 
their motions, and of living by their tu- 
multuous dictates. They supported 
their opinions and practice by various 
authorities: some referred to’ fictitious 
and apociyphal writings of Adam, Abra- 
ham, Zoroaster, Christ, and his apos- 
tles; others boasted that they had de- 
duced their sentiments from secret doc- 
trines of Christ, concealed from the vul-- 
gar; others affirmed that they arrived 
at superior degrees of wisdom by an in- 
nate vigour of mind; and others asserted 
that they were instructed in these mys- 
terious parts of theological science by 
Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, and by 
Matthias, one. of the friends of our Lord. 
The tenets of the ancient Gnostics were 
T-evived in Spain, in the fourth century, 
by a sect called the Priscillianists. At 
length the name Gnostic, which origi- 
nally was glorious, became infamous, by 
theidje opinions and dissolute lives of 
the persons who bore it. 

GOD, the self-existent, infinitely 
perfect, and infinitely good Being, who 
created. and preserves all things that 
have existence. As, the Divine Being 
possesses a nature far beyond the com-, 
prehension of any of hi's creatures, of 
course that nature is inexplicable. " All 
our knowledge of invisible objects is ob- 
tained by analogy ; that is, by the re- 
semblance which they bear to visible 
objects ; but as there is in nature no ex- 
act resemblance of the nature of God, 
an attempt to explain the divine nature 
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is absurd and impracticable. All simi- 
litudes, therefore, which are used in at- 
tempting to explain it must be rejected.” 
Yet, tlmugli we cannot fully understand 
his natiii-e, there is something of him we 
ma)' know. He hath been pleased to 
discover his perfections, in a measure, 
t)y the works of creation and the Scrip- 
tures of trutli ; these, therefore, -we 
ought to study, in order that wc may 
obtain the most becoming thoughts of 
him. For an account of the various at- 
tributes or perfections of God, the 
reader is referred to those articles in 
this woi’k. 

There are various names given to the 
Almighty in the Scriptures, though pro- 
perly speaking, he can have no name ; 
for as he is incomprehensible, he is not 
nominable ; and being but one, he has 
no .need of a name to distinguish him ; 
nevertheless, as names are given him in 
the Scriptures, to assist our ideas of his 
greatness and perfection, they are wor- 
thy of our cpnsideration. These names 
are, El, which denotes him the stron.g 
and poweidiil God, Gen. xvii. 1. FAoah, 
which represents him as the only pi’oper 
object of worship, Psal. xlv. 6, 7. Shad- 
dai, which denotes him to be all-suffi- 
cient and all-mighty, Exod. vi. 3. 
Hheeljon, which represents his incom- 
parable excellency, absolute supremacy 
over all, and his peculiar residence in 
the highest heavens. Psalm 1. 11 . Adoni, 
which makes him the great connector, 
supporter, lord, and judge, of all crea- 
tures, Psal. cx. 1. Jah, which may de- 
note his self-existence, and giving of be- 
ing to his creatures, or his infinite come- 
liness, and answerableness to himself, 
and to the hapjiiness of his creatures, 
Exod. XV. 2. Ehjeh, I am, or I ’ivill be, 
denotes his self-existence, absolute in- 
dependency, immutable etemitv, and 
all-sufficiency, to his people, Exod. iii. 
14. Jehovah, which denotes his self- 
existence, absolute independence, un- 
successive eternity, and his effectual and 
marvellous giving of, being to his crea- 
tures, and fulfilling his promises. Gen. 
h. 4, 8cc. 

In the New Testament, God is called 
Kurios, or Lord, which denotes his 
self-existence, and his establishment of,- 
and authority over all things; and Theos, 
which represents him as the makei-, 
pervadei-, and governing observer of 
tlie universe. 

GODFATHERS AKD GODMO- 
THERS, persons who, at the baptism 
of infants, answer for their future con- 
duct, and solemnly promise that they- 
will .renounce' the devil and all his 
■works, and follow a life of piety and 


I virtue; and by these means lay them- 
selves under an indisjiensalile obligation 
to instruct them, and watcli 'over their 
conduct. 

GODLINESS, strictly taken, is right 
worship or devotion ; but in general it 
imjiorts the whole of practical religion, 
1 Tim. iv. 8. 2 Pet. i. 6. It is difricuit, as 
Saurin obsenms, to include an adequate 
idea of 'it in Avhat is called a definition, 
“It supjioses knowledge, veneration, 
affection, dependence, submission, grati- 
I tude, and obedience ; or it may be re- 
duced to these four ideas ; knowledge 
in the mind, by which it is distinguished 
from the visions of the superstitious ; 
rectitude in the conscience, that distin- 
guishes it from hypocrisy ; 'sacrifice in 
the life, or renunciation of the world, by 
which it is distinguished from the tin- 
meaning obedience of- him who goes as 
at happy constitution leads him ; and, 
lastly, zeal in the heart, which differs 
fi’om the languishing emotions of the 
lukewarm.” The advantages of this 
disposition, are honour, peace, safety, 
usefulness, support in, death, and pros-’ 
pect of glory; or, as the apostle sums 
up all in a few words, “ It is profitable 
unto a// things, having the prorhise of 
the life that now is,' and- of that which is 
to come,”.'l Tim. iv. 8. Saurin's Serm 
vol. V. ser. 3. Eng. trans. ; Barrow’s^ 
Works, vol. i. p. 9 ; Scott^s Christian 
Life: Scougalrs Life of God in the Soul 
of Man. 

GOOD, in general, is whatever . in- 
creases pleasure, or diminishes' pain in 
us; or, which amounts to the same, 
Avhatever is able to procure or preserve 
to us the possession of agreeable sensa- 
tions, and remove those of ah opposite 
natui'e. Moral good denotes the right 
conduct of the several senses and pas- 
sions, or their just proportion and ac- 
commodation to their respective objects 
and relations. 

.Phijsical good is that ivhich has either 
generally, or for any particular end, such 
qualities as are expected or desired. 

GOOD FRIDAY, a fast of the Chris- 
tian church, in memoiy of the sufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ. It is ob- 
served on the Friday in Passion Week, 
and it is called, by ivay of eminence, 
good; because of the good effects of our 
Saviour’s sufferings. Among the Sax-' 
ons it Avas called Long Friday ; but foi- 
Avhat reason does not appear, except on 
account of the long fasting and long of- 
fices then used. See Holy Days. ,, 
GOODNESS, the fitness of a thing 
to produce any particular end. 'Per- 
feption, kindness, benevolence. 
GOODNESS OF GOD, relates ta 
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ihc absolute w 7 "crFection of bis outi ua- 
tui-f, and his liindness manifested ^to his 
cre;itiires. Goodness, says Dr. Gill, is 
esscnti.'d to God, without which he 
would not be God, Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
xxxiv. 6, r. Goodness belongs only to 
Goti, he is .solely good, .Matt. xix. IT; 
and all the goodness found in crca.tuvcs 
are onlv emanations of the divine good- 
ness. 'He is the chief good; the sum 
and substance of all ielicitv, Ps. cxliv. 
12, 15. Ixxiii. 25. iv. 6, T. There is no- 
thing but goodness in God, and nothing 
but goodness comes from him, 1 John 
i. '5. .Tames i. 13, 14. Pie is infinitely 
.good ; finite minds cannot comprehend 
ins goodness, Rom. xi. 3.5, 36. He is 
jmmutablv and unchangeably good, 
Zeph. iii. IT". The goodness' of God is 
communicative and diffusive, Ps. cxix. 
68. xxxiii. 5. ^Vith respect to the ob- 
jects of it, it may be consideretl as ge- 
neral. and special. His general good- 
ness is seen in all his creatures ; yea in 
tlic inanimate creation, tlie sun, the 
earth, and all his works ; and m the go- 
vernment, support, and protection ol the 
world at large, ' Ps. xxxvi. 6. cxlv. 
His special goodness relates to angels 
'and saints. To angels, in creating, con- 
firming, and making them wdiat they 
are. To saints, in election, calling, jus- 
tification, 'adoption, sanctification, per- 
severance, and eternal glorification. 
GiU’s Body of Div. i. p. 133. 8vo. ed.; 
Charnock's Works, v. i. p. 574; Palcifs 
TheoL, ch. 26 ; South's admirable 
Sermon, on this Subject, 'vo\. viii. ser. 
3.; Tillotson's Serm^, _ser. 143 — 146; 
jdberncthu's Serm,, vol. i. No. 2. 

GOSPEL, the revelation of the grace 
of God to fallen maij through a media-^ 
tor. It is taken also for the history, of 
llie life, actions, death, resurrection, as- 
cension, and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
The word is Saxon, and of the same 
import with the Latin evangelium, 
which .signifies glad tidings or good 
news. It is called the Gos/tel of his 
Grace, because it flows from his free 
love. Acts XX. 24. The Gospel of the 
kingdom, it treats of the kingdoms of 
grace and The Gospel of Christ, 

because he is . ‘e author and subject of 
it, Rom. i. '16. The Gospel of peace 
and salvation, as it promotes our pre- 
sent comfort, and leads to etemal .glory,. 
Epji. i. 13. vi. 15. The glorious Gos/iel-, 
as in it the glorious peifections of Jeho- 
vah are dis])layed, 2 Coi’. iv.'4. The 
everlasting Gospel, as it was designed 
from eternity, is permanent in time, and 
the effects of it eternal. Rev. xiv. 6. 
There ai'e about thirty or forty apociy- 
phal "Gospels; as the Go.spel of St. P'e- 


ter, of St. Andrew, of St. Barnabas, the 
eternal Gospel, &c. &c. 8cc.: but they 
were pever received by the Christian 
■church, being evidently fabulous and 
trifling. See CiiRiSTiA'xiTy. 

GOSPEL CALL. Sec Calling. 

GOSPEL A L.AW. It has been 
disputed whether the Gospel consists 
merely of promises, or -whether Ht can 
in any sense be called a law. The an- 
swer plainly depends upon adjusting 
the mcanin.g of the words Gospel and 
! lanv: if the ‘Gospel be taken for the de- 
claration God has made to men by 
! Christ, concerning the manner in which 
he will treat them, and the conduct he 
expects from them, it is plain that this 
includes commands, and even threat- 
enings, as well as promises ; but to de- 
fine the Gospel so, as only to express 
tlie favourable part of that declaration, 
is indeed takin.g the question for grant- 
ed, and confining the word to a sense 
much less extensive than it often has in 
Scripture: compare Rom. ii. 16. 2 
Thes. i. 8. 1 Tim. i. 10, 11.; and itps, 
certain, that, if the Gospel be put for 
all the parts of the dispensation taken 
in connection one with another, it may 
well be called, on the whole, a good 
ipessage. In like manner the question, 
whether the Gospel be a law or yot, is' 
to be determined bv the definition of 
the law and of the Gospel, as above. If 
laKV signifies, as it generally does, the 
discoveiy of the will of a superior, 
teaching what he requires of those un- 
der his government, with the intimation 
of his intention of disiipnsing rewards 
and punishments, as this rule of their 
conduct is obsewed or neglected ; in this 
latitude of expression, it is plain, from 
the proposition, that the Gospel, taken 
for the declaration made to men by 
Christ, is a law, as in Scripture'' it ps 
sometimes called, James i. 25. Rom. iv. 
15. Rom. viii. 2. But if law be taken, 
in the gi-eatest rigour of the expression, 
for such a discovery of the, will of God, 
and our duty, as to contain in Ityo inti- 
mation of our obtaining the Divine fa- 
vour otherwise than by_a pcidect and 
universal conformity to it, in. that sense 
the Gospel is not a law. See Neono- 
MiANS. Witsius on Cov. vbl. iii. ch. 1. ; 
•Doddridge’s Lcct, lect. 172.; Watts’s 
Ortliodo'ani and Charity, essay 2. 

government of god, is the 
disposal of his creatures, and all events 
relative to them, according to his infi- 
nite justice, power, and wisdom. His 
moral govemment is his_ rendering to 
every man according to his actions, con- 
sidered as good or evil. Sec Dojiiniox 
and Sovereignty’. 

Cc 
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GRACE. There are various senses 
hi which this word is used in Scripture ; 
but the general idea of it, as it' relates 
to God, is his free favoui' and love. As 
it respects men, it implies the happy 
state of reconciliation and favour with 
God wherein the)" stand, and the hol)r 
endowments, qualities, or, habits of 
faith, hope, love. See., which they pos- 
sess.' Divines have distinguished grace 
into common o\' general, aficcial or par- 
ticular. Common grace, if it may be so 
called, is what all men ' have ; as the 
light of nature and -reason, convictions 
of conscience, 8cc., Rom. ii. 4. 1 Tim. iv. 
10. Special grace is that which is pe- 
culiar to some people only ; such as 
electing, redeeming, justifying, pardon- 
ing, adopting, establishing, and sanctify- 
ing grace, Rom. viii. 30. This special 
grace is by some distinguished into im- 
puted and inherent: imputed grace 
consists in the holiness, obedience, and 
righteousness of Christ, imputed to us 
for our justification ; inherent grace is 
what is wrought in the heart b)" the Spi- 
rit of God in regeneration. Grace is 
also said to be irresistible, efficacious, 
and victorious; not but that tliere are in 
human nature, in the first moments of 
conviction, some struggles, opposition, 
or conflict ; but by these terms we are 
to understand, that, in the end, victory 
declares for the grace of the Gospel. 
There have been man)" other distinc- 
tions of grace; but as they are of too 
frivolous a nature, and are now obsolete, 
tliey need not a place here. Growth in 
grace is tlie progress we make in the di- 
vine life. It discovers itself by an in- 
crease of spiritual light and knowledge; 
by our renouncing self, and depending 
more upon Christ; by growing mere 
sjiiritual in duties ; by being more hum- 
ble, submissive, and thanktul; by I'ising 
superior to the corruptions of our nature, 
and finding the power of sin more weak- 
ened in us; by being less attached to the 
world, and possessing more of a hea- 
venly disposition. M‘Laurin^s Essays, 
essay 3.; Gill’s Body of Div.Yol. i. p. 
118. ; Doddridge’s Lect., part viii. prop. 
139.; Pike and Hayward’s Cases of 
Conscience ; Saitrin on 1 Cor. ix. 26, 
27. vol. iv. ; Booth’s reign of Grace. 

GRACE AT MEALS, a short pray- 
er, imploring the divine blessing on our 
food, and expressive of gratitude to God 
for supplying our necessities. The pro- 
priety of this act is evident from the 
divine command, 1 Thess. v. 18. 1 Cor. 
X. 31.'^1 Tim, iv. 5. From the conduct 
of Christ, Mark viii. 6, 7. From rea- 
son . itself ; not to mention that it is a 
custom' practised by most nations, and 


even not neglected by heathens them- 
selves. The English', however, seem 
to be very- deficient in this duty. 

As to tne manner in which it ought to 
be performed, as Dr. Watts observes, 
we ought to have a diie regard to the 
occasion, and the persons present ; the 
neglect of which hath been attended 
Avith indecencies and indiscretions. Some 
have used themselves to mutter a few 
words Avith so Ioav a voice, as though by 
some secret charm they Avere to conse- 
crate the food alone, and there Avas no 
need of the rest to join Avith them in the 
petitions. Others have broke out into 
so A'iolent a sound, as though they Avere 
bound to make a thousand people.h'ear 
them. Some perform this part of avoi^ 
ship Avith so slight and familiar an air, 
j as though they had no sense of the great 
God to Avhom they speak : others haA"e 
put on an unnatural solemnity, and 
changed their natural voice into so dif- 
ferent and aAvkAvard a tone, not Avithout 
some distortions of countenance, that 
have tempted strangers to ridicule. 

It is the custom of some to hurry over 
a single sentence or tAVo, and they have 
done, before half the company are pre- 
pared to lift up a thought to heaven. 
And some have been just heard to be- 
speak a blessing on the church and the 
king, but seem to have forgot they Avere 
asking God to bless their food, or giving 
thanks for the' food they have received. 
Others, again, make a long prayer, and, 
among a multitude of other petitions, do 
not utter one that relates to the table 
before them. 

The general rules of prudence, toge- 
ther Avith a due observation of the cus- 
tom of the place Avhere we live, Avould 
correct all these disorders, and teach us 
that a feAv sentences suited to the occa- 
sion, spoken Avith an audible and proper 
A"oice, are sufficient for this puipose, es- 
pecially if any strangers are present. 
Jfatts’s Works, oct. edit. a’oI. iv. p. 160. 
Law’s Serious Call, p. 60. Seed’s Post. 
Ser. p,^174. 

• GRATITUDE, is that pleasant af- 
fection of the mind Avhich arises from 'a 
sense of favours received, and by A\"hich 
the possessor is excited to make all the 
returns of love.and service in his poAver. 
“firatitude,” says Mr. Cogan • (in his 
Treatise on the Passions,) “is the 
poAverful re-action of a Avell-di.sposed 
mind, upon Avhom benevolence has con- 
ferred .some important good. It is most- 
ly connected Avith an impressive sense 
of the amiable disposition of the person 
by Avhom the benefit is conferred, and it 
immediately produces a personal affec- 
tion toAvards him.- We shall notAvonder 
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at the peculihv strength and energy o_f I 
this affection, when we consider that it | 
is compounded of lo-vt placed upon the 
good communicated, affection tor the' 
donor, and joy at the recejjtion. Thus 
it has goodness for its object, and the 
most pleasing, perhaps unexjiected, ex- 
ertions of goodness for its immediate 
cause. Thankfulness refers to verbal 
expressions of gratitude.” See T hank- 

FULXKSS. 

GRA^TTy, is that seriousness of 
mind, united with dignity of behaviour, 
that commands veneration and respect. 
See Dr. Watts’s admirable Sermon on 
Gravity, scr. 23. vol. i. 

GRlaATNESS OF GOD, is the in- 
finite glory and excellency of all his 
perfections. His greatness appears by 
the attributes he possesses, Deut. 'xxxii. 
3, 4. the w<^rks he hath made, Ps. xix. 
1. by the awful and benign providences 
he displays, Ps. xcvii. 1, 2. the great ef- j 
fects he produces by his word, Gen. i. 
the constant energj' he manifests in the 
existence and support -of all his crea- 
tures, Ps. cxl\'. and the everlasting pro- 
vision of glory made for his people, 1 
Thes. iv. ir. This greatness is of him- 
self, and not derived, Ps. xxi.-13. it is 
infinite, Ps. cxlv. 3. not diminished by 
exertion, but 'will always remain the 
same, Mai. iii. 6. Tlie considerations of 
ills gi-eatness should excite veneration, 
Ps. Ixxxix. 7. admiration, Jer. ix. 6, 7. 
humility, Job xlii. 5, 6. dependence. Is. 
xxvi. 4.' submission. Job i. 22. obedience, 
Deut. iv. 39, 40. See Attributes, and 
books under that article. 

GREEK CHURCH, compi’ehendsin 
its bosom a considerablepart of Greece, 
the Grecian Isles, Wallachia, Molda- 
via, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Libya, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and Palestine, which are all under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jenj- 
salcm. If to these we add the whole of 
the Russian empire in Europe,' gi-eat 
part of Siberia in Asia, Astracan, Casan, 
and (ieoi'gia, it will be evident that the 
Greek church has a wider extent of 
territory than the Latin, with all the 
branches which have sprung from it; 
and that it is i with great impropriety 
that the church of Rome is called by 
her members the catholic, or universal 
church. That in these widely distant 
countries the professors of Christianity 
are agi-eed in every minute article of 
belief, it would be rash to assert ; but 
there is certainly such an agreement 
among them, with respect, both to faith 
and to discipline, that they mutually 
hold communion with each other, and 
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are, in fact, but one church. It is caller! 
the Greek church, in contradistinction 
to the Latin or Romish church ; as also 
the .Eastern, in distinction from the 
We.stern church. We shall here pre- 
sent the reader with a view of its rise, 
tenets, and discipline. 

1. Greek clntrch, rise and sefiaration 
of. The Greek church is considered as 
a separation from the Latin. In the 
middle of the ninth centiny, the con- 
troversy relating to the procession of the 
Floly Ghost (which had been started in 
the sixth century) became a point of 
great importance,' on account of the jea- 
lousy anci ambition -which at that time 
were blended with it. Photius, the pa- 
tnarch of Jenisalem, having been ad- 
vanced to that see in the room of Igna- 
tius, whom he procured to be deposed, 
was solemnly excommunicated by pope 
Nicholas, in a council held at Rome, 
and his ordination declared null and 
void. The Greek Emperor resented 
this conduct of the pope, who defended 
himself \yith great spirit and resolution 
Photius, in his tura, convened what he 
called an (ecumenical council, in which 
he pronounced sentence of excommuni 
cation and deposition against the pope 
and' got it subscribed by twenty-ont 
bishops and others, amounting in num 
ber to a thousand. This occasioned a 
wide breach between the sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. However, the death 
of the emperor Michael, and the depo- 
sition of Photius, sulisequent tliereupon, 
seem to- have restored peace ; for the 
emperor Basil held a council at Con- 
stantinople in the year 8C9, in which 
entire satisfaction was given to Pope 
Adrian ; but the schism was onlj'- smo- 
thered and suppressed a while. The 
Greek church had several complaints 
against the Latin; particularly it was 
thought a great harclship for the Greeks 
to subscribe to the definition of a coun- 
cil according to the Roman form, pre- 
sci'ibed by the pope, since it made the 
church of Constantinople dependent on 
that of Rome, and set the pope above 
an acumenical council ; but, above all, 
the pride and haughtiness of the Roman 
court gave the Greeks a great distaste ; 
and as their deportment seemed to in- 
sult his imperial majesty, it entirely 
alienated the affections of the emperor 
Basil. Towards the middle of the ele- 
venth centurjq Michael Cerularius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, opposed the 
Latins, with respect tO their making use 
of unleavened bread in the eucharist„ 
their observation of the sabbath, and 
fasting on Saturday, charging them with 
living in communion with the Jews. Te 
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Cliis pope Leo IX. replied ; and, m his 
apology, for the Latins, declainied very 
warmly against tlic false doctrine of the 
Greeks, and interposed at the same 
time, the authority of his see. He like- 
wise, by his legates, excommunicated 
tlie patriarch in the church of Santii 
Sophia, which gave the last shock to tlm 
•reconciliation attempted a long time af- 
ter, but to no piu’pose ; for from that 
time the hatred of the Greeks to the 
Latins, and of the Latins to the Greeks, 
became insuperable, insomuch that they 
have continued ever' since separated i 
from each other’s communion. 

11. Greek church, tenets of^ The fol- 
lowing are some of the chief tenets held 
by the Greek church They disown 
the authority of the pope, and deny that 
thb church of Rome is the true catholic 
church. They do not baptize their chil- 
dren till they are three, four, five, six,, 
ten, nay, sometimes eighteen ycars^ of 
age : baptism is performed by trine im- 
mersion. They insist that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper ought to. be 
administered in both kinds, and the}'^ 
give the sacrament to children imme- 
diately after baptism. They, grant no 
indulgences, nor do they lay any claim 
to the character of infallibility, like the 
church of Rome. They deny that there 
is any such place as purgatory ; notwith- 
standing they pray for the. dead, that 
God would have mercy on them at the 
general judgment. They practise the 
mvocation of saints ; though, they say, 
tliey do not invoke them as deities, Imt 
as intercessors with God. They ex- 
clude confirmation, extreme unction, 
and matrimony, out. of the seven sacra- 
ments. They deny auriculai’ confession 
to be a divine precept, and say it is only 
a positive injunction of the church. 
They pay no religious homage to the 
eudmrist. They administer the com- 
munion in both kinds to the laity, both 
in sickness and in health, though they 
have never applied themselves to their 
confessors ; because they are persuaded 
that a lively faith is all which is requi- 
site for the worthy receiving of the 
Lord’s .supper. They maintain that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Fa- 
ther, and'nob from the Son. They be- 
lieve in predestination. They admit of 
no images in reliefer ^embossed^ work, 
but use paintings and sculptures in cop- 
per or silver. They approve of the mar- 
riage .of priests, provided they enter in- 
to that state before their, admission into 
holy orders. They condemn all foui'th 
marriages. 'Fhey observe a number of 
noly days, and keep four fasts in tlie 
year more solemn than the rest, of 


which the fast in Lent, before Ea.stcr, 
is the chief. They believe tlie doctrine 
of consubstantiation, r.r the unioii of tlie 
body of Christ with the sacrament bread. 

III. Greek church, state and discifiline 
of. Since the Greeks became subject to 
the’ Turkish yokc, tlicy have sunk into 
the most deplorable ignorancy, in con- 
sequence of the slavery and thraldom 
under which they groan ; and their re- 
ligion is-now greatly c.orrupted. It is, 
indeed, little better than a hcajj of ridi- 
culous ceremonies and absurdities. The 
head of the Greek church is the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, ivlio is chosen 
by the neighbouring archbishops and 
metropolitans, and' confirm ed_ by the 
emperor or grand vizier. He is a per- 
son of great dignity, being the head and 
director of the Eastern church. The 
other patriarchs are those of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, Mr. T ourne- 
fqrt tells us, that the patriarchates are 
now generally set to sale, and bestowed 
upon those who are the highest bidders 
The patriarchs, metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, are always chosen 
from among the caloyers, or Greek 
monks. The next person to a bisho^ 
among the clergy, is an archimandrite, 
who is the director of one or more con- 
vents, which are called mandren ; then 
comes the abbot,' the arch-jiriest, tlie 
priest, the deacon, the under-deacon, 
the chanter, and the lecturer. The se- 
cular clergy are subject to no i-ules, and 
never rise higher than high-priest. The 
Greeks have feiv nunneries, l)ut a great 
many convents of monks, who are all 
priests; and (students excepted) obli- 
ged to follow some handicraft employ- 
ment, and lead a very austere life. 

The Russians adhere to the doctrine 
anif ceremonies of the Greek church, 
though they are now independent of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The Rus- 
sian church, indeed, may be reckoned 
the first, as to extent of empire; yet 
there is very little of the power of vital 
religion among them. The Roskolhiki, 
or^ as they now call themselves, the 
Starovertzi, were a sect that separated 
from tlie chui’ch of Russia, about 1666 : 
they affected extraordinary piety and 
devotion, a veneration for the letter of 
the Holy Scriptures, and would not al- 
low a priest to administer baptism wlio 
had that day tasted brandy. They hai'- 
boured many follies and superstitions, 
and have been greatly persecuted ; but, 
perhaps, .there will be found among 
them “some that shall be counted to 
the Lord for a generation.” Several set- 
tlements of German Protestants have 
been established in the Wolga. 'Ihe 
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Moravians also have done good in Livo 
nia, and the adjacent isles in the Baltic 
nnder the Russian government. Sec 
Moshdm, Gregory, and liawks's 
Church History; King’s Fites aiid 
Ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia; The' Russian Catechism; Se- 
cret Memoirs of the Court of Peters- 
burgh; Tooke^s History of Russia; 
Ricaut's State of the Greek Church; 
Enc. Brit. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. See 
Grace. 

GUARDIAN ANGEL. “Some,” 
says Di’. Doddridge, > “ have thought, 
that not only every region but .et'ery 
7nan has some particular angel assigned 
him as a guardian, whose business it is 
generally to watch over'that country or 
person ; for this opinion they urge Matt, 
xviii. 10. Acts xii. 15. But the argument 
from both these places is evidently pre- 
carious ; and it seems difficult to recon- 
cile the supposition of such a continued I 


..attendance with what is said of the sta- 
ted residence of these angels in heaven, 
and with Heb. i. 14, where all the an 
gels are rimresented as ministering to 
I the heirs of salvation : though, as there 
is great reason to believe the number ot 
heavenly spirits is vastly superior to 
that of men upon earth, it is not impro 
bable that they rhay, as it were, relIe^’e 
each other, and in their tums^ perform 
these condescending seiwices to those 
whom the Lord of Angels has been 
pleased to redeem with his own blood ; 
but we must confess that our knowledge 
of the laws and orders of those celestial 
beings is very limited, and consequently 
that it is the part of humility to avoid 
dogmatical determinations on such heads 
as these.” See Angel; and Dod- 
i dridge’s Lectures, lect. 212. 

GUILT, the state of a person justly 
I charged with a crime ; a consciousness 
of having done amiss. See Sin. 
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HABll , a power and ability of doing 
any thing, acquired by frequent repeti- 
tion of the same' action.- It is distin- 
guished from custom. Custom respects 
x.\\e. action ; habit the ucHor. By custom 
we mean a- frequent reiteration of the 
same act ; and by habit the effect that 
custom has on the mind or body. “Man,” 
as one observes, “is a bundle of habits. 
There are habits of industry, attention, 
vigilance, advertency ; of a prompt obe- 
dience to the judgment occurring, or of 
3 'iekling to the first impulse of passion ; 
of apprehending, methodizing, reason 7 
ing; of vanity, melancholy, fretfulness, 
suspicion, covetousness, &c. In a word, 
there is not a- quality or function, either 
of body or mind, which does not feel the 
intliience of this great lav' of animated 
nature.” To cure evil habits, rve should 
be as early as we can in our application, 
princijiiis obsta; to cross and mortify 
the inclination by a frequent and obsti- 
nate practice of 'the contrary virtue. To 
form good habits, we -should get our 
minds well stored with knowledge ; as- 
sociate with the wisest and best men ; 
reflect much on the pleasure good ha- 
bits are' productive of; and, above all, 
supplicate the Divine Being for direc- 
tion and assistance. Kaim's’s Elcin. of 
■Crit. ch. xiv. vol. 1; Gi'ove’s Mor. Phil. 
vol. i. p. 143; Palcy’s Mor. PhiliYoX. i. 
p.'46; .lortin on Bad Habits, sei'.' 1. vol. I 


iii ; Reid on the Active Powers, p. lir ; 
Cogan on the Passions, p. 235. 

HAIRETICO COMBURENDO, a 
writ which anciently lay against an he- 
retic, who, having once’ been cdnvicted 
of heresy by his bishop, and having ab- 
jured it, afterwards falling into it again, 
or into some other, is thereupon com- 
mitted to the secular power. This writ 
is thought by some to be as ancient as 
the common law itself; however, the 
conviction of heresy by the ciimmon law 
was not in any petty ecclesiastical court, 
but before the archbishop, himself, in a 
provincial synod, and the delinquent was 
delivered up to the kmg, to do with 
him as he pleased ; so that the crown 
had a control over the spiritual jmwer: 
but bj"- 2 Henry IV. cap.'15. the dioce- 
san alone, -without the intervention of a 
synod, might convict of heretical tenets ; 
and unless the convict abjured his opi- 
nions, or if after abjuration he relapsed, 
the sheriff was bound esc officio, if requi- 
red by the bishop, to commit the unhap- 
py victim to the flames, without waiting 
for the consent of the crown. This writ 
remained in force, and was actually 
executed on two Anabaptists, in the se- 
venth of Elizabeth, and on two Arians 
in the ninth of James 1. Sir Edwai'd 
Coke was of opinion that this writ did 
npt lie in his time J but it is now fomoally 
taken away by statute 29 Car. II. cap. 9 
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But this statute' does not extend to take 
away or abridge the jurisdiction of Pro- 
testant archbishops, or bishops, or any 
other judges of any ecclesiastical courts, 
in cases of atheism', blasphemy, heresy, 
oi’ schism; but they may prove and 
punish the same, according to his ma- 
jesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excom- 
munication, deprivation, degradation, 
and other ecclesiastical censui’es, not 
extending to death, in such sort, and no 
other, as they might have done before 
the making of this act. 

HAGIOGRAPHIA, a name given 
to part of the books of the' Scriptures, 
called by the Jews cetuvim. See article 
Bible, sec. I. 

HAMPTON-COURT CONFER- 
ENCE, a conference appointed by 
James I. at Hampton-Court, in 1603, in 
order to settle the disputes between the 
clmrch and the Puritans. Nine bishops, 
and as many dignitaries of the' church, 
appeared on one side, and four Pui-itan 
ministers on the other. It lasted for 
three days. Neale calls it a mock con- 
ference, because all things were pi’e- 
viously concluded between the king and 
die bishops ; and the Puritans borne 
down not with calm reason and argu- 
rnent, but with the royal authority, the 
king being both judge and party. The 
proposals and Remonstrances of the Pu- 
ritans may be seen in jYeale's History 
of the rurilans, chap. i. part. ii. 

HAPPINESS, absolutely taken, de- 
notes the durable possession of perfect 
good, without any mixture of evil ; or 
the enjoyment of pure pleasure unalloy- 
ed with pain, or a state in which all our 
Avishes are satisfied; in ivliich senses, 
happiness is only known by name on 
this earth, Tlie ivol’d happy, ivhcn ap- . 

f )lied to any state or condition of human 
ife, will admit of-no positive definition, 
liut is merely a relative term ; that is, 
Avhen Ave call a man happy, ive mean 
that he is happier than some others with 
Avhom Ave compare him ; than the gene- 
rality of others ; or than he himself Avas 
in some other situation. Moralists justl)"^ 
observe, that happiness does not consist 
in the pleasures of sense; as eating, 
drinking, music, painting, theatric ex- 
hibitions, &c. &:c. for these pleasures 
continue but p little Avhile, by repetition 
lose their relish, and by higli expecta- 
don often bring disappointment. Nor 
does happiness ^consist in an exemption 
from laboui’, care, business, "&c,; such a 
state being usually attended Avith de- 
pression of spirits, imaginary anxieties, 
and the Avhole train of h)mochbndriacal 
^dfectipiis. Nor is it to be found in great- 
ness, rank, or elevated stations, as mat- 
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ter of fact abundantlv testifies ; but hap- 
piness consists in the enjoyment of tRe 
diAune faAmur, a good conscience, and 
uniform conduct. In subordination to 
these, human happiness ma)'^ be greatly 
promoted by the exercise of the social 
affections ;'the pursuit of some engaging 
end ; the prudent constitution of the ha- 
bits ; and the enjoyment of our health. 
Holton and Lucas on Happiness; 
Henryks Pleasantness of a Religious 
Life; Grouc’s and Paley’s Mor. Phil. 
Barrow’s Sc?’, ser. 1. Young’s Centau?-, 
41 to 160; i'Vollaston’s Religion of 
Hature, sec. 2. 

HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 
a term made use of to denote die con- 
currence or agreement of thfe Avritings 
of the four. Evangelists ; or the history 
of the four Evangelists digested into one 
continued sei'ies. By this means each 
story or discourse is exhibited Avith all 
its concurrent circumstances; frequent 
repetitions are prevented, and a multi- 
tude of seeming oppositions, reconciled. 
Among some of the most valuable har 
monies, are those of C?'adocki Le Clerc, 
Doddridge, Macknight, Hewcoijibe, and 
Townson’s able Ha?'inony on the co7X- 
cluding Pa?’t of the Gospels; Thomp- 
son’s Diatessai’on. The term harmony 
is also used in reference to the agree- 
ment Avhich the Gospel bears to natural 
religion, the Old Testament, the histo- 
ly of other nations, and the Avorks of 
God at large. 

HASSIIJEANS, or Assideans, 
those JeAvs Avho resorted to Mattathias, 
to fight for the laAVs of God and the 
liberties of their country. They Avere 
men of great valour and zeal, having 
voluntarily devoted themselves to a 
more strict observation of the laAV than 
other men. For, afler the return of the 
JeAvs from the Babylonish captivity, 
there \verc tAVO sorts of men in their 
church; those Avho contented them- 
seh'es Avith that obedience only Avhich 
Avas prescribed by the laAv of Moses, 
and Avho Avere called Zadikin, i. e. the 
righteous ; and those Avho, OAmr and 
above the Iuavs, superadded the consti- 
tutions and traditions of the elders, and 
other rigorous observances; these laG 
ter Avere called the Chasidhn, i. e. the 

g ious. From the former siirang tlie 
amaritans, Sadducees, and Caraites ; 
from the latter, the Pharisees and the 
Essenes; Avhich see. 

HATRED is the aversion of the Avill 
to any object considered by tis as eAul, 
or to any person or thing Ave suppose 
can do us harm. See An'i-ifatha'. Ha- 
tred is ascribed to God, but is not to be 
considered as a passion" in liini as in 
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Tiian ; nor dtn he hate any of the crea- 
tures he lias made as his creatures. Yet 
lie is said to hate the wicked, Ps. v. 5 
and indii^nation and Avrath, tribulation 
and anguish, Avill be upon cA'eiy soul of 
man that does CAdl. See Wrath of 
Gon. 

HATl'EiVIISTS,in ecclesiastical his- 
toiy, the name of a modem Dutch sect, 
so called from Pontian Van Hattem, a 
minister in the province of Zealand, to- 
Avards the close of the last centuiy, Avho, 
being addicted to the sentiments of Spi- 
nosa, Avas on that account de^aded from' 
his pastoral office. Tlie Verschorists 
and Hattem ists resemble each other in 
their religious systems, though they 
never so entirely agreed as to lorm one 
communion. The founders of these sects 
deduced from the doctrine of - absolute 
decrees a system of fatal and uncontrol- 
laljle necessity ; they denied the differ- 
ence betAveen moral good and eAul, and 
tlie coiT-uption of human nature’; from 
Avhence they farther concluded, that 
mankind' Averc under no sort of obliga- 
tion to correct their manners, to im-' 
prove their minds, or to obey the divine 
laAvs; that theivliole of religion consist- 
ed not in acting, but in suffering ; and 
that all the pi'ecepts of Jesus .Christ are 
reduciiile to this one, i/iat %ve bear luith 
cheerfulness and fiaticnce the events 
that hujijien to us throiLgh the divine 
nvill, and make it our constant and onhj 
stzidy to maintain a permanent trail 
quillity of mind. Thus far they agreed : 
but the' Hattemists further 'affii-med, 
that Christ made no expiation for the 
sins of men by his death ; but had only 
suggested to us, by his mediation, that 
there Avas nothing in us that could offend 
the Deity : this, they say, Avas Christ’s^ 
manner of justifying his seia'ants, and" 
jirescnting them blameless before the 
tribunal of God. It Avas one of their dis- 
tinguished tenets, that God does not 
punish men for their sins, but by their 
sins. These tAvo sects, says Mosheim, 
still subsist, though they no longer bear 
the names of their foundci’s. 

HEADING THE WORD OF GOD, 
is an ordinance of divine appointment, 
Rom. X. 17. Prov. viii. 4, 5. Mark iv. 24. 

Public reading of the'Seriptures was 
a part of synagogue Avorship, Acts xiii. 
15. Acts XV. 21. and Avas the practice of 
the Christians in primitive times. Un- 
der the forrner dispensation, there Avas a 
public hearing of the laAV at stated sea- 
sons, Dent. xxxi. 10, 13. Neh. Auii. 2, 3.^ 
It seems, therefore, that it is a duty in- 
cumbent on us to hear, and, if sensmle 
ot our ignorance, Ave shall also consider 
it our pi'iAulege. As to the manner of 
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hearing, it should be constantly, Prov' 
A'iii. 34. Jam. i. 24, 25. .Attentively, Luke 
xxi. ,38. Acts X. 33. Luke iv. 20, 22. 
With reverence, Ps. Ixxxix. 7. With 
faith, Heb iv. 2. \^h'th an endeavour to. 
retain Avhat Ave hear, Heb. ii. 1. Ps. cxix. 
11. With an humble docile disposition, 
Luke X. 42. With prayer, Luke xviii. 
The advantages of hearing are, infor- 
mation, 2 Tim. iii..l6. Conviction, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 24, 25. Acts ii. Conversion, Ps.'xi. 7. 
Acts m 4. Confrmation,- Acts xiA'. 22. 
Acts xvi. 5. , Consolation, Phil. i. 25. Is. 
xl. 1, 2. Is. xxxA% 3, 4. Stennet’s Parw- 
ble of the Sower; 'Plassilon’s Ser. vol. 
ii. p. 131. Eng. traps. Gill’s Body of 
Div. vol. iii. p. 340. "oct. ed. 

HEART is used for the soul, and all 
the poAvers thereof ; as the understand- 
ing, conscience, Avill, affections, and me- 
moiy. The heart of man is naturalljg 
constantly, universally, inexpressibly, 
o])enly, ajid_ evidently depraved, and in- 
clined to CAul, Jer. xvii. 9. It requires a 
divine poAver to renoA'ate it, and render 
it susceptible 'of right impressions, Jer. 
xxiv. 7. When thus renovated, the ef- 
fects avUI be seen in the temper, coiiA'cr- 
sation, and conduct at large. See Faith, 
Hope-, &c. Hardness of heart is that 
state in Avhich a sliiner is inclined to, 
and actually goes on in' rebellion against 
God. This state evidences itself by light 
vicAvs of the CA'il of sin ; partial acknow- 
ledgment and confession of it ; frequent 
commission of it ; pride and conceit : in- 
gratitude; unconcern about the Avord 
and ordinances of God; inattention to 
diA'ine providences; stifling convictions 
of conscience ; shunning .reproof ; pi-e- 
sumption, and general ignorance of di- 
Aune things. We must distinguish, hoAV- 
ever, betAveen that hardness of heart 
Avhich CA'en a good man complains of, 
and that of a judicial nature. 1. Judi- 
cial hardness is very seldom perceived, 
and never lamented ; a broken and con- 
trite heart is the least thing such desire ; 
but it is othei’Avise Avith believers, for 
the hardness they feel is ahvays a mat- 
ter of grief to them, Rom. vii. 24. — 2. Ju- 
dicial hardness is perpetual ; or, if ever 
there be any remorse or relenting, it is 
only at such times Avhen the sinner is 
under some outAvard afflictions, or filled 
Avith the dread of the Avrath of God ; 
but as this Avears off or abates, his stu- 
pidity returns as much or more tiian 
ever, Exod. ix. 27 ; but tme believers, 
Avhen no adverse dispensations trouble 
them, are often distressed because their 
hearts are no more affected in holy du- 
ties, or inflamed with love to God, Rom. 
vii. 15. — 3. Judicial hardness is attended 
AV'ith, a total neglect of duties, especially 
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those that are secret'; hut that hardness doubting seasons, Heb. xii. 8. Ts. 1. 10.— 
of heart which a believer cdmplains of, 10. In time of opposition and suffering, 
though it occasions his going uncomfor- 1 Pet. iv, 12, 13. — 11. The time of sick- 
tably in dutv, yet does not keep him ness and death, Jer. xlix. 11. The means 
from it, .Tob xxiii. 2, 3. — 4. When a per- to be made use of to keeji our hearts, 
son is judicially hardened, he makes are, 1. Watchfulness, Mark xiii. ST . — 
use of indirect and unwarrantable me- 2. Examination, Prov. iv. 26. — 3. Prayer, 
thods to maintain that false, peace which Luke xviii. 1. — 4. Residing ( Jod’s word, 
he thinks himself happy in the enjoy- John v. 39. — 5. Dependence on divine 
ment of; but a lieliever, when complain- grace, Ps. Ixxxvi. 11. See Flavcl on 
ing of the hardness of his heart, cannot Keejiing the Heart ; 'Jdineison's Ser- 
be satisfied .with any thing short of mons on the Heart; Wright on Self- 
Christ, Ps. ci. 2. — 5. Judicial haixlness possession; Ridgley's Div. qa. 20. 
generally opposes the interest of truth HEATHEN, pagans who worship 
and godliness ; but a good man considers false gods, and are not acquainted 
this as a cause nearest his heart; and either with the doctrines of the Old 
although he have to lament his hike- Testament or the Christian di,spensa- 
warmness, yet he constantly desires to tion. , For many ages before Christ, the 
promote it, Ps. Ixxii. 19. nations at large were destitute of the 

Keeping the heart, is a duty enjoined time religion, and gave thcmseh'es up 
in the sacred Scriptures. It consists, to the grossest ignorance, the most ab- 
says Mr. Flavcl, in the diligent and con- surd idolatry, and the greatest crimes, 
stant use and improvement of all holy Even the most learned men among the 
means and duties to preserve the soul heathens were in general inconsistent, 
from sin, and maintain communion with and complied with or promoted the 
Gocl ; and this, he proiierly observes, vain customs they found amoiig their 
supposes a previous work of sanctifica- I countrymen. It was, however, divinely 
tion, which hath set the heart right by foretold, that in Abraham’s seed all 
giving ' it a new bent and incliinttion. nations should be blessed ; that the hea- 

1. It includes freouent observ.ation of | then should be gathered t6 the Saviour,' 
the frame of the heart, Ps. Ixxvii. 6. — | and become his people, Gen. xxii. 18. 

2. Dcc'p humiliation for heart evils and Gen. xlix. 10. Ps. ii. 8. Isa. xlii. 6,7. 
disorders, 2 Chron. xxxii. 26. — 3. Ear- Ps. Ixxii. Isaiah lx. In order that these 
ne.st siqijilication for heart purifying and promises might be accomplished, vast 
rectifying grace, Ps. xix. 12. — 4. Aeon- numbers of the Jews, after the Chal- 
stant holy jealousy o\-er our hearts, ] dean captivity, were^ left scattered 
Prov. xxvii. 14. — 5. It includes the real- j among the heathen. The Old Testa- 
izing of God’s presence with us, and set- jment was translated into Greek, the 
ting him before us, Ps. xvi. 8. Gen. xvii. | most common language of the heathen ; 
1. This is, 1. The hardest work ; heart and a '’umohr of the Saviour’s appcai'- 
work is hard work, indeed. — 2. Constant ance in the flesh was spread far and wide 
work, Exod. xvii. 12. — 3. The most im- amon^ them. When Christ came, he 
portant work, Prov. xxiii. 26. This is a j preached chiefly in Galilee, where there 
duty which should be attended to, if we \ were multitudes of Gentiles. He as- 
consider it in connection with, 1. The j sured the Greeks that vast nuinbers of 
honour of God, Is. Ixvi. '3. — 2. The sin- the heathen should be brought into the 
cerity of our profession, 2 Kings x. 31. church. Matt. iv. 23. John xii. '20, 24. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 31, 32. — 3. The beauty of For 1700 years past the Jews have been 
our conversation, Prov. xii. 26. Ps. xlv. | generally rejected, and the church ot 
1. — 4. 1 'he comfort of our soids, 2 Cor. i God has been composed ot" the Gen- 
xiii. 5. — 5. The improvement of our j tiles. Upwards of 480 millions (nearly 
graces, Ps. Ixiii. 5, 6.-6. The stability | half the globe,) liowever, are su])poscd 
of our souls in tlie liour of temjjtation, 1 I to be yet m jnagan darkness. Consider- 
Cor. xvi. 13. — The seasons in which we | able attempts have been made of late 
should more particularly keep our hearts years for the enlightening of the hea- 
tnr, 1. The time of prospyrity, Deut. vi. then; and thei’e is eyery reason to be- 
10,12. — 2 .. Under afflictions, Heb. vii. 5, lieve good has been done. From the 
■6. — 3. The time of Sion’s troubles, Ps. asjject of Scripture prophecy, we are 
xlvi. 1, 4. — 4. In the time of great and led to expect that the kingdoms ot the 
threatened dangers. Is. xxvi. 20,21. — heathen at large shall be brought to the 

5. Under great wants, Phil. iv. 6, 7. — light of the Gospel, Matt. xxiv. 14. Isa, 

6. In the time of duty. Lev. x. 3.-^7. Un- lx. Ps. xxii. 28, 29. Ps. ii. 7, 8. It has 
der injuries received, Rom. xii. 17, &c. been much disputed whether it be pos- 
— 8. In the critical Jiour'of tomiitation, sible that the heathen should be saved 
Matt xxvi. '41. — 9. Under dark - and without the knowledge of the Gospel : 
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some hove absolutely denied it, upon 
the authority o1 those texts which uni- 
■\-ersalIy require faith in Christ ; but to 
this it IS answered, that those texts re- j 
gai'd only such to whom the Gospel 
comes, and are capable of understand- 
ing the contents of it. The truth, says 
Dr. Doddridge, seems to be this; that j 
none of the heathens will be condemned 
for not believing the Gosjiel, but they 
are liable to condemnation for Hre 
breach of God’s natural law-: nevertl e- 
less, if there be any of them in whom 
there is a prevailing love to the Divine 
Being, there seems reason to believe 
that, for the sake of Cluist, though to 
them unknown, they may be accepted 
by God; and so much the rather, as 
the ancient Jews, and even the apos- 
tles, during the time of our Saviour’s 
abode on earth, seem to have had but 
little notion of those doctrines, which 
those who deny the salvability- of the 
heathens are most apt to imagine, Rom. 
fi. 10 — 22. Acts Xv34, 35. Matt. vjii. 
11, 12. Mr. Grove, Dr. Watts, Sau- 
rin, and -Mr. Newton, favour the same 
opinion; the latter of whom thus ob- 
serves: “If we suppose a heathen 
brought to a sense of his misery ; to a 
conviction th,at he cannot be happy 
without the favour of the great Lord of 
tire world; to a feeling of guilt, and 
desire of mercy, and that, though he 
has no explicit knowledge of a Savioui', 
he directs the cry of his heart to the 
unknown Supreme, to have mercy upon 
him ; who will prove that such views 
and desires can arise in the heart of a 
sinner, without the energy of that Spi- 
rit which Jesus is exalted to bestow? 
M^’ho will take upon him to say, that 
his blood has not sufficient efficacy to 
redeem to God a sinner who is thus 
disposed, thougli he have never heard 
of his name ? Or who has a warrant to 
affirm, that the supposition I have made 
is in the nature of things impossible, to 
be realized?” JVe-wton’s Messiah; Dr. 
Watts's Strength and Weakness of Hu- 
vian lieason, p. 106; Sauiin’s Sermons, 
yol. li. p. 314 ; Grove’s Mor. Phil. vol. 
3. p. 128 ; Turret Loc. vol. i. quxst. 4. 
§ 1, 2, IT ; Doddridge’s Lectures, lec. 
240, vol. ii. 8 VO. edit. Bellamy’s Religion 
Delineated, p. 105 ; Ridgley’s Body of 
Div qu. 60; Gale’s Court of the Gen- 
tiles; Considerations on the Religious 
Worshiji of the Heathen; Rev. W. 
Jones’s Works, vol. xii. 

HEAVEN is considered as a place 
m sonie remote part of infinite space, 
in which the omnipresent Deity is said 
to afford a iiearer and more immediate 
view of himself, and a more sensible 


manifestation of his gloiy, than in the 
other parts of the universe. 

That there is a state of future hapjii- 
\ ness, both reason and Scripture indi- 
cate; a general notion of happiness 
after death has obtained among the 
wiser sort of heathens, who have only 
had the light of nature to guide them. 
If we examine the human mind, it is 
also evident that there is a natural de- 
sire after happiness in all men ; and, 
which is equally evident, is not attained 
in this life. It is no le.ss observable, 
that in the present state there is an 
unequal distribution of things, whiclr 
makes the providences of God very in- 
tricate, and which cannot be solved 
without supposing a future state. Re- 
velation, however, puts it beyond all 
doubt. The Divine Being hath pro- 
mised it, 1 John ii. 25. 1 John ,v. 11. 
James i. 12; hath given us some intimar- 
tion of its gloiy;' 1 Pet. iii. 4. 22. Rev. 
iii. 4. declares Chi'ist hath taken pos- 
session of it for us, John xiv. 2, 3. and 
informs us of some already there, both 
as to their bodies and souls, Gen. v. 24. 
2 Kings ii. 

Heaven is to be considered us a place 
as ivell as a state: it is expressly so 
termed in Scriptuie, John xiv. 2, 3; 
and the existence of the l3ody of Christ, 
and those of Enoch and Elijah, is a fu)>- 
ther pi-oof of it. Yea, if it be not a 
place, where can these bodies be ? and 
where w.ill the bodies of the saints exist 
after the .i-esuri’cction ? Where this 
place is, however, caiiiiot be determined. 
Some have thought it to be beyond the 
stariy fiimament ; and some of the an- 
cients imagined that theii’ dwelling 
would be in tbe sun. Others suppose 
the air to be the scat of the blessed 
Others think that the saints will dwell 
upon earth when it shall be restored to 
its paimdisuical state ; but these suppo- 
sitions ai’e moi’e cui-ious than edifying, 
and it becomes us to be silent where di- 
vine I’evelation is so. 

Heaven, hoivtruer, nue are assured, is 
a place of inexpressible felicity.' The 
names given to it are proofs of this : it 
is called paradise, Luke 'xxiii. 43. 
Light, Rev. xxi. 23. A building and 
mansion of God, 2 Cor. v. 1. John xiv. 
2. A city, Heb. xi. 10, 16. A better 
country, Heb. xi. 16. An inheritance. 
Acts XX. 32. A kingdom. Matt. xxv. 
34. A cro%vn, 2 Tim. iv. 8 . Glory, Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Peace, rest, 
and joy of the Lord, Is. Ivii. 2. Heb. iv. 
9. Matt. x_xv. 21, 23. The felicity 
of heaven, will consist in freedom from 
all evil, both of soul and body. Rev. vii. 
17; in the enjoyment of God as the 
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chief good, in the company of angels and 
saints; in perfect holiness, and exten- 
sive knowledge. 

It has been disputed nvhethci' there arc 
degrees of glory in heaven. The Imgu- 
ments against degrees are, that all the 
people of God are loved by him with 
the same love, all chosen together in 
Christ, equally interested in the same 
covenant of grace, equally redeemed 
with the same price, and all predesti- 
nated to the same adoption of children ; 
to suppose the contrary, it is said, is to 
eclipse the glory of divine grace, and 
carries with it the legal idea of -Ijeing 
rewai’ded for our works. On the other, 
side it is observed, that if the above 
reasoning would prove any thing, it 
would prove too much, viz. that we 
should all be upon an equality in the 
present world as well as that which is 
to come ; for we are now as much the 
objects of the same love, purchased by 
the same blood, £cc. as we shall be 
hereafter. That rewards contain no- 
thing inconsistent with the doctrine of 
grace, because those very works which 
it pleaseth God to honour arc the cifects 
of his own operation. Tliat all rewards 
to a guilty creature ha\’e rcsjiect to the 
mediation of Christ. That God’s gi-a- 
ciously connecting blessings with' the 
obedience of his people, serves to show 
not only his love to Christ and to them, 
but his regard to righteousness. That 
die Scriptures expressly declare for 
degrees, Dan. xii. 3. Matt. x. 41, 42. 
Matt. xix. 2S, 29. _ Luke xix. 16, 19. 
Kom. ii. 6, 1 Cor. iii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 41, 
42. 2 Cor. V. 10. Gal. vi. 9. 

Another question has sometimes been 
proposed, viz. Whether the saints shall 
know each other in heaven? 

" The argum.ents,” sav.s Dr. Ridglcy, 
" which are generally brought in dc- 
fei-s..e of it, are taken from those in- 
sta-ices recorded in Scripture, in which 
pcrscns who have never seen one an- 
other before, have immediately known 
each other in this world, by a siiccial 
immediate divine revelation given to 
them, in like manner as Adam knew 
that Eve was taken out of him; and 
therefore sav.s, 7'his is now bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh : she shall 
be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man, (^en. ii. 23. He was cast 
into a deep sleep, when God took out 
one of his ribs, and so formed the wo- 
man, as we read in the fbi’egoing woi’ds ; 
yet the knowledge hereof was commu- 
nicated to him by God. Moreover, we 
read that Peter, James, and John, knew 
Moses and Elias, Matt. xvli. as appears 
from Peter’s making a particular men- 


tion of them : Let us make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, one for Moses, mid 
one for Llias, 4th ver. though he had 
nevm- seen them before. Again, our 
Saviour, in the parable, represent.s the 
rich man, as seeing Abraham ' afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom, Luke xvi. 
23, and .speaks of him as addressing his 
discourse to him. From such like ar- 
guments, some conclude that it rnhy be 
inferred that the saints shall know one 
another in heaven, when joined together 
in the .same assembly. 

“ Moreover, some think that this may 
be proved from the apostle’s words, in 
1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. What is our hope 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming? for ye are 
our glory and joy ; which’ seems to 
argue, that he ap]5rehended their hap- 
piness in heaven should contribute, or 
be an addition to his, as he was made 
an instrument to bring them thither; 
even so, by a painty of reason, every 
one who lias been instrumental in the 
converaion and building up others in 
their holy faith, as the apostle Paul was 
with respect to them, these shall tend 
to enhance their praise, and give them 
occasion to glorify God on their behalf. 
Therefore it follows that they shall 
know one another; and consequently 
they who have walked together in the 
ways of God, and have been useful to 
one another as relations and intimate 
friends, in what respects more espe- 
cially their spiritual conce'ms, these 
shall bless God for the miitual advan- 
tages which they have receiyed, and 
consequently shall know one another 
Again ; some prove this from that ex 
])ression. of our Saviour in Luke xvi. 9 
Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of tinrightcousjiess, that, when yt 
fail, they may receive you into everlast- 
ing habitations ; especially if by these 
everlasting habitations be meant hea- 
ven, as many suppose it is; and then the 
meaning is, that they whom you have 
relieved, and sho^vn kindness to in this 
world, shall express a particular joy 
upon your being admitted into heaven ; 
and consemiently they shall know you, 
and bless God for your having been so 
useful and beneficial to them. 

“To this it is objected that if the 
sa'mts shall know one another in heaven, 
they, shall know that several of those 
who were their intimate friends here on 
earth, whom they loved with very great 
affection, are not there ; and th.is will 
have a tendency to give them some un- 
easiness, and a diminution of their joy 
and happiness. 
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«To tills It ni-iy be replied, that if it 
je allowed that the. saints shall know 
that some whom they loved on earth 
are not in heaven, this will give them no 
oneasiness:' since that affection which 
took its vise principally from the rela- 
tion which we stood m to persons on 
earth, or the intimacy, that we_ have 
contracted with them, will cease in an- 
other world, or rather run in another 
channel, and be excited by superior 
motives; namely, their relation to 
Christ; that perfect holiness which 
they are adorned with; their being 
jollied In the same blessed society, and 
engaged in the same employment, to- 
gether witli their former usefulness one 
to another in promoting their spiritual 
welfare, as made subservient to the 
happiness they enjoy »tliere. And as 
for others, who are excluded from their 
society, they will think. themselves obli- 
ged, out of a due regai’d to the justice 
and holiness of God to acquiesce in his 
ri.ghteous judgments. Thus, the inha- 
bitants of heaven are represented as 
adoring the divine perfections, when the 
\-ials ot' God’s wrath were poured out 
upon his enemies, and sa5^ing. Thou art 
rig’hteoiai, 0 Lord, because thou hast 
judged thus: true and_ righteous are 
Ihv judgments, Rev. xvi. 5, 7. 

’“Another question has been some- 
times asked, viz. Whether there shall be 
a diversity 'of languages in heaven, as 
there is on earth ? This we_ cannot 
jiretend to determine. Some think that 
there shall ; and that, as persons of all 
nations and tongues shall make up that 
blessed society, so they shall praise God 
in the same language which they be- 
fore used when on earth ; and that this 
woi’.ship may ije performed with the 
greatest harmony, and to mutual edifi- 
cation, all the sdints shall, by the imme- 
diate ])ower and providence of God, be 
able to understand and make use of 
evciy one of those different languages, 
as well as their omi. This they found 
on the apostle’s v/oixls, in which he says, 
That ht the name of Jesus every knee 
should botv, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord; which they suppose has a respect 
to the heavenly state, because it is said 
to be done both by those that arc in 
heaven, and those that are 07i eai'th,, 
j’hil'. ii. 10, 11. But though the apos- 
tle speaks by a metonymy of. different 
tongues, that is, persons who ' speak 
different languages being subject to 
Christ, he probably means thereljy per- 
sons of different nations, whether they 
shall praise him in their own language 
in heaven, or no Therefore soinc 


I -conjecture that the diversity of langiia- 
I ges shall then cease, inasmuch as it took 
its first rise from God’s judicial hand, 
when he confounded the speecli of those 
who presumptuously attempted to build 
the city and tower of Babel ; and this 
has been ever since attended with many 
inconveniences. And, indeed, the apos- 
tle seems expressly to intimate as much, 
when he says, speaking concerning the 
heavenly state, that tongues shall 
cease, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. that is, the present 
variety of languages. — Moreot'er, since 
the gift of tongues was bestowed on 
the apostles for the gathering and 
building u]d the eburch in the first ages 
thereof which end, when it was an- 
swered, this extraordinary dispensation 
ceased; in like manner it is probable 
that hereafter the diversity of langua- 
ges shall cease.” 

“I am’ sensible,” says Dr. Ridgley, 
“tliere are some who object to this, that 
the saints understanding all languages, 
will be an addition to their honour, gio- 
.ry, and happiness. But to this it may 
b*e answered, that though it is, indeed, 
an accomplishment, in this world, for a 
person to undci’s'tand several languages, 
that arises from the subserviency there- 
of to those valuable ends that are an- 
swered thereby ; but this would be en- 
tirely removed, if the diversity of lan- 
guages be taken away in heaven, as 
some suppose it will.” 

“There are some, who, it may be; 
give too much scope to a vain curiosity, 
when they pretend to’ enquire ■\vhat 
this language shall be, or determine, as 
the Jews do, and witli them some of the 
fathers, that it shall be Hebrew, since 
their arguments for it are not suffi- 
ciently conclusi\'e, which are principally 
these, viz. That this -was the lant^age 
with which God inspired man at first in 
paradise, and that which the saints and 
pati'iarchs spake, and the church gene- 
rally made use of in all ages till our Sa- 
viour’s time ; and that it was this lan- 
guage which he himself spake while 
here on earth ; and since his ascension 
into heaven, he spake to I^aul in the 
Hebrew tongue. Acts xx^-i. 14. And 
when the inhabitants of heaven are de- 
scribed in the Revelations as praising 
God, there is onp word used by whicli 
their praise is e^mressed, namdly, Hal- 
lelujah, which is Hebrc^y ; the meaning 
whereof is,' Praise ye the Lord. But all 
these arguments are not sufficiently con- 
vincing, and therefore we must reckon 

no more than a conjecture.” 

liowever undecided we may be as to 
this and some other circumstances, this 
we' may b'e assured of, that tlw kapfn- 
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ness of heaven nvill be eternal. 'Whether 
it will be progro<isi\-e or riot, and that 
the saints shall always be increasing in 
their knowledge, jo}', ikc. is not so clear. 
Some suppose that tliis indicates an im- 
perfection in the felicity of the saints 
for any addition to be made ; but others 
think it quite analogous to the dealings 
of God with us here; and that, from 
the nature of the mind itself, it may be 
concluded. But however this be„it is 
certain that our happiness will be com- 
plete, 1 Pet. V. 10. 1 Pet. V. 4. Heb. xi. 
10. Watts's Death and Heaven ; GiU's 
Body of Divinity, vol. ii. p, /]05 ; Sau- 
rin’s {>e7-mQns, vol. iii. p. 321; 7'o/i- 
lady’s IVorks, vol. iii. ]•>. 4~1 ; Bates's 
Works; liidcflrij's Body of Divinity, 
ques. 90. 

PIRBREWS. See Jews. 

HELL, the place of divine punish- 
ment after death. As all religions have 
supposed a future state of' existence 
after this life, so all lun-e their hell, or 
]dace of torment, in which the wicked 
arc to be inmished. E.vcn the heathens 
had their tartara ; and the Mahome-j 
tans, we find, believe the etemitv of 
rewards and punishments; it is 'not, 
therefore, a sentiment pccfiliar to Chris- 
tianity. 

'There have been many curious and 
useless conjectures respecting the /ilacc 
of the damned : the ancients generally, 
supposed if was a region of 'fire nea'ril 
the centre of the earth. Mr. Swiuden jj 
endeavoured to prove that it is seated !* 
in the sun. Mr. Whiston advanced a' 
new and ftrange hyjiothesis ; according ' 
to him, the comets arc so manv hells, l! 
ajipointed in their orbits alternalelv to 1 
carry the damned to the confines of’the I 
sun, there to be scoix;hed by its violent ; 
heat; and then to return with them be - ' 
j'ond the orb of Sathrn, there to starve i 
them in those cold and dismal regions, j 
But, as Dr. Doddridge observes, we i| 
must here confess our ignorance ; and j 
shall be much better cmploved in stu- j 
dying how we may avoid this jdacc of '| 
horror, than in laboui'ing to discover;: 
where it is. I 

Of the natxire of this fiunishmcnt wc [i 
rnay form some idea fi-om the eapres- 1| 
sions made use of in Scripture. It is 
called a idacc of torment, Luke xvi. 
21. .the bottomless pit. Rev. xx. 3 to 6. 
a prison, 1 Pet. iii. 19. darkness, Matt, 
viii. 12. Jude 13. fire. Matt. xiii. 42, 50. 
a worm that never dies, Mark ix. 44-, 
48, the second death. Rev. xxi. S. the 
wrath of God, Rom. ii. 5. It has been 
debated whether there will be a mate- 
rial f re in hell. On the aflirmativc side 
it is observed, that fire and brimstone jj 


are represented as the ingredients of 
the toianent of the wicked, Rev. xiv. 

10, 11. Rev. XX. 10. That as the body is 
to be raised, md the whole man to’ be 
condemned, it is reasonable to believe 
there will i)e some coiqrorcal punish- 
ment provided,’ and therefore probablv 
material fire. On the negative side it 
is alleged, that the terms above-men- 
tioned arc metaphorical, and signify no 
more than raging desire or acute pain ; 
and thiit the Divine Being can sufficient- 
ly punish the wicked, by immediately 
acting on their minds, or rather leaving 
them to the guilt and stings of their own 
conscience. According to several pas- 
sages, it scenis there will be different 
degrees of Jnmishment in hell, Luke xii 
47. Rom', ii. 12. Matt. x. 20, 21. Matt, 
xii. 25, 32. Heb. x. 28, 29. 

Hs to its diiration, it has been obser- 
ved that it cannot be eternal, 'oecause 
there is no proportion between tempo- 
rary cr mes and eternal punishments; 
that till' word everlasting is not to be 
taken ii. its utmost extent; and that it 
signifies no more than a long time, or a 
lime whose precise boundary is uir- 
known. But in answer to this it is al- 
leged, that_ the same word is used, and 
that sometimes in the very same place, 
to express the eternity of the liappincss 
of the righteou.s, and the eternity of the 
misciy of the wicked ; and that there 
is no reason to believe that the words 
express two such dirferent ideas, as 
.shuiding_ in the same connection. Be- 
•sidcs, it is not tnic, it is observed, that 
tcmjmrary crimes do not deserve etcr- 
nal_ punishments, because the infinite 
majesty of an offended God adds a kind 
of infinite evil to sin, and therefore ex- 
poses the sinner to infinite punishment; 
and that hereby God vindicates his iir- 
jiired majesty, 'and glorifies his justice. 
See articles’ Destructioxists and 
yxivEusAi.iST,s. Berry St. Leet. vol. 

11. p. 559, 5C2 ; Davjes on Hell, scr. x. ; 
If histon on ditto ; Sminderi, Dre.velhis, 
and Edveards on ditto. A late popular 
writer has observed, that in the 35th 
sermon of Tillotson, every thing is said 
upon the eternity of hell tormqnts that 
can be known with any certainty. 

HELL, Christ's deseent into. That 
Christ locally descended into hell, is a 
doctrine believed not only by the pa- 
])ists, but by man\' among the reformed. 
1. The text chic’fiy brought forward in 
support of this doctrine is the 1st Peter, 
iii. 19. “By which he went and preach- 
ed to the spirits in prison ;” but it evi- 
dently appears that the “spirit” there 
mentioned was not Christ’s human soul, 
but a divine nature, or r.ather the Holy 
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Sjjirit (by wliicli he was quicken’ed, and 
i-aised from the dead ;) and by the in- 
spiration of which, granted to Noah, he 
preached to those notorious sinners who 
;'.rc now in the prison of hell for their 
tlisobcdicnce. 

2. Christ, when on the ci'oss, promis- 
ed the penitent tliief his presence that 
day in paradise ; and accordingly, when 
he died, he committed' his soul into his 
heavenly Father’s hand: in heaven 
therefore, and not in hell, we are to seek 
the separate spirit of our Redeemer in 
tliis period, Luke xxih. 43, 46. 

3. Had our Lord descended to preach 
to the damned, there is no supposable 
reason why the unbelievers in Noah’s 
time only should be mentioned rather 
tlian those of Sodom, and the unhappy 
multitudes that died in sin. But it may 
be said, do not both the Old and NeAV 
Testaments intimate this? Ps. xvi. 10. 
Acts ii. 34. But it may be answered, 
tliat tlje words, “thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell,” may be explained (as 
is the manner of tlie Hebrew poets) in 
the following words: “Neither wilt 
thou suffer thine holy one to see cor- 
mption.” So the same words arc used, 
Ps. Ixxxix. 48. — ^“IVliat man is he that 
liveth, and shall not see death? shall 
he deli\'er his soul from the hand of the 
grave?” In the Hebrew ('iiitS') the 
^vord commonly i-endered hell properly 
signifies “the imdsible state, as our 
word hell originally did ; and the other 
■word (tysj) signifies not always the im- 
mortal spul, but ^tlie animal frame in 

? eneral, cither living or dead. Bishoji 
^earsoji and Dr. Barroiv on the Creed; 
Ednvards's Hist, of Redemlition, notes, 
p. 351, 277 ; Ridflefs Body of Div. p. 
308, 3d edit. Doddridge and Guise on 
1 Pet. hi. 19. 

HELLENISTS, a term occurring in 
the Greek text of the New Testament, 
and •which in the English version is ren- 
dered Grecians, Acts vi. 1. The critics 
are divided as to the signification of the 
word. Some observe, that it is not to be 
•imderstood as signifying those of the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, but those who 
i])oke Greek. ^The authors of the ^'ul- 
gate version render it like our Grtsci; 
but Messieurs Du Port Royal, more ac- 
ciirately, Juifs Grecs, Greek or Gre- 
cian Jews; it being the Jews v/ho spoke 
Greek that are here treated of, and who 
are hereby distinguished fi'orri the Jews 
called Hebrenvs, that is, who spoke the 
Hebrew tongue of that time. 

The Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, 
were those who lived in Egypt', and 
■other parts' where the Greek tongue 
prevailed: it is to them 'we owe the 


Greek version of the Old Testament, 
•commonly called the Se/ituagint, or 
that of tlie Seventy. 

Salmasius and "Vossius are of a differ- 
ent sentiment with respect to the Hel- 
lenists: the'lattcr will only have them 
tp be those who adhered to the Grecian 
interests. Scaligcr is represented in the 
Scaligerana as asserting the Plellenists 
to be the Jews who lived in Greece and 
other places, and who read the Greek 
Bible 111 their synagogues, and used the 
Greek language in sacris; and thus they 
were opposed to the Hebrew Jews, who 

S u’formed their public worship in the 
ebrew tongue ; and in this sense St. 
Paul ^eaks of himself as a Hebrew of ' 
the Hebrews, Phil. iii. 5, 6. 1. e. a He- 
brew both by nation and language. 
The Plellenists are thus properly chs- 
tinguished from the Hellenes, or Greeks, 
mentioned John xii. 20. who were Greeks 
by birth and nation, and yet proselytes 
to the Jewish religion. 

HEMEROBArTISTS,a sect among 
the ancient Jeivs, thus called from their 
washing and, bathing every day, in all 
seasons; and performing this custom 
with the greatest solemnity, as a reli- 
gious rite necessary to salvation. 

Epiphanius, who mentions this as the 
fourth heresy among the Jews, observes, 
that in other .points these heretics had 
much the same opinion as the Scribes 
and Pharisees; only that they denied 
the resurrection of the dead, in common 
with the Sadducees, and retained a few 
other of the improjirieties of these last. 

The sect who pass in the East under 
the denomination of Sabians, calling 
themselves Mendai Bahi, or the disci- 
ples of St. John, and whom the Eu- 
ropeans entitle the Christians of St. 
John, because they yet retain some 
knowledge of the Gospel, is probably 
of Jewish origin, 'and seems to have Ijeen 
derived from the ancient Hem.erobap- 
tists; at least it is certain that John, 
whom they consider as the founder of 
their sect, bears no sort of similitude to 
John the Baptist, but rather resembles 
the person of that name whom the^ an- 
cient writers represent as the chief of 
the Jewish Hemerobaptists. These am- 
biguous Christians dwell in Persia and 
Arabia, and principally at Bassora ; and 
their religion consists in bodily wash- 
ings, performed frequently and with 
great solemnity, and attended with cer- 
tain ceremonies which the priests min- 
gle with this superstitious service. 

HENOTICC)N,a famous edict of the 
emperor Zeno, published A. D. 482, 
and intended to reconcile and re-ujiite 
the Eutychians with the Catholics, It 
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wtis procured of the emperor by means | 
of Acac'ms, patriarch of Constantinople,] 
■with the assistance of tlie friends of Pe- 
ter Mongus and Peter Trullo. The sting 
of this edict lies licrc ; that it repeats and 
confirms all that has been enacted in the 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephe» 
sus, and Chalcedon, against the Arians, 
Nestorians, and Eutychians, AVithout 
making any particiilar mention of the 
councif of Chalcedon. It is in the form 
of a letter, addressed by Zeno to the 
bishops, priests, monks, and people of 
Egypt and Libya. It Avas opposed by 
the' Catholics, and condemned in form 
by pope. Felix II. 

HENRICI ANS, a sect so called from 
Henry, its founder, Avho, though a monk 
and hermit, undertook to reform the 
superstition and A'ices of the clergy.^ For 
tins purpose he left Lausanne, in SAvit- 
zerland, and, removing from different 
places, at length settled at Tliolouse, in 
the year 1147, and there exercised his 
ministerial function ; tilU being over- 
come Iiv the opposition of Bernard, ab- 
bot of Clairval, and condemned by pope 
Eugenius III. at a council assembled at 
Rheims, he Avas committed to a close 
prison in 1148, Aidicre he soon ended his 
days. — This reformer rejected the baj)- 
tism of infants, severely censured the 
corrupt manners of the clergy, treated 
the fcstiA'als and ceremonies o.f the 
church Avith the utmost contempt, and 
held private asseniblics for inculcating 
Ids peculiar doctrines. 

HERACLEONITES, a sect of Chris- 
tians, the follpAvers of Heracleon, Avho 
refined upon the Gnostic divinity, and 
maintained that the Avorld Avas not the 
immediate production of the Son of God, 
but that he Avas only the occasional 
cause of its being created by the demiur- 
gus. The Heraclconites denied the au- 
tliority of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament ; mainfained that they Avcrc 
mere random sounds in the air; and 
diat St. John the Baptist Avas the only 
tnie Amice that directed to the Messiah. 

HERESIARCH, an arch heretic, the 
founder or inventor of an heresy ; or a 
chief of a sect of heretics. 

HERESY. This Avord signifies sect 
or choice ; it Avas not in its earliest ac- 
ceptation conceived to convey any re- 
proach, since it Avas indifi'erently used 
either of a party approved, or of one 
disapproved by the Avriler. See Acts 
V. 17. XV. 3. Aftei’Avards it Avas gene- 
rally used to signify some fundamental 
error adliered to Avlth obstinac)', 2 Pet. 
ii. 1. Gal. A\ 20. ' 

Accordhig to the laAvs of this king- 
dom, heresy consists m a denial 'of some 


of the essential doctrines of ChrislianitA', 

1 publicly and obstinately avoAved. It must 
I be acknowdedged, hoAvever, that par- 
i ticular modes of belief or unbelief, not 
tending to overturn Christianity, or to 
sap the foundations of morality, are by 
I no means the object of coercion by the 
I civil, magistrate. What doctrines shall 
! therefore be adjudged heresy, Avas left 
by our old constitution to the determi- 
nation of the ecclesiastical judge, Avho 
had herein a most arbitrary latitude al- 
loAved him;por the general definition 
of an heretic, g'iven i)y LyndcAvode, ex- 
tends to the smallest deviations from the 
doctrines of the holy church: “Heereti- 
cus asi (jm duhitat de Jide catholica, et 
(^id sen'cire ea qudS Romana ec- 

clesia siatnil, sen semare decreverat:" 
or, as the statute, 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15, 
expresses it in English, “teachers of 
erroneous opinions, contrary to the 
faith and blessed detenninations of the 
holy church.” Very contrary' this to 
the usage of the first general councils, 
Avhich defined all heretical' doctrines 
Avith the utmost precision and exactness; 
and Avhat ought to have alleviated the 
punishment, the uncertainty of^ the 
crime, seems to have enhanced it in 
those days of blind zeal and pious 
cruelty. ’The simctimonious hy^poensy 
of the* Canonists, indeed, Avent, at first, 
no farther than enjoining pynapee, ex- 
communication, and ecclesiastical de- 
privation, for heresy ; but afterwards 
Ihev proceeded boldly to iniprisonment 
by 'the ordinary, and confiscation of 
goods in pios mns. But in the mean 
time they had prevailed upon the Aveak- 
ness of bigolcci princes to make the ci- 
A'il power subservient to their purposes, 
by making heresy not only a temporal 
but even a capital offence ; the Romish 
ecclesiastics iletermining, Avithout ap- 
peal, whatever thev pleased to be he- 
resy, and shiftiiig off to the secular arm 
the odium and drudgery of executions, 
AA-ith Avhich they pretended to be too 
tender and delicate to intermeddle. 
Nay, they affected to intercede on be- 
half of the conA'icted heretic, Avell 
knoAving that at the same time they 
Avere dcliA'cring the unhappy A'ictim to 
certain death. See Act of Faith. — 
Hence the capital punishments inflicted 
on the ancient iJonatists and Mani- 
chreansby the emperors Theodosius and 
Justinian; hence, also, the constitution 
I of the emperor Frederic, mentioned 
by LyndcAvode, adjudging all persons, 
Avitho'ut distinction, to be burnt Avith fire, 
Avho Avere convicted of heresy by' the 
ecclesiastical judge. The same empe- 
ror, in ' cuiothcr constitution, ordained. 
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that if any tohporal loi-d, -when admo- 
nished by the church, should neglect to 
clear his temtories'of heretics within a 
year, it should be lawful for good Ca- 
idiolics to sieze and, occupy the lands, 
and utterly to exterminate the heretical 
possessors. And upon this foundation 
was built that arbitraiy power, so long' 
claimed, and so fatally exerted, by the 
pope, of disposing even of the kingdoms I 
of refractory ' princes to more dutiful 
sons of the church.' The immediate 
event of this constitution serves to illus- 
ti-ate at once the gratitude of the holy 
see, and the just punishment of the royal 
bigot; for, upon the authonty of this 
very constitution, the pope afterwards 
expelled- this very emperor Frederic 
from his kingdom of Sicily, and gave it 
to Charles of Anjou. Christianity being 
thus deformed by the dxmon of perse- 
cution upon the continent, our own 
island could not escape its scourge. Ac- 
cordingly we find a v/rit de hderctico 
comhurendo, i. e. of burning the heretic. 
See that article. But the king might 
pardon the convict by issuing no pro- 
cess against him; the y/vVi de hxretico 
comburendo being not a writ of course, 
but issuing only by tlie Special direction 
of the king in council. In the reign of 
Henry IV. when the eyes of the Chris- 
tiain world began to open, and the seeds 
of the Protestant religion (under the 
opprobrious name of Lollardy) took 
root in this kingdom, the clergy, taking 
advantage from the king’s dubious title 
to demand an increase of their own 
power, obtained an act of parliament, 
which sharpened the edge of persecu- 
tion to its utmost keenness. See Hj?.re- 
Tico Comburendo. By statute 2 
Henry V. c. 7, Lollardy was also made 
a temporal offence, and indictable in the 
King’s courts; which did not thereby 
gain an exclusive, but only a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the bishop’s consistory. 
Afterwards, when the reformation be- 
gan to advance, the power of the ec- 
clesiastics was somewhat moderated; 
for though what heresy 'is was not then 
preeijely defined, yet we are told in 
some points what it is not; the statute 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 14. declaring that of- 
fences against the see of. Rome are not 
heresy ; and the ordinary being thereby 
restrained from proceeding in any case 
upon mere suspicion ; i. e. unless the 
party be accused by two credible wit- 
nesses, or an indictment of heresy be 
first previously found in the king’s courts 
of common law. And yet the spirit of 
persecution was not abated, but only di- 
verted into a lay channel; for in six 
years afterward.s, by stat. 31 Hen, VIII. 


c. 14. the bloody law of the six articles 
was made, which were “determined 
and resolved by the most godly study, 
pain, and travail of his majesty ; for 
which his most ’humble and obedient 
subjects, the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons in parliament as- 
sembled, did render and give unto his 
highness their most high and hearty 
thanks !” The same statute established 
a mixed jurisdiction of clergy and laity 
for the trial and conviction of heretics ; 
Hemy being equally intent on destroy- 
ing the supremacy of the bislwps of 
Rome, and establishing all their other 
conniptions of the Christian religion. 
Without recapitulating the various re- 

f ieals and revivals of these sanguinary 
aws in the two succeeding reigns, we 
proceed to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the reformation was finally esta- 
blished with temper and decency, un- 
sullied with party I'ancour or personal 
resentment. — By stat. 1. Eliz. c. 1. all 
fonner statutes relating to heresy are 
repealed; which leaves the jurisdictira 
of heresy as it stood at common law, via. 
as to the infliction of common censures 
in the ecclesiastical courts ; and in case 
of buniing the heretic, in the provincial 
sjmod only. Sir Matthew Hale is, in- 
deed, of a different opinion, and holds 
that such power resided in the diocesan 
also: though he agrees that in either 
case the writ de hxretico comburendo 
.was not demandable of common riglit, 
Init grantable or otherwise merely at 
the king’s discretion. But the principal 
point now gained was, that by this sta- 
tute a boundary was for the first time 
set to what should be accounted heresy; 
nothing for the future being to be so de- 
termined,' but only such (enets which 
have been heretofore so declared, — 1. by 
the words of the canonical Scriptures; — 
2. by the first four general councils, or 
such others as have only used the words 
of the Holy Scriptures; or, — 3. which 
shall hereafter be so declared by the 
parliament, with the assent of the cler- 
gy in convocation. Thus was heresy 
reduced to a greater certainty than 
befoi'e, though it might not have been 
the worse to have defined it in terms 
still more precise and particular ; as a 
man continued still liable to be burnt for 
what, perhaps, he did not understand to 
be hei'esy, till the ecclesiastical judge 
so interpreted the words of the canoni- 
cal Sciiptures. For the writ de hxre- 
tico comburendo remained still in force, 
till it was totally abolished, and heresy 
again subjected only to ecclesiastical 
I correction, pro salute animx, by stat. 
I 29 Car. II. c. 9 ; when, in one and the 
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same reign, onr lands -were delivered 
from the slaveiy of militaiy tenures ; 
our bodies from arbitrary imprisonment 
b}^ the habcah corjuts act : and our 
rninds from tlie t^'rahny of superstitious 
bigotry, by demolishing this last badge 
of persecution in the English law. 
Every thing is now less excejjtionable, 
with T'espcct to tlie spiritual cognizance 
and spiritual punishment of heresy; un- 
less, perhaps, 'that the crime ought to 
be moj’e strictly defined, and no prose- 
cution permitted, even in the ecclesias- 
tical ccnirts, till the tenets in question 
are by proper authority previously de- 
clared to be heretical, tinder these re- 
strictions, some think' it necessaiy, for 
the support of the national religion, that 
the ofhcei’s ol the church should have 
power to censure heretics; yet not to 
harass them with temporal penalties, 
much less to ' exterminate or destroy 
them. The legislature has, iiideed, 
thought it proper that the civil magis- 
trate should inteqiose with regard to 
one species of heresy. Very prevalent in 
modern times; for by stat. 9 and 10, W. 
III. c. 32. if any person, educated in the 
Chilstian religion, or professing the 
pme, shall, by writing, printing, teach- 
ing, or advised speaking, denv any one 
of the jicrsons in the Holy I'rinity to be. 
God, or maintain that there are more 
Gods tlum one, he shall undergo the 
same penalties and incapacities whicli 
were inflicted on apostasy by the same 
statute. Enc. Brit. Dr. Foster and 
Stebhing on Herc&if; Hallctds Disconr- 
ses, vol. iii. Ho. 9. p. 3.58, 408; Dr. 
Cam/djcH’s^ Brel. Dis. to the Gospels. 

HERETIC, a geneinl name for all 
such jjcrsons under any religion, but 
especially the Christian, as profess or 
teach opinions contrary to the establish- 
ed faith, or to what is made the standard 
of orthodoxy. Sec last article, and 
Lardrieris Historxj of the Heretics of the 
■first tivo Centuries. 

HERMIANI, a sect in .the second 
century; so called from their leader 
HciTuias. One of their distinguishing 
tenets was, that God is co:-porcal ; 
another, tliat Jesus Christ did not as- 
cend into heaven with his body, but left 
it in the sun. 

HERMIT, a person who retires into 
solitude for the purpose of devotion. 
^Vho were the fii’st hermits cannot ea- 
sily be known ; though P.aul, surnamed 
the hermit, is genei’ally reckoned the 
first. _ The persecutions of Decius and 
Valerian were supposed to have occa- 
sioned their first rise. 

_ HERMOGENIANS, a sect of an- 
cient heretics ; denominated from their 


I leader Hennogenes, who lived towanE. 
the close of the second century. Hcr- 
mogenes established matter as his first 
principle ; and regarding matter as tlie 
tountam of all evil, he ipaintained, that 
the world, ajid every thing contained in 
it, as also the souls of men and other 
spirits, were fo'i-med bythe Deity front: 
an uncreated mid eternal, mass of cor- 
rupt matter. The opinions of Hermo- 
genes with regard to the origin of the 
world, and the nature of the' soul, were 
warmlv opjiosed by Tertullian. 

HERNHUTTERS- See Moravi- 
ans. 

HERODIA.NS, a sect. among the 
Jews, at the time of our Saviour, Matt, 
xxii. 16. Mark iii. 6. The critics and 
commentators are very much divided 
with regard to the Herodians. St. Je- 
in his dialogue against the.Lu- 
cifefians, takes the name to have been 
given to s.uch as owned Herod for the 
Messiah ; and Eertullian and Epipha- 
nius are of the same opinion. But the 
same Jerome, in his comment on St. 
Matthew, treats this opinion, as ridicu- 
lous; and maintaips that the Pharisees 
gave this appellation, by way of ridicule, 
to Herod’s soldiers, who paid tribute to 
thc Romans; agi’eeable to which the 
Syrian intei-preters render the -word 
by the doinestics of Elerod, i. e. “his 
courtiers.” M. Simon, in his notes on 
the 22d chapter of Matthew, advances 
a more probable opinion: the name He- 
rodian he imagines to have been given, 
to such as adhei’ed to Herod’s party and 
mterest, and wei’e for presenting tlie 
I government in his family, about which 
jwere great divisions am'ong the Jews. 
F. Hardouin will have the Herodians 
and Sadducees to have been tlie same. 
Div Prideaux is of -opinion that they 
derived their name from ticrod the 
Great; and that they were distinguish- 
ed from the bther Jews by their con- 
1 currence with Herotl’s scheme of sub- 
jecting himself and his dominions to the. 
Jlomaus, and likewise by complying 
with many of their heathen usages and 
customs. This symbolizing with idola- 
try upon views of intei’est and worldly 
policy was probably that leaven of He- 
rod, against which bur Saviour caution- 
ed his disciples. It is further probable 
fliat they were chiefly of the sect of the 
Sadducees; because the leaven of He- 
i-od is also denominated the leaven of 
tlie Sadducees. 

HETERODOX, something that is. 
contraiT’to the faith oi- doctrine esta- 
blished in the true church. See Or- 
thodox. 

HEXAPLA, a Bible disposed ir, sik 
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columns, conYuining the text and divers 
versions thereof, compiled and publish- 
ed by Origen, with a view of securing 
the sacred text from future con*uptions, 
and to correct those that had been al- 
read}' introduced. Eusebius I'elates, 
that ’Oi’igen. after his return from Rome 
under Caracalla, applied himself to 
leani Hebrew, and began to collect the 
sevei’al versions that had Ijecn made of 
the sacred writings, and of these to com- 
i)Ose'his Tetrapla and Hexapla; others, 
Jiowever, will not allow him to have be- 
gun till the time of Alexander, after he 
liad retired into Palestine, about the 
year 231. To conceive what this Hex- 
apla was, it must be obsein-ed, that, be- 
sides the translation of the sacred wri- 
tings, called the Sejituagint, made under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 280 years 
before Christ, the Scripture had been 
since translated into Greek by other in- 
terpreters. The first of those versions, 
or (reckoning the Septuagint) the se- 
cond, was that of Aquila, a jiroselyte 
Jew, the first edition of which he pub- 
lished in the 12th year of the en^peror 
Adrian, or about the year of Christ 1 28 ; 
tlie third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
lished, as is commonly supposed, under 
Marcus Aurelius, but, as some say, 
under Septimius Sevems, about tlie 
year 200 ; the fourth was that of Theo- 
dotibn, prior to that of Symmachus, un- 
der Commodus, or about the year 175. 
These Greek versions, says Dr. Kenni- 
cott, were made by the Jews from their 
corimpted copies of the Hebrew, and 
were designed to stand' in the place of 
the Seventy, against which tliey were 
prejudiced, because it seemed to favour 
the Christians. The fifth Avas found at 
Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about 
the year 217 : and the sixth was disco- 
vered at Nicopolis, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, about the year 228 ; 
lastly, Origen himself recovered part of 
a seventh, containing only the Psalms. 
How, Origen, who had held frequent 
disputations Avith the JeAvs in Eg}'pt and 
Palestine, observing that they ahvays 
objected to those passages of Scripture 
quoted against them, appealed to the 
Hebrew text, the better to vindicate 
those passages, and confound the Jcavs, 
by shoAving that the Seventy had givai 
the sense of the- HebreAv ; or iiither to 
shoAv, liy a number of different versions, 
Avhat the real sense of the HebreAv-.Avas, 
undertook to reduce all these scA’eral 
versions into a body, along Avith the He- 
brcAv text, so as they might be easily 
confronted, and afford a mutual light to 
each other. He made the HebrcAV text 
his standard ; and alloAving that cor- 


ruptions might have happened, and that 
the old Hebrew copies might and did 
read differently, he contented himself 
Avith marking such Avords or sentences as 
Avere not in his HebreAv text, nor the la- 
ter Greek versions, and adding such 
Avords or sentences as Avere omitted in 
the Seventy, prefixing an asterisk to the 
additions, and .an obelisk to the others. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight 
columns ; in tiie first lie made the He- 
breAv text, in HebreAv characters; in 
the second, the same text in Greek 
characters; the rest Avere filled Avith 
the several A-ersions above-mentioned; 
all the columns ansAvering verse for 
verse, and jihrase for phrase ; and in the 
Psalms there Avas a ninth column for the 
seventh version. This Avork Origen call- 
ed Hexafila, q. d. sextufile, or 

Avork of six columns, as only regarding 
the first six Greek versions. St. Epi- 
phanius, taking in likcAvise the’tAvo co- 
lumns of the text, calls the Avork Octa- 
pla, as consisting of eight columns. This 
celebrated Avork, Avhich Montfaucon 
imagines, consisted of sixty large vo- 
lumes, perished long ago ; probably Avith 
the library at Cxsarea, Avhere it Avas 
pi-eserved in the year 653; thoiigh seve- 
ral of the ancient Avriters have preseini- 
cd us pieces thereof, particularly SL 
Chrysostom on the Psalms, Philepohus 
in his Hexameron, 8cc. Some modem 
Avriters have earnestly endeavoured to 
collect fragments of the Hexapla, par- 
ticularly Flaminius, Nobilius, Dmsius, 
and F. Montfaucon, in tAvo folio volumes 
printed at Paris in 1713. 

HIERACITES, heretics in the third 
century; so called from their leader 
Hicrax, a philosopher, of Egypt, Avho 
taught that Melchisedec Avas the Holy 
Ghost ; denied the resurrection and con- 
demned marriage. 

HIERARCHY, an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. Tlie Avord is also used in rer 
ference to the subordination some sup- 
pose there is among the angels : but whe- 
ther they are to be considered as having 
a government or hierarch)' aijnong them- 
selves, so that one is superior in office 
and dignity to others ; or Avhether they 
haA'e a kind of dominion over one ano- 
ther ; or Avhether some are made par- 
takers of prh'ileges others are deprived 
of, cannot be detei’mined, since Scrip- 
ture is silent as to this matter. 

HIGH CHURCPIMEN, a term fir.st 
given to the noii-jurors, Avho refused to 
acknoAvledge William III. as their laAv- 
ful king, and Avho had very proud no- 
tions of church poAver; but it is iioav 
commonly used in’ a more extensive 
signification, and is applied to all those 
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'tvlio, though far from hcii’g noo-jurors, 
\'et form pompous and ambitious con- 
ceptions of the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the church. 

HISTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See Ecclesiastical ?Iistory. 

HOFFM ANISTS, those who espous- 
ed the sentiments of Daniel Hoffman, 
jirofessor in the university of Hchnstadt, 
who in the year 1598 taught that the 
light of reason, even as it appears jn the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle, is ad- 
verse to religion ; and that the more the 
human understanding is culnvatcd by 
iihilosophical study, the more perfectly 
is the enemy supplied with weapons of 
defence. 

HOLINESS*, freedom from ^ sin, or 
tlie conformity of the heart to God. It 
does not consist in knowledge, talents, 
nor outward ceremonies of religion, but 
hath its scat in the heart, and is the ef- 
fect of a principle of grace implanted by 
tlie Holy Spirit, Eph. ii. 8, 10. John iii. 5. 
Rom. vi. 22. It is the essence of happi- 
ness and the ba:*;s of true dignity, Prov._ 
iii. 17. Prov. iv. 8. It will manifest itself 
by the projiriet}' of our conversation, 
regularit}’’ of oilr temper, and uniformity 
of our lives. It is a principle progressh'c 
in its operation, Prov. iv. 18, and abso- 
lutely essential to the enjoyment of God 
here* and hereafter, Heb. xii. 14. See 
Sanctification. Works. 

HOLINESS OF GOD, is the purity 
and rectitude of his nature. It is an es- 
sential attribute of God, and what is 
the glory, lustre, and harmony of all his 
other perfections, Ps. xxvii. 4. Exod. 
XV. 11. He could not be God without 
it, Deut.,xxxii. 4. It is injinite and un- 
bounded-, it cannot be increased or di- 
minished. Immutable and invariable, 
Mai. iii. 6. God is originally holy ; he 
is so of and in himself, and the author 
and promoter of all holiness among his 
creatures. The holiness of God is visi- 
ble by his Kvorks ; he made all things 
holy, ‘Gen. i. 31. By his Jirovidenccs, all 
which are to promote holiness in the 
end, Heb. xii. 10. By his grace, which 
influences the subjects of it to be holy. 
Tit. ii. 10, 12. By his nvord, which com- 
mands it, 1 Pet. i. 15. By his ordinances, 
which he hath appointed for that end,. 
Jer. xliv. 4, 5. By the punishment of sin 
in the death of Christ, Is. liii. and by the 
eternal punishment of it in wicked men. 
Matt. XXV. last verse. See Attri- 
butes. 

HOLGCAUST, formed from oJics, 
"whole,” and xaiu, “I consume with 
fire a kind ‘of sacrifice wherein the 
whole liurnt offering is burnt or consum- 
ed by fire, as' aii acknowledgment that 
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God, -the Creator, Prescn’Cr, and Lord 
of all, was worthy of all honouiy and 
worship, and as^a token of men’s giving 
themselves entirel}’’ up to him. It is call- 
ed in Scripture a burnt-offering. Sacri- 
fices of this soft are often mentioned by 
■ the hc.Tthcns as well as Jews. They apr 
pear to ha^m been in use long before the 
[ institution of other Jewish sacrifices by 
1 the law of Moses, Job i. 5. Job xlii. 8. 
Gen. xxii. 13. Gen. viii. 20. On this 
account, the Jews, who would not allow 
the Gentiles to offer pn. their altar any 
other sacrifices peculiarly enjoined by 
the law of Mdses, admitted them by 
the Jewish priests to offer holocausts, 
because these were a sort of sacrifices 
prior to the law, and common to all 
nations. During their subjection to the 
Romans, it was no uncommon thing for 
those Gentiles to offer sacrifices to the 
God of Israel at Jerusalem. Holocausts 
were deemed by the Jews the most ex- 
cellent of all their sacrifices. See' Sa- 
crifice. 

HOLY DAY, a day set apart by the 
church for the commemoration of some 
saint, or some remarkable particular in 
the life of Christ. It has been a ques- 
tion agitated by di\dnes, whether it be 
proper to appoint or keep any holy days 
(the Sabbath excepted.) The advo- 
cates for holy days suppose that thfey 
haPe a tendency to impress the minds 
of the people with a greater .sense of 
religion; that if the acquisitions and 
victories of men be celebrated with the 
highest joy, how much more those 
events which relate to the salvation of 
man, such as the birth, death, and re- 
surrection of Christ, &c. On the other 
.side it is observed, that if holy days 
had been necessar>’ under the present 
dispensation, Jesus Christ would have 
observed something respecting them, 
whereas he Avas silent about them ; that 
it is bringing us again into that bondage 
to cci'cmonial laAVs from which Christ 
freed us ; that it is a tacit reflection on 
the Head of the church in not appoint- 
ing them ; that such days, on the Avhole, 
are more pernicious than useful to so- 
ciety, as they open a door for indolence 
and’ profaneriess ; yea, that Scripture 
speaks against such days, Gal. iv. 9 — 11. 
Cavers' Prim. Christ.; Mlson’s Pasts 
and Feasts ; Robinson's History and 
Mystcru of Good Friday, and Lectures 
on Honconjormity ; Jl Country Vicar's 
Serinon on Christmas day, -1753 j 
Frown's .Hat. and Rev. Relig. p. '535 ; 
Heaie's History of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
p. 116, qu. 

tIOLY GHOST, the third person in 
the Trinity. 
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I. T/ic lioly Ghost is a real and dis- 
tinct person in the Godhead. 1. Per- 
Minal ])o-\vers of rational understanding 
and will are ascribed to him, 1 Cor. ii. 
jO, 11. 1 Cor. xii. 11. Eph. iv. 3. — 2. 
He is joined wifli the other two divine 
persons, as the object of worship^ and 
fountain of blessings, Matt, xxviii. 19. 
2 Cor. xiii. 14. 1 John v. 7. — 3. In the 
Greek, a masculine article or epithet is 
joined to his name Pneuma, Which is 
natnrall)' of the neuter gender, John 
xiv. 26. XV. 26. xvi. 13. Eph. i. 13. — 4. 
He appeared under the emblem of a 
dove, and of cloven tongues of fire, 
Matt. iii. Acts ii. — 5. Personal offices 
of an intercessor belong to him, Rom. 
Viii. 26. — 6. He is represented as per- 
forming a multitude of personal acts; 
as teaching, speaking, witnessing, &c. 
Mark xiii. 11. Acts xx. 23. Rom. viii. 
15, 16. 1 Cor. vi. 19. Acts xv. 28. xvi. 6, | 
7, 8cc. &c. &c. 

II. ' It is no less evident that the Holy 
Ghost is a divine person ccjual in poao- 
er and ^lory nvith the Father and Son. 

1. Names proper only to the Most High 
God are ascribed to him; as Jehovah, 
Acts xxviii. 25, with Is. vi. 9. and Heb. 
ill. 7, 9. with Exod. xvii. 7. Jcr. xxxi. 
31, 34. 'PIeb. X. 15, 16. Gvd, Acts v. 
3, 4. Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 19. “The 
Lord, the Spirit.” — 2. Attributes pro- 
per only to the Most High God are as- 
cribed to him ; as Omniscience, 1 Cor. 

11. 10, 11. Is. xl. 13, 14. Omnipresence, 
Ps. cxxxix. 7. Eph. ii. 17, 18. Rom. 
viii, 26, 27. Omnipotence, Luke i. .35. 
Eternity, Heb. ix. 14. — 3. Divhie works i 
are evidently ascribed to him, Gen. i. 

2. ' Job xxvi. 13. Ps. xxxiii. 6. Ps. civ. 
30. — 4. Worship, proper only to God, 
is required and ascribed to him. Is. vi. 3. 
Acts xxviii. 25. Rom. ix. 1, _Rev. i. 4. 2 
Cor. xiii. 14. Matt! xxviii. 19. 

III. The agency or ’ivor.k of the Holy 
Ghost is divided hy some into extraor- 
dinary and ordinary. The former by 
immediate inspiration, making men 
prophets, the latter by his regenerating 
and sanctifying influences making men 
saints.. It is only the latter which is 
now to he expected. This is more par- 
ticularly di^ilayed in, 1. Conviction of 
sin, John xvi. 8, 9. — 2. Conversion, 1 
Cor. xii. Eph. i. 17, 18. 1 Cor. ii. 10, 

12. John iii. 5, 6. — 3. Sanctification, 2 
Thess. ii. 13. 1 Cor. vi. 11. !Rom. .xv. 
16 — i. Consolation, John xiv. 16, 26. — 
5. Direction, John xiv. 17. Rom. viii. 14. 
— 6. Confirmation, Rom. viii. 16, 26. 1 
John ii. 24. Eph. i. 13, 14. As to the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, says a good' wri- 
ter, it is not expected to be bestowed in 
answ'er to our prayers, to inform us im- 


mediately, as by a whisper, ft'iicn either 
awake or asleep, that we arc the chil- 
dren of God ; or in any other way, than 
by enabling us to exercise repentance 
and faith and love to God and our neigh- 
bour. 2. \^■e are not to suppose that he 
reveals any thing contrary to the writ- 
ten word, or more than is contained in 
it, or through any other medium. 3. We 
are not so led by, or operated upon by 
the Spirit as to neglect the means of 
grace. 4. The Holy Spirit is not pro- 
mised nor gi\'cn to render us infallible. 
5. Nor is the Holy Spirit given in oixlcr 
that we may do, any thing, which was 
not before our duty. See 1 uixity, and 
Scott’s Four Sermons on Repentance, 
the F.vil of Sin, Love to God, and the 
Promise of the Holy Spirit, p. 86 — 89 ; 
Hawker’s Sermons on the Holy Ghost ; 
Pearson on the Creed, 8tli article ; Dr. 
Owen on the S/iirit ; Hurrion’s 16 Ser- 
mons on the Sfiirit. 

HOLY GHOST, PROCESSION 
OF. See Processiok. 

HOM1I..Y, a sermon or discourse 
upon some point of religion delivered in 
a plain manner, so as \o be easily un- 
derstood by the common iioojrlc. The 
Greek homily, says M. Fieury, signifies 
a familiar discourse like the Latin ser- 
mo, and discourses delivered in the 
church took these denominations, to in- 
timate that they were not harangues, 
or matters of ostentation and flourish, 
like those of profane orators, but fami- 
liar and useful discourses, as of a mas- 
ter to his disciples, or a father to his 
children. All the homilies of the Greek 
and Latin fathers are ’composed by 
bishops. We’have none of Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrimis, and many other 
learned persons, because in the first 
ages none but bishojis were admitted to 
preach. The privilege was not ordina- 
rily allowed to jiriests till towaixl the 
fifth century. St. Chrysostom was the 
first presbyter that preached statedly^ 
Origen and St. .-Vugustine also preach- 
ed, but it was by a peculial’ licence or 
privilege. 

Photius distinguishes homily from ser- 
mon, in that the homily was performed 
in a more familiar manner ; the prelate 
interrogating and talking to the people, 
and they in their turn answering and 
interrogating him, so that it was pro- 
perly a conversation ; whereas the ser- 
mon was delivered with more fc »m, and 
in the pulpit, after the manner of the 
orators. The j^ractice of compiling 
homilies which were to be committed 
to memory, .and recited by ignorant or 
indolent priests, commenccid towards 
the close of the eighth ccntiiry ; when 
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Cliarleinagne ordered Paul, Deacon, 
and Alcuin, to form homilies or discoiu- 
ses upon the Gospels and Epistles from 
th& ancient doctors of the c’nurch. This 
ga^'e rise to tliat famous collection enti- 
tled the Homiliarium of Charlemagne ; 
and which being followed as a model by 
many productions of the same kind, 
com]msed Ijy private persons, from a 
principle ot pious zeal, contributed I 
much (says Mosheim) to nourish the 
indolence and to perpetuate the igno- 
rance of a worthless clergy. There 
are still extant several line homilies 
composed by the ancient fathers,, parti- 
cularly St. Chrysostom and St. Gregory. 
— The Clementine homilies are nineteen 
homilies in Greek, published by Cote- 
lerius, with two letters prefixed, one of 
them written in the name of Peter, the 
other in the name of Clement, to James, 
bishop of Jerusalem ; in which last let- 
ter they are entitled Clement’s Epitome 
of the Preaching and Travels of Peter. 
According to Le Clerc, these hom.ilies 
were composed by an Ebionite, in the 
second century ; but Montfaucon sup- 
poses that they were forged long after 
the age of St. Athanasius. Dr. Lardnei: 
apprehends that the Clementine homi- 
lies were the original or first edition of 
the Recognitions ; and that they are the 
same with- the work censured by Euse- 
bius under the title of Dialogues of Peter 
and Appion. — Homilies of the Church 
of England are those which were com- 
posed at the reformation to be read in 
churches, in order td sujiply the defect 
t)i sermons. See the quarto edition of 
the Homilies, with notes, by a divine of 
the church of England. ’ 

HONESTY is that principle which 
makes a person prefer his promise or 
duty to his passion or interest. See 
Justice. 

HONOUR, a testimony of esteem or 
submission, expressed by words and an 
exterior behaviour, by which we make 
known the veneration and respect we 
entertain for any one, on account of his 
dignity or merit. The word is also used 
in general for the esteem due to virtue, 
glory, reputation, and probity; as also 
for an exactness in performing whatever 
we have promised; and in this last 
sense we use the term; a man of ho- 
nour. It is also applied to two different 
kinds of virtue; bravery' in men, and 
chastity, in women. In every situation 
of life, religion only forms the true 
honour arid happiness of man. “It 
cannot,” as one observes, “arise I'rom 
riches, dignity of rank or office, nor 
from what are ofteri called splendid ac- 
tions of heroes, or civil accomplish- 


ments ; these may be found among men 
of no real integrity, and may create con- 
siderable fame ; but a distinction must 
be made between fame and tnie honour 
The former is aloud and noisy ajiplause ; 
the latter a more silent and internal ho- 
mage. Fame floats on the breath of the 
multitude ; honour rests' on the judg 
ment of the thinking. In order, then, 
to discern where tme honour lies, we 
must not look to any adventitious- cir- 
cumstance, not to any single sparkling 
quality, but to the whole of what form's 
a man ; in a word, we must look to the 
soul. _ It will discover itself by a mind 
superior to fear, to selfish interest, and' 
corruption ; by an ardent love to the 
Supreme Being, and by a principle of 
uniform rectitude. It will make us nei- 
ther afraid nor ashamed to discharge 
our dutj'-, as it relates both to God and 
man. It will influence us to be magnan- 
irnous without being proud; humble 
without being mean ; just without being 
harsh; simjile in our manners, but 
manly in our feelings. This honoui’, 
thus formed b)' religion, or the love of 
God, is more independent and more 
complete, than what can be acquired bv 
any other means. It is productive of 
higher felicity, and will be commensu- 
i-ate with eternity itself; while that 
honour, so called, which arises from'any 
other principle, will resemble the feeble 
and twinkling flame of a taper, whicli 
is often clouded by the smoke it sends 
forth, but is always wasting, and soon 
dies totally away.” Barrow’s JVor/cs, 
vol. i. ser. 4 ; Blair’s Sermons, vol. iii. 
ser. 1.; Watts’s Seinnons, ser. 30. vol. ii. 
Hyland’s Cont. vol. i. p. 343 ; Jortin’s 
Sermons, vol. iii. ser. 6. 

HOPE is the desire of some good, 
attended with the possibility, at least of 
obtaining it ; and is enlivened with joy 
greater or less, according to the proba- 
bility there is of possessing the object 
of our hope. Scarce any passion seems 
to be more natural to man than hope; 
and,- considering the many troubles he 
is encompassed with, none, is more ne- 
cessary ;' for life, void of all hope, would 
be a heavy and spiritless thing, veiy 
little desirable, jierhaps hardly to be 
bonie ; whereas hope infuses krength 
into the mind, ,and by so doing, lessens 
the burdens of life. If our condition be 
not the best in the world, yet we hope it 
will be better, and this helps us to sup- 
port it with patience. The hope of the 
Christian is an expectation of iill neces- 
sary good both in time and eternity, 
founded on the promises, relations, and 
perfections of God, and on the offices,, 
righteousness, and intercession of Christ. 
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It is a conipi'^md of desire, expectation, 
patience, and io}-, Rom. viii. 24, 25. It 
may be considered, 1. As jm-rc, 1 John 
iii. 2, 3, as it is resident in that heart 
^vh!ch is cleansed from sin. — ^2) As i^ood^ 
2 Tlicss. ii. 16. (in distinction from the 
hope of the hyjjoci’ite) as dcrivine its 
origin from God, and centring in him. 
— S. It is called lively, 1 Pet. i. 3, as it 
])roceeds front spiritual life, and renders 
one active and livelv in good works. — 
4. It is coiirut^eous, Rom. v. 5. 1 Thess. 
V. 8. because it excites fortitude in all 
the troubles of life, and yields support in 
the hour of death, Prov. xiv. 32. — 5. 
Sure, Heb. vi. 19, because it will not 
disappoint us, and is fixed on a sure 
foundation. — 6. Joyful, Rom. v. 2. as it 
produces the greatest felicity in the 
anticipation of complete deliverance 
from all .evil. Cavif welt’s Pleasures of 
Hofie ; Grove’s Moral Phil. vol. i. p. 
381 ; Gill’s Body of Div. p. 82, vol. iii. ; 
No. 471, Sjtect.; Jay’s Sermons, vcAJii. 
ser. 2( 

HOPKINSIANS, so called from the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, ,D. D. an Anie- j 
rican divine, who in his sermons and I 
tracts has made several additions to the ! 
sentiments first advanced by the cele- 
brated Jofiathan Edwards, late presi- 
dent of New-Jersey College. 

The following is a summary of the 
distinguishing tenets of the Hopkinsians, 
together with a few of the reasons they 
bring forward in support of their senti- 
ments. 

1. That all tine virtue, or real holi- 
ness, consists in disinterested benevo- 
lence. The object of benevolence is 
universal being, including God and all 
intelligent creatures. It wishes and 
seeks the good of every individual, so 
far as is consistent with the greatest good 
rf)f the whole, which is comprised in the 
glory of God and the perfection and 
hajuVness of his kingdom. The law of 
God is the standard of all moral recti- 
tude ,or holiness. This is reduced' into 
love to God, and our neighbour as our- 
selves ; and universal good-will compre- 
hends all the love to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves, required in the'di- 
vine law, and therefore must be the 
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ourselves .are included •, and corrc.spoii* 
dent affection, excited by a view of the 
good-will and kindness of God. Uni- 
versal good-will also implies the whole 
of the dut)' we owe to our neighbour, for 
justice, tnith, and faithfulness, are com- 
prised in universal benevolence; so are 
temperance and chastity. For an un- 
due Jndulgcnce of our' appetites and 
passions is contrary to benevolence, as 
tending to hurt ourselves or others ; and 
so opposite to the general good, and the 
divine command,' in which all the crime 
of such indulgence consists. In .short, 
all virtue is _ nothing but benevolence 
acted out in its proper nature and per- 
fection ; or love to God and our neigh- 
bour, pnade perfect in all its genuine 
exercises and expressions. 

II. sin consists in selfishness. 
By this is mcilnt an iiitei’ested, selfish 
affection, by which a person sets him- 
self up as supreme, and the only object 
of regard; and nothing is good or lovely 
in his view, unless suited to promote his 
own priv.ate interest. This self-love is 
in its whole nature, and every degree of 
it, enmity against God : it is not subject 
to the law of God, and is the only af- 
fection _ that _ can oppose it. ’ It is the 
foundation of all spiritual blindness, and 
therefore the source of all the open 
idolatry in the licathen world, and felsc 
religion under the light of the Go.si)el ; 
all this is agreeable to that self-love 
which ojiposes God’s true character. 
Under the influence of this principle, 
men depart from tinith ; it being itself 
the greatest practical lie in nature, as 
it sets up that which is comparatively 
nothing aliove universal existence. Self- 
love IS the source of all prdfaneness and 
impiety in the world, and of all pride 
and amliition among men, which is 
nothing but selfishness, acted out in this 
particular way. This is the 'foundation 
of all covetousness and scifsuality, as 
it blinds people’s eyes, contracts their 
hearts, and sinks them down, so that 
they look upon earthly enjoyments as 
the m-eatest good. _ This is the source 
ot all falsehood, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, as it excites mankind by undue 
mefliods to invade the property of 
others. Self-love produces all the vio- 
lent i^assions envy," wrath, clamour, 
and evil speaking : and every thing con- 
trary to the divine law is briefly com- 
prehended in this fruitfid source of all 
iniqiiily, self-love. 

III. That there are no promises of 
regenerating grace made to the doings 
of the unregenerate. For as far as men 
act from ijelf-love, they act from a bad 
end : for those who havepio time love to 
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God, really do no duty when they attend 
on the externals of relit^ion. And as 
the unregenerate act fi-oni a selfish 
])rinciple, they do nothing which is com- 
nuuided : their impenitent doings arc 
wholly opposed to repentance and con- 
version ; therefore not imjjlicd in the 
command to rejicnt, &:c.; so far from 
tji's, they are altogether disobedient to 
the command. Hence it appears that 
tliere arc no promises of salvation to 
the doings of the unregeneratc. 

IV. That the impptency of sinners, 
with respect to believing in Christ, is 
not natural, but moral ; tor it is a plain 
<lictate of common sense, that natural 
impossibility excludes all blame. But 
an unwilling mind is universally consi- 
dered as a crime, and not as an excuse, 
and is the very thing wherein our wick- 
edness consists. That the. impotence of 
the sinner is owing to a disafl'cction of 
heart, is evident from the ]:)romiscs of 
the Gosjicl. When any object of good 
is proposed and promised to us upon 
asking, it clearly evinces that there can 
be no impotence in us with respect to 
obtaining it, Iiesidcs the disaiiprobation 
of the will : and that inability which con 
sists in disinclination, never renders any 
thing imjiroperly the subject of precept 
or command. 

V. That, in order to faith in Christ, a 
sinner must approve in his heart of the 
divine conduct, even though God should 
cast him off for ever ; which, however, 
iieitlier implies love of miscrv, nor ha- 
tred of happiness. For if tlic law is 
good, death is due to those who have 
iiroken it. The Judge of all the earth 
cannot Init do right. It would bring 
everlasting reproach upon his- govern- 
ment to sjiarc us, considered merely as 
ill ourselves, ■\^'■hen this is felt in our 
hearts, and not till then, we shall be 
p/repared to look to the free gi'ace of 
God, throijgli the redem])tion which is 
ill Clirist, and to exercise firith in his 
blood, nv/w is set forth to be a firojiitia- 
tiou to declare God’s ri^htcotisurss, that 
/.-’ ii’iffht be just, and yet be the justijier 
of him nvho believeth in Jesus. 

VI. That the infinitely wise and lioly 
God has exerted his oninijiotent jiower 
in --uch a manner as he purposed shpiild 
be follov.-ed with the existence and cn- 
t' ance of moral evil into the system. — 
For it must be admitted on' all hands, 
tb.at God has a perfect knowledge, 
f' re'sight, and vV.w of a'l jiossiblc exis- 
tences and events. If tliat system and 
scene of ojicration, in which moral evil 
sivHild never have existed, was actually 
]i'-t fi rred in the divine mind, certainly 
tiu; Deity is infinitely disappointed in 


the issue of his own operations. Noth- 
ing can be more dishonourable to God 
than to imagine that the system which 
is actually formed by the divine hand,^ 
and which was made for his pleasure 
and gloiy, is yet not the fruit of wise 
contrivance and design. 

Vn. That^‘ the introduction of sin is, 
mjon the whole, for the general goo;'.. 
For the wisdom and power of the Deity 
are displayed in cariying on designs of 
the greatest good; and the exi.stence of 
moral evil has undoubtedly occasioned 
a more full, perfect, and glorious disco- 
very of the infinite perfections of the di- 
vine nature, than could otheinyise have 
been made to the view of creatures. If 
the extensive manifestations of the pure 
and holy nature of God, and his infinite 
aversion to sin, and all his inherent per- 
fections, in their genuine fniits and ef- 
fects, is either itself thp greate.rt good, 
or necessarily contains it, it must ne- 
cessarily follow that the introduction 
of sin is for the greatest good. 

VIII. That repentance is before faith 
in Christ. — Bj' this is not intended, that 
repentance is Irffore a speculative belief 
of the being and perfections of God, and 
of the person and character of Christ ; 
but only that tme re])entance is pre- 
vious to a saving faith in Christ, in 
which the believer is united to Christ, 
and entitled to the benefits of his media- 
tion and atonement. That repentance 
is before faith in this sense, appears 
from several considerations. 1. As re- 
pentance and faith respect difterent ob- 
jects, so they are distinct exercises of 
the heart ; and therefore one not-only 
mav, but must be prior to the other. — 
2. There may be genuine repentance of 
sin without faith in Christ, but there 
cannot be tree faith in Christ without 
rcjjcntance of sin : and since repentance 
is nccc.ssary in order to faith in Christ 
it must necc.ssarily be prior to faith in 
Christ. — 3. John the Baptist, Christ and 
Ids ajiostles, taught that repentance is 
before faith. Jonn cried, lief lent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ; inti- 
mating that true repentance was neces- 
sary in order to embrace the Gospel of 
the kingdom. Cbrist commanded, P.c- 
ficnt ye, and believe the Gosjiel. And 
Paul ])rcachcd rejientanee toward Goip 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

IX. That though men became .sinners 
by Adam, according to a divine c( nsti- 
tiition, yet they have and are accounta- 
ble for no sins but- personal ; for, 1. 
Adam’s act, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, was not the act ol his posterity ; 
therefore they did not sin at the same 
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time he did.4-2. The sinfulness of that predominant, it is denominated a ///co- 
act could not be trmi&fcrrtd to them iri^ horror. Such a horror seizes us at 
afterwards, liecatise the" sinfulness of an the view of vast and hanging precipices, 
act can no more be transferred from a tempestuous ocean, or wild and soli- 
one person to another than an act itself, taiy places. This passion is the original 
— 3. Therefore Adam’s act, in' eating of superstition, as a wise and well-"ten>- 
the forbidden fniit, was not the cause, < pered awe is of religion. Horror and 
but only the occasion of his jjostenty’s terror seem almost to be synonymous ; 
being sinners. God was pleased to. but the former, I think, refers more to 
make a constitution, that, if Adam' re- what disgusts; the latter to that which 
maine^ holy through his state of trial, alarms us. 

his posterity should in consequence be HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremo- 
holy also ; but if he sinned, his posterity nies, a prayer which they rehearsed on 
should in consequence be' sinners like- the several days of the feast of taber- 
wise. Adam sinned, and now God nacles. It signibesj “ save us now or 
brings his posterity into the world sin- ‘-'save us, we pray.” There are divers of 
tiers. Bxj Adam’s sin, we are become these //osautms; the .Tews call them hos- 
sinners, not for it ; his sin lieing only the channoth, i. c. hosannas. Some are re- 
occasion, not the caxise of our commit- liearscd on tlie first day, others on the 
ting sins. second, &c. wliich they call hosanna of 

X. That though believers are justified | the first day, hosanna of the second day,. 
through Christ’s i-ighteousness 3'et his \ fee. Hosdnna Rabba, or Grand Ho- 
righteousness is not transferred to them, sanna, is a name they give to their feast 
For, 1. Personal righteousne.ss can no of tabernacles, which '^la.gts eight days ; 
more be transferred from one person to ' because during the course thereofj tliey 
another, than personal sin. — 2. If Christ’s I are frequently calling for tlie assistance 
personal righteousness were transferred ! of God, the forgiveness of tlieir sins, 
to believers, they would be as perfectly and his blessing on the new year ; and 
holy as Christ ; and so stand in no need to that puqiose they make great use of 
of forgiveness. — 3. But believers are not the nrayers above mentioned. The 
conscious of having Christ’s per.sonul .Tews also apply the terms hosanna 
righteousness, but feel and bewail much rabba in a moie peculiar manner to the 
indwelling sin and corniption. — 4. The | seventh day of the feast of tabernacles. 
Scripture represents ijolievers as re- because they ap])ly themselves more 
ceiving only the benefits of Christ’s ^ imtnediately on that day to invoke the 
righteousness in justification, or their dii ine blessing, See. 
being pardoned qnd accepted for HOSPITALITY, kindness exercised 
Christ’s righteousness’ sake: and this I in the entertainment of strangers. This 
is the proper Scrijiture notion of impu- virtue, we find, is explicitly commanded 
tatiori. Jonathan’s riglitcousncss was by, and mokes a part of the morality of 
imputed to Mephibosheth when David the New Te.stament. Indeed, that re- 
sliov/ed kindness to him ’for Ids father ligion whicli bi’eathes nothing but chari- 
Jonathan’s sake. ^ ty, and whose tendency is to exjiand the 

The Hopkinsians warmly contend ' heart, and call forth the benevolent exer- 
fof the doctrine of the dh'in'e decrees, i tionsof mankind, must evidently embrace 
that of particular election, total depra- this jiractice. — If it be asked, of whom > 
vity,^ the_ special influences of the Spirit is this .required? it is answered, that the 
of God in regeneration, justification by | //i-wa/.'/e is required of all, though the 
faith alone, the final perseverance of i duty itself can only be practised by those 
the_ saints, and the consistency between | whose circumstances will admit of it. 
entire freedom and absolute depen- . Dr. Stennet, in his discourse on this sub- 
dence; and therefore claim it as their Iject {Domestic Duties, ser. 10,) justly 
ju.st due, since'the world will make dis- j observes, “that hospitality is a specie's 
tinrtions, to be called Hopkinsian Cal- | of charity to wliich 'every one is not 
vinists. Adams's Fiew of Religions ; 1 competent, But tile tcm]ier from which 
Ho/ikins on Holiness ; Echoardson the , it proceeds, i mean a humane, generous, 
Will,-p. 234, 2S2; Edwards on Virtue; I benevolent temper, that ought to pre- 
West’s Essay on Moral Agency, p. 170, ] vail in every breast. Some arc misera- 
181; S/ning's Mitzcre of Duly, 23; jblypoor, and it is not to be expected 
Moral Disemisitions, p. 40. ' that their doors should be thrown open 

HORROR, a passion excited by an j to entertain strangers ; yet the cottage 
object', which causes a high degrpe of I of a peasant may exhibit noble speci- 
fear and detestation. It is a compound mefls of hospitality. Here distress has 
of wonder and fear. Sometimes it h'as | often met with pity, and the persecuted 
a mixture of pleasure, from which, if an asylum, flor is there a man who 
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has a'house to sleep in, but may be be- 
nevolent to strangers. — But there are 
persons ' of certain characters and sta- 
tions, who are more especially obliged 
to it: as partic\ilarly magistrates and 
others in civil offices, who would forfeit 
yhe esteem of the public, and greatly 
injure their useffdness, were they riot to 
observe the rites of hos]iitality. Minis- 
ter also, and such Christians as' are 
qualified by their particular offices in 
the church, and their affluent circum- 
stances, may be eminently useful in this 
way. Tlie two grand virtuesv which 
ought to be studied by every one, in or- 
der that he may have it in his power to 
be hosjritable, are, induntry and econo- 
my. But it may be asked again, to 
whom is this duty to be practised ? The 
answer is, to strangers: but here it is 
necessary to observe, that the term 
strangei's hath two- acceptations. It is 
to be understood of travellers, or per- 
sons who come from a distance, and 
with whom -we have little or no ac-^ 
quaintance; and more generally of all' 
who arc not of our house — strangcus, as 
opposed to domestics.^ Hospitality is 
especially to be practised to the p6or;i 
they who have no houses of their own, 
or possess few of the conveniences of 
life, should occasionally be invited to 
our houses, and refreshed at our tjiides, 
Luke xiy. 13, 14. Ho.spitality also may 
be practised to those who are of the 
same character and of the same com- 
munity with ourselves. As to the va- 
rious offices of hospitality, and the man- 
ner in which they should be j-cndcrcd, 
it must be observed, that the entertain- 
ments should be jilentifid, frugal, and 
cordial. Gen. xviii. 6. 8. JoHn xii. 3. 
Luke XV. 17. The obligations to this 
duty arise from the./f^/a-.w and reasona- 
bleness of it ; it brings its own reward. 
Acts XX. 3.5. It is expressly command- 
ed _ by God, Lev. xxv. 35, 38. Luke 
xyi. 19. xiv. 13, 14. Rom. xii. Heb. 
xiii. 1, 2. 1 Pet. iv. 9. have manv 
striking example's of hc.s]ritalitv on di- 
vine record ; Abraham, Gen. xviii. 1, 8. 
Lot, Gen. xix. 1, 3. Job xxxi'. 17, 22. 
Shunamite, 2 -Kings iv. 8, 10. The hos- 
pitable man mentioned in Judges xix. 
16, 21. David, 2 Sam. vi. 19. Obadiali, 
1 Kings xviii. 4. Nehcmiah, Neh.v. 17, 
IS. _ Martha, Luke X. 38. -Mary, Matt, 
xxvi. 6, 13. The primitive Christians, 
Acts ii. 45, 46. Priscilla and Aquila, 
Acts xviii. 26. Lydia, Acts xvi. 15, 8cc. 
&c. Lastly, what should have a pow- 
ertul efl’cet on our minds, is the consi- 
deration of divine ho.spitalit)c — God is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his ■\vorks. His sun shiries and 
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his ram falls on the evd as well as the 
good. His very enemies share of his 
bounty. ' He gives liberally to all men, 
and .upbraids not ; but esyjecially we 
should remember the exceeding riches 
of his. grace, ,in his kindness towards us 
through Christ Jesu^. Let us lay all 
these considerations together, aud then 
ask ourselves whether we can find it in 
our hearts to be selfish, parsimonious, 
and inhospitable 

HOST, in the church of Rome, ,a 
name -given to the elements used in the 
eucharist, or rather to the consecrated 
wafer, which they pretend to offer up 
every day, as a new host or sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind. , They ])ay adora- 
tion to the host upon a false presump- 
tion that the elements, are no longer 
bread and wine, but transubstantiated 
into the real body and blood of Christ. 
See Transudstantiation. — Pope 
Gregory IX. first decreed a bell to be 
nmg, as the signal for the people to be- 
take themselves to the adoration of the 
host. The vessel wherein the hosts are 
kept is called the cibory, being a large 
kind of covered chalice. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given 
by way. of contempt to the reformed or 
protestant_ Calvinists of France. The 
name had its rise in 1560, but authors are 
not agreed as to the origin and occasion 
thereof. Some derive it from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : — One of the gates 
of the city of Tours is called the gate of 
Fourgon, by corruptiori from feu Heu- 
gon, 1 . e. the late Hugon. This Hugon 
was once count of Tours, according to 
I'Jginhardus in his life of Charles the 
Great, and to some other historians. 
He was, it se'ems, a very wicked man, 
who by his fierce and cruel temper 
made himself dreadful, so that alter 
his death he was .sujipo'sed to walk 
about in the night time, beating all those 
lie met with : this tradition the Judi- 
cious Thuanas has not sciaipled to 
mention in liis history. Davila and 
other historians pretend that the nick- 
name of Huguenots was first given to 
the French Protestants, iiecause they 
used to meet in the night time in subter- 
raneous vaults near the gate of Hugon ; 
and hdiat seems to countenance this 
opinion is, that they were first called' by 
the name of Huguenots at this city of 
Tours. Others assign a more illukri- 
ous origin to this name, and say tliat 
the leaguers gave it to the reformed, be- 
cause they were for keeping the crown 
upon the head '•'f the present line de- 
scended from I-Iugh Capet ; ' whereas 
they were for gii'ing it to the house of 
Guise,, as descended from Charles the 
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Great. Others, again derive it from a 
French and fohity* pronunciation of the 
Germaii -word ecHgjiasseii, signifying 
confederates ; and originally applied to 
that valiant part of the city of Geneva, 
vdiich entered into an alliaiice with the 
Swiss cantons, in order to maintain their 
liberties against the tyrannical attempts 
of Charles III. duke of Savoyn These 
confederates were called Eignots ; 
whence Huguenots. The persecution | 
which they have undei’gonc has .'-carce 
its parallel in the history of p-eligion. 
Curing the reign of Charles IX. and on 
the 24th of August, 1572, happened the 
massacre of Bartholomew, when seven- 
ty thousand of them throughout France 
were butchered tvith circumstances of 
aggravated cruelty. See Perskcution. 
InAoDS, Henry IV. passed the famousr 
edict of Kantz, which secured to the 
Protestants the free exercise of their 
religion. This edict was revoked by 
Cewis XIV. their chui-ches were then 
razed to the ground, their persons in- 
sulted by the soldier)', and, aftef the 
loss of innumerable lives, fifty thousand 
valuaiile members of society were dri- 
ven into exile. In Holland they built 
several places of worship, and had 
among them some distinguishedpreach- 
ers. Among others- were Superville, 
Dumont, Dubose, and the eloquent Sau- 
rin) the latter of whom, in one of his 
sermons (ser. 9. vol. v.) makes the fol- 
lowing fine apostrophe to that tyrant 
Lewis XIV. by whom they were driven 
into exile: “And thou, dreadful prince, 
whom I once honoured as my king, and 
whom I yet respect as a scourge in the 
hand of Almighty God, thou also shalt 
have a partIn my good wishes ! These 
provinces, which’ thou threatenest, but 
which the arm of the Lord protects; 
this countr)', which thou fillest with re 
fugecs, Init fugitives animated with love; 
those walls, which contain a thousand 
mart)'rs of thy making, but whom reli- 
gion renders victorious, all these' yet re- 
sound benedictions in thy favour. God 
gi’ant the fatal bandage that hides the 
ti'uth from thine eyes rhay fall off! May 
God forget the .rivers of blood with 
which thou hast deluged the earth, and 
which thy reign hath caused to be shed ! 
— ^hlay God blot out of his book the in- 
juries’ v/hich thou hast done us; and 
while he rewards the sufferers, may he 
pardon those who exposed us to suffer !' 
U, may God, who hath made 'thee to 
us, and to the whole church, a minister 
of his judgments, make thee a dispenser 
of his favours — an administrator of his 
mercy !” 

HUMANITY, the exercise of the 


social and benevolent virtues ; a fellow- 
feeling for the distresses of another. 
It, is properly called humanity, because 
there is little or nothing of it’ in brutes. 
The social affections arc conceived by 
all to be more 'refined than the selfish. 
Sympathy and humanity are universally 
esteemed the finest temper of mind : 
and for that reason the prevalence of 
the social affections in the progress of 
society is held to be a refinement of our 
nature. Kaiins’s El. of Crit. p. 104-. 
vol. i. ; Robinson’s Sermons on Christi- 
anity a Syste7)i of Humanity; Pratt’s 
Poein on Hmnanity. 

HUMANITY OF CHRIST, is his 
possessing a true, Imman body, and a 
true human soul, and which he assumed 
for the purpose of rendering his media- 
tion effectual to our salvation. See Je- 
sus Christ. ' 

FIUMILIATION OF CHRIST, is 
that state of meanness and distress to 
which he voluntarily descended, for the 
pui’pose of executing his mediatorial 
work. This appears, 1. Li his birth. 
He was born ol a n007nan — a -sinfid wo- 
man ; though he was without sin, Gal. 
iv. 4. A Jwor woman, Luke ii. 7, 24. 
In a poor country village, John i. 46. 
In a stable, an abject place, of a na 
ture subject to infirmities, Heb., ii. 9 
hunger, thirst, weariness, pain, 8cc. — 2 
In h\s' circu77ista7tccs, laid in a manger 
when he was born; lived in obscurity 
for a long time ; probably worked at the 
ti’ade of a carpenter ; had not a place 
t where to lay his head ; and was oppress- 
ed with' povert)' Avliile he went about 
preaching the Gospel. — 3. It appeared 
mhii, I’c/iutation: he tyas loaded with 
the most abusive railing and calumny, 
Is. liii. the most false accusations. Matt, 
xxvi. 59, 67. and the most ignominious 
ridicule, Psal. xxii. 6. Matt. xxii. 68. 
John vii. 35. — 4. In his soul he ivas of- 
ten tempted. Matt. iv. 1, &c. Heb. ii. 
17, 18. Hel). iv. 15. grieved with the 
reproaches cast on, himself, and with 
the sins and miseries of others, Heb. xii. 
3. Matt. xi. 19. John xi. 35, was bur- 
dened with the hidings of his F ather’s 
face, and the fears and impressions of 
his wrath, Psal. xxii. 1. Luke xxii. 43. 
Heb. V. 7. — 5. In his death, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, receh'ed gall and 
vinegar to drink, and was crucified be- 
tween two thieves, Luke xxiii. John 
•xix. Mai'k xv. 24, 25. — 6. In his bu- 
rial: not only, was he born - in another 
man’s house, but he was buried in ano- 
ther naan’s tomb ; for he had no tomb 
of his own, or family vault to be inter- 
red in. Is. liii. 10, &c. Matt. xiii. 46. 
The humiliation of Christ was neces- 
Ff 
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saty, 1. To execute the pui-pose of God, 
and covenant engagements of Christ,- 
Acts ii. 23, 24. Psal. xh 6, 7, 8—2. _,To 
fulfil the manifold types and j^redictions 
of the Old Testament. — 3. To satisfy 
the broken law of God, and purchase 
eternal redcmjjtion for us, Isa. liii. Heb. 
ix. 12, 15. — 4..- To leave us an unspotted 
pattern of holiness and patience under 
suffering. Gill’s Body o f Dro. p. 66, 
vol. ii. Brown’s JVat. and Re-v. Religion, 
p. 357 ; Ridgley’s Body of JDiv. qu. 48. 

HUMIIilTY, a disposition of mind 
wherein a person has a low opinion of 
himself and his advantages. It is a 
branch of intemal worship, or of experi- 
mental religion and godliness. It is the 
effect of divine grace operating on the 
soul, and always characterises the true 
Christian. The heathen ]5hilosophcrs 
were so little acquainted with this vir- 
tue, that they had no name for it: what 
they meant by the woixl we use, was 
meanness and baseness of mind. To 
consider this grace a little more parti- 
cularly, it may be observed, 1. That hu- 
mility does not oblige a man to wrong 
tlie truth, or himself, by entertaining a 
meaner or worse opinion of himself 
than he deserves. — 2. Nor docs it oblige 
a man, right or wrong, to give every 
body qlse the jireference to himself. 
A wise man cannot believe himself in- 
ferior to the ignorant multitude ; nor the 
virtuous man that he is not so good as 
those whose lives are vicious. — 3. Nor 
does it oblige a man to treat himself witli 
contempt in his words or actions: it 
looks more like affectation than humility, 
when a man says such things in his own 
dispraise as others know, or he himself 
believes, to be false: and it is plain, also, 
that this is often done merely as a bait 
to catch the praises of others. Humility 
consists, 1. In not attributing to ourselves 
any excellence or good which we have 
not. — ■2. In not over-rating any thing we 
do.~3. In not taking an immoderate de- 
light in ourselves. — 4. In not assuming 
more df the praise of a quality or action 
than belongs to us. — 5. In an inward 
sense of our many imperfections and 
sins. — 6. In ascribing all we have and | 
are to .the grace of God. Trite humility 
will ex/ires's itself, 1 ., By the modesty pt 
our appearance. The humble man wiU 
consider his age, abilities, character, 
function, 6cc. and act accordingly. — ^2. 
By the modest)'’ of our pursuits. Wc' 
shall not aim at any thing above our 
strength, but prefer a good to p great 
name. — 3. It will express itself by the 
modesty of our conversation and beha- 
S'iour : we shall not be loquacious, obsti- 
nate, forward, envious, discontented, or 


ambitious. The advantages of Inanili- 
ty are numerous : 1. It is well pleasing 
to God, 1 Pet. in. 4. — 2. It has great in- 
fluence on us in the performance of all 
other duties, praying, hearing, convei-se. 
See. — 3. It indicates that more grace 
shall be given, James iv. 6. Ps. xxv. 9. 
—4:. It preserves the soul in gi’eat tran- 
quillity and contentment, Ps. lxix._ 32, 
33. — 5. it makes us patient and resign- 
ed under afflictions, Job i. 22. — 6. It en- 
ables4is to exercise moderation in every 
thirtg. 7’o obtain this excellent spirit 
we should remember, 1. The example 
of Christ, Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8.-2. That hea- 
ven is a place of humility. Rev. v. 8. — 3. 
That our sins are numerous, and deserve 
the gi-eatest punishment, Lam. iii. 39. — 
4. That humility is the way to honour, 
Prov. xvi. 18. — 5. That the greatest 
promises of good are made to the hum- 
ble, Is. Ivii. 15. Ivi. 2. 1 Pet. v. 5. Ps. 
cxlvii. 6. Matt. v. 5. Gi'dve’s Mor, 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 286 ; Evans’s Christian 
Temper, vol. i. ser. 1 ; Watts on Hit- 
mility ; Baxter’s Christian Directory, 
V. l. p. 49.6 ; Hale’s Cont. p. 110 ; Gill’s 
Bodxj of Div. p. 151, vol. iii- Walker’s' 
Ser. iv.’ ser. 3. 

HUSBAND, duties of. See Mar- 
riage ST.'i.TE. 

HUSSITES, a party of reformers, 
the followers of John Huss. — John Huss, 
from whom the Hussites_ take ^ their 
name, was born in a little village in Bo- 
hemia, called Huss, and lived at Prague 
in the highest reputation, both on ac- 
count of tile sanctity of his manners and 
the purity of his dhetrine. Pie Avas_ dis- 
tinguished by his uncommon erudition 
and eloquence ; and performed at the 
same time the functidns of professor of 
divinity in the university, and of ordi- 
nary pastor in the church of , that city. 
He adopted the sentiments of Wickliffe 
and the W aldenses ; and, in the year 
1407, began openly to oppose and preach 
against divers errors in doctrine, as well 
as corruptions in ])oint of discipline, then 
reigning in the church. Huss likewise 
endeavoured to the utmost of his power 
to withdraw the university of Prague 
from the jurisdiction of Gregory XII. 
whom the king of Bohemia' had hitherto 
acknowledged as the ti’ue and lawful 
head of the church. This occasioned 
a violent quarrel between the incensed 
archbishop of Prague and the zealous 
reformer, which the latter inflamed and 
augmented from day to day, by his pa- 
thetic exclamations against the court of 
Rome, and the corruption that prevail- 
ed among the sacerdotal order. 

There were other circumstances that 
contributed to inflame the reseiitment 






outlie clergy v-^ainst him. He adopted 1 on his knees, sang portions of psalra^ 
the philosophical opinions of the Real- ' loolced steadfastly towards heaven, and 
isLs and vehemently opposed and even ■ repeated these words : “Into thy hands, 
persecuted the Hommalists, v-hose O Lord, do I commit my spirit; thou 
number and influence were consider- hast redeemed me, O most good and 
able in the university of Prague. He faithful God. Lord Jesus Christ, assist 
also multiplied tlie number of his ene- and help me,' that with a firm and pre- 
mies in the vear 1408, by procuring, sent mind, by thy most powerful gi-ace 
through his own credit, a sentence in I may undergo this most cruel and igno- 
favour of the Bohemians, who disputed minions death, to which I am condemned 
with the Germans concerning the num- 1 for preaching the truth of thy most holy 
her of suffrages which their respective ' Gospel.” ^Vhen the chain was put 
nations were entitled to in all matters j upon him at the stake, he said ■with a 
that were carried by election in this smiling countenance, “My Lord Jes^ 
university. In consequence of a decree Christ was bound with a harder chain 
obtained ‘in favour of the former, which than this for my sake, and why should I 
restored them to their constitutional be ashamed of this old^rusty one?” 
right of three suffrages -usuiped by the When the faggots were piled_ up to his 
latter, the Germans withdrew from very neck, the duke of Bavaiia was of- 
Prague, atid in the year 1409 founded a ficious enough to desire him to abjure, 
new academy at Lcipsic. This event no “No,” says Plugs, “I never preached 
sooner happened, than Huss began to any doctrine of an evil tendency ; and 
inveigh, with greater freedom than hej what I taught with my lips, I seal with 
had done before, against the vices and my blood.” He said to the executioner, 
corruptions of the clergy-; and to re- “Are you going to burn a goose? In 
commend in a public manner the wri- J one century you will have a S7uan you 
tings and opinions of Wickliffe, as far as can neither roast nor boil.” If he were 
they related to the papal hierarchy, the i prophetic, he must have meant Luther, 
despotism of the court of Rome, and iVho had a swan for his arms. The fire 
the corruption of the clergju Hence an was then applied to the faggots; when 
accusation -was brought against him in the martyr sang a liymn v/ith so loud 
the year 1410, before the tribunal of and cheerful a voice, that he Avas heard 
John'XXIII. by whom he Avas solemnly through all the cracklings of the gom- 
Gxpelled from the communion of the bustibles and the noise of the multitude, 
ciiurch. NotAvithstanding this sentence At last his voice Avas cut short, after he 
of excommunication, he proceeded to had uttered, “ Jesus Christ, thou Son -of 
expose the Romish church Avith. a for- the living God, have mercy upon me.” 
titude and zeal- that Avere almost uni- and he Avas consumed in a most misera- 
versally applauded. ble manner. ' The duke of Bavaria or- 

This eminent man, whose piety Avas dered tlie executioner to throAv all the 
equally sincere and fervent though his mavtvr’s clothes into the flames : after 
zeal Avas perha])S too violent, and his Avlrlch his ashes Avere carefully collect- 
pi-udencc not abvays circumspect, Avas ed, and cast into the Rhine. . _ 
summoned to appear before the council But the cause in Avhich this eminent 
of Constance. ^ Secured, as he thought, man Avas engaged did not die Avith him. 
from the rage of his enemies, by the His disciples adhered to their master’s 
safe conduct granted him Ijy the empe- doctrines after liis death, Avhich broke 
ror Sigism'und for his journey to Con- out into an open Avar. John Ziska, a 
stance, his residence in tliat place, and Bohemian knight, in 1420, put himself 
his return to his OAvn country, John Huss at the head of the Hussites, Avho Avere 
obeyed the order of the council, and ap- noAv become a veiy considerable patty, 
peared before it to demonstrate his in- and threw off the despotic yoke of Si^^ 
nocence, and to prove that the 'charge mund, Avho had treated their brethren 
of his hatung deserted the church of in the most barbarous manner. Ziska 
Rome Avas entirely groundless. H 0 AV 7 Avas succeeded by Procopius in the year 
ever, his enemies so far prevailed, that, 1424. Acts of barbarity Avere committed 
by the most scandalous breach of public on both sides ; for notAvithstanding the 
faith, he Avas cast into pi’ison, declared irrcconcilcable opposition betAveen the 
a heretic, because he refused to plead religious sentiments of the contending 
gnjlty against the dictates of his cop- parties, they both agreed in this one 
science, in obedience to the counbil, and horrible principle, that it Avas innocent 
bmpt alive in 1415 ; a punishm.ent and laAvful to ]3ersecute and extiipate 
Avhich he_ endured Avith unparalleled Avith fire and SAvord the enemies of the 
magnanimity and resolution. vVhen lie true religion ; and such they recipro- 
came to the place of ecte'eution, he fell cally appeared to each otlve’r. These 
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commotions in a great measure subsiclecl 
b}”- the interference of tlie council of Ba- 
sil, in the year 1433. 

The Hussites, who were divided into 
two parties, viz. the Calixtines and tlie 
Taborites, spread over all Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and even Silesia and Poland ; 
and there are, it is said, some remaiins 
of them still subsisting in those parts. 
Broughton’s Diet. Middle.ton’’6 Rvan. 
Biog. vol. i. Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. 

HUTCHINSQNIANS, the followers 
of John Hutchinson, who Avas born in 
Yorkshire in 1674. In the eai'ly part of 
his life he served the duke of Somerset 
in the capacity of steward ; and in the 
course of his travels from place to place 
employed himself in collecting fossils. 
We are told that the large and noble 
collection bequeathed by Dr. WoodAvard 
to the UniA'crsity of Cambridge Avas ac- 
tually made by him, and even unfairly 
obtained from him. In 1724, he pub- 
lished the fir^t part of his curious book, 
called Moses’s Prineijiia, in Avhich he 
ridiculed Dr. 'W oodAvard's Natural His- 
tor)' of the Earth, and exploded the 
doctrine of 'gravitation established in 
NeAvton’s Principia. In 1727, he pub- 
lished a second part of Moses’s iS'in- 
cipia, containing the principles of the 
Scriihure philosophy. From .this time 
to his death he published a A'olume 
every year or tAvn, Avhich, AVith the 
tnanuscripts he left behind, avci-c pub- 
lished in 1748, in 12 volumes, 8\'o. On 
the Monday before his death. Dr. Mead 
urged him to be bled ; saying, pleasant- 
ly, “I Avill soon send you 'to Moses,” 
meaning his studies ; but Mr. Hutchin- 
son taking it in the literal sense, an- 
SAvered in a rnuttenng tone, " I believe, 
doctor, you will and Avas so disple.as- 
ed, that he dismissed him for another 
phj^sician ; but- he died in a fcAv days 
after, August 28, 1737. 

It appears to be a leading sentiment 
of this denomination, that all our ideas 
of divinity are formed from the ideas in 
nature, — that nature is a standing lAic- 
ture, and Scripture an application 'of the 
several parts of the picture, to draAv out 
to, as the great things of God, in order 
to rcfoi-m our mental concc]>tions. To 
lAi-oye this point, they allege, that the 
Sci^turcs declare the invisible things 
of God from the formation of thenvotld 
are clearly seen, being undet stood by 
the things nuhich are made; even his 
eternal power and Godhead, Rom. i. 20. 
The heavens nnist declare God’s righ- 
teousness and truth in the congregation 
of the saints, Psal. Ixxxix. 5. And in 
short the.Avhole system of nature, in one 
A’oice of analogy, declaros and giA’^es us 


ideas of his , gloiw, and sIioavs us hr.s 
handy-Avqrk. _ M''e cannot haA^e any 
ideas of invisible things till tliey" are 
pointed out to us by revelation : and as 
Ave cannot knoAv them immediately, 
such as they are in themselves, after 
the manner in which Ave knoAv sensible 
objects; they must be communicated to 
us by the mediation of such things as we 
already comprehend. For this reason 
the Scripture is found to have a lan- 
guage of its OAvn, Avhich does not consist 
of Avords, lint of signs or figures taken- 
from visible things : in consequence of 
Avhich the Avorld Avhich we noAv see be- 
comes a sort of corhmentary on the 
mind ot God, and explains the Avorld in 
Avhich we believe. The doctrines of the 
Christian faith are attested by the Avhole 
natural Avorld : they are recorded in a 
language Avhich has never been con- 
founded ; -they are Avritten in a text 
Avhich shall never be corrupted. 

The Hutchinsonians maintain that the 
gi-eat mystery of the trinity is conveyed 
to our understandings by ideas of sense ; 
and that the created substance of the 
air, or heuA’-en, in its three-fold agency 
of fire, light, and spirit, is the enigma o'f 
the one essence or one JehoAmh.in three 
persons. Tlie unity of essence is exhi- 
bited, by its unity of sulistance ; the tri- 
nity of conditions, fire, light, and spirit. 
Thus tlie one substance of the air, or 
heaven in its three conditions, shoiys tbe 
unity in trinity; and its three conditions 
in or of one substance, the trinity in 
unity. For. (says this denommarion) if 
Avc con.snlt the Avritings of the Old and 
Ncav Testament, avc shall find the per- 
sons of tlie Deity represented under the 
names and characters of the three ma- 
terial agents, fire, light, and spirit, and 
their actions cxjircssed by the actions 
of these their cmbltms. The Father is 
called a consuming fire ; and his judicial 
liroceedin.gs are spoken of in Avords 
Avhich denote the several actions ef fire, 
.Jehovah is a consuming fire — Our God 
is a consuming fire, Deut. iv. 24. Hell, 
xii. 29. The Son has the name of light, 
and his purifying actions ^nd offices are 
described by Avords Avhicl^ denote the 
actions and blhces of light. He is the 
true light,which lightctll every man that 
comethfnto the world, foMn i. 9. Mai. 
iv. 2. The Comforter has the name of 
bpint ; and his animating and su.staining 
offices are described bA’ Avords, for the 
actions and offices of the material spirit. 
His actions in the spiritual economy are 
a.grecable to his type in the natural 
economy; -such as inspiring, impelling, 
driAung, leading. Matt. ii. 1. The phi- 
losophic sy.steni of the Hutchinsonians 
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is derived frofa the Hebrew Scriptures. ’ bim^ he explains to be a hieroglyphic of 
The truth of it rests on these su]>posi- | di^dne constioiction, or a sacred image, 
tions. 1. That the Hebrew language to describe, as far as figures could go, 
Wits formed under divine inspiration, the humanity united to Deity : and so 
edther all at once, or at different times, he treats of several other words of si- 
•as occasion required; and that, the Di- milar import. From all wliich he con- 
vine Being had a view- in consti'ucting cludedj that the rites and ceremonies of 
it, to the various revelations which he the Jewish dispensation were so many 
in all succeeding times should make in delineations of Christ, in what he was 
that language : consequently, that its to be, to do, and to suffer; that the 
words must be the most proper and de- early Jews knew them to be types of 
terminate to convey such truths as the his actions and suffeinngs ; and, by per- 
Deity, during the Old Testament dis- forming them as such, were so far 
pens’ation, thought fit to make known to Christians both in faith and practice, 
tile .sons of men. Farther than this; The , Hutchinsonians have, for the 
tliat the inspired penmen of those ages most part, been men of devout minds, 
at least ivcre under the guidance of zealous in the cause of Christianity, 
heaven in the choice of woi'ds for re- and untainted with heterodox opinions, 
cording what was revealed to them: which have .so often divided the church 
tlierefore that the Old Testament, if of Christ. The names of Romaine, Bi- 
tlie language be riglitly understood, is shop Horne, Parkhurst, and others of 
the most determinate in its meaning of this denomination, will be long esteemed, 
any other book under heaven. — 2. That both for the piety they possessed, and 
whatever is recorded in the Old Testa- the good they have been the instru- 
ment is strictly and literally true, al- ments of promoting amongst mankind. — 
lowing only for a few common figures Should the reader wish to know more 
of rhetoric: that nothing contrary to of the jihilosophical and theological 
ti’uth is accommodated to vulgar ap- opinions of Mr. Hutchinson, he may 
prehensions. ' ' consult a woi’k, entitled “ An Abstract 

In proof of this, the Hutchinsonians of the Y^orks of John Hutchinson, Esq 
argue in this' manner. The primary Edinburgh, 1753.” See also Jon'e^s 
and ultimate design of revelation is in- Life of Bishofi Home, 2d edit. Jones’s 
deed to teach men divinity; but in sub-^ Worh; Spearman’s. Inquiry, p. 260- 
serviency to that, geogi’aphy, histoiy, 273. 

and chronology, are occasionally intro- HYMN, a song or ode in honour of 
duced ; all which a^e allowed to be just the Divine Being. St. Hilary, bishop of 
and authentic. There are also innume- Poictiers, is said to have been the first 
rable references to things of nature, and who composed hymns to be sung in 
descriptions of them. ■ If, then, the foi'- churches, and was followed .by St. Am- 
mer are just, and to be depended on, brose. Most of those in the Roman 
for the same reason the latter ought to breviary were composed b}’’ Prudeiitius. 
be esteemed philosophically true. Far- The hymns or odes of the ancients ge- 
ther : they think it not unworthy of nerally consisted of three sorts of stan- 
God,that he'should make it a secondary zas, one of which was sung by the band 
end of his revelation to unfold the se- as they walked from east to west ; ano- 
crets of his works ; as the primary was ther was performed as they .returaed 
to make known the mysteries of his na- from west to east ; the third part was 
ture, and the designs of his gracej that sung before the altar. The ' Jewish 
men might thereby be led to admire and hymns were accompanied ’ with tium- 
adore the wisdom and goodness v/hich, pets, drums, and cymbals, to assist the 
the great Author of the universe has voices of the Levites and the people, 
displayed throughout all his Avorks. And We have had a considerable number of 
as our minds are often referred to na- hymns composed in our own country, 
tural things for ideas of spiritual truths. The most esteemed are those of Watts, 
it is of great imponance, in order to Doddridge, Newton, and Hart. As to 
conceive aright of divine matters, that selections, few, are superior to Dr. 
our ideas of the natural things referred Rippon’s and Dr. Williams’s. See 
to be strictly just and true. Psalmohy. 

Mr. Hutchinson found that the He- HYPOCRISY is a' seeming or pro- 
brew Scriptures had some capital woixls, fessing to be Avhat in truth and reality 
which he thought had not been duly Ave are not. It consists in assuming a 
considered and understood ; and which, character Avhich Ave are conscious does 
Imhas enaeavoured to prove/ contain in not belong to us, and by Avhich we in- 
their I’adiral meaning the greatest and tentionally impose upon the judgment 
most comral^blp tfidhs, The cheru- arid opinion of mankind concerning us 
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The name is borrowed from the Greek 
tongue, in which it primarily signifies 
the profession of a stage player, which 
is to express in speech, hn.bit, and ac- 
tion, not his own person and 'manners, 
but his whom he undcrtalces to repre- 
sent. And so it is; for the very essence 
of hypoci'isv lies in apt imitation and de- 
ceit; in acting the jiart of a member of. 
Christ without any saving grace. I'lie 
hypocrite is a double pcr.son ; he has 
one person, which is natural ; another, 
which is artificial: the first he keeps to 
himself; the other he ]3uts on as lie 
doth his clothes, to make his ajjpear- 
ance in before men. It was ingeniousl)'^ 
said by Basil, “ that the hyjpcntc has 
not put off the old man, but jnit on the 
new upon it.” Hypocrites liavc been 
divided into four soVts. 1. The worldly 
hypocrite, who makes a profession of 
religion, and pretends to be religiou.s, 
merely from worldly considerations, 
Matt, xxiii. 5. — 2. The Icf^al liypocrite, 
who relinquishes his vicious jiractices, 
in order thereby to merit heaven, while 
at the same time lie has no real love to 
God, Rom. X. 3. — 3. The cyantfelical: 
hypocrite, whose religion is nothing 
more than a bare conviction of sin; who 
rejoices under the idea that Christ died 
for him, and yet has no dc.sire to live a 
holy life, Matt. xiii. 20. 2 I’et. ii. 20. — d. 
The aUliusiastic hi-jiocrite, who has an 
imaginary sight of Ins sin, and of Chri.st; 
talks of remarkable impulses and liigh 
feelings ; and thinks himself very wise 
and good while he lives in the’ most 
scandalous practices, Matt.- xiii. 39. 2 
Cor. xi. 14. Creole on Hiijiocrhy ; 
Decoctlcgon’s Sermon on Ps. li. G. 
Grove's Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 2J3. 
South's Scr. on Job viii. 13. vol. 10; 
Bellamy's Peliff. Del. p. 1G6. 

HYPOSTASIS, a term literallv sig- 


JAN 

nifyin;^_ substance or subsistence, or that 
which is put and stands under, another 
thing, and sujDports it, being Its base, 
ground, or foundation. Thus faith is 
the substantial foundatidn of things 
hoped for, Heb.,xi. 1. The word is 
.Greek, vroa-raens, Compounded of vrro, 
S7tb, under; and io-TTixfu, “s(o,” I stand, 

1 exist, q. d. “ subsistentia. It likewise 
signifies confidence, stability, firmness, 

2 Cor. ix. 4: It is also used for person, 
ticb. i. o. Thus we hold that there is 
but one nature or essence in God, but 
three hypostases or persons. The word 
has occasioned great dissensions in the 
ancient church, first among the Greeks, 
and afterwards among the Latins ; but 
an end \vas put to them by a synod held 
at Alexandria about the year 362, at 
which St. Athanasius assisted; from' 
which time the Latins made no great 
scru])le of saying three hypostases, nor 
the Greek of three persons. The /;?/- 
postatkal union is the union of the hu- 
man nature of Chri.st with the divine-: 
constituting two natures in one person, 
and not two persons in one nature, as 
the Kestorians believe. See Jesus 
CinasT. 

H YPSISTARII, (formed from u\licrri[)r, 
“highest,”) a sect of heretics in tire 
fourth century; thus called from the 
profession they made of worshipping 
the Most High God. 

The doctrine of the Hypsistarians 
was an assemblage of Paganism, Juda- 
ism, and Christiamiv. — They adored 
the Most High God with the Christians; 
but they also revered fire and lamps 
\\ itli the Heathens, and obscn-cd tire 
s.ibbath, and the distinction of clean and 
unclean things, ivith the Jews. The 
Hypsisttirii bore a near .resemblance to 
the Euchites, or McssalianS. 
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JACOBITES, a sect of Christian's in 
Syria ‘ and Mesopotamia ; so called, 
cither from Jacob, a Syrian, who lived 
in the reign of the emperor Mauritius, 
or from one Jacob, a monk, who flou- 
rished in tlye year 550. 

The’Jacobitcs arc of two sects, some 
followiu.g the rites of the Latin church, 
and others continuing sejiaratcd from 
the rhurch of Rome. There is also a 
division among the latter, who have two 
rival patriarchs. As to their belief, 
they hold but one nature in Jesus Christ : 


with respect to pui’gatory, and prayers 
for the dead, they arc of the same opi- 
nion with the Greeks and other eastern 
Christians. They consecrate unleaven- 
ed bread at the cucharist, and are 
a.gaiiist confession, believing that it is 
not of divine institution. 

JANSENISTS, a sect of thc'Roman 
Catholics in France who followed the 
opinions of Jansenius (bishop of Ypres, 
and doctor of divinity of the universities 
of Louvain and Douay,) in relation to 
grace mid predestination. 



In the veav >i'640, the two universities 
iust mentioned, and particularly father 
Molina and father Leonard Celsus,_ 
thought fit to condemn the opinions of 
the Jesuits on grace and free will. 
Tliis having set the controversy on foot, 
Jansenius opposed to the doctrine of the 
Jesuits the sentiments of St. Augiistinc, 
and 'wi'ote a treatise on grace which he 
entitled Augustinns. This treatise was 
attacked by the Jesuits, who accused 
Jansenius of maintaining dangerous and 
heretical opinions; and afterwards, in 
1642, obtained of Pope Urljan VIII. a 
formal condemnation of the treatise 
wrote by Jansenius ; when the partisans 
cf Jansenius gave out that this bull was 
spurious, and composed by a person en- 
tirely devoted to the Jesuits. After the 
death of Urban VIII. Ihe affair of Jan- 
senism began to be more warmly con- 
troverted, and gave birth to a great 
number of polemical writings concern- 
ing gi’ace ; and what occasioned some 
mirth, were the titles which each party 
gave to their writings ; one writer pub- 
lished the Torch of St. Jtcgjisthie; 
another found Snujfers of St. Augus- 
tine's Torch; and father Veron formed 
A Gag for the Jansenists, &c. In the 
vear 1650, sixty-eight bishops of France 
subscribed a letter to pope Innocent X. 
to obtain an inquiry into and condemna- 
tion of the five following propositions, 
extracted from Jansenius’s Augustinus : 

1. Some of God’s commandments are 
impossible to be observed by the righ- 
teous, even though they endeavour lyith 
all their power to accomplish them. — 

2. In the state of corrupted nature, we 
are incapable of resisting inward grace. 
— 3. Merit and demerit, in a state of 
cornipted nature, do not depend on a 
liberty which excludes necessity, liut on 
a liberty which exclu^les constraint. — 4. 
The Semi-pelagians admitted the ne- 
cessity of an inward preventing gi-ace 
for the performance of each particular 
act, even for the beginning of faith; 
but they were heretics in maintaining 
that this grace was of such a nature that 
the will of man was able either to re- 
sist or obey it. — 5. It is Semi-pelagian- 
ism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or 
.shed his blood, for aU .mankind in ge- 
neral. 

In the year 1652, the pope appointed 
a congregation for examining into the 
dispute relative to grace. In this con- 
gregation Jansenius was condemned'; 
and the bull of condemnation published 
in May, 1653, filled all the .pulpits in 
Paris with violent outcries and alarms 
against the Jansenists. In the year 1656, 
pope Alexander VII. issued out another 


bull, in which he condemned the five 
propositions of Jansenius. However, the 
Jansenists affirmed that these proposi- 
tions were not to be found in this book ; 
but that some of his enemies having 
caused them to be printed on a sheet, 
inserted them in the book, and thereby 
deceived’ the pope. At last Clement 
XI. put an end to the dispute' by his con- 
stitution of July !?■, 1705, in \Yhich, after 
having recited the constitutions of his 
predecessors in relation to this affair, he 
declared, “That, in order to pay a 
proper obedience to the papal constitu- 
tions concerning the present question, 
it is necessary to receive them with a 
respectful silence.” The clergy of Pa- 
ris, the stime year, approved and ac- 
cepted this bull, and none darpd to op- 
pose it. This is the famous buff Uni- 
genitus, so called from its beginning 
ivith the words, Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
&c. Avhich has occasioned so much con- 
fusion in France. 

It was not only on' account of their 
embracing the doctrines of Augustine, 
that the Jesuits ivei'e so irnbittered 
against them; but that which' offended 
the Jesuits, and the other creatures of 
the Romap pontiff, Avas, their strict 
piety, and severe moral discipline. The 
Jansenists cried out, against the cornip- 
tions of the church of Rome, and com- 
plained that neither its doctrines nor 
morals retained any traces of their for- 
mer'purit 3 ^ Tliey repi’oached the clergy 
with an univcrsalidepravation of senti- 
ments and manners, and an entire for- 
getfulness of the dignity of their cha- 
racter and the duties of their vocation ; 
they censured the licentiousness of the 
monastic orders, and insisted upon the 
necessity of reforming their discipline 
according to the rules of sanctity, ab- 
stinence, and self-denial, that were ori- 
ginally prescribed by their respective 
founders. They maintained, also, that 
the people ought to be carefull}'- in- 
structed in all the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity; and that, for this 
puimose, the Holy Scriptures and pub- 
lic liturgies .should be offered to their 
perusal in their mother tongue; and, 
finally, they looked upon it as a? matter 
of the highest moment to persuade all 
Christians that time piety did not con- 
sist in the observance of pompous rites, 
or in the j>crfofmance of external acts 
of devotion, but in inward holiness and 
divine love. 

notwithstanding the above-mentioned 
sentiments, the Jansenists hai^e been 
accused of puperstition and fanaticism ; 
and, on account of their severe disci- 
pline and practice, have been denomi- 
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nated Rigoin'ists. It is said, that they 
made repentance consist chiefly in those 
voluntary sufferings which the trans- 
gressor inflicted upon himself, in pro- 
poi’tibn to the nature of his crimes and 
the degree of his guilt. Tliey tortured 
•and-macei’ated their bodies Ijy painful 
labour, excessive abstinence7 continual 
prayer, and contemplation : nay, they 
carried these austerities, it is said, to so 
high a pitch, as to place merit in them, 
and to consider those as the sacred -vic- 
tims of repentance who liad gradually 
put ah end to their days b'y their exces- 
sive abstinence and laboui’. Dr. Haweis, 
however, in his Cliurch Histoiy, ,(vol. 
iii. p. 46,) seems to form a more favour- 
'able opinion of them. “ I do Aot,” says 
he) “readily receive the accusations 
that Papists or Protestants have, object- 
ed to them, as over rigorous and lanar 
tic in dieir devotion ; .but . I will - admit 
many .things might be blameable': a 
tincture of popery might drive them to 
push 'monkish austerities too fai‘, and 
secretly to place some merit in mortifi- 
cation, which they in general disclaim- 
ed ; yet, with all that can be said, surely 
the root of the matter Avas in them. 
Wlieu I read Jansenius, or his disciples 
Pascal or Quesnel, I boAV before suclr 
distinguished excellencies, and . confess 
them mv brethren ; shall I sa3'-.my fa- 
thers? Their principles are pure and 
evangelical ; their morals formed upon | 
the apostles and prophets ; and thejr ’ 
zeal to amend and convert, blessed Avith 
eminent success.” 

IBERIANS, a denomination of east-- 
era Christians, Avhich derive their name 
from Iberia, a province of Asia noAV 
called ■ Georgia : hence they are also 
called Georgians. Their tenets are said 
to be .the same Avith those of the Greek 
church ; -Avhich see. 

ICO.NOCLASTES, or Iconoclas- 
TjE, breakers of images : a name Avhich 
the church of Rbnie gives to all Avho re- 
ject the use of images in religious mat- 
ters. The Avord is Greek, formed from 
Eixu'v imago, and x^acrreiv rianpt^re, “to 
break.” In this sense n’Jt only there- 
formed, but some of the eastern church-' 
es, are called iconoclastes, and esteemed 
bj"- them heretics, as opposing the Avor- 
ship of the images of God and the saints, 
and breaking their figures and repre- 
sentations in churches. 

•TIao , opposition, to images began in 
Gydece;;}lnder the reign of Bardanes, 
Avho.Av’as'.created emperor of the Greeks 
a little after, ■,'the'commencement of the 
eighth century, Avhen the .Avoi'ship of 
them became common.' See Image, But 
the tumults occasioned by it were qu'ell- 
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ed bya reA'olution, avIucTi, in 713, de- 
pri'vech Bardanes of the imperial tlirone. 
The, dispute, hoAvcver, broke out'-Avith 
redoubled fury under Leo the Isaurian. 
Avho .issued out an edict in the year 726, 
abrogating,' as some sa)', the Avorship of 
images; and o'fdering all the images, 
except that of Christ’s cinicifixion, to be 
remoA'ed out of the churches ; but, ac- 
cording to others, this edict only pro- 
hibiting. the paying to them any kind ot 
adoration or Avorship. This edict occa- 
sioned a chdl Avar, Avhich broke out in 
the islands of the Archipelago, and, by 
the suggestions of the priests and monks, 
i-avag’ed a part of Asia, and aftei’Avards 
reached Italy. The civil commotions 
and insurrections in Italy Avere chiefly 
promoted by the Roman pontiffs, Gre- 
gory I. and ll. Leo was excommunica- 
ted;' and his subjects in the Italian pro- 
vinces violated their allegiance, and 
rising in arms, either massacred or 
banished all the emperor’s deputies and 
officers. In consequence of these . pro- 
ceedings,. Leo assembled a .council at 
Constantinople in 730, Avhich degraded 
Germanus, bishop of that city, Avho Avas 
a patron of images ; and he ordered all 
the images to be publicly burnt, and in- 
flict^ a variety of severe .punishments 
upon such as Avere attached to. that ido- 
latrops Avorship. Hence arose tAvo fac- 
tions, one of Avnich adopted the adora- 
tion and Avorship of images, and on that 
account Avere called iconoduli or inco- 
nolatree; and the other maintained that 
•such Avorship Avas unlaAvful, and that 
nothing Avas more worthy the zeal of 
Chi-istians than to demolish and destroy 
those statues and pictures Avhich were 
the occasion of this gross idolatry ; and 
hence they Avere distinguished by the 
titles of icono-machi (from eixcov image, 
and fiaxw, I contend)' and iconoclhstss. 
The zeal of Gregory II. in faA'ou'r of 
image Avorship Avas not only irritated, 
blit even 'sui’passed, by his successor 
Gregory III. in consequence of Avhich 
the Italian proA’inces AvOre torn from the 
Grecian empire. Constantine,, called 
Coproiiimus, in 754, conA'ened a council 
at Constantinople, regarded by the 
Greeks as the seventh oecumenical 
council, which solemnly condemned the 
Avorship and use of image's. Those Avho, 
notwithstanding this decree of the coun- 
cil, raised commotions in the state, Avere 
severely punished, and neAV laAvs Avere 
enacted to set bounds to the violence of 
monastic rage. Leo IV. Avho Avas decla- 
red emperor in 775, pursued the same 
measures, and had recourse to the coer- 
cive influence of penal laAvs, in order to 
extirpate idolatry out of the Christia,Ui 
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church IreiTc; the wife of LcOj poison- 
ed her husl)ancl in 780 j assumed tlie 
reins of the cmpii’e during the minority 
'of her son Constantine; and in 786 sum- 
moned a council at Nice, in Bitlivnia, 
knoAvn by the name of the Spcond M- 
etne Council, which abrogated the laws 
and decrees against the nerv idolatiy, 
restored tlie rvorship^ of images and_ of 
the cross, and.denouiiced severe ]ninish- 
ments against those who maintained that 
God was the only object of religious aclo- 
ration. In this contest the Britons, Ger- 
mmis, and Gauls, were of opinion that 
images might be lawfully' continued in 
churches; but they considered the wor- 
ship of them as highly injurious and of- 
fensive to the Supreme Being. Charle- 
magne distinguished hiniself as a media- 
tor in this controversy: he ordercd'four 
books concerning images to be compo- 
sed, refuting the reasons ttrged bj' the 
Nicene bishops to justify the worship of 
images, which he sent to iVdrian, the 
Romfcu pontiff, in 790, in order to en- 
gage him to withdraw .his approljation 
of the decrees of the last council of Nice. 
Adrian w'rote an answer; and in 794 a 
council of 300 bishops, assembled by 
Chtirlemagne, at ' Franefort, on the 
Maine, confirmed the opinion contained 
in the four books, and solemnly con- 
demned the worship of. images. 

In the Greek church, after the banish- 
ment of Irene, the controversy concern- 
ing images broke out anew, and was car- 
ried on by the contending parties, during 
tlie half of the ninth century, with vari- 
ous and uncertain success. The empe- 
ror Niccphonis appears upon the whole 
to have been an enem)’^ to this idolatrous 
worship. His successor, Michael Curo- 
palates, surnamed Hhangabc, patroni- 
zed and encouraged it. But the scene 
changed on the accession ' of Leo, the 
Armenian, to the empire, ivho assem- 
bled a council at Constantinople, in 812, 
that abolished the decrees of the Nicene 
council. His successor, Michael, sur- 
named Balbuo, disapproved of the. wor- 
ship of images, and his son Theopnilus, 
treated them with great severity. How- 
ever, the empress Theodora, after his 
death, and during the minorit}'’ of her 
son, assembled a council at Constantino- 
ple in 842, which reinstated the decrees 
of the second Nicene council, and en- 
couraged image worshi]) by a law. The 
council held at the same place under 
Protius, in 879, and reckon-ed by the 
Greeks the eighth general council, con- 
firmed' and I’enewed the Nicene de- 
crees. In commemoration of this, coun- 
cil, a festival was' instituted by the su- 
perstitious Greeks, called the Feast of 
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Orthodoxy. The Latins -vyere generally 
of opinion that images might be suffer- 
ed, as the means of aiding the memorj' 
of the taithful, and of calling to their re'- 
membrance the pious exploits and vir- 
tuous actions of the persons whom they 
represented; but they detested all 
thoughts of paying them the least marks 
of relispous homage or adoration. The 
council of Pai'is assembled in 824 by 
Louis the Meek, resolved to allow the 
use of images in the churches, but se- 
verely prolnbited rendering them reli- 
gious worship : nevertheless, towards 
the conclusion of this century, the Gal- 
lican clergy, began to pay a kind of re- 
ligious homage to the images of saints, 
and their example was followed by the 
Gennans and other nations. _ However, 
tlielconoclastes still liad their adherents 
among the Latins; the most eminent of 
whom was Claudius, bishop of Turin, 
who, in 823, ordered all images, and 
even the crosses to lie cast out of the 
churches, and committed to the flames; 
and he wrote a treatise, in "which he de- 
clared both against the use and v/orship 
of them. He condemned relics, pilgi’im- 
ages to the Holy Land, and all voyages 
to the tombs of saints ; and to his wri- 
ting and labours it was owing, that the 
city of Turin, and the ad ipcent country, 
was, for a long time after his death, 
much less infected with superstition 
thap the other parts of Europe. _ The 
controversy concerning the sanctity of 
images was again revived by Leo, bishop 
of Chalcedon : in the 11th cyntury, on 
occasion of the emperor Alexius’s con- 
A erting the figures of silver that adorned 
the portals of the churches into money, 
in order to supply the exigencies of the 
state. The bishop obstinately maintain- 
ed that he Lad been guilty of sacrilege; 
and ]jublished a treatise in which he af- 
firmed, that in these images there I’e- 
sided an inherent sanctity, and that the 
adoration of Christians ought not to be 
confined to the persons represented by 
these images, but bxtend to the images 
themselves. The emperor assembled a 
council at Constantinople, which deter- 
mined that the images of Chi-ist and of 
the saints were to be honoured only with 
a relative worship ; and that the invoca- 
tion and worship Avere to be addressed 
to the saints only,’ as -the servants of 
Christ, and on account of their relation 
to him as their master. Leo, di_s.satisfied 
Avith these absurd and superstitious de- 
cision.s, was sent into banishnient._ In the 
Avestern church, the Avorship of images 
was disapproved, and opposed by seve- 
ral considerable parties, as the Petro- 
brussians, Albigenses, Waldenses, See. 
G g 
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till at length this id()l:it.r(n:s prart'rc ^v.^.s I sound; and at the sanie lime _r,iyrs rt"! 
abolished in manv parts of t’.ie Christian '■ thosc alarnis to cnu'-cii.pce n*. iiirh tlie 
M’orld bv the relormati’in. See Imaoi'.. !. eniptions ut bolder and iie; err eiu' lions 
ICOKOLATIC-E. or k;oxoi..'.TK]ts, ' often occasion.'’ .V voh 

those ■\vho Avor.ship images; a name .i. ser. •!. <S’'’?v;;o;;.y, \ ol. iii. .scr. ■}>. 

■which the Tconorlastes glee to those of j, Idler, vnl. i. p. .5, k 1. 1. 2. ( 'j~.i'/.rr>i 

the Romish communion, on account ot } Poemn, 22S, vol. i. duod. Johr.i^'jn's 
their adoriirg images^ and of rendering;, Pambler, yol. ib p. 162, ]63._ 
to them the worsiilp onlv due to God. j' lDOLArR\, the worshij) of idols, 
The tvord is formed from -ivuv, image, j or the act of ascribing to things and pei'- 
and Xar.-ia--', I rvorship. See last article, !i sons, properties -\vhich arc peculiar to 
and article Image. ! God alone. The i)rincipal sources of 

IDLENESS, a reluctancy to be em- | idolatry seem to be the extravagant ve- 
ployed in anv kind of -work'. The idle [ ncratio’n for creatures and beings from 
mtiii is in eveiy vietv both foolish and ! rvhich benefits accrue to men. Dr. Jor- 
ci-iminal. “He neither lives to God, to | tin .says, that idolatry had four privile- 
tlie -world, nor to himself. He docs hot ' ges to boast of. The first was a vene- 
Ilveto God, for he answers not *thc end j rablc anti quitv, more ancient than the 
for which he was brought into being. - Jewish religion; and _ idolaters might 
Existence is a saci’cd trust; bnt he who \ have said to the Israelites, ^^’hcrc was 
misemploys and sqiranders it away, thus j your religion before IMoscs and Abra- 
becomes 'treacherous to its Author, jj ham ? Go, and enquire in Chaldea, and 
'i'hose powers which should be employ- ij there x'on will find that your lathers 
cd in his service, and for the promotion ! served other gods. — 2.' It was wider 
of his glory, lie dormant. The time I spread than the Jcwi.sh religion, it was 
which should be sacred to Jehovah is the religion of the greatest, the wisest, 
lost ; and thus he enjoys no fellowship^ and the politest nation*' of tlie Chal- 
with God, nor any waj’' devotes himself deans, Egyptians, and Phccnicians, the 
to his jiraise. He lives not to the world, parents of civil government, and of arts 
nor for the benefit of his fellow-crca- and sciences. — 3. It was more adapted 
tures around him. 'i^ndlc all creation is to the bent which men have toward 
full of life and activity, and nothing v:.;ible and sensible objects, hlen want 
stands still in the universe, he remains gods who shall go before^ them, and be 
idle, forgetting that mankind are con- among them. God, who js every where 
nected ty various relations and mutual in power, and no where in appearance, 
dependencies, and that the order of the is hard to be conceived.— -4. It favoured 
■vyorld cannot be maintained without human ])assions: it required no morality: 
pei’petual circulation of active duties, its religious ritual consisted of splendid 
lie lives not to himself. Though he ima- ceremonies, revelling, dancing, noctur- 
gines that he leaves to others the drud- nal assemblies, impure and scandalous 
gery of life, and betakes himself to en- mystcr'ies, debauched priests, and gods, 
joyment and ease, yet, in fact, he has no who were both slaves and patrons to all 
tame pleasure. Wliile he is a blank in sorts of vices. 

society, he is no less a torment to him- “All the more remarkable false reli- 
self ; for he who knoAvs not Avhat it is to gions that have been or are in the Avorld, 
labour, knoavs not Avhat it is to enjov. recommend themselves by one or other 
He shuts the door against improvement j of these four piRdleges and characters.” 
cd'.eveay kind, Avhether of mindjbody, or I The first objects ot idolatrous Avor- 
fortune. Sloth enfeebles equally the i ship are thought to haA'e been the sun, 
bodily and the mental poAvei'S. His ' moon, and stars. Others think that an- 
claaracter falls into contempt. Disorder, ; gels Avere first Avorshipped. Soon after 
confusion, and embarrassment mark his j the flood Ave find idolatry gi'catly pre- 
whole situation. Idleness is the inlet to I A'ailing in the Avorkl. Alaranam’s fatlicr’s 
a Auiricty of other vices. It undermines family served other gods beynnd_ the 
every virtue in the soul. Violent pas- river Euphrates; and Laban had idols 
sions, like rapid ton’cnts, run their j Avhich Rachel brought along Avith her. 
course ; but after having overfloAved I In process of time, noted patriots, or 
tlieir i.anks, their'impetuosity subsides: { kings deceased, animals of various kinds, 
but sloth, c.s])ecially Avhen it is habitual, ])lants, stones, and, in fine, AA’hatever 
is like the slowly-iloAviug putrid stream, peo]fle took a fancy to, they idolized. 
Avhich stagnates in the marsh, breeds The Egiqilians, thoiigh high pretenders 
venomous animals and poisonous plants, to Avisdom, Avorshipped pied bulls, snipes, 
and infects Avith pestilential vapours the leeks, onions, See. The Greeks had 
whole country round it. Having once about 30,000 gods. The Gomerians de- 
taintod the soul, it leaA'es no part of it ified thcii; ancient kings , nor Avcrc die 
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Chaldeans, Romans, Jhinese, See. a whit JEHOVAH, one 'of the Scriptui'e 
less alji'uvd. Some violated the mostna- names of God, and peculiar to him, sig- 
tural afTcctions by m urdering multitudes nifying the Being who is self-existent, 
of their neighbours and children, under and gives existence to others. The 
pretence of sacrificing them to their god. name is also given to Christ, Is. 'xl. S. 
Some nations of Germany, Scandinavia, hnd is a proof of his godhead. Matt. iii. 
and Tartary, imagined that violent j 3. Is. vi. John xih 41. The Jews had so 
death in war, or by self-murder, was the I great a veneration for this name, thsit 
proper method of access to the fttture they left off the custom of pronouncing 
enjoyment of their gods. In far later it, wheteby its true pronunciation was 
times, about 64,080 persons v/ere sacri- forgotten.' They believe that whosoever 
ficed at the dedication of one idolatrous knows the time pronunciation of it can 
temple in the spade of four days in not fail to be heard of God. 

America. The Hebrews never had any JESUITS, or t/ia Society of Jesus f -a. 
idols of their own, but they adopted famous religious order bt the Romish 
those of the nations around. The vene-; Church, founded b}’’ Ignatius Loyola, a 
ration which the Papists ]3ay to the Vir- Sliani'sh .knight, in the sixteenth centu- 
gin Mary, and other saints and angels, ry. The plan which this fanat'c formed 
and to the bread in the sacrament, the of its constitution and laws,_ was sug- 
cross, relics, and- images, lays a founda- gested, as he gave out, by the immediate 
tion for the Protestants 'to charge' them inspiration of Heaven. But, notwith- 
with idolatiy, though they deiw the standing this high pretension, his design 
charge. It is evident that they worship met at first with violent opposition. The 
them, and that the\' justify the worship, pope, to whom Loyola had applied for 
but deny the idolatry of it, b)"^ distin- the sanction of his authority to confirm 
guishingsa/jorf//«a/efrom«//?rc;aewor- the institution, referred his petition to a 
ship : the one tlic}* call latria, the other committee of cardinals. They represen- 
didia : but this distinction is thought by ted the establishment to be unnecessary 
many of the Protestants to be vain, fu- as well as dangerous, and Paul refiised 
tile, and nugatory. to grant his approbation of it. At last, 

Idolati'}' has been divided into 7neta- Lo)^^ removed all his scimples, by an 
jihorical and jirofier. Bj’’ metaphorical offer which it Avas impossible for any 
idolatry, is m.eant that inordinate love pope to i-esist. He proposed, that be- 
of riches, honours, and bodil}’’ pleaspres, sides the three vows of ]ioverty, of chas 
Avhereby the passions and appetites of tity, and of monastic obedience, Avhich 
men are made superior to the Avill of are common to all, the orders of regu- 
God ; man, by so doing, making a god of lars, tlie membei’s of his society should 
himself and his sensual temper. Pro- take a fourth vow of obedience to the 
per idolatry is giving the divine honour pope, binding themselves to go whither- 
to another. The objects or idols of that soever he should command tor the sdr- 
honom* which are given are either per- vice of religion, apd Avithout requiring 
&onal, i. e. the idolatrous themseh'es, any thing from the holy see for their 
Avho become their oavii. statues; or in- support. At a time when the papal 
ternal, as false ideas, Avhich are set up authority had received such a shock by 
in the fancy instead of God, such as fan- the rcA'olt of so tnany nations from the 
eying God to be a light, flame, matter, Romish church, at a time Avhen every 
&c. only here, the scene lieing internal, part of the popish system Avas attacked 
the scandal of the sin is thereby abated; Avith so much Violence and success, the 
or external, as Avorshipping angels, the acquisition of a body of men, thus pecu- 
sun, stars, animals, &c. Tenison on Ido- liai-ly devoted to the -see of Rome, and 
latry; A. Yowiv on Idolatrotis Cor- whom it might set in opposition to all 
ruptions; Ridcfley^sBodyofDiv. qu. its enemies, Avas an object of the highest 
106. FelPs idolatry of Oreece and consequence. Paul, instantly perceiving 
Rome; Stillinffjleers idolatry of the this, confirmed the institution of the Je- 
Church of Rome ; Jortin’s Ser. vol. vi. siiits l>y liis bull ; granted the most am- 
ser. 18. pie privile.ges to the members of the 

JEALOUSY is that particular unea- society, and appointed Loyola to be the 
siness Avhich arises from the fear that fir.st general of the order. The event 
some I’fral may rob us of the affection of fully justified Paul’s discerament in ex- 
one Avhom Ave greatly love, oi’ suspicion pecting such beneficial consequences to 
that he has already done it. The first the see of Rome from this institution. In 
sort of jealousy is inseparable from loA’-e, less than half a centupji' the society ob- 
before it is in possession of its object ; tained establishments m eveiq' country 
the latter is unjust, generally mischierv- that adhered to tire Roman Catholic 
ans, and alAA'ays froulflesome. chni’ch ; its poAver and Avcalth increa.sed 
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amazingly; the number of its members 
oecame great ; their character as well 
as accomplishments were still greater; 
and the Jesuits were celebrated by the 
friends and dreaded by the enemies of 
tlie Romish faith, as the most able and 
enterprising order in the church. 

2.\Jcsziits, object of the order of . — 
The primary object' of almost all the 
monastic orders is to separate men from 
the world, and from any concern in its 
affairs. In the solitude and silence of 
tlie cloister, the monk is called to work 
out his salvation by^extraordinary acts 
of mortification and piety. He is dead 
to the world, and ought not to mingle in 
its transactions. He can be of no benefit 
to mankind but by his example and by 
his prayers. On the contraiy, the Je- 
suits are taught to consider themselves 
as'fonned for action. They are chosen 
soldiers, bound to exert themselves con- 
tinually in the service of God, and of the 
pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever 
tends to instruct the ignorant, whatever 
can be of use. to reclaim or oppose the 
enemies of the liol)'- see, is their proper 
oliject. That they may have full leisure 
for this active service, they are totally 
exempted from those functions, the per- 
formance of which is the chief business 
of other monks. They appear in no 
processions; they practise no rigorous 
austerities; they do not consume one 
half of their time in the repetition'of te- 
dious offices ; but they ai’e required to 
attend to all the ti’ansactions of the 
world on account of the influence which 
these mayhave upon religion : they are 
directed to study the dispositions of per- 
sons in high rank, and to cultivate their 
friendshi]5 ; and, by the very constitu- 
tion and genius of the order, a spirit of 
action and intrigue is infused into all its 
members. 

5. Jesiiits, feciiHarities of their jiolicy , 
and cfovermnent . — Other orders are to 
be' considered as voluntary associations, 
in which, whatever affects the whole 
Ipody, is regulated by the common suf- 
frage of all its members. But Loyola, 
full of the ideas of implicit obedience, 
which he had derived from his military 
profession, appointed that the govei-h- 
ment of his order should be p.urely mo- 
narchical. A general chosen for life, by 
deputies from the several provinces, 
possessed power that was supreme and 
indeiiendent,. extending to every jierson 
and to every, case. To his commands 
tliey wei-'’ rcqviired to yield not only 
outward obedience, but to yesign up to 
him the inclinations of their own wills, 
and tl e sentiments of their own under- 
standings. Such a singular form of po- 


licy could not fail to impress its charac- 
ter on all its members of the order, and 
to give a peculiar force to all its opera- 
tions. There has not been, perhajis, in 
the annals of mankind, any example of 
such a perfect despotism exercised, not 
over monks shut up in the cells of a con- 
vent, but over men dispersed among all 
the nations of the earth. As the consti- 
tutions of the order vest in the general 
such absolute dominion over all its mem- 
bers, they carefully provide for his be- 
ing perfectly inforined with respect to 
the character and abilities of his sub- 
jects. Every novice who offers himself 
as a candidate for entering into the or- 
der, is obliged to manifest his conscience 
to the superior, or a person appointed 
by him ; and is required to confess not 
only his sins and defects, but to discover 
the inclinations, the passions, and the 
bent, of the soul. This manifestation 
must be .renewed every six months. 
Each member is directed to observe the 
words and actions of the novices, and 
are bound to disclose every thing of im- 
portance concerning them to the supe- 
rior. In order that this scrutiny into 
their character may be as complete as 
possible, a long novitiate must expire, 
during which they pass through the se- 
veral gi'adations of I’ank in the society ; 
and they must have, attained the full 
age of thiity-thr.ee years before they 
can be admitted to take the final vows 
by which they become professed mem- 
bers. By these various methods, the su- 
perioi-s under whose immediate infec- 
tion the novices are placed, acquire a 
thorough knowledge of their disposi- 
tions luid talents; and the general,-by 
examinin.g the registers kept for this 
purpose, is enabled to choose the’instm- 
ments which his absolute power can 
employ in any service for which he 
thinks meet to destine them. 

4. JesTiits, jirogi'eas of the jiower^ and 
influence of . — As it was the professed 
intention dr this order to labour with 
unwearied zeal in promoting the salva- 
tion of men, this engaged them, of 
course, in many active functions. From 
their first institution, they considered 
the education of youth as their peculiar 
province: they aimed at being spiritua. 
.^ides and confessors ; they preached 
frequently in order to instruct the peo- 
ple; they set out as missionaries to con- 
vert unbelieving nations. Before t'he ex- 
piration of the sixteenth century, they 
hud obtained the chief direction of the 
education of 5'outh’in every Catholic 
country ih Europe. They had become 
the confessors of almost all its mor 
narchs ; a function of no small impor- 
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tance .in any reign, but, under a weak 
prince, superior, to that of minister.' 
Tliey wei’e the spiritual " guides of al- 
most every person eminen-t for rank or 
power ; they possessed the highest de- 
gree of confidence and interest Avith the 
papal court, as the most zealous and 
able champions for its authorit}'^ ; they 
liosscssed, at different periods, the dh 
rection of -^iie most considerable courts 
in Europe ; they mingled in all affairs, 
and took part in every intrigue and re- 
volution. But Avhile they thus -advan- 
ced in poAver, they increased also in 
A^malth ; various expedients Avere devi- 
sed for eluding the obligation of the voav 
of poverty. Besides the sources of 
Avealth common to all the regular clei-- 
g}-, the Jesuits possessed one Avhich Avas' 
peculiar to themselves. — ^Under the 
pretext of promoting the success of 
their missions, and of, facilitating the 
sup] 5 ort of their missionaries, they ob- 
tained a special license from_ the court 
of Rome, to trade Avith the nations Avhich 
they laboured to convert: in conse- 
quence of this, they engaged in an ex- 
tensive and lucyative commerce, both 
in the East and We.st Indies; they 
mened Avarehouses in different pai'ts of 
Europe, in Avhich . they vended their 
commodities. Not satisfied Avith trade 
alone, they imitated the example of 
other commercial societies, and aimed 
at obtaining , settlements. They acqui- 
i-ed possession, accordin.gly, of the large 
and fertile province of Paraguay, Avhich 
• stretches across the southern continent 
of 'America, from the bottom of the 
mountains of Potosi to the confines of 
the Spanish and Portuguese . settlements 
on the banks of^the river De la 'Plata. 
Here, indeed, it must be confessed, they 
Avere of seryice: they found the inhabi- 
tants in a state little'diiferent Irom that 
Avhich takes place among men Avhen 
they first begin to unite together; stran- 
gers to the arts ; subsisting precariously 
by hunting or fishing; and hai’dlv ac- 
quainted Avith the first principles of sub- 
ordination and government. — The Je- 
.suits set themselves to instruct and ci- 
vilize these savages : they taught them 
to cultivate the ground, build houses, 
and brought them to live together in 
villages, &c. They made them^taste the 
sAveets of society, and trained them to , 
arts and manufactures. ' Such Avas their ! 
power over them, that a fcAV Jesuits 
presided over some hundred thousand 
Indians. But CA’-en in this meritorious 
effort of the Jesuits for the., good of 
mankind, the genius and spirit of their 
order Avas .discernible': they plainly 
aimed at establishing in Paraguay an 


independent empire, subject to the so- 
ciety alone, and Avhich, by the suiiferior 
excellence of its constitution and police, 
could scarcely haA’-e failed to extend its 
dominion over all the southern continent 
of America. With this vieAv, in order 
to prevent the Spaniards or Portuguese 
in the adjacent settlements from acqui- 
ring any dangerous influence over the 
people Avithin the limits of the province 
subject to the society, the , Jesuits en- 
deavoured to inspire the Indians Avith 
hatred and contempt of these nations': 
they cut off all intercourse betAveen 
their subjects and the Spanish or Portu- 
guese- settlements, When they Avere 
obliged to admit any person in a. public 
character from the neighboui'ing go- 
vernments, they did not permit him to 
harm any conversation Avith their sub- 
jects; and no Indian Avas alloAved even 
to enter the house Avhere these strangers 
resided, unless in the presence of a Jesuit. 
In order to render any communication 
betAveen them as difficult as possible, 
they industriously avoided giving the 
Indians any krtoAvIedge of the Sjianish 
or of any other European lan,guage; but 
encouraged the different trill es Avhich 
they had civilized to acquire a certain 
dialect of the Indian tongue, and labour- 
ed to make that the universal language 
throughout their dominions. As all 
these precautions, Avithout 'military 
force, Avould haAm been insufficient to 
liave rendered their empire secure and 
permanent, they instructed their sub- 
jects in the European art of Avar, and' 
formed them into bodies completely 
armed, and Avell disciplined. 

5. Jesuits, fiernicious effects of t'his 
order in civil society . — ^Though it must 
be confessed that the Jesuits cultiA’ated 
the study of ancient literature, and con- 
tributed much toAvards the progress of 
polite learning ; though they haAie pro- 
duced eminent rhasters in every branch 
of science, and can boast of a number of 
ingenious authors; yet, unhappily for 
mankind, their vast influence has been 
often exerted Avith the mo.st fatal effects. 
Such was the tendency of that discipline 
observed by the society in forming its 
members, and such the fundamental 
maxims in its constitution, that every 
Jesuit Avas taught to regard the inte- 
rest of the order as the capital object to 
I Avhich every consideration Avas to be 
sacrificed. As the ,pro.sperity of the 
order Avas intimately connected with 
the preservation of the papal authority, 
the Jesuits, influenced by the same prin- 
ciple of attachment to the interest of 
their society,, have been the post zeal- 
ous patrons of those doctrines Avhich 
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tend to exalt ecclesiastical po-vver on j 
tlie iniins of civil government. They 
have attributed to the court of Home a 
jurisdiction as e.xtcnsivc and a.bsolute as 
was claimed by the most prcsimiptuons ! 
pontiifs in the dark ages. They have 
contended for the entire indejjchdcnce 
of ecclesiastics on the civil magistrates. 
They have published such tenets con- 
cerning the dut)' of opposing princes 
who were enemies of the Catholic faith, 
as countenancecl the most atrocious 
crimes, and tended to dissolve all the ’ 
ties which connect subjects with their j 
i-ulers. As the ordpr derived both re- ! 
putation and authority from the zeal 
Avith Avhich it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against the attacks 
of the rcformei’s, its members, proud of 
this distinctioh, have considered it as 
tlieir peculiar function to combat the 
opinions, and to check the progress of 
tlie Protestants. They have made use 
of every art, and have employed every 
weapon against them. They have set 
tliemselves in opposition -to eAmry gen- 
tle or tolerating measure in their fa- 
vour. They ha\'e incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil persecution. ^^HioeAmr 
recollects the events w’hich have hap- 
pened in Europe during two centuries, 
will find that the Jesuits may justly be 
considered as responsible for most of 
tlie pernicious effects arising from that 
corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from , 
tliose extravagant tenets concerning ec- 
clesiastical power, and from that intole- 
rant spirit Avhi^h hav'e been the disgrace 
cf the church of Rome throughout that 
period, and . Avhich liaA^e brought so 
many calamities upon society. 

6. Jesuits, do’ivnfall in Eurofie . — 
Such Avere the laAvs, the policy, and the 
genius of this formidable order; of 
which, hoAvever, a perfect knoAvledge 
has only been attainable' of late. Eu- 
rope had observed, for tAvo centuries, 
the ambition and'poAver of’ the order; 
but Avhile it felt many fatal effects of 
tliese, it could not fully discern tlie cau- 
ses to Avhich they Avere to be imputed. 
It Avas unacquainted Avith many of the 
singular regulations in the political con- 
stitution or government of the Jesuits, 
Avhich formed the enterprising spirit of 
intrigue that distinguished its members, 
and elevated the body itself to such a 
height of poAver. It Avas a fiindaracntal 
maxim Avilh the Jesuits, from their 
first institution, not to publish the mlcs 
of their order: these they kept conbcal- 
ed’ as an impenetrable mystery. They 
never communicated them to strangers, 
nor even to the greater part of their 


OAA'n mcmlier.s: thev refused to produce 
them Avhen required by couits of jus- 
tice; and by a stimige solecism in poli- 
cy, the civil’poAver in diflerent countries 
authorized or connived at the establish- 
ment of an order of men, AA’hose consti- 
tution and laAvs Avere concealed Aviih 
solicitude Avhich alone Avas a good rea- 
son for haA'ing excluded thOm. During 
the prosecutions AA’hich have been car- 
ried on against them in Portugal and 
France, the Jesuits haA'e been so incon- 
siderate as to produce the mysterious 
volumes of their institute. By the aid 
of these authentic records, the princi- 
jiles of their government ma}’’ be deli- 
neated, and the sources of their poAver 
investigated, Avith a dcgi’ee of certainty 
and precision Avhich, preA'ious to that 
CA'cnt, it Avas iinpossilile to attain. 

The pernicious effects of the spirit 
and constitution of this order rendered 
it early obnoxious to some of the ])rin- 
cipal poAvers in Europe, and gradun.lly 
brought on its doAvnfall. There is a re- 
markable passage in a sermon ])reach- 
ed at Dublin by Archbishop BroAvn, so 
long ago as the year 1551, and >vhich 
may be corisidefe’d almost as prophetic 
It IS as folloAvs : “ But there are a ucav 
“fratemity of late sprung up Avho call 
“themselA'es Jesuits, Avhich Avill deceiye 
“many, m.uch after the Scribes and 
“Pharisees’ manner. Amongst the 
“JeAvs they shall strive to abolish the 
“truth, and shall come veiy near to do 
“it. For these sorts Avill turn them- 
“setyes into seieral forms; Avith the 
“ heathen, a heathenist ; Avith the atheist, 
"an atheist; Avith the Jcavs, a Jcav; 
"Avith the reformers, a reformade, pui'- 
“posely to knoAV your intentions, your 
“ minds, 3 'our hearts, and your inclina- 
“tions, and thereby bring you, at last, txi 
“ be like the fool that said in his heart, 
“there Avas no God. These shall be 
“ spread OA’-er the AAdiole Avorld, sliall be 
“ admitted into the councils of princes, 
“ and they never the Aviser ; charming 
“of them, yea, making your princes 
“rcA-eal their hearts, and the secrets 
“ therein, and yet they not percehm it ; 
“Avhich Avill happen from falling from 
“the laAv of God, by neglect of fulfil- 
“ ling the laAv of God, and by Avinking 
“ at their sins ; yet, in the end, God, to 
“ justify his hiAAq shall suddenl}' cut off 
“this society, even by the hands of 
“those Avho harm most succ'oured them, 
"and made 'use of them ; so that at the 
“end they shall become odioui to all 
“nations. They shall be Avorse than 
“JeAA% having no resting place ujion 
“earth; and then shall a Jcav have 
“more fa\’Our than a Jesuit.” This 
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Eingi;lrvr pasr-age seems to be accom- 
plished. Tile emperor Charles V. saw 
]t expedient to check their progress 
in his dominions: they were expelled 
lingland by proclamation 2 James I. 
mieO-i; Venice in 1606; Portugal in 
1 "59 ; France in 17'64 ;• Spain and Sicily 
in irO" ; and totally suppressed and 
abolished by Pope Clement XIV. in 
l"r3. JSjic. 'Brit. Mos/teim’s Ecc. Hist. 
Harkian Misc. vol. v. p. 566 ; Broitgh- 
ten^s Diet. 

JESUS CHRIST, the Lord and Sa- 
\aonr of mankind. He is called Christ 
(anointed,) because he is anointed, f ir- 
nished, and sent by God to execute his 
mediatorial office ; and .7'CTws.(Saviour,) 
because he came to save his people from 
their sins. For an account of his nativi- 
t}', offices, death, resuiTCction, &c. the 
reader is refeiTcd to those aidicles in 
tliis work. V^e shall here more parti- 
cularly consider his divinity, humanity, 
and cliaracter. Tlie divinity of Jesus 
Christ seems evident, if Ave consider, 1. 
The language of the ..Hew Testament, 
and eomfiaYe it with the state o f the Pa- 
gan world at the time of its /I 'uhlicatioji. 
If Jesus Christ Avere hot God, the Avri- 
ters of the Ncav Testament discovered 
great injufliciousness in the choice of 
their Avords, and adopted a very incau- 
tious and dangerous stylei The Avhole 
Avoi'ld, except the small kingdom of 
Judea, Avorshipped idols at thetime of 
Jesus Clirist’s appearance. Je.sus Christ; 
the evangelists, Avho >vrote his history; 
and the apostles, Avho Avrote epistles to 
warious classes of men, proposed to de- 
stroy idolati’)’, aAid to establish the Avor- 
ship of one only living and true God. To 
effect this puipose, it Avas absolutely 
necessary for these founders of Christi- 
anity to 'avoid confusion and obscurity 
of language, and to express their ideas 
in a cool and cautious style. The least 
expression that Avould tend to deify a 
creature, or countenance idolatry, Avould 
have been a source of the greatest error. 
Hence Paul and Barnabas rent ’their 
clothes at the very idea of -the multi- 
tude’s confounding the creature Avith 
tlie Creator, Acts xiv. The Avriters of 
the Ncav Testament kncAv that in 
speaking of Jesus Christ, extraordinary 
caution Avas necessary ; yet, when Av'e 
take up the Hcav Testaihent, A\m find 
such expressions as these : " The Airord 
AA^as God, John i. 1. God Avas manifest 
in the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16.' God Avith 
us. Matt. i. 23. The Jcavs' crucified the 
Lord of glory, 1 Cor ii. 8. Jesus Chi'ist : 
is Lord of all. Acts x. 36. Christ is . 
over all ; God blessed for ever, Rorri. ix. i 
5.” These are a feAV of many proposi- ’ 
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tions, AA'hicb the Kcav Testament Avriters 
lay doAvn relative to Jesus Christ. If 
the Avriters intended to affii-m the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ, these are Avords of 
truth and soberness ; if not, the language 
is incautious and uiiAvarrantalile ; and to 
addre.ss it to men prone to idola'try, for 
the purpose of destroying idolatiy, is a 
strong presumption against their 'inspi- 
ration. -It is remarkable, also, that the 
richest Avords in the Greek language are 
made use of to describe Jesus Christ. 
Tliis language, Avhich is Very copious, 
AA'ould have afforded loAver terms to ex- 
press an inferior nature; but it could 
liaA'e afforded none higher to express 
the nature of the Supreme God. It is 
AvortlAy of - obserATition, too, that these 
Avriters addressed their Avritings not to 
philosophers and scholars, but to the 
common people, and consequently used 
Avords in their plain iAO])ular signification. 
The common people, it seeuAS, under- 
stood the Avords in pur sense of them ; 
for in the Dioclesian persecution, Avhen 
the Roman .soldiers burnt a Phr 5 'gian 
city inhabited by Christians ; men’, avo- 
men, and children submitted to their 
calling ujion the god over 
ALL. — 2. , Compare the style of the Hew 
Testament with the state of the Jews at 
the time of its publicatmi' In the time 
of Jesus Christ, the JeAvs Avere zealous 
defenders of the unity of God, and of 
that idea of his perfections Avhich the 
Scriptures excited. Jesus Christ and 
his apostles professed the highest regard 
for the JeAvish Scri]5tures ; yet the Avri- 
ters of the Ncav Testament described 
Jesus Christ by the very names and 
titles by' Avhich the Avriters of the Old 
Testament ha.d described the Supreme 
God. Compare Exod. iii. 14. with John 
viij. 58. Is. xliv. 6. Avith Rcac i. 11, 
17. Dcut. X. 17. Avith Rev. xvii. 14. 
Ps. xxiAu 10. Avith 1 Cor. ii. 8. Hos. i. 7. 
Avith Luke ii. 11. Dan. v. 23. Avith 1 Cor. 
XV. 47. 1 Chron. xxix. ll.'Avith Col. iL 
10. If they' Avho described Jesus' Chi’ist 
to the JeAvs by these sacred names and 
titles intended to coni'ey an idea of his 
deity', the description is just and the 
application safe ; but if they' intended to 
describe a mere man, they Avere surely 
of all men the' most preposterous. They 
chose a method of recommending Jesus 
to the JeAvs the most likely' to alarm and 
enrage them. M^hateA'er they meant, 
the JCAVS understood them in our sense, 
and took Jesus for a blasphemer, John 
X.S3.— y3. Compare the perfections which 
are ascribed to Jesn^Christ in the Scrift- 
turcs, with those which are ascribed 
to ^ God. Jesus Christ declares, “All 
things that the Father hath are mine,”^ 
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Joh.n xvi. 15. a very dangerous proposi- 
tion, if he were not God. The writers 
of revelation ascribe to him the same 
perfections which they ascribe to_ God. 
Compare Jer. x. 10. with Isa. ix. 6. 
Exod. XV. 13. with Heb. i. 8. Jer. xxxii. 

19. with Is. ix. 6. Ps. ch. 24, 17. with 
Heb. xiii. 8. Jer. xxiii. 24. with Eph. i. 

20, 23. 1 Sam. ii. 5. with John xiv. 30. 
If Je.sus Clirist be God, the ascription of 
the perfections of God to him is proper ; 
if he be not, the apostles are chargeable 
with weakness of wickedness, and either 
would destroy their claim of inspiration. 
— 4. Consider the works that are as- 
cribed to Jesas Christ, and conijiarc 
them with the claims o f Jehovah. Is 
creation a work of Go'cl? “By Jesus 
Christ -were all things created,” Col. i. 
16. Is preservation a work of God? 
“ Jesus Chi’ist upholds all things W the 
word of his power,” Heb. i. 3. Is the 
mission of the prophets a work of God ? 
Jesus Christ is the Lord God of the holy 
prophets ; and it was the Sjiirit of Christ 
which testified to them beforehand tl\c 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory tliat 
should follow, Neh. ix. 30. Rev. xl^ii. 6, 
16. 1 Pet. i. 11. Is the salvation of sin- 
ners a -work of God ? Christ is tine Sa- 
viour of all that believe, John iv. 42. 
Heb. V. 9. Is the forgiveness of sin a 
work of God ? The Son 6f Man hath 
power to forgivq sins. Matt. ix. 6. The 
same might be said of the illumination 
of the mind; the sanctification of the 
heart; the’ resurrection of the dead: 
the judging of the world; the glorifi- 
cation of tlie righteous; the eternal 
punishment of the wicked; all Avhich 
works, in one part of Scri]5ture, are as- 
cribed to God ; and all wliich, in ano- 
tlier part of Scripture, are ascribed to 
Je.sus Christ. Now, if Jesus Christ be 
not God, into what contradictions these 
writers must fall ! They contradict one 
another: they contradict themselves. 
Either Jesus Christ is God, or their con- 
duct is unaccountable. — 5. Consider that 
divine worshi/i which the Scrl/ituirs 
claim for Jesus Christ. It is a command 
of God, “ Thou shalt worship tl'.e Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt tliou serve,” 
Matt. iv. 20. j'et the Scriptures "com- 
mand “all the angels of-God ton’orship 
Christ,” Heb. i. 6. Twenty times, in the 
New Testament,, grace,” mercy, and 
peace, ai‘e innplorcd of Christ, together 
with the Father. Baptism is^ an act of 
worship performed in his name. Matt, 
xxviii. 19. Swearing is an act of wor- 
ship; a solemn appeal in important 
cases to the omniscient God ; and this 
appeal is made to' Christ, Rom. ix. 1. 
The committing of the soul to God at 


death is a sacred act of worship : in the 
performance of this act, Stephen died, 
saying,__Lord Jesus, receive mv spirit. 
Acts yii, 59. The whole host of heaven 
worship him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and the Lamb, for ever and 
ever. Rev. v. 14,-' 15. — 6. Observe the 
afjilication of Old Testament passages 
which belong to Jehovah, to Jesus in the 
J/'ew Testament, and try whether you 
can acquit the writers of, the Jfew 'Tes- 
tament of misrcjiresentation, on suppo- 
sition that Jesus is not God. St. Paul 
says, “We shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.” That we 
shall all be judged, avc allow ; but how 
do you prove that’ Christ shall be our 
Judge? Because, adds the apostle, it is 
written, “As I live, saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue sliall confess to God,” Rom. xiv. 
10, 11, with Is. xiv. 20, &c. Wluit sort 
of reasoning is tliis ? How does this ap- 
pl}'' to Christ, if Christ be not God?, 
And how dare a man quote one of the 
most guarded passages in tlie Old Tes- 
tament for such a purpose? John- the 
Baptist is he who was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying. Prepare ye the ■ 
wa}'. Matt. iii. 1, 3. Isaiah saith, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord ; make 
straight a highway for our God, Is. xl. 
3, &c. But what has John the Baptist 
to do with all this description if Jesus 
Christ be only a messenger of Jehovah, 
and not Jehovah himself? for Isaiah 
.saith, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah. 
Compai-e also Zech. xii. lo. with John 
xi_x. 34, 57. Is. vi. with John xii. 39. Is. 
A'iii. 13, 14. with 1 Pet. ii. 8. Allow Je- 
sus Qhrist to l^c God, and all these ap- 
plications are proper. If -we deny it, 
the New Testament, -we must own is 
one of tlie most unaccountable compo- 
sitions in the Woi’ld, calculated to make 
easy things hard to be understood. — 7. 
Tf amine whether events have justified 
that notion of Christianity which the 
prophets gave their countrymen of it, 
if Jesus Christ he not God. The calling 
of the Gentiles from the worship of idols 
to the worship of the one living and true 
God, is one event, which, the prophets 
said, the coming of the Messiah should 
bring to pass. If Jesus Christ be God, 
the event answers the prophecy; if not, 
the, event is not come to pass, for Chris- 
tians in general worslim Jesus, which is 
idolatiy, if he be not God, Isaiah ii. iii. 
and iy. Zeph. ii. 11. Zech. xiv. 9. The 
primitive Christians certainly worship- 
ped Him as God. Pliny, who was ap- 
pointed governor of the "province of Bi- 
thynia by the emperor Trajan, in thp 
3 ’-ear 103, examined and punished several' 
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airistitinsforthCjJi'nQn-tonfovmitytotliel] sliould thus be human, in order to fulfil 


established religion of the empire. In a 
letter to the emperor, giving an account 
of his conduct, he declares, “they af- 
firmed the -^vliole of their guilt, or their 
en-or, was, that they met on a certain 
stated day, before it was light, and ad- 
dressed themselves in a form of prayer 
to Christ as to some God.” Thus Pliny 
meant to inform the emperor that 
Christians ivorshifiped Christ. Justin 
Martyr, who lived about 150 3'ears after 
Christ, asserts, that the Christians wor- 
shipped tlie Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit' Besides his testimony, there are 
numberless passages in the fathers that 
attest the truth in question ; especially 
in Tertullian, ' Hippolytus, Felix, &c. 
Mahomet, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tui'}', considers Christians in the light of 
infidels and idolaters throughout the 
Koran ; and indeed, had not Christians 
w’orshipped Christ, he could have had 
no shadow of a pretence to reform their 
religion, and to bring them back to flie 


the divine designs and prophecies re- 
specting the shedding of his blood for 
our salvation, which could not have been 
done had he not possessed a real body. 
It is also as evident that he assumed our 
whole nature, soul as well as body. If 
he had not, he could not have been ca- 
,,pable of that sore amazement, and sor- 
row unto death, and aU those other acts 
of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, See. as- 
scribed to him. It was not, howevei*, our 
sinful nature he assumed, but the hke- 
ness' of it, Rom. viii. 2. for he was with- 
out sin, and did no iniquity. His human 
nature must not be confounded witli his 
divine ; for though there be an union of 
natures in Christ, yet there is not a mix- 
ture or confusion of them or their pro- 
perties. His humanity is not changed^ 
into his dcit}’, nor his deity into huma- 
nity ; but the two natures are distinct 
in one person. How this union exists is 
above our comprehension ; and, indeed, 
if we cannot explain how our own bodies 
and souls are united, it is not to be sup- 


worship of one God. That the, far I and souls are united, it is not to be sup- 
greater part of Christians have con- j posed we can explain this astonishing 
tinned to worship Jesus, will not be mystery of God manifest in the flesh, 
doubted; now, if Christ be not God,.! See Mediator. 

tlien the Christians have been guilty of We now proceed to the character of 
idolatry; and if they have been guilty of Jesus Christ, which, while it affords us 
idolatry, then it must appear vemarku- the most pleasing subject for meditation, 
ble that the apostles, who foretold the exhibits to us an example of the most 
coriTiptions of Christianity, 2 Tim. iii. perfect and delightful kind, 
should never have foreseen nor warned j “ Here,” as an elegant writer ob- 
flisao-ainst worshinnintr Christ. In nonart I .serves “every prrace tliat can recom- 


mation of Christians falling into idolati'y |i adorn humanity, are so blended, as to 
in this respect. .Surely if this had 1)660 j excite our adm’iration, and engage our 

» _ t _TI__ 1. _ ti T.. 1... 1 • r\ti r» Tslrio — 


an error ^vhich was so universally to 
prevail, those Scriptures which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation, v/oukl 
ha\'e left us warning on so, important a 


love. In abstaining from licentious plea- 
sures, he was equally free from ostenta- 
tious singularity and churlish sullen- 
ne.ss. When he complied with the es- 


tcpici Lasth', consider svhut innnberlcss |l tablished ceremonies of his countrymen. 


passages of Scripture have no sense, or thqt compliance was not accompanied 
averij absurd one, if Jesus Christ be a by any marks of bigotry or superstition ; 
mere man. See Rom. i’. 3. 1 Tim. iii. 16. when lie opposed their rooted pVepos- 
John xiv. 9. xvii. 5. Phil. ii. 6. Ps. cx. 1, 4. sessions, his opposition was pei’fectlj" ex- 
1 Tirn. i. 2. Acts xxii. 12. and ix. 17. em])t from the captious petulance of a 
But though Jesus Christ be God, yet contvoversialist,_and the undistinguish- 
for oiir sakes, and for onr salvation, '^he ing zeal of 'an innovator. His courage 
took upon him. human nature ; this is was active in encountering the dangers 
therefore called his humaniiij. Mar- to which he was exposed, and passive 
cion, Apelles, Valentinus, and many under the a.ggi’avated calamities which 
other heretics, clenied Christ’s huma- the malice of his foes heaped upon him : 
nity, as some have done since. But his fortitude ivas remote from every ap- 


that Christ had a true human body, and 
not a mere human shajie, or a body that 
was not real flesh, is very evident from 
the sacred Scriptures, Is. vii. 12; Luke 
xxiv. 39. Heb. ii. 14. Luke i. 42. Phil, 
ii. 7, 8. John i. 14. Besides, he ate, 
drank, slept, walked, worked, and was 
wear}'. He groaned, bled, and died, upon 


pearance of rashness, and his patience 
was equally exempt from abject pusil- 
lanimity : He was firm without bbsdnacy, 
and humble withoutmeanness.-7Thoiigh 
possessed of the mo.st unbounded power, 
we iiehold him living continually in a 
state of voluntary humiliation and po- 
verty ; we see him daily exposed to al- 


thc cross. It was necessdry that he jl most every species of want and dis- 
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tress; afflicted without a comforter, 
persecuted without a protector; and 
wandering about, according to his own 
pathetic complaint, because he had not 
nvhere to lay his head. Though regard- 
less of the pleasures, and sometimes 
destitute of the comforts of life, he never 
provokes our disgust by the sourness of 
the misanthrope, or oiir contempt by the 
inactivity of the recluse. His attention 
to the welfare of mankind was^ evidenc- 
ed not only by his salutary injunctions, 
but by his readiness to embrace every 
opportunity of relieving their distress 
and administering to their wants. In 
every period and cu’cumstance of his 
life, we behold dignity and elevation 
blended with love and pity ; something, 
which, though it awakens our admira- 
tion, yet attracts our confidence.^ We 
see power ; but it is power which is 
rather our security than our di’ead ; a 
power softened with tenderness, and 
soothing while it awes. With all the 
gentleness of a meek and lowly mind, 
we behold an heroic firmness, which no 
terrors could restrain. In the private 
scenes of life, and in the public occupa- 
tions of his ministiy ; whether the object 
of admiration or ridicule, of love or of 
ersecution; whether welcomed with 
Qsannas, or insulted with _ anathemas, 
we still see him pursuing with unAveari- 
ed constancy the same end, and pre- 
serving the same integrity of life and 
manners.” Whitens Sermons, ser. 5. 

Considering him as a Moral Teacher, 
■we must be struck tvith the greatest ad- 
miration. As Dr. Paley observes, “ he 
preferred solid to popular virtues, a 
character Avhich is commonlj'^ despised,- 
to a character universally extolled, he 
placed, in our licentious vices, the check 
m the right place, viz.upon the thoughts ; 
he collected human duty into rtvo avcII- 
devised rules ; he repeated these rules, 
and laid great stress upon thern, and 
thereby fixed the sentiments of his fol- 
loAvers ; he excluded all regard to repu- 
tation in our devotion and alms, and, by 

f iarity of reason, in our other virtues ; 
(.is instructions were delivered in a form 
calculated for impression; they Avere 
illustrated by parables, the choice and 
structure of Avhich Avould have been ad- 
mired in any composition Avhatevcr : he 
was free from the usual symptoms of 
enthusiasm, heat, and vehemence in dty 
votion, austerity in institutions, and a 
wild particularity in the description of 
a future state; he Avas free also from 
the depi-avities of his age and country ; 
v/ithout superstition among the most su- 
jierstitiou's of men, yet not decrying po- 
sitive distinctions or extenial observ- 


ances, but soberly recalling them, to the 
principle of their establishment, and to 
their place in the scale of human duties 
there Avas nothing of sophistrj" or trilling, 
though amidst teachers remarkable for 
nothing so milch as frivolous subtilties 
and quibbling expositions; heAvas candid 
and liberal in his judgment of the rest of 
mankind, although belonging to a peo- 
ple Avho affected a separate claim to di- 
vine favour, and, in consequence of tha.t 
opinion, prone to uncharitableness, par- 
tiality, and resti’iction ; in his religion 
there Avas no scheme of building up a 
hierarchy, or of ministering to the viev/s 
.of human governments; in a word, there 
Avas eA'er)^ thing so grand in doctrine, 
and so delightful in manner, that the 
people might Avell exclaim — Surely, 
neA'er man spake like this man !” 

yJs to his examfile, bishop NeAVCome 
observes, “ it Avas of the most perfect 
piety to God, and of the most extensrae 
benevolence and the most tender com- 
passion to men. He does not merely 
exhibit a life of strict iustice, but of 
oAmrfloAving benignity. His temperapee 
lias not the dark shades of austerity; 
his meekness docs not degenerate into 
apathy; his humility js signdl, amidst 
a splendour of qualities more than 
liuman ; his fortitude is eminent and 
exemplary in enduring .the most formi- 
dable extcmal evils, and_ the sharpest 
actual sufferings. His patience is invin- 
cible; his resignation entire and abso- 
lute. Truth and sincerity shine through- 
out his Avhole conduct. Though of hea- 
venly descent, he shoAVS obedience and 
affection to his earthly parents ; he ap- 
proves, loves, and attaches himself to 
amiable qualities in the human race ; he 
respects authority, religious and civil ; 
and he evidences regard for liis country, 
by promoting its most essential good m 
a painful ministry dedicated to its ser- 
vice, by deploring its calamities, and 
laying doAvn his life for its benefit. 
Every one of his eminent virtues is regu- 
lated by consummate piudence : hiid he 
both Avins the love ot his friends, and 
extorts the approbation and Avonder of 
his enemies. Never was a character at 
the same time so commanding and na- 
tural, so resplendent and pleasing, so 
amiable and venerable. There is a pe- 
culiar contrast in it betAveen an aAvful 
greatness, dignity, and majesty, and the 
most conciliating loAmliiiess, tenderness, 
and softness. lie noAV converses Avith 
prophets, laAvgivers, and angels; and 
the next instant he meekly endures the 
dulness of his disciples, and the blasphe- 
mies and rage of the multitude.' He 
noAv calls himself greater than Solomon ; 
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'.Tie Y.’ho can con>i'nand legions of angels J 
and giver of life to wlromsoever he 
jjleaseth ; the Son of God, vdio shall sit 
on his glorious throne to' judge the 
world : at other times we find jiim em- 
bracing }'oung children; not lifting up 
his voice in the streets, nor quenching 
the smoking flax. ; calling his disciples 
not sciwants, but friends and brethren, 
and comforting them with an exuberant 
;ind parental aft'ection. Let us pause an 
’nstant, and fill our minds with the idea 
of, one who knew all things, heavenly 
and earthly ; searched and laid open the 
inmost recesses' of the heart ; rectified 
every prdudice; and removed every 
mistake of a moral and religious kind ; 
by a word exercised a sovereignty over 
all nature, penetrated the hidden events 
of futurity, gave promises of admission 
into a hanpy immortality, had the keys 
of life ancl death, claimed an union with 
the Father; and yet was pious,, mild, 
gentle, humble, affable, social, benevo- 
lent, fiiendly, and affectionate. Such a 
character is fairer than' the morning 
stai\ Each separate' virtue is made 
stronger by opposition and contrast: 
and the union of so many virtues forms 
a brightness which fitly represents the 
glory of that God ‘ who inhabiteth light 
inaccessible.’ ” See Hobimon’s Plea 
for the Divinity of Christ, from which 
•many of the abo,c remarks are taken ; 
Bishofi Bull’s Jtid foment of the Catho- 
lic Church ; Abbadw, Wat'erland, Haw- 
ker, and Hey, on the Divinity of Christ; 
Reader, 'Stackhouse, and Doyley’s Lives 
of Christ; Dr. Jamieson’s Vievj of the 
Doctrine of Scripture, a7id the Primitive 
Faith concerning the Deity of Christ; 
Owen on tlie Gloi'y of Christ’s Person; 
Hurrion’s Christ Crucified; Bishofi 
Hewcome’s Observations on our Lord’s 
Conduct; and Paley’s Fvidcnces of 
Christianity. 

JEWS, a name derii'ed from the pa- 
triarch Judah, and given to the descend- 
ants of Abraham by his eldest son 
Isaac. We shall here present the read- 
er with as comprehensive a view of this 
singular people as we can. 

1. Jews, history of the. — ^Thc Al- 
mighty promised Abraham that he 
would render his seed extremely nu- 
merous : this promise began to be ful- 
filled in Jacob’s twelve sons. In about 
two hundred and fifteen years they in- 
creased in Egypt from seventeen to be- 
tween two and three millions, men, wo- 
men, and children. While Joseph lived, 
they were kindly used by the Egyp- 
tian monarchs ; but soon after, from a 
suspicion that they would become tdo 
strong for the nactives, tliey were con- 


demned to slavery; but the more they 
were oppressed, the more they grew. 
The midwives, and others, were there- 
fore ordered to murder every male in- 
fant at the time of its birth but they, 
shifting the horrible task, every body 
Avas then ordered to destroy the male 
children Avhei'ever they found them. 
After they had been thus oppressed for 
about one hundred years, and on the 
very day that finished the four hundred 
and thirtieth year from God’s first pro- 
mise of a seed' to Abraham, and about 
four hundred years after the birth of 
Isaac, God, by terrible plagues on the 
Egyptians, obliged them to liberate the 
Hebrews under the direction of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh pursued them 
with a mighty army ; but the Lord 
bpened a passage for them through the 
Red Sea; and the Egyptians, m at- 
tempting to follow them, Avere droAvn- 
ed. After this, Ave find them in a dry 
and barren desert, Avithout any provi- 
sion for their journey; but God sup- 
plied them Avith Avater from a rock, and 
manna and quails from heaven. A little 
after, they routed the Amalekites, Avho 
fell on their rear. In the Avilderness 
God delivered them the laAV, and con- 
firmed the authority of Moses. Three 
thousand of them Averc cut off for Avor- 
shipping the golden calf ; and for loath- 
ing the manna, they Avere punished 
Avith a month’s eating of flesh, till a 
plague brake out among them ; and for 
their rash belief of the ten Avicked spies, 
and their conlem])t of the promised 
land, God had entirely destroyed them, 
had not Moses’s prayers pi'evented. 
They Avere condemned, hoAvever, to 
Avander in the desert till the end of forty 
years, till that Avhole generation, except 
Caleb and Joshua, should be cut off by 
death. Here they Avere often punished 
for their rebellion, idolatry, Avhoredom, 
&c. God’s marvellous favours, hoAv ever, 
Avere still continued in conducting and 
supplying them Avith meat; and the 
.streams issuing from the rock Mcribah, 
folloAved their camp about thirty-nine 
years, and their clothes never Avaxed 
old. On their enti’ance into Canaan, 
God ordered them to cut off every ido- 
latrous Canaanite ; but they spared vast 
numbers of them, Avho enticed them to 
Avickedness, and Avere sometimes God’s 
rod to punish them. For many ages 
they had enjoyed little prosperity, and 
often relapsed into aAvful idolatiy, Avor- 
shipping Baalim, Ashtaroth. Micah and 
the Danites introduced it not long after 
Joshua’s death. About this time the 
lewdness of the men of Gibeah occa- 
sioned a Avar of the eleven tribes against 
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their brethren of Benjamin : they were 
twice routed by the Benjamites, and 
forty thousand of them ^vcre slain. _ In 
the third, however, all the Benjamites 
were slain, except six hundred. Vexed 
for the loss of a tribe, the other Hebrews 
provided wives for 'these six hundred, at 
the expense of slaying. most of the in- 
habitants of Jabesh Gilead. Their re- 
lapses into idolatry also brought on 
them repeated turns of slavery from the 
heathen among or around them. See 
books of Judges and Samuel. Having 
been governed by judges for about three 
hundred and forty years, after the 
death of Joshua they took a fancy to 
have a king. Saul was their first sove- 
reign, under whose reign tliey had 
perpetjal struggles with the Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, and Philistines. After 
about seven years’ struggling between 
the eleven tribes that clave to Ishbo- 
sheth, the son ot Saul, and the tribe of 
Judah, Avhich erected themselves into a 
kingdom under David, David became I 
sole monarcli. Under him they sub- ' 
dued their neighbour.s, the '’’hilistincs, 
Edomites, and others; and took pos- 
session of the whole dominion which 
had been promised them, from the bor- 
der of Egvpt to the banks of the Eii- 
jihrates. Under Solomon they had lit- 
tle war: when he died, ten of the He- 
brew' tribes formed a kingdom of Israel, 
or Ephraim, for themselve.s, under Jero- 
boam, the son of Neliat, in opposition to 
the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, 
ruled by the family of David. Tlie 
kingdom of Israel, Ephraim, or the ten 
tribes, had never so much as one pious 
king: idolatry was always their c.sta- 
blished religion. The kingdom of Ju- 
dah had pious and wdeked sovereigns by 
turns, though they oftc:i relapsed into 
idolatry, wdiicli brought great distress 
upon them. See liooks of Samuel, 
kings, and Chronicles. Not only the 
kingdom of Israel, but that of Judah, 
was brought to the very bi'ink of ruin 
after the death ot Jehoshaphat. After 
various changes, sometimes for the bet- 
ter, and sometimes for the worse, the 
kingdom of Israel wuis ruined, two hun- 
dred and fifty-four }'ears after its erec- 
tion, by So, king of Egypt, and- Hal- 
manaser, king of Assyria, who invaded 
it, and destroyed most of the people. 
Judah was invaded by Sennacherib; 
but Hezekiah’s piety, and Isaiah’s pray- 
ei', were the means of their prcsciw'a- 
tiqn: but under Manasseh, 'the Jews 
abandoned themselves to horrid im- 
piety: for which they were punished 
)y Esarhaddon, king* of Assyria, who 
invaded and reduced the kingdom, and 


carried Manasseh prisonei’ to Babylon, 
Manasseh repented, and the Lord 
brought him back to his kingdom, 
where he promoted the reformation ; 
but his son Amon defaced all., Josiah, 
however, again promoted it, and car- 
ried it to a higher pitch than in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. After Jo- 
siah was slain by Pharaoh Necho, king 
of Egypt, the people returned to idola- 
tf)', and God gave them up to servitude 
to the Egyptians and the Chaldeans. 
The fate-ot their kings Jehoahaz, Jeho- 
iakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, was 
unhappy. Provoked by Zedekiah’s 
treacheiy, Nebuchadnezzar invaded the 
kingdom, murdered vast numbers, and 
reduced them to captivity. Thus the 
kingdom of Judah was ruined, A. M. 
3416, about three hundred and eighty- 
eight years after its division from that 
of the ten tribes. In the seventieth 
year from the begun ca])ti\'ity, the 
Jew's, according to the edict of Cyrus,- 
king of Persia, who had overturned the 
empire of Clialdea, veturaed to their 
own country. See.' Nehemiah, Ezra, 
Vast numbers of them, who had agree- 
able settlements, remained in Babylon. 
After their return they rebuilt the tem- 
ple and city of Jerusalem, put away their 
sti-augc Avives, and renewed their cove- 
nant w'ith God. 

About 3490, or 3.‘j4U they escaped the 
ruin designed them by Ha’man.- About 
3653, Darius Ochus, king of Persia, ra- 
vaged part of Judea, and carried ofi a 
great many prisoners. When Alexan- 
der v/as in Canaan, about 3670, he con- 
firmed to them all their privileges; and, 
having built .Mexandvia, he settled vast 
numbers of them there. About foiu’teen 
rears after, Ptolemy Lagus, the Greek 
king of Egypt, ravaged Judea, and car- 
ried one hundred thousand prisoners to- 
Egypt, but used them kindly, and as- 
signed them many places of trust. 
About eight years after, he transported 
another multitude of Jew's to EgA'pt, 
and gave them considerable privileges 
Aboiit the same time, Seleucus Nicator^ 
having built about thirty new cities in 
Asia, settled in them as many Jcavs as 
he could; and Ptolemy Philadelphii.s, 
of Egypt, about 3720, bought the fi’ee- 
dom or all the Jew slaves in Egypt. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, about 3834, en- 
j-aged Avith them for rejoicing at the re- 
port of his death, and for tlie peculiar 
form of their Avoi'ship, in his return 
from Egypt, forced his aa'uv 'into Jeru- 
salem, and murdered forty thousand of 
them ; and about tAvo years after he or- 
dered his troops to pillage the cities of 
.Tudea, pjid murder the men, and sell 
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the -svomen and children for slaves. 
Multitudes were killed, and ten. thou- 
sand ijrisnners carried off ; the temple 
-ivas dedicated to Olvmpiu.s, an idol of 
Greece, and the Jews exposed to the 
bn.tcst treatment. Mattathias, the priest, 
with his sons, chiefly Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon, who were called Maccabees, 
brar'cly fought for their religion and li- 
berties". Judas, who succeeded his fa- 
ther about .jSdO gave Nicanor and the 
king’s troops a terrible defeat, regained 
tlie temple, and dedicated it anew, re- 
stored the daily worshi]3, and repaired 
Jerusalem, which was almost in a i-uin- 
erns heap. After his death, Jonathan 
and Simon, his brethren, successive!)' 
succeeded him; and both wisely and 
bravely promoted the welfare of the 
churcli and state. Simon was succeeded 
b)- his son Hircanus, who subdued Idu- 
mea, and reduced the Samaritans. In 
3S99 he was succeeded by his son Jan- 
ncus, who reduced the Philistines, the 
country of Moab, Ammon, Gilead, and 
])art of Arabia. Under these three 
reigns alone tltc Jewish nation was in- 
dependent after the cajAivity. After 
the death of the widow of Janneus, who 
go’cenied nine years, tlie nation was al- 
most ruined with civil broils. In 3939, 
Aristobulus invited the;Romans to as- 
sist him against Hircanus, his elder bro- 
ther. The country was quickly reduced, 
and Jenisalcni took by force ;'and Pom- 
pe)', and a number of his officers, pushed 
U-ieir way into the sanctuaiy, if not into 
the Holy of Holies, to view the furni- 
ture thereof. Nine years after, Crassus 
the Roman general, pillaged the temple 
of its valuables. After Judea had for 
more than thirty vears been a scene of 
ravage and blood, and twenty-four of 
which had been oppressed by Herod 
the Great, Herod got himself installed 
in the kingdom. About twenty years 
before our Saviour’s birth, lie, with the 
Jews’ consent, began to build the tem- 
ple. About this time the Jews had 
hopes of the Messiah ; and about A. M. 
4000, Christ actually came, whom Herod 
(instigated by the fear of losing his 
throne) sought to murder. The Jews, 
however, a few exxepted, rejected the 
Messiah, and put him to death. The 
sceptre was now wholly departed from 
Judah; and Judea, about twenty-seven 
vears before, reduced to a province. 
The Jews since that time, have been 
scattered, contemned, persecuted, and 
enslaved among all nations, not mixecl 
with any in the common mariner, but 
liave remained as a body distinct bv 
tliemselves. 

2. Jews, sentiments of. Tlie Jews 

m 


! commonly reckon but thirteen articles 
I of their faith. Maimonidcs, a famous 
I Jewish rabbi, reduced them to this num 
her when he drew up their confession 
about the end of the eleventh century, 
and it ivas generally received. All the 
Jews are obliged to live and die in the 
profession of these thirteen articles, 
! which are as follow : — 1. That God is 
I the creator of all things; that he guides 
! and supports all creatures : that he has 
I done every thing ; and that he still acts, 
! and shall act during the whole eternity, 
i — 2. That God is one : there is no unity 
I like his. He alone hath been, is, and 
I shall be etemally our God. — 3. That 
I God is inc''rporeal, and cannot have any 
I material properties; and no corpo-real 
I essence can be compared with him. — 4. 
j That God is the beginning and end of 
I all things, and shall eternally subsist. — 
! 5. That God alone ought to be rvor- 
j shipped, and none beside him is to be 
1 adored. — 6. That whatever has been 
I tituglit by the prophets is trae. — 7. That 
Moses is the head and father of all con- 
I temporary doctors, of those who livqd 
• before or shall live after him. — 8. That 
the law was given by Moses. — 9. That 
the law shall nevei- be altered, and that 
God tvill gi\'e no other. — 10. That God 
knows all the thoughts and actions of 
men. — ^-11. That God will regard the 
I works of all those who have performed 
what he commands, and punish those 
who have transgressed his Jaws. — 12. 
Th.at the Messiah is to come, though he 
1 taiTy a long time. — 13. That there shall 
I be a resurrection of the dead when God 
I shall think fit. 

The modern Jews adhere still as 
closely to the Mosaic disjDensation, as 
their dispersed and despised condition 
will permit them. Their service consists 
chiefly in reading the law in their syna- 
gogues, togethei’ with a variety of pray- 
ers. They use no sacrifices since the 
destruction of the temple. They, repeat 
blessings and paiticular praises to God, 
not only in their prayers, but on all ac- 
cidental occasions, and in almost all 
their actions. They go to prayers three 
times a day in their synagogues. Their 
seimpns are not made in Hebrew, which 
few of them now perfectly understand, 
but in the language of the country where 
they reside. They are forbidden all 
vain swearing, and pronouncing any of 
the names of God without necessity. 
They abstain from meats prohibited by 
the Levitical law ; for which reason, 
whatever they eat must be dressed by 
Jews, and after a manner peculiar to 
themselves. As soon as a child can 
1 speak, they teaejt liim to read and traus- 
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late the Bible into tlic language of the 
country avhere they live. In general 
they "observe the same ceremonies 
which wci:e practised by their ancestors 
in the celebration of the'passover. They 
acknowledge a two-fold law of God, a 
Avritten and an unAvritten one ; the for- 
mer is contained in the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses; the latter, they 
pretend, Avas delivered by God to Mo- 
ses, and handed doAvn from him by oral 
tradition, and noAv to be received as of 
equal authority Avith the former. They 
assert the perpetuity of their laAv, to- 
gether Avith its perfection. They' deny' 
the accomplishment of the prophecies 
in the person of Christ ; alleging that j 
the Messiah is not yet come, and that j 
he Avill make his appearance Avith the 
greatest Avorldly' pomp and gi'andeur, 
subduing all nations before him> and 
subjecting them to -the house of Judah. 
Since the prophets have predicted his 
mean condition and sufferings, they con- 
fidently talk 'of tAvo Messiahs; one 
Ben-Ephraim, Avhom they grant to be 
a person of a mean and afflicted condi- 
tion in this Avorld ; and the other Ben- 
DaA'id, Avho shall be a victorious and 
poAverful prince. 

The JeAvs pray for the souls- of the 
dead, because they suppose there is a 
paradise for the souls of good men, 
Avhere th^v enjoy glory in the presence 
of God. They believe that the souls of 
the Avicked are tormented in hell with 
fire and other punishments ; that some 
are condemned to be punished in this 
manner for ever, Avhile others continue 
only for a limited time ; and this they 
call jiurmtoi'y, Avhich is not different 
fi’om hell in respect of the place, but of 
the duration. They suppose no JeAv, 
uiiivss guilty of heresy, or certain crimes 
^ecified by the rabbins, shall continue 
in purgatory' above a tAvelvemonth; and 
that there are but feAV Avho suffer eter- 
nal punishment. 

Almost all the modern Jcavs are Pha- 
risees, and are as much attached to 
tradition as their ancestors Avere; and 
assert that Avhoevcr rejects the oral laAv 
deserves death. Hence they entertain 
an implacable hatred to the Caraites, 
who adhere to the text of Moses, re- 
iecting the rabbinistical intei-pretation. 
Sec Caraites. 

There ai-e still some of the Sadducees 
in Africa, aiid in several other places ; 
but they are fcAv in number : at least 
tliere are but very fcAV Avho' declai’e 
ijpenly for these opinions. 

There are to this day some remains 
of. the ancient sect of the Samaritans, 
who are zealous for the law of Moses, 


but are despised by the Jcavs, because 
they receive only the Pentateuch, and 
observe different ceremonies from tlieirs. 
They declare they' are no Sadducees, 
but acknoAvledge the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul. There arc 
numbers of this sect at Gaza, Damas- 
cus, Grand Cairo, and in some other 
places of the cast ; but especially at 
Sichem, noAV called Naplouse, Avhich is 
risen out of the mins of the ancient Sa- 
maria, Avhere they sacrificed, not many 
y'ears ago, having a place for this pm*- 
pose on Mount Genzim. 

DaA’id Levi, a learned Jew, Avho in 
1796 published “Dissertations on the 
Prophecies of the Old Testament,” ob- 
serves in that Avork, that deism and in- 
fidelity have made such large strides in 
the Avoi'ld, that they' have at length 
reached even to the JeAvish nation ; 
many of Avhom are at this time so greatly' 
infected Avith scepticism, by reading 
Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, &c. that 
they' scarcely believe in a revelation ; 
much less have they any hope in their 
future rekoration. 

3. Jews, calamities of. — All history 
cannot furnish us Avith a parallel to the 
calamities and miseries of the Jcavs ; ra- 
pine and murder, famine and pestilence, 
Avithin ; fire and SAvqrd, and all the ter- 
rors of Avar, Avithout. Our Saviour Avept 
at the foresight of these calamities ; and 
it is almost impossible for persons of 
any humanity to read the account Avith- 
out being affected. The predictions con- 
cerning them Avere remarkable, and the 
calamities that came upon them Avere 
the greatest the Avorld ever saAV. Deut. 
xxviii. xxix. Matt. xxiv. Noav, Avhat 
heinous sin Avas it that could be the 
cause of such -heavy judgments? Can 
any' other be assigned than Avhat the 
Scripture assigns ? 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 
“ They both killed the Lord Jesus and 
their oAvn prophets, alnd persecuted the 
apostles : and so filled up their sins, and 
Avrath came upon them to the utter- 
most.”, It is hardly possible to consider 
the nature and extent of their sufferings, 
and not conclude the JeAvs’ OAvn im- 
precation to be singularly fulfilled upon 
them. Matt, xxvii. 25. " His blood be 
on us and our children.” At Cesarea 
tAventy thousand of the Jbavs Avere killed 
by the Syrians in their mutual broils. 
At Damascus ten thousand unarmed 
Jews Avere killed : and at Bethshan the 
Heathen inhabitants caused their Jcav- 
ish neighbours to assist them ' against 
their brethren, and then murdered thir- 
teen thousand of these inhabitants. At 
Alexandria the Jcavs murdered multi- 
tudes of the Heathens, and Avere mur- 
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dcrcd in their -lluni'to about fifty thou- 1| men, and scattered their materials. Nor 
sand. The Romans under Vespasian till -the seventh century durst they so 
Fnvaded the country, and took the cities much as creep over the nibbish to' be- 
of Galilee, Chorazen, Bethsaida, Ca- wail it,_ without bribing the guards. In 
pernaum, 6cc. where Christ had been the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
especially rejected and murdered num- there were many of them furiously 
bers of the inhabitants. At Jerusalem harassed and murdered. In the sixth 
tlie scene v/as most wretched of all. At century twenty thousand of them were 
the. passover, when there might be two slain, and as many taken and sold for 
oi- three millions of people in the city, slaves. In 602 they were severely pun- 
the Romans surrounded it with troops, ished for their horrible massacre of the 
trenches, and w^s, thatmone might es- Christians at Antioch. In Spain, in 700, 
cape. The three different factions with- they were ordered to be enslaved. In 
in murdered one another. Titus, one of the eighth and ninth centuries they were 
the most merciful generals that ever greatly derided and abused; in some 
breathed, did all in his power to per- places they were made to wear leathern 
suade them to an advantageous surren- girdles, and ride without stimips on 
der, but they scorned every proposal, asses and mules. In France and Spain 
The multitudes of unburied carcasses they were much insulted. In the tent^ 
<xirrupted the air, and produced a pesti- eleventh, and twelfth centuries, their 
lence. The people fed on one another; miseries rather increased: they v^ere 
and even ladies, it is said, broiled their gi-eatly persecuted m Egypt. Besides 
sucking infants, and ate them. After a what they suffered in the_ East by the 
siege of six months, the city was taken. Turkish and sacred wai’, it is shocking 
They murdered almost every Jew they to think what multitudes of them the 
met with. Titus was bent to save the eight croisades mui'dered in Germany, 
temple, but could not : there were six Hungary,' Lesser Asia, and elsewhere, 
tliousand Jews who had taken shelter In France multitudes were burnt.-^In 
in it, all burnt or murdered ! The out- England, in 1020, they were banished ; 
cries of the Jews, when they saw it, and at the coronation of Richard 1. the 
were most dreadful : the whole city, mob fell upon them, and murdered a 
except three towers and a small part of great many of them. About one thou- 
tlie wail, ivas razed to the ground, and sand five hundred of them were burnt 
the foundations of the temple and other in the jialace in the city of Yoi’k, which 
places were ploughed up. Soon after they set fire to, themselves, after killing 
the forts of Herodian and', Macheron their wives and children. In the thir- 
were taken, the garrison of Massada teenth and fourteenth centuries their 
murdered themselves rather than sur- condition was no better. _ In Egypt, Ca- 
render. At Jerusalem ailone, it is said, naan, and Syria, the croisaders still ha- 
one million one hundred thousand pe- rassed them. Provoked with their mad 
rished by sword, famine, and pestilence, running after pretended Messiahs, Ca- 
in other places we hear of two hundred liff Nasser scarce left any of them 
and fifty thousand that were cut off, be- alive in his dominions of Mesopotamia, 
sides vast numbers sent into Egypt to In Persia, the Tartars murdered them 
labour as slaves. About fifty yeara af- in multitudes. In Spain, Ferdinand- 
ter, the Jews murdered about five hun- persecuted them furiously. About ld4-9, 
dred thousand of the Roman, subjects, the terrible massacre of them at Toledo 
for ivhich they were severely punished forced many of them to murder them- 
by Timan. About 130, one Ilarocaba selves, or change their religion. About 
pretended that he was the Messiah, 1253, many were murdered, mid others 
and imsed a Jewish army of two hun- banished from France, but in 1275 re- 
dred thousand, who murdered all the called. In 1320 and 1330, the croisades 
Heathens and Christians who came in of the fanatic shepherds, who wasted 
their way; but he was defeated by the south of France, massacred them; 
Adrian’s forces. In this war, it is said, besides fifteen hundred that were mur- 
about sixty thousand Jews were slain, dered on another occasion. In 1358 
and perished. Adrian built a city on they were totally banished from France, 
Mount Calvary, and erected a marble since which few of them have entered 
statue of swine over the gate that led to that country. In 1291 king Edwai'd ex- 
Bethlehem. No Jew was allowed to en- pelled thetn from England, to the num-- 
ter the city, or to look to it pt a distance, ber of one hundred and sixty thousand, 
under pain of death. In ‘360 they began In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
to rebuild their city and temple ; but a teenth centuries, their misery continued, 
terrible earthquake and flames of fire jj In Persia they have been terribly used? 
issuing from the earth, killed the Avork- 11 from 1663 to 1666, the murder of thein 
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T/ns so universal, that but a few escaped i; crci-^ccl upon this people rev t?rr:''!'-. 
to Turkey. In Portugal anti P.paln tuey p extending to the uu!), tbe jvli.' i n. tui 
liavc been miserahly handled. About •, the vciy land in wh-ch thev d'-.eit. 'I'uc 
3392, six 01 eight’ hundred thousand ji ceremonies essential to their ndiuiei 
•were banished from Spain. Some were i' can no more be obseia ed ; tlie rit',: -.1 
drowned in their passage to Africa ; [; law, which cast a splendour on the n:i- 
some by hard usage ; and many of their [j tional worship, and .stnick the Pagans 
carcasses lay in the fields till the wild j; so much that they sent tlieir presents 
beasts devoured tlicm. In Germany ] and their victims to Jerusalem, is tih- - 
lliey have endured man)* hardships, i lutcly fallen, for they have no tcmj.ie. 
They have been banished from Bohe- J no altar, no sacrifices. Tlicirland itseif 
mia, Bavaria, Cologne, Nuivmbcrg, j seems to lie under n never-ceasing cui 'e. 
Aug.‘-burg, and ^'^ienna : they have been j Pagans, Christians, Mohammedans, in 
terribly massacred in Moravia, tind | ;i word, silmost all nations ha\ c by 
plundered in Bonn and Bamberg. Ex- tanis seized ;md held Jerusalem. To 
cept in Portugal and Spain, their pre- tlie Jew only luith God refused the i)os- 
sent condition is generally tolerable. In session of this small tract of ground, so 
Holland, Poland, and at Frankfort and supremely necessary for him, since he 
JIamburgli they have their liberty, ought to worahip on this mountain. A 
They have repeatedly, but in vain, at- Jewish writer hath aflirmcd, that it is 
tempted to obtain a naturalization in long since any Jew has been settled 
England, and other nations among near Jenisaleni : scarcely can they piir- 
whom they are scattered. chase there six feet of I’and for a’bury- 

4. Jenvs, fi7‘esei~i>aiion of — “The pre- ing-place. 
serration of the Jews,” says Basnage, “ In all this there is no exaggeration : 
“in the midst of the miseries which I am only pointing out known facts; 
they have undergone during 1700 year.s, and, far from having the least design to 
is the greatest prodigy that can be ima- I’aise an odium against the nation from 
gined. Picligions dejiend on temporal its miseries, I conclude that it ought to 
prosperity ; they triumph under the be looked upon as one of those pi’odigies 
protection of a conqueror: they langtiish whiclt we admire without comprehend- 
and sink with sinking monarchies. Pa- ing: since, in spite of evils so durable, 
ganism which once covered the earth, is and a patience so long exercised, it is 
extinct. The Christian .church, glorious preserved by a particular piwidence. 
in its martyrs, yet was considerably di- The Jew ought to be weary of cxpect- 
minished by tlie persecutions to which ing a Messiah, who so unkindly disap- 
it was exposed; nor was it easy to re- points his vain hopes; and the Cliristian 
pair the breaches in it made by tliosc ought to have Jiis attention and his re- 
acts of violence. But here wc behold a gaixl excited towards men whom Got! 
ehiu'ch hated and jiersecuted for 3700 prcserve.s, for so gi-eat a length of time, 
vears, and yet sustaining itself, and wide- ! under calamities wliic'h would Imvc been 
ly cxtendccl. Kings have often employ- 1 the total ruin of any other people.” 
cd the severity of edicts and the hand of 5. Jen's, number and disjtcrsion o f . — 
executioners to ruin it. The seditious They are looked upon to be as nuiiicr- 
luultitiides, by murders and massacres, ous at present as they were formerly in 
have committed outrages against it still tlie land of Canaan. ' Some liave rated 
more violent and tragical. Princes and them at three millions, and others more 
people, Pagans, Mahometans, Chris- than double thafmmiber. Their disper- 
tians, disagreeing in so many things, sion is a remarkable particular in this 
have united in the design of extermina- people. They swarm all over the east, 
ting it, and have not been able to sue- and ai-e settled, it is said, in the remo- 
ceed, Tlie bush of Moses, surrounded test parts of China. The Turkish em- 
with flames, ever burns, and is never pire abounds with them. There are 
consumed. ' 'File' Jews have been expel- more of tliem at Constantinojile and 
led, in different times, from cveiy part Saloniclii than in any other place : ihej* 
of the world, which hath only served to are S]3rcad through’niost of the nations 
spread tliem in all regions. From age of Europe and Africa, and many fami- 
to age they have been expossed to misc- lies of them are estahhsh.ed in the West 
ry and persecution ; yet still they sub- Indies ; not to mention whole nations 
sist, in spite of the ignominy and the ha- bordering on Prester John’s coiintiy, 
tred which hath pursued them in all and some disr.overcd in the inner parts 
places, whilst the greatest monarchies, of America, if wc may give any cradit 
are fallen, and nothing remains of them to their own writers. I'heir being al- 
besides the name. wavs in rebellions (as Addison observe.s) 

“ The judgments which God has ex- while they had the Holy Temple in 
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vie^v, hns erxitcC 'most nations to banish || //. Jacksojt's IVorka, vol. i. p. 153; 
tixni. iicsides, tlie whole people are i| History of the Jews; FirHs 

now a 7-ace of such TTierchants as are j| Pos^//. vol. i.; Fuller’s Serin, on 

AvanflcT-ers by pi-nfcssion ; and sit the || the Messiah. 

.'■anie time are in most, if not in all pl;i- jj IGXORAlS’CE, the want of know- 
res. inc-apable of either lands or offices, :l ledge or insti-uction. It is often used to 
that might engage them to m-ake any i' denote illiteracy. Mi-. Locke obsei-ves, 
]7art of tlie woi-ld theii- home. In addi- that the causes of ignorance ai-e chieflv 
tion to this, we mav consider what pi-o- p thi-ec. — 1. V/ant of ideas.' — 2. M'ant of 
vidential reasons mav be assigned foriia discoverable connection between the 
their mimliei-s and dispersion. Their ij ideas we have. — 3. Want of ti-acing and 
lii-m udhei-ence to their i-eligion, and | examining our ideas. As it respects re- 
being dispei-sed all over the earth, has 1 ligion, ignorance has been distinguished 
furnished every age and evei-y nation ;l into tln-ee sorts : 1. An invincible igno- 
with the strongest arguments for the t' ranee, in which the will has no part. It 
Chi-istian faith ; not only as these r-ci-y I is an insult upon justice to .suppose it 
])ai-ticnlars ai-e foretold of them, but J will pnnisli men because thev wei-e ig- 
as they themselves are the dcpositoi-ies :l norant of things which they wei-e phy- 
of these and all other pi-ophecies which i| sicallj^ incapable of knowing. — 2. There 
tend to their own confusion and the es- | is a wilful and obstinate ignorance ; such 
tablishment of Chi-istianity. Theirnum-l an ignoi-ance, far from exculpating, ag- 
oer fiiniishes us with a sufficient cloud j gi-avates a man’s crimes. — 3. A sort of 
of witnesses that attest the ti-uth of the ! ignoi-ance which is neither entirely wil- 
llible, and their dispersion spreads these I fnl, nor entirely invincible ; as when a 
witnesses thi-ough all parts of the woi-ld. ! man has the means of knowledge, and 
6. Jcvjs, restoration of. — Fi-oin the 'j does not use them. See Knowledge ; 
dcclai-ations of Sci-ipture we liave rea- ji and J.ockc on the Und. vol. ii. p. 178 ; 
son to suiipose the Jews shall be called !| Grove’s Mor. Phil. vol. ii, p. 26, 29, 64 , 
to a participation of the blessings of the ' Watts on the Mind. 

Gospel, Rom. xi. 2 Coi-. iii. 16. Hos. i. |l ILLUMINATI, a tei-m anciently ap- 
11, and some sujmose shall retm-n to jj plied to such as had i-eceived bapti.sm. 
their own land, Hos. iii. 5. Is. Ixv. 17 , The name was occasioned by a ceremo- 
Scc. Ezek. xxxvi. As to the time, some ny in the baptism of adults, which coi>- 
think about 1866 or 2016 ; but this, pei-- sisted in putting a lighted taper in the 
haps, is not so easy to determine alto- hand of the person baptized, as a sym- 
gether, though it is probable it will not b’ol of the faith and grace he had 7 -e- 
be before the fall of Antichrist and the ceived in the saci-ament. 

Ottoman empire. Let us, however, ILLUMINATI was also the name of 
avoid putting stumbling-blocks in their a sect whicli appeared in -Spain about 
way. If we attempt any_ thing for their the year 1575. They were charged with 
conversion, let it be with peace and maintaining that mental pi-ayer and 
love. Let us, says one, pi-opose Cliristi- contemplation had so intimately united 
unity .to them as Christ pi-oposed it to them to God, that they were ari-ived to 
them. Let us lay before them their own such a, state of peifection, as to .stand in 
pi-ophecies. Let us show them their ac- no need of good woi-k.s, or the-saci-a- 
complishment in Jesus. Let us applaud ments of the chui-ch, and that they 
their hatred of idolatiy. Let us show might commit the gi-ossest crimes with- 
them the morality of Jesus in our lives out sin. 

andtcmpei-s. Let us never abi-idge their After the suppression of the Illumi- 
civil libei-ty, nor e^mr tr}" to foi-ce their nati in Spain, thei-e apjjeared a denomi- 
conscienccs. Jose/ihus’s History of the nation in France which took the same 
Jews; Sjiect. No. 495, vol. iv.; Levi's name. They maintained that one An- 
Ceremonies of the Jewish Religion; thony Buckuet had a system of belief 
Buxtorf de Synagoga Judaica ; S/ien- and pi-actice i-et-ealed to him which ex- 
cer de LcHbus lieb.Rit.; JVewton on ceeded every thing Christianity had vet 
Profit.; Warburtoifs Address to the been acquainted with : that by this me- 
Jews, in the Dedication of the 2d vol. of thod jjersons might in a short time ai'- 
his Legation ; Sermons jireached to the i-ivc at the same degrees of perfection 
Jews at Berry-street, by Dr. Haweis and gloi-)’’ to which the saints and the 
and others; Basnagfs and Orddetfs Ble.ssed Virgin have attained; and this 
Hist, of me Jews ; Shaw’s Philosojihy improvement might be cai-ried on till 
of Judaism ; Hartley on Man,\o\.\\. our actions became divine, and our 
prop. 8, vol. iii. p. 455, 487 ; Bicheno’s minds Avholly given up to the influence 
Restoration of the Lws ; Jortin’s Rem, of the Almighty. They said further, 
on Lee, Hist, vol.'' iii. p, 427, 447 ; Dr. that none of the doctors of the church 
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■knew any tiling of religion ; that Paul real objects, and their incredible Indus 
and Peter were Arell-meaning men, but tiy and astonishing exertions in making 
knew nothing of devotion ; that the converts ; of the absolute despotism and 
whole church lay in darkness and un- complete system of -espionnage esta 
oelief that every one was at liberty to blished throughout the order ; of its dif- 
follow the suggestions of his conscience; ferent degrees of jVovices, Minei-i<ah, 
that God regarded nothing but liimself ; Minor and Major Illuminees ; EpojiU, 
and that within ten years their doctrine or Priests, Regents, Magi, and Man- 
would be received all over the world ; kings ; oi i.\\& Recruiters or Insinuators, 
then there would 'be no more occasion witli their various subtle methods of in- 
fer priests, monks, and such other rcli- sinuating into all chai-acters and com- 
gious distinctions. panics ; of the blind obedience exacted 

ILLUMINATI, a name assumed by of the Novices, and the absolute power 
a secret society, founded on' the first of of life and death assumed by the order. 
May, 1776, by Dr. Adam Weishaupt, and conceded by the Novices; of the 
professor of canon law in the university dictionary, geography, kalendar, and 
of Ingoldstadt. The avowed object of cipher of the order ; of the new names 
this order was, “to diffuse from secret assumed by the members, such as 
societies, as from so many centres, the tacus by Weishaupt, because he pre- 
light of science over the world ; to pro- tended to wage war against oppressors; 
pagate the purest principles of virtue; Cato by Zwack; ./^ya:r by.Massenhau- 
and to reinstate mankind in the happi- sen, &c. of the Minerval Academy and 
ness which they enjoyed during the gol- Library ; of the questions proposed to 
den age faliled by the poets.’^' Such a the candidates for degrees, and the va- 
philanthropic object was doubtless well rious ceremonies of admission to each ; 
adapted to make a deep impression on and of the pretended morality, real 
the minds of ingenious young men ; and blasphemies, and absolute atheism, of 
to such alone did Dr. Weishaupt at first the founder and his tried friends. Such 
address himself. But “ the real ob- of our readers as wish to be fully in- 
ject,” we are assured by Professor Ro- formed of these matters, we must refer 
bison and Abbe Barfuel, “was, by to the Abbe Barruel’s works, and to 
clandestine -arts, to overturn every go- Prof. Robison’s Proofs of a Conspiracy 
vernment and every religion ; to bring against all the Religions mid Govern'- 
the sciences of civil life into contempt; ments of Europe. But while credit may 
and to reduce mankind to that imagina- be given to the general facts related in 
vy state of nature, when they lived in-, these works, some doubts, respecting 
dependent of each other on the sponta- the ultimate objects of Dr. Weishaupt 
neous productions of the earth.”_ Free and his associates in this conspiracy 
Masonry being in high reputation all may be expressed: as. That men of 
over Lurope when Wc'shaupt first their principles should secretly con- 
formed the jilan of his society, he avail- spire to overthrow all the religions^ ahd 
ed himself of its secrecy to introduce governments at present in Kurope, is by 
his new order ; of which he constituted no means incredible ; that they should 
himself general, after initiating some of even prevail on many well-meaning 
his pupils, whom he styled Areopagites, philanthropists, who are no enemies to 
in its mj'steries. And when report rational religion or good government, to 
■spread the news througliout Germany join them, js also very credible. But 
of the institution of the Ordei' of Illumi- that a set of men of leara’mg and abili- 
■nees, it was generally considered as a ties, such as W eishaupt and his asso- 
mere college lodge, which could interest elates are allowed to be, should fonn a 
the students no longer than during the conspiracy to overtuni, and with more 
period of their studies. Weishaupt’s than Gothic rage utterly abolish the 
character, too, which at this time was arts and sciences, and .to restore the 
respectable for morality as well as eru- supposed original savage state of man, 
dition, prevented all suspicion of his ajipears to us a phenomenon in the his- 
harbouring any such dark designs as tory of the human heart totally unac- 
have since come to light. But h would countable. That “the heart of man is 
far exceed the limits to which tnis work deceitful^ above all things, and despe- 
is restricted, to give even an outline of rately wicked,’’ is a melancholy truth, 
tlie nature and constitution of this ex- which not Scripture alone, but the his- 
traordinary society ; of its secrets and tory of mankind in all ages and nations, 
mysteries; of the deep dissimulation, affords full proot of, as well as the 
consummate hypocrisy, and shocking shocking hiscory of the Illuminati ; but 
impiety of its founder and his associates ; while pride and vanity have a place in 
■of their Jesuitical art in concealing their the human heart, to say nothing of our 
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r.ilicr pa‘-b!ons,'wIi!cli are more or less 
iiitMcstcd in the preservation of the 
discnvcrics and improvements in arts, 
^ oienr.es, and their inseparable concom- 
itant luxmy, ive are persuaded no man, 
or liudy of men, who have enjoyed the 
sweets of civilized life, ever' formed a 
serious wi.sh for the total abolition of the 
arts a.nd sciences. In the fiirv and rage 
of war, Goths, Vandals, and Turks, may 
bum and destroy monuments of art and 
repositories of science; but when the 
wars are over, instead of returning to 
the sai'age state, the' barbarous con- 
querors mix and amalgamate with the 
conquered, and become themselves 
more or less civilized. Dr. Weishaupt 
is alloived to be influenced by a high de- 
gi-ee of vanity; as an evidence of which 
he communicates as the last secret to 
his most favoured adepts, that the mys- 
teries of Illuminism, which, in going 
through the inferior degrees, had 'been 
s-itccessively attributed to the most an- 
cient patriarchs and philosophers, and 
even to Christ himself, oived its origin 
to no other than Adam Weishaupt, 
knov.nt in the order by the name of Spar- 
tacus. The same vanity which leads the 
doctor to take this traditional method, 
while secrecj is deemed nccessaiy, of 
securing to himself the honour of having 
founded the society, would lead hini, 
ivere the lUuminati actually victorious 
oyer all religions and governments, to 
wish to have his memory recorded in a 
more durable manner by writing or 
printing. . But if these and all the other 
arts were to perish in a mass, then the 
memory of the doctor, and the important 
services he had done to the order and 
to savaffism, must, within a century at 
thq utmost, perish along with them. But 
if, in fact, tlie total annihilation of the 
arts and sciences, as well as of all reli- 
gion and government, be really the ob- 
ject of Weishaupt and his Illuminees, 
tlien we may agree with the celebrated 
Mandeyille, that " human nature is the 
true Libyan desert, daily producing 
nciv 7nonsters” and that of these mon- 
gers the doctor and his associates are 
beyond a doubt the most extraordinary. 
Professor Robison informs us, that “the 
•order.of the Illuminati was abolished in 
1786 by the elector of Bavaria, but re- 
vived immediately after, under anof-heri 
name, and in a different form, all over 
Gci-many. It was again detected and' 
seemingly broken up ; but if had by this 
time taken 'SO deep root, that it still suli- 
sists without being detected, and has 
•spread, we are told, into all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

IM.'VGE, m a religious sense, is an 
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artificial rep/esent.ation of some per.son 
or thing used as an oliject of a<loration ; 
in which sense it is used synonymously 
with idol. The use and adoration of ima- 
ges have been long controverted. It is 
plain, from the practice of the primitive 
church, recorded by the earlier fatliers, 
that Christians, during the first three 
centuries, and tlie greater part of the 
fourth, neither w'orshipped images, nor 
used them in their worship. However, 
the_ generality of the impish divines 
maintain thaf the use and worship of 
imiiges are.as ancient as the . Christian 
religion itself : to prove this, they allege 
a decree, said to have been made in a 
council held by the apostles at Antioch, 
commanding the faithful, that they may 
not err about the oliject of their woi'- 
ship, to make images of Christ, and woi*- 
ship tijem. Baron, ad. aim. 102. But 
no notice is taken of this decree till 
seven hundred years after the apostolic 
times, after the dispute about images 
had commenced. The first instance that 
occurs, in any credible author, of ima- 
ges among Christians, js that recorded 
by Tertullian de Pudicit. c. 10, of cer- 
tain cups or clualices, as Bellarmine pre- 
tcnd.s, on, which was represented the 
parable of the good shepherd carrying 
the lost sheep on his shoulders : but this 
instance only proves that the cliurch, at 
that time, did not think emblematical 
figui'es unlawful ornaments of chalices. 
Another instance is taken from Euse- 
bius {Hist. EccL lib. vii. cap. 18,) who 
says, that in his time there were to Im 
seen two brass statues in the city of Pa- 
neas, or Cicsarea Philippi ; the one of a 
woman on her knees, with her arm 
stretched out; the other of a man over 
against her, with his hand extended to 
receive her: these statues were said to 
be the images of our Saviour, and the 
woman whom he cured of an issue of 
blood. From the foot of the statue re- 
presenting our Saviour, says the histo- 
rian, sprung up'an exotic plant, which 
as soon as it grew to touch the Imrder of 
hjs garment, was said to cure all sorts of 
distempers. Eusebius, however, vouches 
none of these things; nay, he supposes 
that the wpman who erected this statue 
of our Saviour was a pagan, and ascribes 
it to a pagan custom. ' Philostorgius 
{Eccl. Hist. lib. vii. c. 3.) expressly says, 
that this staple was carefully preserved 
by the Christians, but that they paid 
no kind of worship to it, because it 
is not lawful for Christians to worship 
brass, or any other matter. The primi- 
tiye Christians abstained from the wor- 
ship of images, not, as tlie Papists pre- 
tend, from' tenderne.ss to hcathcij idola- 
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ters, but because they thought it unlaw- 
ful in itself to make any images of the 
Deity. Tertullian, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and Origen, were of opinion, _ that, 
by the second commandment, painting 
and engraving were unlaivful to a Chris- 
tian, styling them evil and wicked arts. 
Tert. de Idol. cap. 3. Clem. Alex. Ad- 
mon. ad Gent. p. 41. Origen contra 
Celsum, lib. vi. p. 182. The use of ima- 
ges in churches, as ornaments, was hi\st 
introduced by some Christians in Spain,' 
in the beginning of the fourth century ; 
but the jiractice was condemned as a 
dangerous innovation, in a council held 
at Eliberis, in 305. Epiphauius, in a let- 
ter preserved by Jerome; tom. ii. ep. 6, 
bears strong testimony against images ; 
and he may be considered as one of the 
first iconoclasts.- The custom of admit- 
ting pictures of saints and martyrs into 
churches (for this was the first source 
of image worshiji) was rare in the end 
of the fourth centurv, but became com- 
mon in the fifth, liut they were still 
considered only as ornaments, and, 
even in this view, they met with very 
considerable opposition. In the follow- 
ing centuiy, the custom of thus adoi-ning 
churches became almost universal, both 
in the East and "West. Petavius ex- 
pressly says {de Incar. lib. xv. cap. 14.) 
that no statues were yet allowed in the 
cJiurchcs, because they bore too near a 
reseinl)lancc to the idols of the Gentiles. 
Towards the close of the fourth, or be- 
ginning of the fifth century, images, 
which were introduced by way of orna- 
ment, and then used as an aid to devo- 
tion began to be actually worshipped. 
However, it continued to be the doc- 
trine of the church in the sixth, and in 
the beginning of the seventh century, 
that images were to be used only as 
helps to devotion, and not as objects of 
worship. The worship of them was con- 
demned in the strongest terms by Gre- 
gory the Great, as ajjpears by two of 
his letters written in 601. From this 
time to the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tui')', there occurs no instance of any 
worship given, or allowed to be given to 
images, by anj'- council or assembly of 
bishops whatever. But they were com- 
monly worshipped by the monks^ and 
populace in the beginning of the eighth 
century; insomuch, that in 726, when 
Leo published his famous edict, it had 
already spread into all the provinces 
subject to the empire. 'Phe I.iUtherans 
condemn the Calvinists for bi-eaking the 
images in the churches of the Catholics, 
looking on it as a kind of sacrilege ; and 
yet they condemn the Romanists (who 
are professed ima^c-tvore/iippcrs) ^s 


idolaters : nor can these last keep pace 
with the Greeks, who go far beyond 
them in this p'oint, which has occasioned 
abundance of disputes among them. See 
JcoNocLASTES. The Jews absolutely 
condemn all imagesj and do not so much 
as suffer any statues or figures in their 
houses, much less in their synagogues, 
or places of worship. Tire Mahometans 
have an equal aversion to images ; 
which led theln to destroy most of the 
beautiful monuments of antiquity, both 
sacred and profane, at Constantinople. — 
Bingham’s Orig. Keel. b. viii. c. 8. Mid- 
dleton’s Letters from Rome,\). 21. Bur- 
net on the Art. p. 209, 219. Doddridge’s 
Lect. lec. 193. Tennison on Idolatry, 
p. 269, 275. Bidgely’s Body of Dtv. 
qu. 110. 

IMAGE_ OF GOD in the soul, is'dis- 
tinguished into natural and moral. By 
natural is meant the understanding, rea- 
son, will, and other intellectual facultie.s. 
By the moral image, the light use of 
those faculties, or what we term holiness. 

IMAGINATION is a power or fa- 
culty of the mind, whereby it conceives 
and forms ideas of things communicated 
to it by the outward organs of sense; or 
it is the power of recollecting and as- 
sembling images, and of painting for- 
cibly those images on our minds, or on 
the minds of others. The cause of the 
pleasures of the imagination in what- 
ever is great, uncommon, or beautiful, 
IS ‘his ; that God has annexed a secret 
pleasure to the idea of any thing that is 
new or rare, that he might encourage 
and stimulate lis in the' eager and keen 
pursuits after knowledge, and inflame 
our best passions to.scarch into the won- 
ders of creation and revelation ; for every 
new idea brings such a pleasure along 
with it, as rewards an)'- pains we have 
taken in its acquisition, and consequently 
serves as a striking and powerful.motive 
to put us upon fresh discoveries in learn- 
ing and science, as well as in the word 
and works of God. See Bev. W. Jones’s 
Works, vol. vi. ser. 17 ; Byland’s Con- 
templations, vol. i. p. 64 ; Akenside’s 
\ Pleasu^'es of Imagination; Addison’s 
beautiful /ia/iers on the ImdginatioTi, 
voLvL; p. 64, 8cc.; Grove’s Mor. 

Phil. p. 354,- 355, 410, vol. i. 

IMMATERl ALISM, the belief that 
the soul is a spii’itual substance distinct 
from the body. See Materialism and 
Soul. 

IMMENSITY, unbounded oi- incom- 
prehensible greatness ; and unlimited" 
extension, which no finite and deteraii- 
nate space, repeated ever so often, can 
equal. See Infinity of God. 

IIVIMORALITY, an action incon- 
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sistent with our duty towards men, and 
'consequently a sin against God, who 
iiath commanded us to do justly, and 
love mercy. See Morality. 

IMMORTALITY, a state which 
lias no end ; the impossibility of d)'ing. 
It is applied to God, who is absolutely 
immortal, 1 Tim. i. 17. and to the hu- 
man soul, which is only h 5 'pothetically‘ 
immortal ; as God, who at hrst gave it, 
can, if he pleases, deprive us of our ex- 
istence. See Soul. 

IMMUTABILITY OF GOD, is his 
unchangeableness. He is immutable in 
his esserice, James i. 17. In his attributes, 
Ps. cii. 27. In \i\s fiurfioses, Isa. xxv. 1. 
Ps. xxxiii. 11. In his firomiscs, Mai. iii. 
6. 2 Tim. ii. 12. And in his threatenings. 
Matt. xxv. 41. “This is a perfection,” 
says Dr. Blair, “ which, pei'haps, more 
than any other, distingiushes the divine 
nature from the human, gives complete 
energy to all its attributes, and entitles 
it to the highest adoration. F rom hence 
are derived the regular order of nature, 
and the steadfastness of the universe. 
Hence flows the unchanging tenor of 
those laws which from age to age regu- 
late the conduct of mankind. Hence the 
uniformity of that government, and the 
certainty of those promise.s, which are 
the ground of our trust and security. 
An objection, however, may be raised 
against this doctrine, from the com- 
mands given us to prayer, and other re- 
ligious exercises. To' what puqjosc, it 
may be urged, is homage addressed to 
a Being whose plan is unalterably fixed 
This objection would have weight, if 
our religious addresses were designed 
to work any alteration in God, either by 
giving him information of what he did 
not know, or by exciting affections Avhich 
he did not possess ; or by inducing him 
to change measures which he had pre- 
viously formed : but they are only crude 
and imperfect notions of religion which 
can suggest sucli ideas. The change 
•which our devotions are intended to 
make, are upon ourselves, not upon the 
Almighty. By ]iouring out our senti- 
ments and desires before God, bv ador- 
ing his perfections, and confessing our 
unworthiness; by expressing our de- 
pendence on his aid ; our gratitude for 
his past favours, our submission to his 
present will, and our tnist in his future 
mercy, we cultivate such affections as 
suit our place and station in the universe, 
and are to be exercised by us as men 
and as Christians. The contemplation 
of this dirine perfection should raise in 
our minds admiration ; should teach us 
to imitate, as far as our frailty will per- 
mit, that constancy and steadfastness 


which we adore, 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; and, 
lastly, should excite trust and confidence 
in the Divine Being, amidst all the revo- 
lutions of this uncertain world.” Blair’s 
Sermons, ser. 4. vol. ii.; Charnock’o 
Works, vol. i. p. 203 ; Gill’s Body of 
Div.vo\. i. p. 50; Lambert's Sermons, 
ser. on Mai. iii. 6. 

IMPANATION, a tenn used by di- 
vines to sifpiify the opinion of the Lu- 
therans with regard to the eucharist, 
who believe that the species of bread 
and wine remain together with the body 
of our Saviour after consecration. 

IMPECCABILES, a name given to 
.those heretics who boasted that they 
were impeccable, and that there was 
no need of rejientance ; such were the 
Gnostics, Priscillianists, See. 

IMPECCABILITY, the state of a 
person who cannot sin ; or a grace, 
privilege, or ]n'inciple, wliich puts him 
out of a possibility of sinning. Divines 
have distinguished several kinds of im- 
peccability : that of God belongs to him 
by nature : that of Jesus Christ, consi- 
dered as man, belongs to him by the 
hypostatical union ; that of the blessed, 
in conseqiicnce of their condition, 6cc. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, is that by which 
we take up any system or opinion of 
another without examination. This has 
been one of the chief sources of igno- 
rance and error in the church of Rome. 
The divines of that community teach, 
“ That we are to observe, not how the 
church proves any thing, Init wliat slie 
says; that the Avill of God is, that we 
should believe and confide in his minis- 
ters- in the same manner as himself.” 
Cardinal Toletus, in his instrrictions for 
prie.sts, asserts, “That if a rustic be- 
lieves his bi.shop proposing an heretical 
tenet for an ai-ticle of faith, such oelief 
is meritorious.” Cardinal Cusanus tells 
us, “That irrational obedience is the 
most consummate and perfect obedi- 
ence, when we obey without attending 
to reason, as a 'lieast obeys his driver.” 
In an epistle to the Bohemians he has 
these words : “ I assert, that' there a’^ 
no precepts of Christ but those which 
are received as such by, the cliurch 
(meaning the church of Rome.) When 
the church changes her judgment, God 
changes his judgment likewise.” What 
madness ! what blas])hemy ! For a 
church to demand belief of what she 
teaches, and a submission to what she 
enjoins, merely upon her assumed au- 
thority, must_ appear to unprejudiced 
minds the height of unreasonableness 
and spiritual despotism. We could 
wish this doctrine had been confined to 
this church ; but, alas ! it has been too 
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nrevalent m other communities. A theo- 
logical system, says Dr. Jortin, is too 
often no moi*e than a temple consecra- 
ted to implicit faith ; and he who enters 
in there to worship, instead of leaving 
his shoes, after the eastern manner, 
must leave his understanding at the 
door ; and it will be well if he find it 
when he comes out again. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, an ec- 
clesiastical action, by which a bishop 
lays his hands on the head of a person 
in ordination, confi’.’mation, or in uttering 
a blessing. This practice is also fre- 
quently observed by the Dissenters at 
the ordination of their prqachcrs ; when 
the ministers present place their hands 
on the head of him whom they are or- 
daining, while one of them jirays for a 
blessing on him and on his future la- 
boui's. They are not agreed, however, 
as to the propriety of this ceremony. 
Some suppose it to’ be confined to those 
who received extraordinary gifts in the 
lirimitive times : others think it ought 
to be retained, as it was an ancient 
practice used where no extraordinaiy 
gifts were conveved, Gen. xlviii. 14. 
Matt. xix. 15. They do not suppose it. 
to be of such .an important and essential 
nature, that the validity and usefulness 
of a man’s future ministry depend upon 
it in any degree. Imposition of hands 
was a Jewish ceremony, introduced not 
by any divine authority, Iiut by custom ; 
it being the practice among those peo- 
l)le, whenever they prayed to God for 
any person, to lay then' hands on his 
he.ad. Our Saviour oliserved the same 
custom, both when he conferred his 
blessing on children, and when he 
he.aled the sick, adding prayer to the 
ceremony. The apostles, likewise. Laid 
hands on those upon whom they I)e'- 
stowed the Holy Ghost. Tlic priests 
observed the same custom Avhen any 
one was received in their body. And 
the apo.stlcs themselves underwent the 
imposition of hands afi'csh cveiy time 
tliey entered upon any new design. 
In the ancient church, imposition of 
h.ands was even practi.scd on persons 
when they roarried, which custom the 
Abyssinians still observe. Maurke\ 
Dial, on Soc. Religion, p. 16.3, 168. 
IFatta's Rational Foundation of a 
Christian C/i.p. 31; Turner on Church 
Cov. p. 70; Xinq’s Primitwe Christ. 
Ch. p. 49. 

IMPOSTORS, RELIGIOUS, are 
such as pretend'' to an extraordinaiy 
commission from heaven, and who ter- 
rify the jieople with false denunciations 
of judgments. Too many of these have 
abounded in (dmo.st all ages They arc 
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punishable in the temporal courts with 
fine, imprisonment, and corporeal pun- 
ishment. See False Messiahs. 

IMPOTENCY, or Isipotence, is 
considered as natural and moral. Na- 
tural rs the want of some physical prin- 
ciple neccssaiy to an action, or where a 
being is absolutely defective, or not free 
and at liberty to act. Moral impotency 
imports a ^’eat difficulty ; as a strong 
habit to the contrary ; a violent passion ; 
or the like. 

IMPROPRIATION, a par-sonage or 
ecclesiastical living, the profits of which 
are in the hands of a layman ; in which 
case its stands distinguished from ajip.ro- 
Jiriation, which is where the profits of 
a benefice are in the hands of a liishop. 
college, 8cc. though the terms are now 
used pi'omiscuously. 

IMPULSE, an influence, idea, or 
motive acting upon the mind. We 
must be careful how we are guided by 
impulses in religion. “There are 
many,” as one observes, “ who fre- 
quently feel singular impressions iip.on 
their minds, and are inclined to pay a 
very strict regard unto them. Yea, 
some carry this point so far, as to make 
it almost the only nile of their judg- 
ment, and will not determine any thing, 
until they find it in their hearts to do it, 
as their 'phrase is. Others take it for 
granted, that the divine mind is notified 
to them liy sweet or powerful impres- 
sions of some passages of sacred writ. 
Tiicrc .arc others who are determined 
I by visionary manifestations, or by the 
j impressions made in dreams, and the 
I inteqirclations. they put upon them. 
All these things being of the same 
general nature, may veiy justly be con- 
sidered together ; and it is a matter of 
doubt with many how far these things 
are to lie regarded, or attended to by 
us; and how we may distinguish any 
I divine impressions of this kind from th'e 
j delusions of the tempter, or of our own 
I evil hearts. But, whoever makes anv 
'.of these things his nile and stand.ard, 
I he forsakes the divine word; and no- 
j thing tends more to make- persons un- 
i happy in themselves, uii-steady in their 
conduct, or more dangerously deluded 
in their jiractice, than paying a random 
regard to these impulses, as notifica- 
tions of the divine will.” See Enthusi- 
asm, Providence. 

IMPURITY, want of that regard to 
'decency, chastity, or holiness, which 
our duty requires. Impurity, iii the 
[ law of Moses, is any legal defilement 
Of these there were several sorts : 

i some ■were voluntaiy_, as tlie touching a 
dc.ad body, or any luiunal that died of it 
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seif; or any creature that Avas esteemed originally his, antecedently to such im 
unclean; or touching things holy by one putation; or to what was not antece- 
%viio was not clean, or was not a priest ; dently his, but becomes so by virtue of 
the touching one who had a leprosy, such 'imputation only, 2 Sam. xix. 19. 
one who had a gonorrheea, or who was Ps. cvi. 31. The imputation that re- 
polluted by a dead carcase, 8cc. Some- spects our justification before God is of 
times these impurities were involunta- the latter kind, and may be defined 
ry; as when any one inadvertently thus: it is God’s gracious’ donation of 
touched bones, or a sepulchre, or any the righteousness of Christ to believers, 
thing polluted: or fell into such diseases and his acceptance of their pei’sons as 
as pollute, as the leprosy, &c. righteous on the account thereof. Their 

The beds, clothes, and moveables sins being imputed to him, and his obedh 
which had touched any thing unclean, ence being irajiuted to them, they are, 
contracted also a kind of impurity, and in virtue hereof, both acquitted from 
in some cases communicated it to others, guilt, and accepted as righteous before 
These legal pollutions were general- God, Rom. iv 6, 7. Rom. v. 18, 19. 2 
ly removed by bathing, and lasted no Cor. y. 21. See Righteousness, Sin ; 
^nger than the evening. The person Dkkinson'^s Letters, p. 156; Hen'ey’s 
polluted plunged over head in the wa- Theron and yispasio, vol. ii. p. 43 ; 
ter; and either had his clothes on Doddridge's Works, \o\. iv. p. 562; 
when he did so, or washed himself and Watts’s iVorks, vol. iii. p. 532. 


his clothes separatel}^ Other pollutions 
continued seven days ; as, that which 
was contracted b)'’ touching a dead body. 
Some impurities lasted forty or fifty 
days ; as. that of women who were lately 
delivered, who were unclean forty days 
after the birth of a boy, and fifty after 
the birth of a girl. Others, again, 'lasted 
till the person was cured. 

Many of these pollutions were expia- 
ted by sacrifices, and others by a certain 
water or lye made with the ashes of a 
red heifer, sacrificed on the great day i 
of expiation. When the leper was 
cured, he went to the temple, and of- 
ferred a sacrifice of two birds, one of 
which was killed, and the other set at 
liberty. He who had touched a dead 
body, or had been present at a funei'al, 
was to be purified with the water of ex- 
piation, and this upon ])ain of death. 
The woman who had been delivered, 
offered a turtle and a lamb for her ex- 
piation ; Or if she was poor, two turtles, 
or two young pigeons. 

These impurities, which the law of 
Moses has expressed with the gi-eatest 
accuracy 'and care, were only figures 
of other more important impurities, 
such as the sins and iniquities commit- 
ted against God, or faults committed 
against our neighbour. The saints and 
prophets of the Old Testament were 
sensible of this ; and our Saviour, in the 
Gospel, has strongly inculcated, — ^that. 
they are not outward and corporeal 
pollutions which render us vlnaccepta- 
ble to God, but such inward pollutions 
as infect the soul, and are violations of 
justice, truth, and charity. 

IMPUTATION is the attributing 
any matter, quality, or character, 
Avhether good or evil, to any person 
as his own. It may refer to wliat was 


INABILITY, want of power suffi- 
cient for the performance of any parti- 
cular action or design. It has been di- 
vided into natural and moral. We are 
said to be naturally unable to do a thing 
when we cannot do it if we wish, be- 
cause of some impeding defect or ob- 
stacle that is extrinsic to the will, either 
in the understanding, constitution of the 
body, or external objects. Moral ina- 
bility consists not in any of these things, 
but either in the want of inclination, or 
the strength of a contraiy inclination ; 
or the want of sufficient motives in view 
to induce and excite the act of the will, 
or the strength of apparent motives to 
tlie contraiy. For the sake of illustra- 
tion, we will here present the reader 
with a few examples of both. 

Moral. 

Cain cciiiWnof have kill- CaincoiiWnolliavokiit- 
ed -tbel. if Cain had- bren cd Abel, if Cain bad fear- 
tlie weakest, and Abel ed God, and loved his 
aware of him. brollicr. 

Jacob rouW apt rejoice Polipliar’s wife'^couiif 
in Joseph’s exaltation be- rjolrejoiceiiiit.ifsliecon- 
fore he lieard of it. tinned under it. 

■J’he woman mentioned Had lhat woman Iteen a 
in ‘Jd Kinjis vi. Sit, could very afTectionate mother, 
vot kill her neighbniir’B she rniild rot have killed 
son nnd cat him, when her own son in a time of 
he was hid, and she con Id plenty, ns she did in a 
not find him. time of famine. 

Ilnzael could not have If a dutiful, aflection- 
smothered Benli.adad, if ate son had bben waiting 
he had not been suffered on Benliadad in Hazael'i 
to enter his cliamber. stead, he could not have 
smothered liim, as Hazae 
did. 

These are a few instance.s from which 
we may clearly learn the distinction of 
natural and moral inability. It mus<' 
not, however, be forgotten, that moral 
inability or disinclination is no excuse 
for our omission of duty, though want of 
natural faculties or necessary means 
would. That God may command. 
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though man has not a present moral 
ability to pei’form, is evident, if "we con- 
sider, 1. That man once had a power to 
do whatsoever 'God would command 
him, he had a power to cleave to God. 
— 2. That God did not deprive man of 
his ability. — 3. Therefore God’s right of 
commanding, and man’s obligation of 
rctuniing and cleaving- to God, remains 
■firm. Sec Liderty ; and Theol. NJ'isc. 
vol. ii. p. 4S8; Edwards aii^ the Will; 
Ch(i7'72ock’s j Works, vol. ii. p. 187 ; 
JVatts 071 Jjh(;7'iy,-^. 4. 

INCARNATION, 'th'e act whei'cby 
the Son of God assumed the human na- 
ture ; or the mystery by which lesus 
Ghrist, the Eterrial Word, v/as made 
man, in order to accomplish the work 
of our salvation. See Nativity, and 
Meldrum. on the l77car7iation. 

INCEST, the crime of criminal and 
unnatural commerce with a person 
within the degrees forbidden by the' 
law. By the rules of the church, incest 
was formerly very abs'ardly extended 
even to the seventh degree; but it is 
now restricted to the third or fourth. 
Most nations look on incest with horror, 
Persia and Eg.ypt excepted; In the 
history of the ancient kings of those 
countries ' we -meet witli instances of 
brothei's marrying tlieir own sister.s, be- 
cause they thought it too mean to join 
in alliance with their own subjects, and 
still more so to marry into any foreign 
family. 'Vortigern, king of South 'Bri- 
tain, equalled, or rather excelled them 
in wickedness, by marrying his own 
draightei’. The queen of Portugal was | 
married to her- uncle ; and the prince of I 
Brazil, the son of that incestuous mar-! 
riage, is wedded to his aunt. But they | 
had dispensations for these unnatural j 
marriages from his holhiess. “ In or- 
■der,” says ,one, “to preserve chastity 
in families, and between persons of dit- j 
ferent sexes brought up and living^ to-| 
gether in, a state of unreserved inti- 
macy, it IS necessar)", by every method 1 
possible, to inculcate an abhorrence ofi 
incestuous conjunctions ; which abhor- 
rence can only be upheld by the abso- 
lute rejirobation of all commerce of the 
sexes between near I'elations. Upon! 
this principle the marriage, as well as 
other cohabitation of brothers and sis- 
ters of lineal kindred, and of all ■who 
usually live in the same family, may be 
said to be forbidden by the law of nature. 
Restrictions which extend to rcipoter 
degrees of kindred than what this rea- 
son make.s it necessary to. prohibit from 
intefmai'i’iage, are founded in the au- 
thority of the positive law which or- 
dains .them, and Can only be justified by 
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their tendenc)' to diffuse wealth, to con- 
nect families, or to promote some po- 
litical advantage. 

“The Levitical law, which is re- 
ceived in this country, and from which 
the rule of the Roman law diflers very 
little, jirohibits marriage between rela- 
tions within tlwee dcgj'ees of kindred ; 
com])uting the . generations not from, 
but through the common ancestor, and 
accounting affinity the same as consan- 
guinity. The issue, however, of such 
marriages are not bastardized, unless 
the parents be divorced during their 
lifetime.” Paley’s Mor. Phil. ji. 316, 
vol. 1. 

INCEST, SPIRITUAL, an ideal 
crime, committed between two persons 
Avho have a spiritual alliance, by means 
of baptism or confinnation. This ridicu- 
lous fancy was made use of as an instru- 
ment of great tyranny in times when 
the power of the pope was unlimited, 
even queens being sometimes divorced 
upon this pretence. Incest Sjimtital 
is also understood of a vicar, or other 
benef.ciai-y, who enjoys both the mother 
and the daughter; that is, holds two 
benefices, one whereof depends upon 
the collation of the other. Such 'siiiritual 
incest renders both the one and the 
other of these benefices vacant. 

INCLINATION is the disposition or 
propensity of the mind to any jiarticular 
object or action : or a kind o'f bias upon 
nature, by the force of which it is car- 
ried towards certain actions previously 
to the exercise of thought and reasoning 
about the nature and consequences of 
them. , Inclinations are of two kinds, 
natural or acquired. 1. Ifatural are 
j such as we often see in children, who 
j from their earliest years differ in their 
tempers' and dispositions. In one you 
see the dawnings of a liberal diffusive 
soul ; another gives us cause to fear he 
will be altogether as narrow and soi’- 
did. Of'one we may say he is naturally 
revengeful ; of another, that he is pa- 
tient and forgiving. — 2. Acquhxd incli- 
nations are such as are sujierindu- 
ced by custom, which are called habits; 
and these are either good or evil.' See 
Habit. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF 
GOD. This is a relative tei;m,_and in- 
dicates a relation between an object and 
a faculty ; lietween God and a created 
understanding; so that the meaning of 
it is this, that no'credtcd understanding 
c;m comprehend God ; that is, have a 
perfect and exact knowledge of him, 
such a knowledge as is adeouate to the 
perfection of the object,' Job xi. 7. Is. 
xl. God is incomprehensible, 1, As to 
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■'le r.r'lure of his e-^'^encc. 2. The ex- H titled, J^vfJcctioiir: on the Sources oj In- 
c-lienc^-of^.l-> attiib-ates. S. Thc.clcpth ,, cra//,'//7.7 rjith rcicard to Religion, and 
>F iv-^ .ui-eis. L The -works of \\\ 9 . \ Cusaudon on CrednlUit and Incredulity. 
•■Ir '.ce. T. riic dispensation of his L INDlsPi^^sDIjNCA' Of GOD is his 
Ki.h. i'i. .'i. Job xxx^ii. 25. Horn. ; existence in and of himself, v/itliout de- 
'f'.rj iiicnmprehensibilitv- of God ; pendiiii? on any other. “ Kis being and 
1 . Troni his beiirr a spirit endn- !• perfections.-' as Dr. Tidgley ob.scrvcs, 
■ ■ ' ■ ' (Body of Div.q.r.) “are underived, and 

not communicated to him, as all nnite 




id -.vi^b p -riecions greatly superior to J ( 
our o'.rn. — P. There may' be (for any !. r 
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livine nature of veh'ich \vc j' dent as to his knowledge. He doth not 
there arc nianv things j' receive ideas from any object out of 

intelligent 


to us iLiex{.'’b:aiiic, and with which, the j, liimself, as intelligent creatures do. 
more dm-pl v and attentively we tliink j This is elegantly described by the pro- 
of tliem, the more we find our thouglits I] jiliet. Is- xl. 13, 14. — 2. He is indepen- 
stvallnweil UP : such as ids self-existence, j' dent in power. As he receives strength 
eternitv, onrVqn'csencc, See. This should i|from no one, so he doth not act depen- 
tcach iis therefore, 1. "I'o admire and dently on the "will of the creature, Job 
reverence tlic Divine Being, Zech. ix. r xxxvi. 23. — 5. He is hidependent as to 
17. Hell. ix. 5. — i2. To be humble and 'i his holiness, hating sin necessarily, and 
modest, Ps. viii.'l, 4. Eccl. v. 2, 3. Job |j not barely depending on some reasons 
xxxvii. 13. — 3. To be serious in our ad- I, out of liimself J^nducing him thei’cto; 
dresses, and sincere in our behaviour !i tor i' is essentiaf to tlie divine nature to 
towards liim. Carul on .lob xxvii. 25 : ( be infinitely opposite to sin, and Ihcre- 
'd'ill'Json'.s .'vi-.'izcws. sermon 156; ..-mer- i' mre to be’ independently holy. — 4. He 
ncthni. Sermons, \n\.\\.'i\o. Q, 7-, JJod-'^K independent as to his bounty and 

goodness. He communicates lilessings 


dridiiSo Lec>. lee. 52 

IHCOH'l'IHHHCY, not abstaining 
froniunhiwfui dc.sires..SecCoxTJKKXCV. 

INCOKPOBDALITY OF GODJs 
his being witliout a body. That God is 
incorporeal is evident; for, 1. Matcri- 
alitv is incomjiatiblc witli self-existence, 
and' God being sc'lf-existcnt,must be in- 
corporeal. — 2. If God were corporeal, 
he could not be present in any itart of 
tlie world where liody isf yet hii; pre- 
sence is necessary for tlie support and 
motion of body. — 3. A body cuiinot be in 
two iilaces at tlie same tifnc; yet he is 
ever} where, and fills heaven and earth. 
— 4. A body is to be seen and felt, but 
God is invisible and impaljiable, Jolm i. 
13. C'uirnrjck'o J Tories. \. yi. 117; 

Doddridg;e"s Led. lec. 47 ; Gill s Body 
of IT”, -vol. i. p. 45. oct. 

IKCGRilUPTIBLKS,orIxcoRP,ui>- 
TiEiXKS. the name of a sect which 
sprang cm of the Eutychians. Their 
distinguishing tenet v/as tiiat the body 
of Jesus Christ was iucorrujitible ; by 
which they meant, tliat, after and frorn 
the time wherein he was formed in the 
womb of bis mother, lie v.uis not suscep- 
tible of any cbaii.ge or alteration ; not 
even of aip' natural or innocent passion, 
as of hunger, thirst, &c. so that he ate 
without occasion before bis death, as 
well as after his resurrection. ' , 

IisCHETJULITY, the withholding 
oiir assent to any proposition, notwitli- 
standing arguments siiiiicicnt to demand 
assent. See Duncan Forbes’s piece, cn- 
22 *^ 


Ijnot by constraint, but according to his 
sovereign will. I’hns be ,gaic being 
to the world, and all things therein, 
which was the hrst instance of bounty 
and .goodness; and this not by constraint, 
'but by his free will; ‘for his pleasure 
! they "are and ivere cre.ated.’ In lik- 
■iTnanncr, whatever instances of mercy 
jl lie extends to miserable creatures, he 
acts indt])ciidt'ntly, and not by^force. 
He shows mercy, because it is his 
; jdeasurc to do .so, Roin. ix. 18. That 
i God is i!Kk])endcut, let it farther be 
; considered, 1. "I'liat ali things depend 
on his power which brou.ght them into 
and preserves them in being. If, there- 
fore, all things depend on God, thtn it 

I would Ijc al.'surdity to say that God 
depends on any thin.g, for this wmnld be 

I, to sujipose the cause and the eifect to 

II be mutually dependent on and derived 
|; from each other, w'hich infers a contra 

( diction. — 2. Jf God be infinitely above 
I the, lii.ghest creatures, he cannot de- 
' pend on any of them, for dependence 
j argues inferiority, Is. xl. 15. 17. — 3. If 
1 God dcjiend on any creature, he docs 
I not exist necessarily; and if so, then 
he miglit not liave been : for the same 
■will by which he is supposed to exist, 
might ha^■e determined that he should 
} not have existed, rvl.lch is altogether 
I inconsistent with the idea’ of a God. 
!_From God’s beiii.g independent, w'c in- 
'fer, 1. That ave ought to conclude that 
the creature cannot lay any obligation 
K k 
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on him, or do any thing that may tend 
to make him more happy than he is in 
himself, Rom. xi. 35. Jol) xxii. 2, 3.-2. 
If independency be a di\ ine perfection, 
then let it not in any instance, or by any 
consequence, be attributed to tire crea- 
ture; let us conclude that all our springs 
are in him : and that all we enjoy and 
hope for is from him, who is the author 
and finisher of our faith, and the foun- 
tain of all our blessedness.” 

INDEPENDENTS, a sect of Pro- 
testants, so called from their maintain- 
ing that each congregation of Christians 
which meet in one house for public rvor- 
ship is a complete church; has sufficient 
power to act- and per-form every thing 
relating to religious government within 
itself; and is in no respect subject or 
accountable to other churches. ■ 

Though, the Episcopalians contend 
that there is not a shadow of the inde- 
pendent discipline to Ire found either in 
the Bible, or the primitive chui'ch, the 
Independents, on the contrary, believe 
that it is most clearly to be deduced 
from the practice of the apo.stles in plant- 
ing the first churches. See Church 
C oNGRKGATIONAL, and EpiSCORACY. 
The Independents, howe\-er, were not 
distingiiished as a body till the time 
of queen Elizabeth. The hierarchy 
established by that princess in the 
churches of her dominions, the vest- 
meirts‘*worn by the clerg}'- in the ccle-' 
bration of divine worship, the book of 
Common Prayer, and, above all, the 
sign of the cross used iit the administra- 
tion of baptism, were very offensive to 
man)'- of her subjects, who, during the 
persecutions of the former reign, had 
taken refuge among the Protestants of 
Germany and Geneva. The.se men 
thought that the church of England re- 
sembled in too many particidars the 
anti- chi'istian church of Rome: they 
therefore called perpetually forja more 
thorough I’eformalion, and ^ purer wor- 
ship. From this circumstance they 
were stigmatized with the general name 
of Puritans, as the followers of Nova- 
tian had been in the ancient church. 
See Novatiaxs. ■ Elizabeth was not 
disposed to comply with their demands; 
and it is difficult to say what .might 
have been the issue of the contest, had 
the Pui’itans been united among them- 
sehms, in sentiments, views, and mea- 
sures. But the case was quite other- 
Avise; thatilfirge body, comqK'iscd of 
persy/ns of different ranks, characters, 
opinions, and intentions,' and^ uhanimous 
lu nothing but their antipathy. to the es- 
tablished chugch, rvas all of^a sudden di- 
yided into a variety of sects. Of these. 


the most famous was that which was 
fonned about the year 1581, by Robert 
Brown, a man insinuating in his man- 
ners, but unsteady and inconsistent in 
his views and notions of men and things. 
Brown was for dividing the whole body 
of the faithful into separate societies 
or- congregations ; and maintained that 
such a numlrer of persons as could be 
contained in an ordinary place of woi-- 
ship ought to be considered as a church, 
and enjoy all the rights and privileges 
that are competent to an ecclesiastical 
community. These small societies he 
pronounced independent, jure drvino, 
and entirely exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the’ bishop, in whose hands, the 
court had placed the reins of a spiritual 
government; and also ffom that of 
presbyters and synods, which the Puri- 
tans regarded as the supreme visible 
sources of ecclesiastical authority. But 
as ,we have given an account of the. 
general opinions and discipline of the 
Brownists, we need not enumerate them 
here, but must beg the reader to refer 
to that article. 'Phe zeal with which 
Brown arid his associates maintained 
and propagated his notions, was, in a 
high degree, intemperate and extrava- 
gant. He affirmed that all communion 
was to be broken off with those religious 
societies that were founded upon a dif- 
ferent ])lan from his ; and treated more 
especially the church of England’ as a 
spurious church, whose ministers were 
unlawfully ordained ; whose discipline 
was popish and anti-christian ; and 
whose sacraments and institutions were 
destitute of all efficacy and virtue Plis 
followers not being able to endure the 
severe treatment which they met with 
from an administration that was riot 
•distinguished for its mildness and indul- 
gence, retired into the Netherlands, and 
founded churches at Middlebourg, Am- 
sterdam, and Leyden. 'Pheir founder, 
however, returned into England, re- 
nounced h.is principles of separation, 
and took orders in the established 
church. The Puritan exiles, whom he 
thus abandoned, disagreed among them- 
selves, were split into parties, and their 
affairs declined from day to day. This 
engaged the wiser part of them to 
mitigate the severity' of their founder’s 
I plan, and to soften the rigour of his un- 
charitable decisions. 

The pei’son who had the chief merit 
of bnnging about this reformation was 
one of tkeir pastors, of the name of Ro- 
binson ; .a man who had much of the 
solemn piety of the times, and no incon- 
siderable portion of learning. This 
well-meaning reformer, perceiving the 
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rlefocts th:it rcii^'iu-d in the discipline ot though considered their OAvn form 
llrown. and in ih.e spirit and temper of of ecclesiastical go^■crnment as of dhnne 
his fo’.knvers. employed his zeal and institution, and_ as original! v introduced 
diligcru'.c in correcting them, and in by the autliorit}' of the apostles, nay, 
Mcv! -modelling the socict)' in such a by the apostles themselves, they had 
.nm.aer, as to rcTulc-r it less odious to his' yet candonr and charity enough to ac- 
t'd', ersaries, and less liable to the justj knorldedgc, that true religion and solid 
•censure, of those true Christir.ns who j piety niiglit fionrish in thosc_ commnni- 
h'tiit upon charity as the end of the ; ties tvhicli were under the jurisdiction 
C'innni.n;lments. Ilitlicrto the sect had ' of Iji.sho])s,’ oi' the government of synods 
been called Ih'ov, ni.sts; but Robinson and prcsbj'tcries. They were also much 
liaving in his rapology tiftirmed tlrat all , more attentive than the Brownists in 
Chri.stian congregations were so many ! keeping on foot a regular^ ministry in 
inch /ivndnit religious .societies, that had i their communities ; for, while the latter 
a right to ))e governed by their own J allowed promiscuously all ranks and 
laws, indvlirnclcnt of any farther or fo- ' orders of men to teach in public, the 
reign jurisdiction, the sect was hence- , In;!c'pendcnt.s had, and still have, a cer- 
forth called of which the j; tain mimbcr of niini.stcrs, chosen rc- 

apolngi'-t vvas considered as the founder. ' s])cctivclv by the congregations where 
The lir.st independent or congrega-j lliey are iixed; nor i.s it common for any 
tional church in Lnghiud was estahli.sh- ; person among them to speak in public 
cd In' a Mr. Jacob, in the year ■ heft.re he has .submitted to a iirojicr ex- 
Mr. Jacob, who had lied from the per-, amination of his capacity and talent.^, 
sedition of hi.dioji Bancroft, going to and been approved of h}’ the heads of 
Holland, and lun ing imparted his dc- , the congregation, 
sign of getting up a HcpaiTdc congrega- 1 From the Independents are 

tion, like ilio'-e in Holland, to the mo.'-t " very freqncntlv mcntioncil in the Rng- 
learned Puritans of those time.'-', it was ,! lisli annals. The charge alleged against 
not condemned as unlawful, considering •, them i)y Ra])iii (in his hislorj ot Kng- 
tliere. was no prospect of a national re- land, vo’l. ii. j). .7M. folio erl.) th.it they 
formation, hlr. Jacob, therefore, hav- 1. could not so much as endure ordinary 
ing snmnioiied several of his friends I minister.s in the ehnrcli, fee. is grimiid- 
togethcr, and having olitaincd their con- ' less. He Avas led into tliis mistake by 
sent to unite in church felhnvshij) for j confounding tlie 'In<lependents witli ilje 
enjoying the ordiiiancc.s of Christ in the . BroA.-nisls. Other charges, no hss \,n 
jjurcst manner, they laid the foundation I iustitiable, ha\'e been urged against l* .• 
of the first inilepeiulent church in Eng-1 IndcpendciUs by this ci-lehcated hi-to- 
land in the following way. Having oh- ! I'Kin, and olIicr.s* Rajiiii says, that they 
sciwcd a day ol^ solemn fa.stiiig and ' ahlioiTed monari .ly, and approied of a 
prayer for a blessing iijion their nmler- republican go\ erniiicnt: this might ha.YC 
taking, toivards the clo.se of the^sulem- || been true with I’cgard to many persons 
nity, each ot tlieni made an open con- || among tliem, in common with other 
fcssion ot their faith in Chri.st; and then, jl sects ; hut it does not aj)])car, from any 
standing together, they joined hand.s, i, of their jnihlic wriling.s, that republican 
and soleinii!)- covenanted with each .'])rinri])le.s formed their distinguishing 
otlier, in the presence of Almighty God, 1 characteristic ; on the contnarv, in a 
to waLk Ingeliier in all God’s ways and 1 jmhlic memorial drawn nj) by tkem in 
ordiiiancc.s, accoi'diiig as lie had already | 1647, they ileclare, tliat tliey d') not dis- 
rcveided, or should tarther make known ' a])j)rn\e (>f any form of civil govern- 
to tlicu). Mr. .lacoh was then chosen -inenl, Imt do freely acknowledge that a 
pastor by the sunVage of the brother- i' kin.gli go\ eminent, hounded hy jn.st and 
hood : and oihcrs ivcre ajipointed to ^ wliok some law .s, is allowed by God, and 
the oHice of deacons, with fasting and j also a good accoinnmtlation unto men. 
prayer, and imposition ol haiuks. i The liKlepcndent.s, however, ha\e been 

J. he Inde])entlents were much more' g'-ner.dly ranked among tlic regicides, 
cominendalile than tlie Brownists; they, an Ichargcd with the death of Charles I. 
suraassed them, both in the moderation , Whether this fact be admittivl or de- 
or their sentinienl.s, and in the order of nied, no conchisio" can he fairly drawn 
tneir discipline. They did not, like from the greater pi’evalence of rcpiib- 
Lrotyn, pour forth hitter and niicharila- lican ]jrinci])lcs, or from violent pro- 
l)iC invectives against the churches ccedings ‘at that perod, th.at c.m uil'cct 
v/ere governed hy rules entirely the cli.stinguishiug tenets and v< nduct of 
uherent from tlicir.s, nor pronounce the ]nde])endents in onr time"'. It is 
them, on that 'account, unworthy of the certain that the present Indvjjcndents 
^hristian name. On tlie contriU'y, are .steady friends to a limited nionav- 
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chy. liapiii is iartlier misUikcn when 
he represents the religious principles 
of the English Inclcjicnclents as contraiy 
to those of all the rest of the woi'ld. It 
appears from two confessions of faith, 
one composed by Robinson in behalf of 
the English Independents in Holland, 
and published at Leyden in 1619, enti- 
tled, Aliolo'^ia jiro JLxuVibuH Jlnglis, 
(jui Bro-vnistX vitlgo apjiellantiir; and 
another drawn up in London in 1658, b.v 
the princi])al members of this commu- 
nity in England, entitled, “ K Declara- 
tion of the F aith and Order owned and 
practised by theCongregational Church- 
es in England, agreed ui^on and con- 
sented unto by their Elders and Messen- 
gers, in their meeting at the Savoy, Oct. 
12th, 1658,” as -well as from other writ- 
ings of the Independents, that they dif- 
fered from the rest of the refoi'ined in 
no single point of any consequence, ex- 
cept that of ecclesiastical government ; 
and their religious doctrines were al- 
most entirely the same Avith those adopt- 
ed by the church of Geneva. During 
che administration of Cromwell, the In- 
dependents acquired very considerable 
reputation and influence ; and .he made 
use of "them as a check to the ambition 
of the Presbyterians, who aimed at a 
very high degree of ecclesiastical pow- 
er, and who had succeeded, soon after 
the elevation of Cromw'ell, in obtaining 
a parliamentary establishment of their 
OAvn church government. But after 
the restoration, their cause declined; 
and in 1691 they entered into an asso- 
ciation Avith the Presbyterians residing 
in and about London, comprised in nine 
articles, that tended to the maintenance 
of 'their respective institutions. These 
may be found in the second Amlume of 
Whiston’s Memoirs, and the substance 
of them in Mosheim. At this time the 
Independents and Presbyterians, called 
from this association the' United Breth- 
ren, Avere agreed Avith regard to doc- 
trines, being generally Calvinists, and 
differed only Avith respect to ecclesias- 
tical discipline. But at present, though 
the English Independents and Presby- 
terians .form tAVO distinct parties of 
Protestant Dissenter.s, they are dis- 
tinguished by A^ery trifling differences 
Avith regard to_ church government, and 
tlie denominations are more arbitrailly 
used to comprehend those Avho differ in 
tlieological opinions. The Independents 
are generally dvbre attached to Calvin- 
ism: th.an the'Presbyterians. Indepen- 
dehtisni is peculiar to 'Great Britain, 
the IJnited States, and the BataAuan Re- 
public. It Ayas_ canned first to the Ame- 
rican colonics in 1620, and by successive 


Puritan emigrants, in 16:9 .and 16.15, 
from England. One Morel, in tlie six- 
teenth century, endeavoured to intro- 
duce ft into- Prance; but it anus cc'u- 
demried at the synod of Rochelle. avIicit 
Beza prc-sided ; 'and again at the sA-ned 
of Rochelle, in 1644. 

Many of the Independents reject the 
Aise of all creeds and confessions drawn 
up by fallible men, though they rc'juire 
of th'eir teachers a declaration of their 
belief in the Gospel and its various doc- 
trines, and their adherencedi the Scrip- 
tures as the sole .standard of faith tiiul 
.practice. They attribute no viruic 
whatcA'cr to the rite of ordination, upon 
Avhich some other chtirches lay so much 
-stress. According to them, the quali- 
fications Avhich coTistitute a regular 
minister of the Eoav Testament are, 
a firm belief in the Gospel, a principle 
of. .sincere and uiAaffccted ])iety, a com- 
petent stock of knoAvledge, a capacity 
for leading devotion and communicating 
instruction, a serious inblination to en- 
ga.ge in the important cmjjloymcnt of 
promoting the everlasting salvation of 
mankind, and ordinarily an inA'itatior. 
to the pastoral office from some pai‘- 
ticular society of Christians. ’Where 
these things concur, they consider a per- 
son as fitted and authorised for the dis- 
charge of cA’cry duty Avhich bclong.s tc 
thei ministerial function ; and they be- 
licA'e that the imposition of han'ds of 
bishops or presbyters Avould' convey to 
him no poAvers oi- prerogatives of Avuich 
he Avas not before possessed,. But though 
they atti’ilmte no virtue to ordination, 
as conA'eying any noAV poAvers, yet they 
liold Avit'h and practise it. Many of 
them, indeed', suppose that the essence 
of ordinatsbn’’does not lie in the act of 
the ministers ’’Avho assist, but in the 
choice andvcall of the people, and tlie 
candidate’s’ acceptance of that call ; so 
that their ordination may be considered 
only as a public declaration of that 
agreement. See Ordixatiox. They 
consider it as their right to choose their 
OAvn ministers and deacons. The}" oavii 
no man as head of the church. Tliey 
disalloAv of parochial and provincifil 
subordination ; but though they do not 
think it necessary to assemble synods, 
yet, if any be held, they look upon their 
resolutions as prudential counsels, but 
not as decisions to, AAdiich the}’’ arc 
obli.ged to'conform. 'I'hey consider the 
Serptures as the only crilcrioii of truth. 
Their Avorship is conducted in' a decent, 
plain, and sim]flc manner, Avithout the 
ostentation of form and the vain ])omp 
of ceremony. 

The congrcgatiojis of the Indepen- 
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dents are very numerous, uotli in Ent;- mish church, all the good works of the 
hind anti America, and some of them saints, over and above tli'.ie which 
ven' r( ‘^jicctable. This denomination were necessary towards tlieir own jus- 
ha'^ ijcoduced many characters as emi- ] tification, are deposited, togedier with 
r.ciit ior learning and piety as any 'the iniinite inei’its oi Jesus Christ, in 
church in Christendom; whose works, | one inexhaustible treasurr. i he keys 
no doubt, will vclicct lasting honour on | of this were committed to St. Peter, 
tlieir ri’.araclers and alDilities. See ji and to his siiccessois, the popes, who 
Guur eii CoxGiiEG/.TiONAi. ; In oxcoN- may o])en it at plcasuie; and, by tians- 
j'ORMiSTS, and im'nks under those ar- | ferring a portion of this superabundant 
' , merit to any particular person for a 

INDEX, EXPUROATORY, a cata- j sum of money, m by _ convey to him 
logne of prohibited books in the church i either the pardon of his bwm sms, or a 
oniome’. I'iie first catalogues of this 1 release for any one in whom he is inter- 
kind were made by’’ the inquisitors, and j ested from the pains of purgatory''.^ Such 
these v/ere afterwards approved of 1 indidgcnces were first invented m the 
the council of Trent, after some alter- | eleventh centnryq by Urban II. as a re- 
ation ivas made in them bv way of re- j compence for those wdio went in per- 
trenchment or addition. Thus an in- j son upon the dorions entciprise of con- 
vex of heretical books being formed, qnering the Holy Land. They were 
it was confirmed by a bull of Clement afterwards granted to those who hired 
VHI. in 1.59j, and printed wdth several 1 a soldier for that purpose ; and in pro- 
introductorv rules ; by the fourth of 1 cess of time ^yere bestowmd on such as 
wlncli, the 'use of the Scriptures in the i gave money for accomplishing any^pi- 
vulgar tongue is forbidden to all per- i ous work enjoined by tlie pope. The 
sons -without a' particular licence : and I ])ower of gj-anting indulgences has been 
by the tenth rule it is ordained, that no j greatly abused m the church of Rome, 
book shall lie printed at Jlome w'ithout i Pope Leo X., in order to carry on tlie 
the aiiprubatidn of the pope’s vicar, or magnificent structure of St. Peter’s, at 
some iiepsoii delegated by the pope: 'Rome, ])ublished indulgences, and a 
nor in any otlier places, unless allowed plenary remission to all such as should 
by the liislio]) of the diocese, or some contrib'ute money towards it. Finding 
iierson deputed l)yhim,.orby the inqui- the project take, he granted to Albert 
sitor of heretical jiravity. The Trent elector of Mentz, and archbishop of 
index being thus published, Philip ’ II. Magdeburg, the benefit of the indul- 
of S]jain ordered another to be printed genccs of Saxony, and the neighbouring 
at Antw’erp in - 1571 , yyith considerable parts, and farmed out tliose of other 
enlargements. Another index was pub- countries to tlie highest bidders: who, 
lisheci in Spain in 1 . 584 , a copy of which to make the best of the 'bargain, pro- 
was snatched out of the fire when the cured the ablest preachers to cry up 
English jilundered Cadiz. Afterwards the value of' the v/ai’e. The fonu of 
tl'icrc were sex'eral expurgatory indexes these indulgences Avas as follows : — 
printed at Rome and Naples, and par- "May' onr Lord Jesus Christ have 
ticularlv in Spain. mereV iqion thee, and absolve thee by 

INDIGNATION, a strong disappro- the merits of his most holy passion, 
iiation of mind, excited by something And I, by his authority', that of his 
flagitious in the conduct of another. It blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, and of 
does not, as Mr. Cogan observes, al- the most holy pope, granted and com- 
way'S sup])ose that excess of dejirai'ity mitted to me in these parts, do absolve 
which alone is capable of committing tliee, first from all ecclesiastical cen- 
deeds of horror. Indignation ahvaA's re- .snres, in Avhatcver manner they have 
fei's to culpability of conduct, and can- been incurred ; then from all thy sins, 
not, like the passion of horror, be ex- transgressions, and excesses, hoAV enor- 
tended to distress .either of body or mous soever they may be: even from 
mind. It is produced by acts of trea- such as are reserved for the cogni- 
chery, abuse of confidence, base ingra- zance of the holy see, and" as far as the 
titude, See. Avhich Ave cannot contem- keys of the holy church extend. I re- 
platc Avithout being provoked to anger, mit to you all punishment which you 
and feeling a generous resentment. deserve in purgatory on their account : 

INDULGENCES, in the Romish and 1 restore you 'to die holv saci’a^ 
church, are a remission of the punish- ments of .the church; lo the unity of the 
nieiit due to sin, granted by the church, faithfuk and to that innocence and ]juri- 
and siqqiosed to save the sinner from ty which ymu possessed at bapti.sm : so 
purgatory. that when’ you die, the gates of punish- 

According to the doctrine of tlie Ro- rrient shall be shut, and the gates of the 
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pavaiUsc of delight shall be opened ; and 
if yon shall not die at present, this 
grace shall I'cnuiin in full force when 
you are at the point of death. In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” Accimling to a book, 
called the Tax of the sacred Roman 
Chancery, in which arc contained the 
exact suins to be levied for the panion 
of each particular sbi, we And some of 


the fees to be thus : 

s. d. 

For procuring abortion 7 6 

For simouv 10 6 


For sacrilege 10 6 

For taking a false oath in a crimi- 
nal case 9 0 

For robbing-. 12 0 

For buniing a neighbour’s house . 12 0 

For dciiling a virgin '. . . 9 0 

For lying with a mother, sister, &c. 7 6 

,For murdering a layman 7 6 

Fur keeping a cuncubinc 10 6 

For laying violent hands on a cler- 

gjinan' 10 6 

And so on. 

The terms in v/hich the rctailei-s of 
indulgences descrilied their benefits, and 
the ncccs-sity of purchasing tliem, wei-e 
so extravagant tnat they appear almo.st 
incredible. If anv man, .said they, pur- 
chu.se lotter-s of in(\ulgcncu,his soiil ms^y 
rest secure with rc.spcct to its .salvation. 
The souls conHned in purgutorj’, for 
whose redemption indulgences arc pur- 
chased, as .soon ns the money tinkles in 
the ehe.st, instantly escape from that 
place of toniient, and ascend into hea- 
ven. That the cflicacy of indulgences 
was so great, that the most heinous sins, 
even if one should violate (which was 
impossible) the Mother of Gctl, would 
be remitted and expiated by them, and 
the person be frcccl both fiWi punish- 
ment and guilt. That this was the mi- 
spcukablc gift of God, in order to recon- 
cile man to himself. That the cross 
erected bv the preachers of indulgences 
'iVas cciualU'' elncacious with the cross 
of Christ itself.” “ Lo,” said tlicy, “the 
heavens are open; if you enter not now, 
when will you enter? For twelve pence 
you may redeem the soul of your mthcr 
out of purgatory ; and aro you so un- 
grateful that you will not rescue the 
soul of your paront from torment ? If 
3 »ou had but one coat, you ought to strip 
yourself instantly, and sell it, in order 
to purchase sucli benefit,” &c. It wsis 
this great abhsc of indulgences that 
contributed not a little to the refnnn- 
ution of rcli^on in Germany, where 
Martin Luther began first to declaim 
agabist the preachers of indulgences, 
and afievwanis against indiilgencos 
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themselves. Since that time the popes 
have been more .sparing in the exercise 
of this power; 'althongli it is said, they 
.still Ciirry on a great trade with them to 
the lnflic.s, where they are purchased at 
two rials a piece, and somelinies more. 
We are told also that a gentleman not 
long since being at Naples, in onlcr that 
he might be fully a.scc)tained respeciing 
indulgences, went, to the oifice, ai)d for 
two sequins purchased a plenaiy remis- 
sion of all sins for himself and any two 
other peraons of his friends or relations, 
who.se names he was empowered to in- 
sert. //ttTcm’tf Church Hiat. vol, iiL p. 
1-lf ; Smith’s JSrrors of the Church of 
Rome; Hutson’s 'I’/ieoL 'Vracts, vol. v. 
p. 27-1 ; MosheWs JEccl. Hist. vol. i, p. 
59'k fluni*to. 

INDUSniy, 'diligence, constant ap- 

E lication of the mind, or exercise of the 
ody. See. Dit.igkxce, .and Idlkxess. 

INDWKLLING SCHEME, a. 
scheme which derives its name from 
that ])assage in Col. ii. 9. “In him 
dwellcth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” winch, according to some, as- 
serts the doctrine of Chnst’s consisting 
of two bcing.s; one the self-existent 
Creator, and the othci* a creature made 
into one per.<ion bv an incfihbld union and 
indnu-ilinff, whicli render-s the same at- 
ti-ibute.s and honour.s cqn.ally applicable 
to both. Sec Pke-kxistbnck. .Hr. 
Oxveu’s Cllonj of Chrht, p. .IGS, 569. 
Lund. ed'. 1679 ; a Sermon entitled “ 27ie 
true Christ of God above the false Christ 
of A/r;/,” Ipswich, 1799; Watts’s Glortf 
of Christ, p. 6-205 ; Mdams’s Vicm of 
Religions, ii. 267. 

INFALLIBILITY, the quality of pot 
being able to be deceived or mistalcen. 

I’hc wfaUibilittj of the church of Rome 
has been oiwof the great controver.'iie.s 
between the Protestants and Papists. 
By this infallibility it is understood, 
that she amnot at nnj' time cease to be 
orthodox in her doctiine, or fall into 
any pcraicious errors; but that she is 
constituted, by divine authority, the 
judge of all controversies of religion, 
and that all Christians arc obliged to 
acqindlicc in her decisions. This is the 
chain which' keeps its members fast 
bound to its communion; the charm 
which retains them within its magic 
circle ; the opiate which lays asleep all 
their doubts and difficulties : it is like- 
wise the magnet which attracts the dc- . 
sultoiy and unstable in other persua- 
sions within the sphei’c of popeiy, the- 
foundation of its whole superstructure, 
the cement of all its partSi'and its fence 
and forti'ess against all inroads and 
attacks. 


or.clcr the idea of this iiijalUbilUuA 
the chin-ch of Rome claims, 1. Tode-| 
tei-minc what books are and what arei 
not canonical, and to oblig’e all Chi'is- 
tiar.’S to I'eceive or reject them' accord- 
jnj^dy. — 2. To communicate authority to 
the Scripture ; or, in other words, that 
the Scriptiu'c (quoad nos,) as to us, re- 
ceives its authorih' from licr. — 3. To 
assii^n and fix the' sense of Scripture, 
-vvhich all Christians are sul>missively 
to receive. — 4. To decree as necessary 
to salvation whatever she judstes so, 
although not contained in Scripture. — 
5. To decide all controversies respect- 
ing matters of faith. These are the 
claims to which the church of Rome 
pretends, ljut which we shall not here 
attemjjt to refute, because •an}'’ man 
v.'ith the Bible in his hand, and a little 
common sense, will easily see that they 
are all founded upon ignorance, super- 
stition, and eiTor. It is not a little re- 
markable, ho-werer, that the Roman 
Catholics themseh-es are much divided 
as to the scat of this infalhljility, and 
which, indeed, maj'- he considered as a 
satisfactoiq’ proof that no such privi- 
lege exists in the church. For is it con- 
sistent with reason to think that God 
would Inu-e imparted so extraordinary 
a gift to prevent errors and dissensions 
in the church, and )'et have left an ad- 
ditional cause of en’or and dissension, 
viz. the ujiceitaiot}'' of the place of its 
abode? No, sureljc — Some place this 
infallibility in the pope or hislio]) of 
Rome some in a general council ; 
others in neither pope nor council sepa- 
rately, but in both conjointly; wh.ilst 
others arc said to place it in the clmrth 
diffusive, or in all churches throughout j 
the_ world. But that it could not he de- 
posited in the pope is evident, for man}’’ 
popes have been heretics, and on that 
account censured and deposed, and 
therefore could not have been infallible. 
That it could not he placed in a general 
council is as evident; for general coun- 
cils have actually erred. Neither could 
it be placed in the pope and council 
conjointly; for two falhbles could not 
make one infallible any more than two 
ciphers could make ah integer. «To say 
that it is lodged in the church univer- 
sal or diffusive, is equally as eri'oneous ; 
for this would he useless and insignifi- 
cant, because it could never he exer- 
cised. 'i'he wliole church could not 
meet to make decrees, or to. choose 
representatives, qr to deliver their sen- 
timents on any question started; and, 
less than all would not be the whole 
church, and so could not claim that 
privilege. 


I The mpst general opinion, however, 

1 it is said, is that of its being seated in a 
pope and general council." The advo- 
cates for this opinion consider the pope 
as the vicar of Christ, head of the 
church, and centre of unit}' ; and there- 
fore conclude that his concurrence with 
and ajjprobation of the decrees of a 
general council are necessary, and suffi- 
cient to afford it an indis])ensable sanc- 
tion and plenan' authority. A general 
' council the}' regard as the church repre- 
sentative, and suppose that nothing can 
be wanting to ascertain the truth of an}’’ 
conti'oversial point, Avhen'the pretended 
head of the church and its members, as- 
sembled in their supposed representa- 
tives, mutuall}' concur and coincide in 
judicial definitions and decrees, hut that 
infallihilit}' attends their coalition and 
conjunction in all their determinations. 

Every impartial person, u'ho consi- 
ders this subject with the least degree 
of attention, must clearly pci ccivc that 
neither ' any individual nor body of 
Christians have any ground from re.a- 
-son or Scripture for'pretcnding to infal- 
libility. It is evidently the attribute of 
the Supreme Being aloi.e, which we 
have all the foundation imaginable to 
conclude he has not comiunnicatcd to 
any mortal, or associatioiis of mortals 
The humari'bcing''who c.hallenges infal- 
lihility seems to imitate the })ride and 
presumption of Lucifer, when he said, — 
I will ascend, and will he like the Most 
High. A claim to it was unheard of in 
the primiti\'e and purest ages of the 
church ; but became, after that period, 
the arrogant pretension of jjapal ambi- 
tion. History ifiainly informs us, that 
lithe bishops of Rome, on the declension 
of the western Roman empire, began to. 
mut in their claim of being the supreme 
'and infaHil)le heads of the Christian 
j church ; which thc}’’ at length establish- 
led by tueirdeej) polic}' and unremitting 
I effort-,; b}’ the concurrence of fortunate 
jCircmn-'tanccs; by tlie advantages which 
I the-} re,'.])ed from' the necessities of some 
princes, and the superstition of others; 
[land by the general and excessive cre- 
dulity of the people. However, when 
they had grossly abused this ahsui-d 
pretension, and committed various acts 
of injustice, tyrann}'", and cruelty; when 
the blind veneration for the papal dig- 
nity had been greatly diminished h}' the 
long and scandalous* schism occasioned 
b}' contending popes ; when these had 
been for a considerable time roaming 
about Europe, fawning on princeSj 
stiueezing their adherents, and cursing 
their rivals ; and when the councils of 
Constance and Basil had challenged' and 



exercised the right ot dej^osing and elect- 
ing the bishops of Rome, then their pre- 
tensions to infallibility were called in 
question, and the world discovei’ed that 
councils were a jurisdiction superior to 
tliat of the towering pontiffs. Then it I 
was that this infallibility was transferred 
bv many divines from popes to general 
councils, and the ojiinion ot the superior 
authority of a council above that of a 
])ope spread vastly, especially under 
the profligate pontificate of Alexander 
VI. and "the martial one of Julius II. 
The popes were thought by numbers 
to be too unworthy possessors of so rich 
a jewel ; at the same time it appeared 
to be of too great a value, and of too 
extensive consequence, to be parted 
with entirely. It was, therefore, by the 
major part "of the Roman church, de- 
posited with, or made the property of 
general councils, either solely or con- 
jointly with the pope. See Smith\ti Er- 
rors of the Church of Rome detected; 
and a list of writers under article 
Popery. , 

■ INFANT COMMUNION, the ad- 
mission of infants to the ordinance of 
tlie Lord’s su])per. It has been debated 
by some, whetlier or no infants should 
be admitted to this ordinance. One 
of the greatest advocates for this prac- 
tice was hlr. Pierce. , He pleads, the 
use of it even unto this day among the 
Greeks, and in the Bohemian churches 
till near the, time of the reformation; 
but especially froni' the custom of the 
ancient churches, as it appears' > from 
many passages in Photius, Augustin, 
and Cyprian. But Dr. Doddridge ob- 
serves," that Mr. Pierce’s proof from 
the more ancient fathers is very defec- 
tive. His arguments from Scripture 
chiefly depend upon this general me- 
dium ; that Christians succeeding- to the 
Jews as God’s people, and being graft- 
ed, upon that stock, their infants have 
aright to all the, privileges of which 
they are capable, till forfeited ' by some 
immoralities.' and consequently have 
a right to partake of this ordinance, as 
the Jewish children had to eat of tlie 
passover and other sacrifices: besides 
tliis, he pleads those 'texts which s|3ealv 
of the Lord’s supper as leceived by all 
Christians. e 

The most; obvious' answer to all this, 
is that which is taken from the incapa- 
city of infants to’ examine themselves, 
and discern the Lord’s body; but he 
answers that this precept is only given 
to persons capable of understanding and 
coniplying with it, as those ivliich I’e- 
quire faith in order to baptism are in- 
terpreted by the Pxdo-baptists. As for 


his argument from the Jewish children 
eating the sacrifice, it is to be consider- 
ed that this was not required ;is circum- 
cision was ; the males were not neces- 
sarily brought to the temple till the}' 
were twelve years old, Luke ii. 42. and 
the sacrifices they ate of were chiefl v 
peace-offerings, which became ihd c on.- 
mon food to all that were clean in the 
family, and were not looked upon as 
acts of devotion to such a degree as our 
eucharist is ; though, indeed, they were 
a token of their acknowledging the di- 
vinity of that God to v/hom they had 
been" offered, 1 Cor. x. 18. and eve’n the 
passovei’ was a commemoration of a 
temporal deliverance ; nor is there any 
reason to believe that its reference to 
the Messiah was generally understood 
by the Jews. 

"On the whole, it is certain there 
would be more danger of a contempt 
arising to the Lord’s supper from the 
admission of infants, and of confusion 
and trouiile to other communicants-; to 
1 that not being required in Scripture, it 
is much the best to omit it. 'When 
children are grown uji to a capacity 
of behaving decentljq they may soon be 
instructed in the nature and design of 
the ordinance ; aiid if they appear to 
understand it, ' and behave -lor some 
competent time of trial in a manner 
suitable to that profession, it would 
probably be advisable to admit them to 
communion, though veiy^ young; which, 
bv the way, might be a good securitv 
against many of the siiarbs to which 
vduth are cxjiosed. Jpodd ridge’s Eec- 
iurcs, lec. 207 ; Eierefs Essay on the 
Eucharist, p. 76, See.; Witsius on Cov 
b. 4.'c. 17. § 30, 32; J. Erid. Mayer 
Diss. de Jiucharistia Infantum; Zor- 
nius Hist. Eucharist. Infanttun, p. 18 ; 
Theol. and Bib Mag. Jan. and April, 
1806. : 

INFANTS, salvation of. “Various 
opinions,” savs ah acute writer, “ con- 
cerning the future state of infants have 
been adopted. Some think, all dying in 
iiifancv are annihilated; for, say they, 
infants, being' incapable of moral good 
or evil, arc not proper objects ot •re- 
Avard or punishment. Others think 
that, they share a -fate similar to adults ; 
a part saved, and a part perish. Others 
affirm all arc saved because all are im- 
.mortal and all are innocent. Others, 
perplexed Avith these' diverse senti- 
ments, think better to leave the subject 
untouched. Cold comfort to jiarents 
Avho hm-\' their families in infancy ! The 
most probable opinion seems to be, that 
they are all saved, through the riicrits 
of the Mediator, vrith an everlasting 
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sahTition. This has nothing in it con- i followed Hume, the most subtle of all, 
t!M"v to the perfections of God, or to wlto boldly aimed to introduce an uni- 
anr declaration of the Holy Scrijrtures ; vcrsal ^scepticism, and to pour a more 
anil it is highly agi-eeable to all those than Egt’ptian darkness into the whole 
pas‘.ages which ailirm where sin hath region of morals. Since his time, scep- 
abounded, grace hath much more tical writcr.s have sprung up in abun- 
i-bouiuled. On these princijjles, the dance, and infidelity has allured multi- 
dcaiii of Christ saves more than the fall jtudes to its standard; the young and 
of Aiiain lost."’ If the reader be desi- I superficial, by its dexterous sophistry ; 
rous ef examining the suliject, we re- ,1 the vain, by the literary fame of 'its 
for him to ii. -lio. vol. ii. i-.’o/ib/.sw?’.'; “ champion ; and the profligate, by the 
Cicvnlr; Git lard wCl JJl/lktms^f! Ersaijs \ licentiousness of its iinnciplcs.” But let 
o?i Infant Salvation; Jin Attnnjit /o I us ask, What will.be its .2’ Is there 
'Inridntc Rom. v. 12, by an anonymous 1 any thing in the genius of this principle 
writer; ii'atta's Ruin and /I'croum/, [ that will lead us to suppose it will reign 
]i. 324, 327 ; Jidviai'da on Original Sin, trium]ihant ? So far from it, we have 
]). '{.ll. “134; Doddridifc’s Rcct. lect. ' reason to believe that it will be banished 
3f)3; Rid;.^li:ifs Body of Div. vol. i. p. from the earth. Its inconsistency with 
530 to 3.16. rca.son ; its incongruity with the natui'C 

INFIDELITY, want of faith in God, of man ; its cloudy and obscure jiros- 
or the disbelief of the truths of revel a- pcctc; its unsatisfying nature; its O])- 
tion, and the great princijilcs of reli- ! position to the dictates of conscience; 
gion. If we entpiire into the r/.vc of infi- I Its pernicious tendency to eradicate 
delity, we shall find it tiocs not talcc its j cveiy just princijile from the breast of 
origin from the result of sober enquiry, man, and to lead the way for every spe- 
closc investigation, or full conviction cies of vice and immorality, show ns 
but it is rather, as_ one obscrve.s, “The ithat it cannot flourish, but must finally 
sloY.' production of a careless and irre- W'all. And, as Mr. Hall justly observes, 
ligious life, operating together with ])re- ‘-'We have nothing to 'fear; for, to an 
judlces and erroneous conccjitinns con- attentive observer of the signs of the 
cerning tlic nature of the leading doc- times, it will aiiiiear one of the most ex- 
trines of Christianity. It may, there- traordinary jihainomena of this eventful 
fore, be laid down as an axiom, that crisis, that, amidst the ravages of athe- 
inJideUty h; in , general, a discaac of (he i.sm and infidelit}-, re.d religion is on the 
heart more than of the tinderstnndini^ ; increase ; lor wliile iniidelity is marking 
for we always find that infidelity in- its progrtss by devastation hud ruin, by 
creases in proportion as the general the prostration of thrones and concus- 
morals decline. If we consider the na- jsion of kitigdoms, thus aigialling the in- 
tn.re and effect of this jirincijile, we 'habitants of thg world, and compelling 
.shall find that it subverts the whole them to take refuge in the church of 
foundation of morals; it tends directly ,God, the true sanctuarv ; the stream of 
to the destruction of a taste for moral 'diiinc knowledge, unobserved, is llow- 
excellcjice, and promotes the gr:nvth of ,ing in new channels; winding its course 
those vices which arc the most hostile l.aniongluimlile valleys, refreshingthirst)' 
to social happiness, especially vanity, idesevis, and enriching, wdth far other 
ferocity, and unbridled sensuality. As |and highi r blessings than those of com- 
to the /iroyrcss ox it, it is certain that, ! meivv. the most distant climes and na- 
of late years, it has made rajiid stride.s. tioii'. ; uni il, agreeabl}’ to the prediction 
Lord Herbert did not, indeed, so much [of ])ri>p!iecy, the knowledge of the Lord 
impugn the doctrine or the morality of I shall fill and cover the whole earth.” 
the Scrijjturcs, as attemjA to supcr.scde 'Sec //uZ/’v udinirahle Sermon on Infi- 
their necessity, by endeavouring to show dehty ; RiUler’s Gonfiel- of Chrlxt'its 
that the grea’t princi]jles of the unity of ■ owF irnncss; Bhhojj l'Ki(.von’.<! Jljio- 
God, a moral government, and a future |' /o.gw f-r the Bible. ; IVilhe.rforce'.’i Prac- 
world, are taught with sufficient clear- j ti'eaf Fiexu, f 3. ch. 7 ; Bji, 'Horne’s Let- 
nessby the light of nature. Bolin_ifbroke, i ters on Infidelity, and b^oks under aiti- 
and others of his successors, advanced] cle DriSM. 

much farther, and attemptctl to invali- ! INFIRMITY, applied to the mind, 
flatc the proofs of the moral character I denotes fi-ailty, -weakness. It has been 
of the Deity, and consequently all ex- . a question what may ])ropcVly bCcdeno- 
pectation of rewards and punisiimcnts, i minated sins of infii'iruty.* 

F-a-ring_ the Supreme Being no other' 1. Nothing, it is saul, can be excused 
peifcctions than those which belong to i under that name wdneh at the time of 
<i fir.st cause, or Almighty contriver, j its commission is knovjn to be a sin. — 2. 
After him, at a considerable di.stance, [ Nothing can be called a sin of infirmity 
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which IS contrary to the express letter 
<» any of the commandments. — 3. No- 
thing will admit of a just and suiHcicnt 
excuse upon the account of infirmity 
^“jch a man beforehand considers anS 
deliberates with himself, whether it be 
S ov no. A sin of infirmity is, 1. 
huch a failing as proceeds from- excusa- 
ble ignorance^ — 2. Or unavoidable sur- 
prise. — 3, Or want of courage and 
strength, Rom. xv. 1. 

By infirmity also we understand the 
cnrniptions that are still left in the heart 
(notwithstanding a pei-son may be sanc- 
tified m port,) and which sometimes 
break out. 1 hese may be permitted to 
humble us ; ' to animate our vigilance : 
perhaps that newly convinced sinners i 
might not be discouraged liv a sight of li 
such perfection they might’ despair of’’ 
ever attaining to ; to keep us prayerful 
and dependent; to prevent those ho-i 
noure wliich some would be ready to ' 
give to human nature rather than toij 
» »od ; and, lastly, to excite in us a con- 11 
timial desire for heaven. Let us be cau- 
tious and watchful, however, against sin " 
in all Its forms ; for it argues a deplora- 1 
ole .state of mind when men love to prac- ' 
tise .sin, and thin lav it upon constitu- 

tion. the inhrmity of nature, the decree ■ more ‘'“i* 

voT ii. m o}:;: ltenuls( ' ' ■* ?“*• “trenglV 

senses entirely cliffercni ? e in'a^nosr but n niiraculousj 

Ttift/ is a qualitv of being perfect in itsi^f Vd.^' if?' 

„ ,1.0 „.al,,v „f W.,. ta„„n.s.. 

re cnnsirlor tin* nahi-n..! :a._ 


IV. 1/, 18. Isa, Vi. 2, 3.-6. His omnipo- 
tence and etermty prove his infinity : 

1 mhnite, he would be 

bounded by space and by time, which 
-Dorfrfr/rf^c’s JLect. lec. 49 ; 
JVatts a Ontology, ch. IT; Locke on Ur^ 
vol. I, ch. 17 j ffowe'a Worka, vol. 
1. p. 63, 64. 67. 

INFLUENCES, DIVINE, a term 
made use of to denote the operations of 
the Divine Being upon the mind. This 
doctnne of divine influences has been 
much called in question of late • but we 
may ask, 1. What doctrine can be more 
reuaonable? "Ihe operations which 
the power of God cames on in the 
natural world are no less mysterious 
than those which the Spirit performs 
m the moral world. If men, by their 
councils and suggestions, can influence 
the minds of one another, must not d> 
vine snggcstion produce a much greater 
effect? Purely the Father of .spirits, by 
a thousand ways, has access to the spi- 
rits he has made, so as to give them 
what determination, or impart to them 
what assistance he thinks proper, with- 
out mjiiring their fn-ime or disturbing 
then* rational powera.” • ® . 

We mav observe, 2. Nothing can be 
ore acri/rturnl. li'.minnnf r. 


UU II 

vcsul ,Ki.™TVSm= fe'" »» 

cause, which a si’lf-cxibti'nt Being doi-s ■ TNrPWAi\/rT'T''Pc j ■ . 
not — 3. Ci-eation is so gi-e.it an set of r ’ a denomination of 

power that we can imag?niMioSdn^i„?iifi;w^^^^ arc the fol- 

'SMble to that Being who has Derform-.'H«t iL?..,. esq. who m the 

J V but mnsr,thcre^o?e ascK f,f of gi-eat 


powc 

possible ... ,v„u lias Deriorn 

ed n, but mnsr-thcretore ascrihe m i.i.« « ^naraccer ot gi-eat 

infinite t*. , _ ***' l| a in the north of England. About the 

¥^'- ^"Sham was at Queen's 
ot If college wiHi i\/r«* j -...i 


- £ f VHHC u^uriuc lO Hi 

b!ett^°m;5^-IfchBrcJSe rfl S Mr InglMiS war 

hi! ‘■Snibiteasl * ^ ^enSSaSlMuS 

a His purity, holmes,, andyustmi Johjmauy^'S'ejL^S^'^lfe^^ 
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; , 'riicy vcr'jivcd uic-ir Jj 

' h\' /o', '.'incl miiiiral them Ui ■ 
r-'i C-! rv hefmv tlic church their c-.iyif- 
r'r 7 ;r'. thiit v.'hole socictr mii^ht 
)'i(’ .-c Cl the t^rarimis chiinvje which hati 1 
cei’i •.vrniiLjht ujioii their hearts. _Itj 
iiayrc ill'.'! in a <ev.- veavs, that home in- I 
'h’’;:’'-;:.!-, v.-lm we-re much rer.pectcd, j 

1 •,>■' 1 '! ripj)!;! d for adnii'^sinn, instead ‘ 
tif si)f ai:ii>.; nf I’neir own attainments, or 
tiie‘ co-;\lVirtal)le intpression-s on their 
minds, tth'.'di tlicy only considered as 
])roduclite of strife and vain glorr, de- 
clared their onlv hope was the finished 
work of .lesns Christ, and as to them- 
selve.-: they were sensible of their ov.ii 
vilenes.s. f^nr.h confessions as this threv.' 
the ror.gfcgation into some cnnfnsioii, 
iviiic’i v. as considerably increased when 
tliei- found, that, on their having re- 
course as usual to tlic /ot, Unit there 
were votes against tiicir admission, 
which was considt red as a rejection 
from the TiOrd. On this they were led 
to examine more tiarticnlarly both their 
church order and doctrines. Alter this 
time, Mr. Ingliam became much moi-c 
orUiodoi: in his sentiments, and new- 
modelled his churches. The book which 
he published is in general well thought 
of bv the Independents. He contends 
very strongly for salvation by the impu- 
tatibn of Christ’.s righteousness; and as 
to doctrine, the chief point wherein the 
Inghamites differ from the Indepen- 
dents, is respecting the Trinity, riie 
common manner of .sjieaking of the Di- 
vine Three as distinct persons, they cle- 
cisivelv condemn. They do not consider 
a phirality of elders as necessary in a 
civnrcli to’ administer the Lord’s ^up- 
Ticr. In other respects they much es- 
teem the ivritings of Mr. R. Sandeman. 
Their numbers Itave not been so nuthc- 
rons since they I'ccame more strict in 
dieii- public worship. 

INtiR.'VTlTUDL, the vice of being 
insensible to favours received, without 
ani' cndcai'our to acknowledge and re- 
pay them. It is sometimes applied to 
the act of i-cturning evil for good. In- 
gratitude, it is said, is no passion : for 
the God of nature has apiiointcd no 
motion of the sjurits wiiereby it might 
be excited ; it is, therefore, a mere vice, 
arising from pride, stupidity, or nar- 
rowness of soul. 

iniquity. See Sin. 

INJURY, a violation of the rights of 
another. Some, says Grove, distinguish 
between injiistitia and injuria. Injus- 
tice is ojiposcd to justice in general, 
whether negative or positive ; an injury 
to negative justice alone. See Justice. 
An injurj^, is wilfully doing to anotlicr 


what O’icl'.t imt be done. Tiiis i? in- 
ju'-ticc. hm nt't t'ac whole idea of 
it: for it is inju..tirc. aho to refine or 
neglect doing what on..,! it to he done. 
.An ir.jmy must he wili\i;h. cn-nmilt^d : 
whereas it is enough to mahe a thing 
unjust, th.it it happejis tliTough a culjvi- 
blc negligence. 1. He niau nijjr-r a /irr- 
ion in Jii!> uoi'l, by misleading Ids judg- 
'nicnt; bv corrapiing the Ima.ginatii'n ; 

1 perverting the will ; and wounding tlie 
soul with grief. Pcr.sccutoi-s who suc- 
ceed in their compulsive measures, 
though they cannot alter the real senti- 
ments bv external violence, yet some- 
times injure the soul by making the man 
a hypocrite. — 2. IVc 'man injure ano- 
ther in his hochj, by homicide, murder, 
preventing life, dismembering the body 
bv wounds, blows, slaveiT, and impri- 
snnmcnt, or any unjust restraint upon 
its liberty; by robbing it oi its chastity, 
or prejudicing its health. — .5. He may 
injure another in his name and charac- 
ter, by onr own false and rash •judg- 
ments' of him; by false witness by 
charging a man to liis face with a crime 
widest either we ourselves have forged, 
or ■which we know to have Isccii forgecl 
bv some other person : hy detraction^ or 
backbiting; by reproach, _ or e.xposing 
another for some natural imbecility ei- 
ther in body or mind or for some ca- 
lamity into which he is fallen, or some 
miscarriage of which he has been guilt\- ; 
by inuendos, or indirect accusations that 
are not true. Now if we consider the 
valueoi character, ihercientmait which 
tlie injurious person has of such treat- 
ment Avhen it comes to his own turn to 
sufl’er it, the consequence of a man’s 
losing his good name, and finally, the 
diffiatlhj of making reparation, we 
must at’once see the injustice of lessen.- 
ing another’s good character. There 
are these two considerations which 
should sometimes restrain us from 
speaking the whole truth of our neigh- 
bour, when it is to his disadvantage, 
n.) That he may possibly live to see his 
follv, and repent and grow better. — (2.) 
Admitting that we speak the tnith, \ et 
it is a thousand to one but, when it is 
handed about for some time, it will enn- 
tract a deal of falsehood. — 4. il'e nunj 
injure a ficrson in hisj-clations and ifc- 
/leudencies. In his servants, b>’ corrupt- 
ing them ; in his children, by drawing 
tliem into evil courses ; in his wife, by 
sowing strife, attempting to alienate her 
affections. — ^5. Iff 'nay he .yiiilty of m- 
jiiring another in ms svorldlij goods or 
jwsscssions. .1. By doing lum a mis- 
chief, without any advantage to our- 
selves, tlnxingh envy and malicc/ — 2. By 
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taking what is another’s, ivliich is theft. 
See Grove’s 'Mor. Phil. ch. 8, p.^ 2 ; 
Watts’s Scrmo72s, vol. ii. sev. 33; Til- 
lotsmi’s 'Sermons, ser. 42. 

IN.TUPi.IES, Forgiveness of. See 
Eorgivenk-ss. 

INJUSTICE; Sec Injury. 

INNOCENCE, acting in perfect 
consonance to the law, without incui'- 
ring guilt or consequent punishment. 
See Man. 

INQUISITION, in the church of 
Rome, a tribunal, in several Roman ca- 
tliolic countries, erected by the popes 
for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. Tliis court was founded in the 
twelfth century, under the jjalronage of 
pope Innocent, who issued out orders 
to excite thp catholic ijrinces and peo- 
])le to extirpate heretics, to search into 
tlieir number and quality, and to tran.s- 
mit a faithful account thereof to Rome. 
Hence tliey wc'-c called inquisitors, and 
gave Ijirth to this formidable tribunal, 
called the Inquisition. Tliat nothing 
might lie wanting to render this spiritual 
court formidalilc and tremendous, the 
Romiui pontiffs persuaded tlic Euro-* 
pe.an princes, and more especially the 
emperor Frederick II. and Lew'is IX. 
king of France, not only to enact the 
most barbarous laws against heretics, 
and to commit to tlic flames, Ijy the mi- 
nistry of pul)lic justice, tliosc who were 
pi-onbunced siich by the inquisitors, but 
also to maintain the inquisitors in their 
ofiicc, and grant tlicm their protection 
in the niost open and solemn manner. 
The edicts to tliis purpose issued out by 
Frcdericlt II. arc well known; edicts 
sufficient to have excited tlie greatest 
horror, and which rendered tlie'most il- 
lustrious ])icty and virtue incapaljlc of 
saving from tl'ie cruellest death such as 
had the misfortune to be disagreeable to 
tlie inquisitors. These aljominablc laws 
were not, however, .sufficient to restrain 
the just indignation of the people against 
tlios'e inhuman judges, whose barbarity 
was accomjjanied v.dth superstition anil 
•arrogance, with a sjiirit of siisjjicion .and 
perfidy ; nay, even Avith temerity and 
unprudence. Accordingly, they were 
insulted by the multitude in mauyplaces, 
were driven in an ignominious manner 
put of some citicn, and Avefe put to death 
in others; and Conrad, .of Marpurg, 
the first German inquisitor Avho derived 
his commission from Gregory IX. Avas 
one of the many victims that Averc sa- 
crificed on this occasion to the ven- 
geance of the ]5ublic, Avhich his incredi- 
ble barbarities had raised to a dreadful 
degree of vehemence apd fury. 

Tliis/*diabolical triljunal takes cogni- 


zance of heresy, Judaism,' Mahometan- 
ism,, sodomy, and polvganiA'; and the 
people stand in so much fear of it, that 
parents deliver up their children, hus- 
bands their Avives, and masters their 
servants, to its officers, Avithout daring 
in the least to murmur. .The prisoners 
are kept for a long timp,''till the}* them- 
selves turn their oavii accusers, and de- 
clare the cause of their imprisonment, 
for Avhich the}*' are neither told their 
crime, nor confronted Avith Avitnesse.s. 
As soon as they are' imprisoned, their 
friends go into mourning, and speak of 
them as dead, not daring to solicit their 
])ardon, lest they should be brought in 
as accoinjfiices. When there is no sha- 
doAv of jn-oof against the pretended cri- 
minal, he is discharged, after suffering 
the most cruel tortures,- a tedious and 
dreadful imprisonment, and the loss of 
the greatest part of his effects. The 
sentence against prisoners is pronounced 
I publicly,- and Avith extraordinary so- 
I Icnmity. In Portugal they erect a 
theatre capable of holding three thou- 
sand persons, in Avhich they place a rich 
altar-, and r-aise' scats on each side, in 
the for-m of an amphitheatre. There the 
prisoner-s ar-c placed, and over against 
them is a high chair-, Avhither- they are 
1 called one b}* one to hear their doom 
I h-om one of the inquisitors. These un- 
lrai)])y persons know* Avhat they are to 
sufi'er by the clothes they Avear that 
day: those Avho appear in their- OAA*n 
clblhcs ar-e dischai-gcd on paying a fine ; 
those Avho' have a sdnto benito, or strait 
yelloAV coat Avithout slee\'es, charged 
Avith St. Andr-CAv’s cross, have their 
liA-.cs, but forfeit all their eft’ects;' those 
Avho IraA’c the resemblance of flames 
made of r-ed serge scAved rrpon their 
sunto benito, Avithout any cross, ar-e par- 
doned, birt threatened to be birr-nt if 
ever- they r-clapse ; but those- avIio, be- 
sides those flames, have on their santo 
benito their oavu pictur-c surrounded 
Avith devils, arc condemned to expire in 
the flames. The inquisitors, Avho are 
ecclesiastics, do not pronounce the sen- 
tence of death, but for-r-n and r-ea,d an 
act, in Avhich they say, that the crimi- 
nal, being coavicted of such a crime, b}* 
his OAvn confession, is Avith much re- 
luctance, delivered to the secrrlar poAver, 
to be punished accor-ding to his de- 
mcr-its: and this Avriting they give to 
the seven judges, Avho attend at the right 
side of the altar-, and immediately pass 
sentence For the - conclusion of this 
hor-i-id scene, see Act of Faith. Vv’c 
r-cjoice hoAvcver, to hear, that' in many 
Roman Catholic countries, the inquisi- 
tion is noAv shut. iMay the God of nicr- 
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cv ajid love prevents its ei ct Iicin^ eni- 1 though he may difTcr fram some others 
ployed ag^iiu . See JRaker’s I[ihtr,ru o/’.Ias to tlie terms niiide use of ahm-p. yet 


rtif 


red agiiin ! See JBakcr’ii IIaIwu o/M'as to tlie terms niiide use of above 
IntmuUion ; and JJmiovclt'a llu- ‘ £ lun persuaded his arguments wij 



cei'tuin extraoiiliiiarv 


lymeaus. As persons 


nary and snpeniatural • posiu^sed of memory, judgment, and 
notions or motiwis into the soul; or k|. other intclleetnal faculties, wliich are 


denotes any Mipeinatunil influence oti;cammun to men, they were able to re» 
God upon the mind of a nitinual rroa- lihiiu certain events iii whicli thevhsul 
tnre, whereby he is wnned to any de- ''been pcrsenallv concerned, and to make 
gree of intellectual improvement, to | such nccasinnai reflections as were sug 
whicii he c add not, or would not, in "geted bv piirtirular subjects and oc- 
fact, liave attained in his pivsent cir- ; cmrence^ In the.se cases no suncma- 

•M.M...... Sm » ^1... IJ ft . 1. * • 



lar, and, as it seems, m a common man- 
ner, yet aro raised to an cstnioitlinanr 
dcgccc, so that the composure shall, 
upon the wliole, have more of the true 
sublime or pathetic than natural genius 
could have given . — Imliiruthn vf\ 
mfr^estioti, where tlie use ot the facui- 
tics IS supei'scded, and Gwl does, os it ' 
were, speak dii'ectly to the mind, ma- 
king such discnvcncs to it os it could 
not otherwise have obtained, and dicU- 
ting the vciy words in which such dis- 
coveries are to be communicated, >if 
they arc designed as a message to 
others. It is generally allowed tiuit the 
Scriptures were written by cUvinc ip- 
spiRitioii, The matter of them, tiie spi- 
ntiialitv and elevation of their design, 
tlie majesty and simplicity of their style,’ 
the agreement of their Vurions pahs; 
their svondeiiul eflicacy on mankind; 
the candour, disinterestedness, and up- 



I wrought 

doctrines they ccnitain, and tlie exact 
fulfilment of their predictions,' prove 
this. It has been disputed, hmvevcr, 
Avhctlicr this hispiration is in the most 
alisolute sense, flfenary. As mis is' a 
subject of importance, and ought to be 
carefully studied by every Christian, m 
order that he may rrader a reason of 
the hope that is in him, I shall hero sub- 
join tlie remarks of an able writer, whig j 
S3* 


considering, I conceive the writers to 
Ijhave been not merely superintended, 

I' that they might commit no error, but 
likewise to have been moved or excited 
i{ by the Holy Gliost to rccortl particulnr 
> cvoiiis, and set down particular obscr- 
I vatioii-s. The passages written .in con- 
'' sequence of the direction and under the 
care of tile Uivine Spirit, may be said, 
^in an inferior sense, to be 'inspired; 
ivlitTe.TS if tlic men had written tliein 
I at the suggestion of their own b]iirit, 
jthey would not have possessed any* 
, more aiitliority- tlioiigh they liatl been 
free from error, than those parts of 
profane writings which are ugi-euable 
to troth. 

2. " There aro other parts of the 
Scriptui-cs in which the faculties of the 
witers were siipernatiirally invigora- 
ted and elcvate'd. It is impossible tor 
us, and perhaps it was not possible tor 
the ii).<n}ired iierson himself, to deter- 
mine where nature ended and ins])iro- 
tion begim. It is enough to know, that 
there are many jnirts of. Scripture in 
which, though the unassisted mind 
might have proceeded some steps, a 
divine impulse was necessary to enable ' 
it to advance. I tliink, for cx.ample, that 
the evangelists could not have writ- 
ten the history of Christ if they liad 
not enjoyed miraculous aid. Two of 
them, Matthew and John, accompanied 
our Saviour during the space of three 
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years and a lialf. At the dose of this 
jjeriod, or ratlier several years after it, 
^vllen they wrote their Gosi^els, we may 
be certain that tliey had fnri^otten many 
of his discourses ahtl miracles; that they 
recollected others indistinctly; and that 
they would have, been in danger of pro- 
duciiny an inaccurate and untair account, 
by confonndini;; one thing Avith another. 
Besides, from so large a mass of jnir-' 
ticulars, men of uncultivated minds, 
who Avere not in the habit of distin- 
guisliing and classifving, could not Inu'e 
made a ])ro]ier selection ; nor Avould 
jier.son.s unskilled in the art of comim- 
sition hi'.ve been able to exjiress- them- 
seh’cs in such terms as should insure a 
faithful representation of doctrines and j 
facts, and willi such diipiitv as the na- I 
ture of the sulijeet retjuired. A divine j 
influence, therefore, must Iuia'c been I 
exerted on their minds, by which their i 
memories and judginents were strength- ] 
ened, and they were enabled to relate ■ 
the doctrines and miracles of their Mas- 
ter in a manner the best fitted to im- | 
press the readers of tlu ir histories. 'Die [ 
jiromi'-e of tin- Holy (Iho't to bring to 
tl'.eir remembrance :dl tilings whatso- 1 
ever Christ had s:iid to them, prove.s, ' 
that, in Avriting their histories, their 
nu'iilal powi'i's were endowed, by his 
agem y. v.'ith more thaii usual vigour. ' . 

“ I'.'irther; it must lie allowed that in 
S'. vera.l passa't'es of Scripture there is 
found such elevation of ihoiutht :uid of 
stile, as cletivly shows that the ])Owers 
of the wrilec.s were raised tilnu’e their, 
ordinary jiilch. ! f ;i jierson <if niodenite 
talents shindtl give as elevated ti descrijj- 1 
tion of the nmjesty ;ind attrihntes of, 
(If d,or reason as iirofoimdly on the inys- 
terions doctrines of religion, as a 111:111 1 
of the most exalted genius :>nd exten- • 
sive le.-irninr;, we could not fail to he 
cfiuvinced lh;it he Avas snpernaturallv ' 
assisted: and the ronvic.tion Avnnld lie' 
still stronger, if his eoinpositinn should 1 
far transcend the highest efl'orts of the' 
luinian mind. Some of the sacred wri- , 
ti-rs Avero l:dcen from the lowest ranks 
of life; nnd yet sentiments so dignified,' 
tind re[)resent:itions of tlivine things so 
rra.nd and majestic, occur in their Avri- 
ting', that tlie noblest flights of human , 
genius, Avhen conpiared Avith them, tip- 1 
jii'tir cold tind insiind. i 

“It is manifest, Avith res])ect to', 
nriny ])as'^:r;es of Sc.ci])tnre, tluit the > 
subjects of wiiich they treat must Iuia-c j 
been directly revealed to the writers. 1 
They could not h.ivc been known by! 
anv natucal means, noc av.is the know-' 
ledge of them tittainable. iiy :i simple! 
elevation of the faculties. ’'With tliej 


faculties of an angel Ave could not dis- 
cover the pui’poscs of the divine mind. 
This degree of insjAirtition Ave attribute 
to those who Avere empoAvered to reveal 
heavenly mysteries, ‘Avhich eye had not 
.seen, and car had not heard’,’ to those 
•Avho Averc sent Avitli jiarticular messages 
from God to his people, nnd to those 
Avho Avere cnpiloycd to predict future 
cA'cnts. The jilan of redemption being 
an cflcct of the sovereign councils of 
hetiA'cii, it could not have been known 
hut b)- a communication from the Fa- 
ther of Ijights. 

“’’J’his kind of inspiration has been 
! called the inspiration of siig’g'csfion. It 
i is needless to disjmte about :i At'ord ; 
! hut itvirgrRHou seeming to express an 
j ojieratioh on the mind, by Avhich ideas 
I are excited in it, is of tooTimited signi- 
I iication to denote the various modes in 
1 Avhich the i)rn])hets and ajjo.stles Avere 
j made iicfinainted Avith snjicrnatnral 
! truths. God revealed himself to them 
I not only hv suggestion, init by dreams, 
I visions,’ A'oices, and the ministry of an- 
i gels. 'J'his degree of inspirtdion, in strict 
I pngiriety of s])ecc.h sliould be called 
' rin.'fhiti'-jn ; a Avord jirefcrablp to sng- 
' gestion, bectinse it is cx])ressivc of all 
the Avtiys in Avhich God communicated 
j new ideas to the minds of his serviAUts. 
It is a word, too, chosen l>y the Holy 
; Ghost himself, to .signify the discovory 
i of trutlis formerly nnlcnoAvn to the apo.s’- 
tles. 'I’he last h’ook of the New Testa- 
, ment, Avhieh is a collection of jirophe- 

■ cies, is- c:dled the Jicvrhitton of Jesns 
'Ghrisi. P;ud .says, tluit he received the 
Gos])el bv nt'iiafioii ; tluit ‘liy rcviia- 
tion the ’nn'sterv Avas tAUulc Itnown to 
him, Avhich’in other ages Avas iiot intule 

’ known unto the sons of men, tis it Avas 
then rrvrakd unto his holy aiin.stlcs and 
jn-ophets bv the B])irit;’ and in tuiother 
, ])lace, having oliserved that 'eye had 
not seen, nor car hetird, neither had en- 
tered into tlie heart of m:in the things 
' Avhich God luul iirepared for them tluit 
, love him.’ he adds, " But God hath ir- 
I’citlcd them unto ns by his Spirit,” Rev. 
i. I. G.il. i. J.2. I'.ph. ii. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 
9 , 10 . 

“ 1 have not names to designate the 
other two kinds of inspirtition. 'i'he 

■ names ns-ed by IDoddridgc, and others, 
Siijicrintenrlence, KlevtUion, and Sug- 
gestion, do not convey the idctis stated 
in the three preceding \)articuhirs, mid 

, arc !i:ible to othec olijections, besides 
‘ those Avliich luive been ’mentioned. I'his 
' account of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
I turcs bits, I think, these two rccom- 
' mendations : tlu.k there is no ])art of 
I Scriptui'e Avhich tlocs not fall under one 



rr o'.b.cr of tlie foTcgoing heads; 'and 
t'la*, the difFcrenl decrees of the agency 
of liic Divine Spirit on the minds of th’e 
didi rent t'’3-iters arc carefully discrinii- 

3ian-;'.. 

•'Some men have adopted very 
rtran.ice and dangerous notions rcspect- 
ii.g the iirnpii-atiosi of the Sci-ipture.i. 
Dr. l'’riestley denies that they were 
vritten !jy :i particular divine inspira- 
tion ; and assert.s that the writcr.s, though 
men of the greate.st probity, were falli- 
ble, and have actually committed nii.s- 
takes in th.eir inirrations and their rea- 
sonings. hint this man and his follow- 
ers find it their interest to weaken tind 
set aside the aiithoriti- of the Scnptiire.s, 
as they have auojited a S 3 'stera of I’cli- 
gio.i fi'oni which all the distinguishing 
doctrines of revelation are excluded. 
(Jlher.s consider the Scriptures as in- 
.s-jiii-cd in those places wlicre they pro- 
fess to deliver the word of God ; but in 
otiier jilaces, especially in the historical 
parts, they ascribe to them only the 
.same authority which is due to the 
'.vritings of well informed and upriglit 
men. But as tliis distinction is jici’fectly 
arbitrary, having no foundation in any 
tiling said b)gtlie .sacred writers them- 
selvos, so it is liable to very material 
objections. It represents our Lord and 
his aposlh'.s, when tliey speak of the Old 
Testament, as having attested, without 
any exccjition or limitation, a number of 
books as divinely inspired, while 'some 
of them were ]iartly, and some were 
almost entire!}', human compositions: it 
sti]iposcsthe writers of both Testaipents 
to have profanely mixed their own pro- 
ductions with the dictates of the Spirit, 
and to have passed the unhallowed com- 
louiid on the yvorld as genuine. In fact, 
1 }' denying that they were constantly 
under infallible guid'ance, it leaves us 
utter]}' at a loss to know -when we should 
or slionld not believe them. If they 
could blend their own stories with the 
revelations made to them, licw can 1 be 
certain tliat they have not, on some oc- 
ca-sions, published, in the name of God, 
Keiitiments of their own, to which they 
were desirous to gain credit .uri au"^- 
Uiority.^ Whopvill assure me ot their 
perlect fidelity in drawing a line of dis- 
tinction between the divine and the hu- 
man ])grts of their writings ? The de- 
nial of the jilcnary inspiration of the 
^ripture tends to unsettle the founda- 
tions ot our faitli, involves us in doubt 
and pciplexity, and leaves us no other 
metliod of ascertaining how much vve 
should believe, but by an appeal to rea- 
son. But when reason is invested with 
the authorit}’- of a judge, not only is re- 


velation dishonoured and its author in- 
Eulted, but the end for which it was 
given is completely defeated. 

« A question of very great importance 
demands our attention, while we are en- 
I deavoiiring to settle, with precision, the 
notion of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; it relates to the words in which 
the sacred writers have expressed their 
ideas. Some think, that in the choice of 
words they were left to their own dis- 
j cretion, and that the language is human, 
though the matter be divine; while 
otliers lielieve, that in their expressions, 
as well as in their sentiments, they were 
under tlie_ infallible direction of the 
Spirit. It is the last opinion which ap- 
pears to be most conformable to» truth, 
and it may be supported by the follow- 
ing reasoning. 

“Every man who hath attended to 
the operations of his own mind, knows 
that we think in words, or that, tvhen 
we form a train oi- combination of ideas, 
we clothe them v/ith words; and that 
the ideas which are not thus clotiied, 
arc indistinct and confused. Let a man 
tiy to tliiiik upon any subject, moral or 
ivligioius, without the aid of language, 
and he will either experience a total 
ce.ssatiqn of tliought, or, as this seems 
impossible, at least while we are awake, 
he v/ill feel himself constrained, not- 
withstanding his utmost endeavours, to 
Irave I'ecourse to v/ords as the instru- 
ment of his mental operations. As a 
great part of the Scriptures was sug- 
gested or revealed to the writers; as 
the thoughts or sentiments, which were 
perfectly new to them, were conveyed 
into their minds by the Sjiirit, it is plain 
that they must liave been accompanied 
v/itli Avords proper to express them ; 
and, consequently, that the words were 
dictated by the same influences on the 
mind which communicated tlie ideas. 
The ideas couid not have come Avithout 
the words, because Avithout them tliev 
could not liaA'e been conceived. A no- 
tion of the form and qualities of a ma- 
terial object may.bc pidduccd by sul>- 
jecling it to our senses ; but there is no 
conceivalilc method of making us ac- 
quainted Avith ncAv abstract truths, or 
with things Avhich do not lie Avitbin tlie 
sphere of sensation, but b}' conveying to 
the mind, in some Avay or other, 'the 
Avords significant 'of them. — ^In all those 
passages^ of Scripture, therefore, Avhich 
Averc written b}' rei'clation, it is mani- 
fest that the Avord-: Avere inspired ; and 
this is still more cviaeiit with respect to 
tliose passiLges Avliich the writers them- 
selves did not understand. No man 
could write an intelligible discourse on 
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a subject whicb he does not \inderstand, 
unless he were furnished with the words 
as v/ell as the sentiments ; and that the 
penmen of the Scriptures did not al- 
ways understand what they Avrotc, 
might be safely inferred from the com- 
parative darkness of the dispensation 
under which some of them lived; and 
is intimated by Peter, -when he says, 
tliat the prophets ‘enquired and search- 
ed diligently what, and Avliat manner of 
time tlie Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify, when it testified be- 
forehand the sufferings -of Christ, and ( 
tlie glory that should follow.’ 1 Pet. i. 
10 ,- 11 . 

“ In other passages of Scripture, 
those not excepted in which the writers 
relate such things as had fallen within' 
the compass of their own knowledge, 
vffi shall be disposed- to believe that 
the words arc inspired^ if we calmly 
and seriously weigh the following con- 
siderations. If Christ promised to his 
disciples, that, when they Avere brought 
befoi'e kings and governors for his sake, 
‘it should be given them in that same 
hour Avhat they should s]3eak, and that 
the Spirit of the Father sltould speak in 

them. ’ Matt. x. 19, 20. Luke xii. 11, 12. 
a promise Avhiclt cannot be reasonably 
understood to signify less than that both 
Avords and sentiments should be dictated 
to them, it is fullv as credible that the)'- 
should be assisted in the same manner 
Avhen they Avrote, especially as the re- 
cord Avas to last through- all ages, and 
to be a rule of faith to all the nations of 
the earth. Paul affirms that he and the 
other apostles spoke ‘notin the words 
which man’s Avisdom tcacheth, but 
Avhich the Holy Ghost tavight,’ 1 Cor. 
ii. 13. and this general assertion may be 
applied to their Avfitings as Avell as to 
tlicir sermons. Besides. • every pei'son 
Avho hath reflected upon the subject, is 
aAvare of the importance of a proper se- 
lection of Avdrds in expressing our senti- 
ments ; and kiiOAvs hoAv easy it is for a ' 
heedless or nnjkdfuL. person not only to 
injure the beauty and Aveaken the effi- 
cacy of a discourse by the impropriety 
of his language, l)ut hy substituting one 
Avord for another, to which it seems to 
f^e eqni\'alcnt, to alter the meaning, and 
])erha]5s render it totally different'.'!^, If, 

then, the sacred Avriters ha^-'ifot been 
directed in the choicc„of ■ AV’ords, how 
could AA'e have been- assured, that those 
Avhich they have' cho.se, li Aver'e the most 
proper? Is it not possible, .hay, is it not 
certain, that they Avould have some- 
times expressed tliemselA'-es inaccuratc- 
Iv, as many of them Avere illiterate; and 
by consequence Avould have obscured 


2 

and misrepresented the tnith ? In this 
case, hoAV could our faith huA'c securely 
rested on_ their testimon)- ? M’ould not 
the suspicion of error in thcii' writings 
have rendered it necessary, before aa-c 
received them, to try them by the stan- 
dard of reason ? and Avould hot the ais- 
thorit}’- and the design of revelation luu-e 
thus .been OAmiihrOAvn ? We. must con- 
clude, thei-efore, that the Avords of 
Scripture are from God, as avcII as the 
matter; or Ave shall charge him A\'ith a 
Avant of Avisdom in transmitting his 
truths througii a channel by Avhich tlicy 
might have been, and most probably 
haAm been, polluted. 

“To the inspiration of the Avords, the 
difference in the style of tlie sacred 
Avriters seems to be an objection; be- 
cause, if the Holy Ghost Avere the au- 
thor -of the AVords, the style might be 
expected to be uniformly the same. 
But in ansAver to this objection it may be 
Observed, that the Divine Spirit, Avhose 
operations are various, might act diffei*- 
ently on different pei-sons, according to 
the natural turn of their minds. He 
miglit enable one man, for instance, to 
Avrite moi-e sublimely than another,- 
because he Avas naturally of a more ex- 
alted genius tlian the other, and the 
I subject assigned to him demanded more 
' elcA'ated language ; or he 'might pro- 
duce a difference in the style 'of the 
same man, by raising, at one time, his 
faculties above their ordinal’)' state ; and 
by leaving them at another, to act ac- 
cordiiii^ to their native energy under his 
inspection and control. W e should not 
suppose that inspiration, even in its 
higher degrees, deprived those AVho 
Avere the subjects or it, of the use of 
their faculties. They were, indeed, tlie 
organs of the Spirit; but they Avere 
j'conscious, intelligent - organs. They 
AvPre dependent, but distinct agents ; 
and the operation of their inental 
poAvers, though elevated and directed 
by superior influence, Avas analogous to 
their ordinary mode of procedure. It 
is easy, therefore, to conceive that tire 
st)de of the Avi’iters of the Scriptures 
.should differ, just as it Avould have'dif- 
fered if they had not been inspired. A 
perfect uniformity of style could hot 
have taken place, unless the)' had all 
been inspired in the same degree, and 
by inspiration their faculties had liccn 
completely suspended, so that divine 
truths Avere conveyed by them in the 
same passiA'e manner in Avhich a pipe 
affords a passage to Avater, or a trumpet 
to the breath.” -See Dick’s Assc.y on 
the Insjw-ation of the ‘Scriptures ; Dar- 
ker oji Plenary Inspiration; Jpjwn- 
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clix to od vol. of Doddridge’s Exjw- 
sitor; Ccdamy and Bennett on Insfn- 
ration ; Dr. S/cnyieft on the Authority 
and Ihe ofScri/iiuir; Parry’s Enquiry 
into the .future and Extent of the In- 
sfiiration of the Ajwstles; Brown’s 
jYat. and Rev. Relig. p. 78 ; and article 
Christianity and Scripture, in this 
•\vorlt. 

IXSTIMCT, that power which acts 
on and impels any creature to any ^par- 
ticular manner of conduct, not by a 
view of tlie beneficial consequences, 
but merely from a strong impulse sup- 
posed neccssaiy in its effects, and to he 
given them to kpply the place of rea- 

^TnSTITUTE, INSTITUTION; an 
established custom or law ; a precept, 
maxim, or principle. Institutions may 
be considered as positive, moral, and 
human. 1. Those are called Jiositrve in- 
stitutions or precepts which are not 
founded upon any reasons known to 
tliose to whom they are given, or disco- 
verable by them, hut which are observ- 
ed merely because some superior has 
commanded them.-— 2. Moral are those, 
the reasons of which we see, and the 
duties of which arise out of the nature 
of the case itself, prior to external com- 
mand. — 3. Human, are generally appli- 
ed to-.those inventions of men, or means 
of honouring God, which are not ap- 
pointed by him, and which are. nume- 
rous in the church of Rome, and too 
many of them in Protestant churches. — 
Butler's Analogy, p. 214 ; Doddridge’s 
Lee. lect. 158 ; Robinson’s Claude, 217, 
vol. i. and 258, vol. ii ; Burrough’s Two 
Dis. on Positive Institutions; BJi. 
Hoadley’s Plain Account, p. 3. 

INTEGRITY, purity of mind, free 
from an)'’ undue bias or principle, Prov. 
xi. 3. Many hold, that a certain artful 
sagacity, founded U];on knowledge of 
the world, is the best conductor of every 
one who would be a successful adven- 
turer in life, and that a strict attention 
to integrity would lead them into dan- 
ger and distress. But, in answer to this 
it is justly observed, 1. That the guid- 
ance of integrity is the safest under 
which vre. can be placed ; that the road 
in which it leads as is, upon the whole, 
the freest from dangers, Prov. iii. 21, 
&c. — 2. It is unquestionably the most 
honourable ; for integrity is the founda- 
tion of all that is high in character 
among mankind, Prov. iv, 8.-^3. It is 
the most conducive to felicity, Phil. iv. 
6, 7. Prov. iii. 17. — 4. Such a character 
cim look forward to eternity without 
disma)’’, Rom. ii. 7. 

INTEMPERANCE, excess in eat- 


ing or drinking. This is the general 
idea of it ; but we may obsenm, that 
whatever indulgence undermines the 
health, impairs tlie senses, inflames the 
passions, clouds and sullies the reason, 
perverts the judgment, enslaves the -will, 
or in any way disorders or debilitates 
the faculties, may be ranked under this 
vice. See article Temperance. 

INTERCESSION OF CHRIST, his 
interposing for sinners by virtue of the 
satisfaction lie made to divine justice. L 
As to the fact itself, it is evident, from 
many places of Scripture, that Christ 
pleads with God in favour of his peo- 
ple, Rom. viii. 34. Heb. vii. 25. 1 John 
li. 1. — 2. As to the manner of it: the 
appearance of the high-priest among the 
Jews, in the presence of God, on the day 
of atonement, when he offered before 
him the blood of the sin-offering, is at 
large referred to by St. Paul, as illus- 
trating the intercession of Christ, Heb. 
ix. 11, 14, 22, 26. Heb. x. 19, 21. Christ 
appears before God with his own bodyi 
but whether he intercedesvocally or not, 
cannot be known : though it is most pro- 
bable, I think, that he does not : how- 
ever, it is certain that he does not inter- 
cede in like manner as when on earth, 
with -prostration of body, cries and tears, 
which would be quite inconsistent with 
his state of exaltation and glory ; nor as 
supplicating an angry judge, for peace 
is ma'de by the blood of the cross ; por 
as litigating a point in a court of judica- 
ture ; but his intercession is earned on 
b)'’ showing hbnself as having done, as 
their surety, all that law and justice 
could require, by representing his blood 
and sacrifice as the ground of his peo- 
ple’s acceptance with the Father, Rev. 
V. 6. John xvii. 24. — 3. The end of 
Christ’s intercession is not to remind 
the Divine Being of any thing which he 
would otherwise forget, nor to persuade 
him to any thing which he is not dis- 
posed to do ; but it ma)’’ sen'e to illus- 
trate the holiness and majesty of the 
Father, and the wisdom and grace of 
the Son ; not to say that it ihay have 
other unknown uses with respect to the 
inhabitants of the invisible world. He 
is represented, also, as offering up the 

E rayers and praises of his people, which 
ecomc acceptable to God through him, 
Rev. viii. 3, 4. Heb. xiii. 15. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
He there pleads for the conversion of 
his unconverted ones and for the con- 
solation, preservation, and glorification 
of his people. John xvii. 1 John ii. 1, 2- 
— 4. Uf the firofiertics of Christ’s inter- 
cession ive may observe, 1. That it is 
authoritative. He intercedes not with- 
out right, John xvii. 24. Ps. ii. 8. — ^2. 
M m 
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Wise t> he understands the nature of his 
work, and the wants of his people, John 
ii. 25. — 3. Righteous : for it is founded 
upon justice and truth, 1 John iii. 5. 
Heb. vii. 26. — 4^. Compassionate, Heb. 
ii. IT”. V. 8. Is. Ixiii. 9. — 5. He is the sole 
advocate, 1 Tim. ii. 5. — 6. It is per- 

J ietual, Heb. .vii. 25. — 7. Efficacious, 1 
ohn ii. 1, 2. — 8. The use we should 
make of Christ’s intercession is this : 1. 
We may leam the wonderful love of 
God to man, Rom. v. 10. — 2. The dura- 
bility and safety of the church, Luke 
xxii. 31, 32. is. xvii. 24. — 3. The ground 
we have for comfort, Heb. ix. 24. Rom. 
viii. 34. — 4. It should excite us to offer 
up prayers to God as they are accepta- 
ble through him. Rev. viii. 3, 4. See 
Charnock^s Works, vol. ii. p. 1109; 
FlaveVs Works, vol. i. p. 72; Dod- 
dridge's Lee. vol. ii, p. 294, 8vo ; Gill's 
•Body of Div. vol. ii. p. 126, 8vo. edit. 
Brosvrrs Jfat. and Rev. Rel. p. 348 ; 
Berry Street Lee. N'i. 18 ; Ridgley's 
Body of Dtv. ques. 55. 

INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, by which the church of Rome for- 
bids the performance of divine service 
in a kingtlom, province, town, &c. This 
censure has been frequently executed in 
France, Italy, and Germany; and in 
the year 1170, Pope Alexander III. put 
all England under an interdict, foi-bid- 
ding the clergy to perform any part of 
divine service, except baptizing infants, 
taking confessions, and giving absolution 
to dying penitents; but this. .censure 
being liable to ill consequences^ of pro- 
moting libertinism and a neglect of re- 
ligion, the succeeding popes have veiy 
seldom made use of it. There was also 
an interdict of persons, who were de- 
prived of the benefit of attending on di- 
vine service. Particular persons Avere 
also ancieiltly interdicted of fire and Ava- 
ter, Avhich signifies a ■ banishment for 
some particular offence: by this censure 
no person Avas permitted to receRe 
them, or allow them fire or Avater ; and, 
being thus Avholly deprived of the tAvo 
necessary elements of life, they Avere, 
doubtless, under a kind of civil death. 

INTEREST IN CHRIST, a term 
often made use of in the religious Avorld; 
and implies our having a right to claim 
him as our mediator, surety, advocate, 
and saviour, and Avith him all those spi- 
ritual blessings Avhich are purchased and 
applied by him to those Avhom he has 
redeemed. The term, “having a 
right to claim hiif," perhaps, is pre- 
ferable to that often used, “ being ena- 
bled to claim him," as many haA-'e an 
interest in Christ who are destitute of 
tliat assurance Avhich gives them a com- 


fortable sense thereof. Ridgley's Div 
228. 3d. edit. Pike's Cases of Conscience, 
p. 130. 

INEERIM, the name of a foimulary, 
or confession of faith, obtruded upon the 
Protestants, after the death of Luther, 
by the emperor Charles V. Avhen he had 
defeated their forces. It Avas so called, 
because it Avas only to take place in the 
interim, till a general council should de- 
cide all the points in question betAveen 
the Protestants and Catholics. The oc- 
casion of it Avas this : The emperor had 
made choice of three divines, viz. Julius 
Phlug, bishop of'Naumberg; Michael 
Helding, titular bishop of Sidon; and 
John Agricola, preacher to the elector 
of Brandenburgh ; who drcAV up a pro- 
ject, consisting of 26 articles, concerning 
the points of i-eligion in dispute betAveen 
the Catholics and Protestants. The 
controverted points Avere, the state of 
Adam before and after his fall ; the re- 
demption of mankind by Jesus Christ ; 
the justification of sinners ; charity and 
good Avorks ; the confidence Ave ought 
to haAm in God; that our sins are re- 
mitted ; the. church and its true marks, 
its poAver, its authority, and ministers ; 
the pope and bishops; the sacraments; 
the mass; the commemoration of saints; 
their intercession ; and prayers for the 
dcaffi 

The emperor sent this project to the 
pope for his approbation, Avhich he re- 
fused: Avhereupon Charles V, published 
the imperial constitution, called the In- 
terim, Avherein he declared, that “it 
Avas his Avill, that all his Catholic domi- 
nions should, for the future, inviolably 
obseiwe the customs, statutes, and ordi- 
nances of the universal church; and 
that those Avho had separated them- 
selves from it, should either reunite 
themselves to it, or at least conform to 
this constitution; and that aU should 
quietly expect the decisions of the gene- 
ral council.” This ordinance Avas pub- 
lished in the diet of Augsburgh, May 15, 
1548; but this device . neither pleased 
the pope nor the Protestants : me Lu- 
theran preachers openly declared they 
Avould not receive it, alleging that it re- 
established popery: some chose rather 
to quit their chairs and livings than to 
subscribe it; nor Avould the duke of 
Saxony receive it. Calvin, and several 
others Avrote against it. On the other 
side, the emperor Avas so seA^ere against 
those Avho refused to accept it, that he 
disfranchised the cities of Magdebui’g 
and Constance for their opposition. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE, a terra 
made use of to denote the state of the 
soul betAveen death and the resurrection. 


rrnm tlie Scriptures speaking frcquent- 
iv of ‘vhe dead as sleeping in their gra.vcs, 
rfiaTiv ha-, c .su])]:)o,sed that the soul sleeps 
till the resuri'cction, i. e. is in a state of 
entire iiisensibihty. But against this 
oijinion. and that the soul, after death, I 
enters immediately into a state of re- 
ward or punishment, the following pas- 
sages seem to be conclusive. Matt. xvii. 
3. 'Luke xxiii. 42. 2 Cor. v. 6. Phil. i. 21. 
Luke xvi. 22, 23. Rev. vi. 9. See arti- 
cles Rescrrkctiox, Soul, and Fu- 
ture Statl: ; Bisho/i Law’s Jljipen- 
dixtohis Theory of Religion; Search’s 
•Lig'hr of A^a lure pursued; Bennett’s 
Oiani Haneshamoth, or View of the In- 
ter medial c'State; Archibald Campbell’s 
View of the Afiddle State; Archdeacon 
Blackburnc’s Historical View of the 
Controversy concernint^ an Intermedi- 
ate State, and the separate Existence of 
the Soul between Death and the general 
Resurrection ; in which last the reader 
will find a large account of the writings 
on |this subject, from the beginning of 
the Reforrriation to almost the present 
time. See also Doddridge’s Lectures, 
Icct 239 

INTERPRETING OF TONGUES, 
a gift bestowed on the apostles and pri- 
mitive Christians, so that in a mixed as- 
sembly, consisting of persons of different 
nations, if one spoke in a language, un- 
derstood by one part, another could re- 
peat and translate what he said into dif- 
ferent languages understood by others, 

1 Cor. xii. 10. 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 13. 

INTOLIilRANCE is a word chiefly 
used in reference to those pei’sons, 
churches, dr societies, who do not allow 
men to think for themselves, but impose 
on them articles, creeds, ceremonies, 
&c. of their own devising. See Tole- 
ration. Nothing is more abhorrent 
fi’pm the genius of the Christian reli- 
gion than an intolerant spirit, or an in- 
tolerant church. “It has inspired its 
votaries with a sai-age ferocity; has 
plunged the fatal dagger into innocent 
blood; depopulated towns and king- 
doms ; overthrown states and empires, 
and brought dow’n the righteous ven- 
geance of heaven upon a guilty world. 
Phe pretence of superior knowledge, 
sanctity, and authority for its support, 
is the disgrace of reason, the gi-ief of 
wisdom, and the paroxysm of folly. 
To fetter the conscience, is injustice; 
to ensnare it,' is an act of sacrilege; 
Imt to torture it, by an attempt to 
force its feelings, is horrible intolerance ; 
it is the most abandoned violation of all 
the maxims of religion and morality. 
Jesus Christ formed a kingdom purely i 
spiritual ; the apostles exercised only a : 


spiritual authority under the direction 
of Jesus Christ ; particular churches 
were united only by faith and love ; in 
all civil affairs they submitted to civil 
magistracy; and in religious concerns 
I they were governed by the reasoning, 
advice, and exhortations of their own 
officers : their censures were only honest 
reproofs; and their excommunications 
were only declarations that such of- 
fenders, being inc'pn-igible, were no 
longer accounted members of their 
communities.” Let it ever be remem- 
bered, therefore, that no man or men 
have any authority whatever from 
Christ over the consciences of others, 
or to persecute the persons of any 
whose religious principles agi-ee not 
with their own. See Lowell’s Serm,ons, 
ser. 6 ; Robinson’s Claude, vol. ii. p, 
227, 299; Saurin’s Ser. 3d. vol. p. 30, 
preface; Locke on Government and 
Toleration. 

INTREPIDITY, a disposition of 
mind unaffected with fear at the ap- 
pi-oach of danger. Resolution either 
banishes fear or sui-mounts it, and is 
firm on all occasions. Courage is impa- 
tient to attack, undertakes boldly, and 
is not lessened by difficulty. Valour acts 
with vigoui’, gives no way to resistance, 
but pursues an entei-prise in spite of op- 
position. Bravery knows no fear; it 
runs • nobly .into danger, and prefers 
honour to life itself. Intrepiditij en- 
counters the greatest points with the 
utmost coolness, and dares even present 
death. See Courage, Fortitude. 

INVESTITURE, in ecclesiastical 
policy, is the act of conferring any be- 
nefice on another. It was customary for 
princes to make investiture of ecclesi-, 
astical benefices, by delivering to the 
person they had chosen a pastoral staff 
and a I'ing. The account of this cere- 
mony may be seen at large in Mosheim’.s 
Ecclesiastical History, cent. xi. part ii. 
chfm. 2. 

INVISIBLES, a name of distinction 
given to the disciples of Osiander, Fla- 
cius, Illyricus, Swenkfeld, 8cc. because 
they denied the perpetual visibility of 
the church. 

INVOCATION, a calling upon God 
in prayer. It is generally considered as 
the first pai’t of that necessary duty, and 
includes, 1. A making mention of one or 
more of the names or titles of God, in- 
dicative of the object to whom we pray. 
— 2. A declaration of our desire and de- 
sign to worship him. And, 3. A desire 
of his assistance and acceptance, under 
a sense of our own unworthiness. In the 
church of Rome, invocation also signi 
fles adoration of, and pi-ajmrs to tlie 
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saints. The council of T rent expressly 
teaches, that the saints who reign with 
Jesus Christ olfer up their prayers to 
God for men, and condemn those who 
maintain the contrary doctrine.^ The 
Protestants censure and reject this opi- 
nion, as contrary to Scripture ; deny the 
trath of the fact; and think it highly 
unreasonable to suppose that a limited, 
finite being, should be in a manner om- 
nipresent, and, at one and the same time, 
hear and attend to the prayers that are 
offered up to him in England, China, 
and Peru ; and from hence infer, that, if 
the saints cannot hear their request, it is 
inconsistent with common sense to ad- 
dress any kind of prayer to them. 

.TOACHIMITES,the disciples of Joa- 
diim, aobot of Flora, in Calabria. Joa- 
diim was a Cistercian monk, and a gi-eal 
pretender to inspiration. He relates of 
himself, that, being very young, he went 
to Jerusalem in the dress of a hermit to 
visit the holy places : and tliat, while he 
was in prayer to God in the church of 
that city, God communicated to liim, by 
infiision, the knowledge of divine mys- 
teries, and of the Holy Scriptures. He 
wrote against Lombard, the master of 
the sentences, who had maintained that 
there was but one essence in God, 
tliough there were three persons ; and 
he pretended, that, since there were 
tliree persons thdre must be three es- 
sences. This dispute was in the year 
1195. Joachim’s writings were con- 
demned by the fourth Later.an council. 

His followers, the Joachimites, were 
particularly fond of certain ternaries. 
Tlie Father they said operated from 
the beginning until the coming of the 
Son : the Son from that time to theirs, 
viz. the year 1260 ; and the Holy Spirit 
then took it up, and was to' oper.ate in 
his turn. They likewise divided eveiy 
thing relating to men, doctrine, and 
manner of living, into three classes, ac- 
cording to the tliree persons of thcTri- 
nity. The ^/irst ternary was that of 
men ; of whom, the first class was that 
of married men, which had lasted during 
the whole period of the Father; the se- 
cond was that of clerics, which lasted 
during the time of the Son ; and the last 
was that of monks, wherein was to be 
an uncommon effusion of grace by the 
Holy Spirit. The second ternari/ was 
tliat of doctrine, viz. the Old Testa- 
ment, the New, and the everlasting 
Gospel ; the first they aserjbed to the 
Father, the second to the Son, and the 
third to the Holy Spirit. A t/ih'd ternary 
consisted in the manner of living, viz. 
under the Father, men lived according 
to the fiesli ; under the Son, they lived 


according to the -flesh and .tlie spirit; 
and under the Holy Ghost, they were 
to live according to the spirit only. 

JOHN, ST. Christians of. See Chris- 
tians. 

JOY, a delight of ,the mind arising 
from the consideration of a present or 
assured approaching possession of a fu- 
ture good. When it is moderate, it is 
called when raised on a sud- 

den to the highest degree, it is then 
exultation or transjiort; when we limit 
our desires by our possessions, it is con- 
tentment ^ when our desires are raised 
high, and yet accomplished, this is called 
satisfaction; when our joy is derived 
from some comical occasion or amuse- 
ment, it is mirth ; if it arise from consi- 
derable opposition that is vanquished in 
the pursuit of the good we desire, it is 
then called triumjin; when joy has so 
long possessed the mind that it is settled 
into a temper, we call it cheerfulness; 
when we rejoice upon the account of any 
good which otliers obtain, it may be 
called symfiathy or congratulatioiu 
This is natural joijj but there is, — 2. A 
7noral joy, which is a self-approbation, 
or that w'hich arises from the perform- 
ance of any good actions ; this is called 
lieace, or serenity of conscience : if the 
action be honourable, and the joy rise 
high, it may be called glory. — 3. There 
is also a spiritual joy, wliich the Scrip- 
ture calls a “ fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. 
V. 22. “ the joy of faith.” Pliil. i. 25. and 
“ the rejoicing of hope,” Heb. iii. 6. The 
objects of it are, 1. Godhimself, Ps. xliii. 
4. Is. x'li. 10. — 2. Christ, Phil. iii. 3. 1 
Pet. i. 8. — 3. The promises, Ps. cxix. 
162. — 4. The administi’ation of the Gos- 
pel, and Gospel ordinances, Ps. Ixxxix. 
15. — 5. The prosperity of the interest of 
Christ, Acts xv. 3. Rev. xi. 15, 17; — 6. 
The happiness 6f a future state, Rom. 
V. 2. Matt. XXV. The nature and pro- 
perties of this joy : 1. It is or should be 
constant, Phil. iv. 4. — 2. It is unknown 
to the men of the Avorld, 1 Cor. ii. 14.— 
3. It is unspeakable, 1 Pet. i. 8. — 4. It is 
permanent, John xvi. 22. Watts on the 
Puss. sect. 11 ; Gill's Body of Div. p. 
111.3d. vol. Svo. edit.; Grove's Mor. 
Phil. vol. i. p. 356. 

JOY OF GOD relates, 1. To the de- 
light and complacency he has in him- 
self, his own nature, and perfections.— 
2. He rejoices in his own works, Ps. civ. 
31.-^3. In his Son Christ Jesus, Matt, 
iii. 17. — 4'. In the work of redemption, 
John iii. 15. — 5. In the subjects of his 
grace, Ps. cxlvii. 11. Zeph. iii. 17. Ps. 
cxlix 4* 

IRRESISTIBLE GRACE. See 

Grace. 
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1SBRAKIKT, a denomination which 
rq^pearcd in liuKsia aboiit the year 1666, 
and asynmcd thi'? name, which signifies 
ilie'nndtiLude of tlie elect. But they 
^v'ere r.Cilled by their adversaries Rols- 
kolsnika, or the seditious faction. They 
l^rofcssed a rigorous zeal for the letter 
<rf the Holy Scriptures. They main- 
bilncd that there is no subordination of 
I’anlc among- the faithful, and that a 
Christian may kill himself for the love 
of Christ. 

ISRAELITES, the descendants of Is- 
rael, ■who were at first called Hebrews, 
by reason of Abraham, who came from 
the other side of the Euphrates ; and 
afterwards Israelites, from Israel, the 
father of the twelve patriarchs and, 
lastly, Jews, particularly after their re- 
turn from the captivity of Babylon, be- 
cause the tribe or Judah was then much 
stronger and more numerous than the 
other tribes, and foreigners had scarce 
any knowledge of this tribe. For the 
history of this people, see article Jews. 

ITINERANT PREACHERS, those 
who are not settled over any particular 
congregation, but go from place to place 
for the puniose of preaching to, and in- 
structing the ignorant. A great^ deal 
has been said against persons of this de- 
scription ; and, it must be acknowledged, 
that there would not be so much neces- 
sity for them, were every minister of his 
parish to do his duty. But the sad de- 
clension of morals in many places ; the 
awful ignorance that prevails as to God 
and veal religion ; the little or no exer- 
tion of those who are the guides of the 
people; "villages made up of a train 
of idle, profligate, and miserable poor, 
and where the barbarous rhymes in 
their church-yards inform us that they 
ai'e all either gone or going to heaven 
these things, with a variety of others, 
form a sufficient reason for every able 
and benevolent person to step forward, 
and to do all that he can to enlighten 
the minds, lessen the miseries, and pro- 
mote the welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tures. A clergyman of the church of 
England, of respectaljle talents, very 
judiciously observes, ' that, “Notwitli- 
standing the prejudices of mankind, and 
tlie indiscretions of some individuals, an 
itinerant teacher is one of the most ho- 
nourable and useful characters that can 
be found upon earth ; and there needs 
no other proof than the experience of 
the church in all ages, that, when this 
\vork is done praperly and with-perse- 
vei-ance, it forms tlie grand method of 
spreading wide, and rendering effica- 
cious religious knowledge, for great re- 
fiirmatinns and revivhls'of religion have 


uniformly been thus effected ; and it is 
esjiecially sanctioned by the example of 
Christ and his apo.stles,and recommend- 
ed as the divine method of spreading the 
Gospel through the nations of the earth ; 
itinerant preaching having almost al- 
v/ays preceded and made way for the 
solid ministry of regular pastors. But it 
is a work which requires peculiar ta- 
lents and dispositions, and a peculiar 
call in God’s providence; and is not 
rashly and hastily to be ventured upon 
by every novice who has learned to 
sjjeak about the Gospel, and has more 
zeal than knowledge, prudence, hu- 
milit}', or experience. An unblemished 
character, a disinterested spirit, an ex- 
emplary deadness to the world, unaf- 
fected humility, deep acquaintance with 
the iiuman heart, and preparation for 
enduring the cross not only with bold- 
ness, but with meekness, patience, and 
sweetness of temper, are indispensably 
necessaiy for sucli a service.” 

JUBILEE, apublic festivity. — Among 
the Jcivs it was held ever3'^ 49th or 50th 
year. It was proclaimed with the sound 
of rams’ horns; no servile work was 
done on it ; the land lay untilled ; wha,t 
grew of itself belonged to the poor and 
needy; whatever debts the Hebrews 
o\yed to one another were wholly re- 
mitted ; hired as well as bond-senmnts 
of the Hebrew race obtained their liber-- 
ty; inheritances reverted to their ori- 
ginal proprietors. See 25th chap. Levi- 
ticus. Jubilee, in a more modern sense, 
denotes a grand church solemnity or 
ceremony, celebrated at Rome, where- 
in the pope grants a plenary indulgence 
to all sinners; at' least to as many as 
visit the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, at Rome. The jubilee was first 
established by Boniface VII. in 1300, 
which was onij' to return every hundred 
years ; but the fii'st celebration brought 
in such store of wealth, that Clement 
VI. in 1343, reduced it to the period of 
fifty years. Urban VI. in 1389, appoint- 
ed it to be held eveiy thirty-five years, 
that being the age of our Saviour ; and 
Paul II. and Sixtus IV. in 1475, brought 
it down to every twenty-five, that every 
person might have the benefit of it once 
in his life. Boniface IX. granted the 
privilege of holding jubilees to several 
princes and monasteries; for instance, 
to the monks of Canterbury^ who had a 
jubilee every fifty years, when people 
flocked from all,parts to visit the tomb 
of I'horaas-a-Becket. Afterwards jubi- 
lees became more fiequent; there is 
generally one at the inauguration of a 
new pope ; and the pope gi'ants them 
as often as the church or himself ha\ d 
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nccasiorifor them. To be entitled to the 
privileges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins 
fasting, alms, and prayers. It gives the 
priests a full power to absolve in all 
cases, even those otherwise reserved to 
the pope ; to make commutations of 
vows, Kc. in which it differs from a 
plenary indulgence. During the time of 
jubilee,- all other indulgences are sus- 
pended. One of our kings, viz. Edward 
III. caused his birth-day to be obseiwed 
m the manner of a jubilee, when he be- 
came fifty years of age, in 1362, but 
never before nor after. This he did by 
releasing prisoners, pardoning all-offen- 
ces, excejit treason, making good latvs, 
and granting many privileges to the peo- 
ple. In 1640, the Je.suits celebrated a 
solemn jubilee at Rome, that being the 
centenary, or hundredth year from’thcir 
institution; and the same ceremony was 
observed in all their houses throughout 
the world. 

JUDAISING .CHRISTIANS: the 
first i-ise of this denomination is.placed 
under the reign of Adrian. For when 
this emperor had at length razed Jeru- 
salem, entirely destroyed its very foun- 
dations, and enacted 'laws of the seve- 
rest kind against the whole body of the 
Jewi.sh people, the gi-eatest part of the 
Cltristians who lived in Palestine, to 
prevent their being confounded with the 
Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a Inshop, namely, Mark, 
a foreigner by nation, and an alien from 
the commonwealth of Israel. Those 
who were strongly attached to the Mo- 
saic rites, separated from their brethren, 
and founded at Pera, a country of Pales- 
tine, and in the neighbouring parts, par- 
ticular assemblies, in which the law of 
Moses maintained its primitive dignity, 
authority, and lustre. The body of .Tu- 
daising Christians, which set Moses and 
Christ upon an equal footing in point of 
authority, were afterwards divided into 
two sects, extremely different both in 
their rites and opinions, and distinguish- 
ed by the names of Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onites ; which sec. 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines 
and rites of the Jews, tlie descendants of 
Alu’aham. Judaism was but a tempora- 
ry dispensation, and was to give way, at 
least the ceremonial part of it, at the 
coming of the Messiah. The principal 
sects among the Jews were_ the Phari- 
sees, who placed religion in external 
ceremony; the Sadducees, who. were 
remarkable for their incredulity ; and 
tlie Essencs, who ^vere distinguished for 
their austere sanctity. At present, the 
Jews have two sects; the Caraitcs,\i\\o 
admit no rule of religion bpt the law ot 


Moses ; and the Rabbinists, Avho add to 
the law the traditions of the Talmud. 
See those articles, and books recom- 
mended under article Jews, in this 
work. 

JUDGING RASH, the act of care- 
lessly, prccipitateljq wantonly, or ma- 
liciously censuring others. This is an 
evil which abounds too much among al- 
most all classes of men. “Not contented 
with being in the right ourselves, we 
must find all others in the -ivi-ong. We 
claim an exclusive possession of good- 
ness and wisdom ; and from approving 
warmly of those who join us, we‘ pro- 
ceed to condemn, with much acrimony, 
not only the principles, but the cha- 
racters of those from whom we, differ. 
We rashly extend to every individual 
the severe opinion which we have un- 
warrantably conceived of a whole body. 
This man is of a party whose principles 
we reckon slavish ; and therefore his 
whole sentiments are comipted. 'I’hat 
man belongs to a religious sect, which 
we are accustomed to deem bigoted, 
and therefore he is incapable ot any 
.generous and liberal thought. Another 
'is connected with a sect, which we have 
oten taught to account relaxed, and 
therefore he. can have no sanctity. We 
sliould do well to consider, 1. That this 
practice of rash judging js absolutely 
forbidden in the sacred Scriptures, Mat. 
vii. 1. — 2. We thereby authorize others 
to requite ns in the same kind. — 3. It 
often evidences our pride, envy, and bi- 
gotry. — 4. It argues a want of charity, 
tlie distinguishing feature of the Chri's- 
tian religion. — 5. They who are most 
forward in censuring others are often 
most defective themselves. Barrow^s 
IVorks, vol. i. ser. 20 ; BlaiRs Ser. ser. 
10. vol. ii ; Saiirin’s Ser. ser. 4. vol. v. 

JUDGMENT is that act of the mind 
whereby one thing is affirmed or denied 
of another ; or th'at power_ of the soul 
which passes sentence on things propos- 
ed to its examination, and determines 
what is right or wrong : and thus it ap- 
proves or disapproves of an action, or an 
object considered as true or felse, fit or 
unfit, good or evil. Dr. Watts gives us 
the following directions to assist us in 
Judging right. l.AVe should exapineall 
burold opinions afi’esh,and enquirewhat 
was the ground of them, and whether 
our assent were .built on just evidence ; 
and then we should cast off all those 
judgments which were fonned hereto- 
fore without due examination. — 2. All 
our ideas of objects^ concerning which 
we pass judgment, should be clear, dis- 
tinct, complete, coqiprehensive, exten- 
sive, and orderly^ — 3. When we liave 
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obtaintd as clear ideas as we can, both 
of the subject and predicate of a propo- 
sition, then we must compare those ideas 
of the subject and predicate together 
•vith the utmost attention, and observe 
how far they agree, and wherein they 
differ. — must search for evidence 
of ti-uth, with diligence and honesty, and 
be heartily ready to receive evidence, 
whether for the agreement or disagi-ee- 
ment of ideas. — 5. We must suspend 
our judgment, and neither affirm nor 
deny until this evidence appear. — 6. We 
must judge of every proposition by those 
proper and peculiai- means or mediums, 
wherebj" the evidence of it is to be ob- 
tained, whether it be sense, conscious- 
ness, intelligence, reason, or testimony. 
— 7. It is very useful to have some ge- 
neral principles of truth settled in the 
mind, whose evidence is great and ob- 
vious, that they maj’- be always ready at 
hand to assist us in judging of the great 
variety of things ^vhich occur. — 8. Let 
the degi-ees of our assent to eveiy pro- 
position bear an exact proportion to the 
different degrees of evidence. — 9. We 
should kcej) our minds ahvays open to 
receive treth, and never set limits to our 
own improvements. JVatts’s Logic, ch. 
4. p. 231 ; JjOefee on the Understanding, 
p. 222, 256. vol. i. p. 271, 278. vol. ii. ; 
Duncan's Lome, p. 145 ; Reid on the 
Intellectual Roisers, p. 497, 8cc. 

JUDGMENT, LAST,' the sentence 
that will be passed on our actions at the 
last d^. 

• L The jiroofs of a general judgment 
are these: 1. The justice of God re- 
quires it ; for it is evident that this at- 
tribute is not clearly displayed in the 
dispensation of things in the pi’esent 
state, 2 Thess. i. 6, 7. Luke xiv. 26. — 
2. The accusations of natural con- 
science are testimonies in favour of this 
belief, Rom. ii. 15. Dan. v. 5, 6. Acts 
xxiv. 25. — 3. It may be concluded from 
the relation men stand in to God, as 
creatures to a Creator. He jias a right 
to give them a law, and to make them 
accountable for the iireach of it, Rom. 
xiv. 12. — 4. The resurrection of Christ 
is a certain proof of it. See Acts xvii. 
31. Rom. xiv. 9. — 5. The Scripture, in 
a varie^ of places, sets it beyond all 
doubt, Jiide 14, 15. 2 Cor. v. 10. Matt. 
XXV. Rom. xiv. 10, 11. 2 Thess. L 7, 10. 
1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

II. As to the Judge: the Bible de- 
clares that God will judge the world by 
.fesus Christ, Acts xvii. 31. The triune 
God will be the Judge, as to original au- 
thority, power, and right of judgment ; 
but, according to the economy settled 
between the three divine per.sons, the 


I ryork is assigned to the Son, Romahs 
xiv. 9 and 10, who will appear in his 
1 human nature, John v. 27. Acts xvii. 31. 
[with gi-eat power and glory, 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, 17, visible to cveiy eye. Rev. i. 7. 
penetrating every heart, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

I Rom. ii. 16. with full authority over all. 
Matt, xxviii. 18. and acting Avith strict 
justice, 2 Tim. iv. 8. As for the concern 
of others in the judgment ; angels Avill 
be no otherwise concerned than as at- 
tendants, gathering the elect, _ raising 
the dead, &c. but not as advising or 
judging. Saints are said to judge the 
wond; not as co-judgers Avith Christ, 
but as approvers of his sentence, and as 
their holy lives and conversations Avill 
rise up in judgment against their Avicked 
neighbours. 

III. As to the fiersons that ivill be 
judged; these Avill be men and devils 
'^Tlie righteous, probably, Avill be tried 
first, as I'epresented in Matt. xxv. They 
Avill be mised first, though perhaps not 
a thousand years before the rest, as Dr 
Gill supposes ; since the resurrection of 
all the bodies of the saints is spoken of 
as in a moment, in the tAvinkhng of an 
eye, at the last trump, in order to their 
meeting the Lord in the air, and being 
Avith him not on eailh, but for ever in 
heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 52. 1 Thess. iv 
16, 17. 

Here Ave may take notice of a diffi- 
cult question Avhich is proposed by 
some, namely, Whether the sins o f God's 
f ICO fie shall be fiublishcd in the great 
day, though it is certain they shall not 
be alleged against them to their con- 
demnation I “ This,” says Dr. Ridgley, 
“is one of the secret things Avhich be- 
long to God, Avhich he has not so fully 
or clearly reA’caled to us in his Avord ; 
and therefore we cijn say liftle more 
than Avliat is matter of conjecture about 
it. Some IiaA’-e thought that the sins of 
the godly, though forgiven, shall be 
made manifest, that so the glory of that 
grace Avhich has pardoned them may 
appear more illustrious, and their obli- 
gation to God for this farther enhanced. 
They also think, that the justice of the 
proceedings of that day requires it, 
since it is presumed and knOAvn by the 
Avhole Avorld that they Avere prone to 
sin, as Avell as others ; and, before con- 
version, as great sinners as any, and af- 
ter it their sins had a peculiar aggrava- 
tion. Therefore, Avhy should not they 
be made public, as a glory due to the 
justice and holine.ss of God, Avhose na- 
ture is opposite to all sin ? And this they 
farther suppose to be necessary, that so 
the impartiality of divine justice may 
appear Morepver, since God, liy re- 
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cording the sins of his saints in Scripture, 
has .perpetuated the knowledge there- 
of ; and if it is to their honour that' the 
sins tliere mentioned were repented of, 
as well as forgiven. Why may it not be 
supposed tliat the sins of believers shall 
be made known in the great day ? And, 
besides, this seems agreeable to those 
expressions of every word, and eveiy 
action, as being to be brought into judg- 
ment, whether it be good, or whether it 
be bad. 

“But it is supposed by others, that 
though the making known of sin that is 
subdued and forgiven, tends to the ad- 
vancement of divine grace, yet it is 
sufficient to answer this end, as far as 
God designs it shall be answered, that 
the sins which have been subdued and 
forgiven, should be known to themselves, 
and thus forgiveness afford matter of 
praise to God. Again ; the expressions 
of Scripture, whereby forgiveness of 
sin is set forth, are such as seem to ar- 
gue that those sins which were forgiven 
shall not be made manifest: thus they 
are said to be blotted out, Isa. xliii. 25. 
covered, Ps. xxxii. 1. subdued and cast 
into the dc/iths of the sea, Micah vii. 19. 
and rememberea no more, &c. Jer. xxxi. 
34. Besides, Christ’s being a judge, doth 
not divest him of the character of an 
advocate, whose part is rather to con- 
ceal the crimes of those whose cause he 
pleads, than to divulge them ; and to 
tliis we may add, that the law which 
requires duty, and forbids the contrary 
sins, i? not the rule by which they w’ho 
are in Christ are to be proceeded 
against, for tlicn they could not stand in 
judgment ; but they are dealt with ac- 
cording to the tenor of the Gospcl,wliich 
forgives and covers all sin. And, farther, 
it is argued that the public declaring of 
all tlieu' sins before the wliole woi'ld, 
notwithstanding their interest in for- 
giving grace, would fill them with such 
sliame as is hardly consistent with a state 
of perfect blessedness. And, lastly, the 
principal argument insisted on is, that 
our Saviour, in Matt. xxv. in which he 
gives a particular account of the pro- 
ceedings of that day, makes no mention 
of the sins, but only commends the gra- 
ces of his saints.” 

As to the wicked, they shall be judg- 
ed, and all their thoughts, words, and 
deeds, be brought into judgment, Ecc. 
xxi. 14. The fallen angels, also, are said\ 
to be reserved unto the judgment of the 
great day, Jude 6. They shall receive 
their final sentence, and be shut up in 
tlie ])rison of hell, Rev. xx. 10. Matt, 
viii. 29. ’ - _ 

IV. As to the rule of judgment : we 


are infonned the books will be opened. 
Rev. XX. 12. — 1. The book of divine om- 
niscience, Mai. iii. 5. or remembrance, 
Mai. iii. 16. — 2. The book of conscience, 
Rom. j. 15. — 3. The book of providence, 
Rom. ii. 4, S'. — 4. The book of the Scrip- 
tures^ Law, and Gospel, John xii. 48. 
Rom. ii. 16. ii. 12. — 5. The book of life, 
Luke X. 20. Rev. iii. 5. xx. 12, 15. 

V. As to the time of judgment : the 
soul will either be happy or miserable 
immediately after death, but the gene- 
ral judgment will not be till after the 
resuiTecfion, Heb. ix. 27. There is a 
day appointed, Acts xvii. 31. but it is 
unknown to men. 

VI. As to ihe jilace : this also is un- 
certain. Some suppose it will be in the 
air, because the Judge will come in the 
clouds of heaven, and the living saints 
will then be changed, and the dead 
saints raised, and both be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air, 1 Thess. iv. 
16, 17. Others think it will be on the 
earth, on the new earth, on which they 
will descend from the air with Christ. 
The place nvhere, however, is_ of no 
consequence, when compared with the 
state in nvhkh we shall appear. And as 
the Scriptures represent it as certain, 
Eccl. xi. 9. universal, 2 Cor. v. 11- 
righteous, Rom. ii. 5. decisive, 1 Cor. xv 
52. and eternal as to its consequences, 
Heb. vi. 2. let us be concerned for the 
welfare of our immortal interdsts, flee 
to the refuge set before us, improve our 
precious time, depend on the merits of 
the Redeemer, and adhere to the dic- 
tates of the divine word, that we may 
be found of him in peace. Batesk 
J Forks, p. 449; Bishofi Hopkins and 
Stoddard on the Last Judginpit ; Gill’s 
Body of Divinity, 467, vol. ii. 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Botirfold State ; Heryey’s Works, 
new edition, p. 72, 75, vol. i. 155, vol. Ivn 
82, 233, vol. lii. 

JUDGMENTS OP GOD, are the 
punishments inflicted by him for, par- 
ticular crimes. The Scriptures give us 
many awful instances of the display.of 
divine justice in the punishment of na- 
tions, families, and individuals, for their 
iniquities. See Gen. vii. xi_x. 25. ExocL 
XV. Judges i. 6, 7. Acts xii. 23._ Esther 
v. 14. with chap. vii. 10. 2 Kings xi. 
Lev. X. 1, 2. Acts v. 1 to 10. Is. xxx. 
1 to 5. 1 Sam. xv. 9. 1 Kings xii. 25, 33. 
It becomes us, however, to be exceed- 
ingly cautious how we inteiqiret the 
severe and afflictiim dispensations of 
Providence. Dr. Jortin justly observes, 
that there is usually much rashness and 
presumption in pronouncing that the 
calamities of sinners are particular judg- 
ments of God ; yet, saith he, if from sa- 
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cred and profane, from ancient and mo- 
dem historians, a collection were made 
of all the cruel persecuting tyrants who 
delighted in tormenting their fellow- 
creatures, and wlio died not the common 
death of ail men, nor were visited after 
the visitation of all men, but whose 
plagues were horrible and strange, even 
a sceptic v;ould be moved at the evi- 
dence, and Avould be apt to suspect that j 
it was Coev Ti, that the hand of God was 
in it. As Dr. Jortin was no enthusiast, 
and one who would not overstrain the 
point, we shall here principally follow 
him in his enumeration of some of the 
most remarkable instances. 

Herod the Great was tlfe first perse- 
cutor of Christianity. He attempted 
to destroy Jesus Christ himself, wliilc 
he was yet but a child, and for that 
■wicked pinpose slew all the male chil- 
dren that were in and about Bethlehem. 
What was the consequence ? Joseplius 
hath told us: he had long and grievous 
sufferings, a burning fever, a voracious 
appetite, a difficulty of breathing, swell- 
ings of hi^ limbs, loathsome ulcers with- 
in and witiiout, breeding vermin, violent 
torments and convulsions, so that he en- 
deavoured to kill himself, but was re- 
strained by his friends. The Jews 
thought these evils to be divine judg- 
ments upon him for liis wickedness. 
And what is still more remarkable in 
his case is, he left a numerous family of 
children and grand-children, though he 
had put some to death, and yet in about 
the space of one hundred years the 
vvhole family was extinct. 

Herod Antipas, who beheaded John 
the Baptist, and treated Christ con- 
temptuously when he was brought be- 
fore him, was defeated by Aretas, an 
Arabian king, and afterwards had his 
dominions taken from him, and was 
sent into banishment along with his in- 
famous wife Hcrodias, by the emperor 
Caius. 

Herod Agrippa killed James the bro- 
ther of Jolm, and put Peter in prison. 
The angel of the Lord soon after smote 
him, and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 

Judas, that betrayed our Loyd, died, 
by his own hands, the most ignominious 
Qi all deaths. 

Pontius Pilate, who condemned our 
blessed Saviour to death, was not long 
afterwards deposed from his' office, ba- 
nished from his country, and died by liis 
own hands ; the divine t^engeance over- 
taking him soon after his crime.' 

The high priest Caiaphas, was depo-* 
£cd by Vitellius, three years after the 
death of Christ. Thus this wicked mfcn, 
24 ^ 


who condemned Christ for fear of dis- 
obliging the Romans, was ignominiously 
turned out of his office by the Roman go- 
vernor. whom he had sought to oblige. 

Ananias, the high-priest, persecuted 
,St. Paul, and insolently ordered the by- 
standers to smite lii'm on the moutln 
Upon Avliich the apostle said, God shall 
smite thee^ thou ‘whited wall. Whetlier 
he spake this prophetically or not, may 
be difficult to say ; but certain it is, that 
sometime after he was slain, together 
Avith his brother, by his own son. 

Ananus, the high prifst, sleiv St 
James the Less ; tor whit h and other 
outrages he was deposed by king Agrip- 
pa the younger, and proliabJy perished 
in the last destiaiction of Jei’usalem. 

Nero, in the }'ear sixty-four, turned 
his rage ujion the Christians, and put to 
death Peter and Paul, with manj- otliers. 
Four years after, in his great distress, 
he attempted to kill himself ; but being 
as mean-spirited and dastardly as he was 
1 Avicked and cruel, he had not the reso- 
lution to do that piece of justice to the 
Avorld, and Avas forced to beg assistance. 

Domitian persecuted the Christians 
also. It is said he threw St, John into a 
caldron of boiling oil, and aftei’Avartls 
lianishcd him into the isle of Patmos. 
In the folloAving year this monster of 
wickedness Avas murdered by his own 
people. 

Tlie JcAvish nation persecuted, reject- 
ed, and cnicified the Lord of glory. 
Within a fcAv years after, their nation 
Avas destroyed, and the Lord made their 
plagues Avondcrful. 

Flaccus Avas governor of Egypt near 
the time of our SaA'iour’s death, and a 
A'iolent persecutor of the Jews. The 
Avrath of God, hoAvever, ere long over- 
took him, and he died by Jhe hands of 
A'iolence. 

Catullus Avas goA’ernor of Libya about 
the year seventy-three. He Avas also 
a cruel persecutor of the Jews, and he 
died miserably. For though he Avas. 
only turned out of his office by the Ro- 
mans, yet he fell into a complicated and 
incurable disease, being sorely torment- 
ed both in body and mind. He Avas 
dreadfully terrified, and continually dy- 
ing out that he Avas haunted by the 
ghosts of those Avhem he had murdered ; 
and, not being able to contain himself, 
he leaped out of his bed, as if he Avere 
tortured Avith fire and put to the rack. 
His distemper increased till his entrails 
Avere all corrujhcd, and came' out of 
his body ; and thus he perished, as sig- 
nal an example as ever Avas knoAvn of 
the divine justice rendering to the Avick- 
ed according to their deeds. 

N n 
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Cams, the Roman emperor, was a 
great persecutor of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and a blasplicmer of the God of 
heaven. Soon after his atrocities, how- 
m^er, he was murdered by one of liis 
own people. 

Sevei-us, emperor of Rome, was a vio- 
lent and cruel persecutor of the follow- 
CTS of Christ. He also, and all his fami- 
ly, perished miserably, about the year 
two hundred after our Saviour. 

About tlie same time, Saturnius, go- 
vernor of Africa, persecuted the Chris- 
tians and put several of them to death. 
Soon after, he went blind. 

Heliogabalus, the qmperor, brought a 
new god to Rome, and would needs com- 
pel all his subjects to worship him. 
This was sure to have ended in a per- 
secution of the Christians. But, soon 
after, this vile monster was slain by his 
own soldiers, about the year two liun- 
di'ed and twenty-two. 

Claudius Herminianus was a cruel 
persecutor of the Christians in the 
second century, and he was eaten of 
worms while he lived. 

Dccius persecuted the church about 
ihc year two hundred and fifty : he was 
6ooh after killed in battle. 

Gallus succeeded, and continued the 
persecution. He, too, was killed the 
year following. 

Valerian, the emperor, had many 
good qualities ; but yet he was an impla- 
cable enemy to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his gospel. Some time after he 
came to the throne, he was taken pri- 
soner by Sapor, king of Persia, and used 
like a slave and a dog; for the Persian 
mpnarch, from time to time, obliged 
this unhappy emperor to bow himself 
down, and offer him his back, on whicli 
to set his font, in order to moi.nt his 
chariot or his horse. He died in this 
miserable state of captivity. 

A£milian, goyemor of Hgypt, about 
two hundred and sixty-three, was a 
virulent persecutor of the church of 
Clirist. Pie was soon after strangled by 
Qi-dcr of the emperor. 

Aurelian, the emperor, just intending 
to begin a persecution against the fol- 
lowers of Christ, was kilied in the year 
two hundred and seventy-four. 

Maximinus was a persecutor of the 
church. He reigned only three years, 
and then fell under the hands of vio- 
lence. 

About the year three hundred \vas 
the greatest possible contest between 
Christ and the Roman emperors, which 
should have the dominion. These illus- 
trious wretches seemed detenuined to | 
blot out the Christian race and name [ 
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from under heaven. The persecution 
was far more fierce and lii-utal than it 
had ever been. It was time, therefore, 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
head of the church, to arise and plead 
his own cause : and so, indeed, he did. 
The examples we have mentioned are 
dreadful : these that follow are not less 
astonishing, and they are all delivered 
upon the best authorities. 

Dioclesian persecuted the church in 
three hundred and three. After this 
nothing ever prospered with him. He 
underwent many troubles: his senses 
became impaired ; and • he quitted the 
empire. 

Severus, another persecuting empe- 
ror, was overthrown and put to death 
in the year three hundred and seven. 

About the same time, Urbanus, go- 
vernor of Palestine, who had signalized 
himself by tormenting and destroying 
the disciples of Jesus, met with his due 
reward; for almost immediatel)’’ after 
the cruelties committed, the divine ven- 
geance overtook him. He was unex- 
pectedly degi-aded and deprived of all 
nis honours ; and, dejected, dispirited, 
and meanly begging for mercy, was put 
to death by the same hand that raised 
him. 

Firmilianus, another persecuting go- 
veiTior, met with the same fate. 

Maximianus Hcrculus, another of the 
wretched persecuting emperors, was 
compelled to hang himself, in the year 
three hundred and ten. 

Maximianus Galerius, of all the ty- 
rants of his time the most cruel, was 
.seized with a grievous and horrible dis- 
ease, and tormented with worms and 
ulcers to such a degree, that they who 
were ordered to attend' him could not 
bear the stench. Worms proceeded 
from his body in a most fearful manner ; 
and several of his physicians were put 
to death because they could not endure 
the smell, and others because they could 
not cure him. This happened in the 
year of our Lord three hundred and 
eleven 

Maxentius, another of the inhuman 
monsters, was ovcrthi’own in battlo by 
Constantine ; and in his flight he fell in- 
to the Tiber, and was drowned in the 
year three hundred and twelve. > 

Maximinus put out the eyes of many 
thousands of Christians. Soon after the 
commission of his cruelties, a disease 
arose among his own people, which 
greatly affected their eyes, and took 
away, their sight. He himself died mi- 
serably, and upon the rack, his eyes 
starting out of his head thi'ough the vio- 
lence of his distemper, in the year three 
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hundred and thirteen. All his family 1 
lilcewise were destroyed, his wife and j 
children put to death, together with 
niost of his friends and dependents, who 
iiad been the instruments of his cruelty. 

A Roman officer, to oblige this Maxi- 
minus, greatly opjiressed the church at 
Damascus : not long after, he destroyed 
himself. 

Licinius, the last of these persecuting 
emperors before Constantine, was con- 
quered and put to death in the year 
three hundred and twenty-three. He 
was equally an enemy to religion, liber- 
ty, and learning. 

Cyril, the deacon, was murdered by 
some Pagans, at Heliopolis, for his op- 
jrosition to their images. They ripped 
open his belly, apd ate Iris liver: the di- 
vine vengeance, however, pursued all 
those who had been guilty of this crime ; 
their teeth came out, their tongues rot-,: 
ted, and they lost their sight, i" 

Valens was made emperor in 364; 
and though a Christian himself, he is 
said to have caused fourscore presby- 
ters, who differed from him ip opinion, 
to be put to sea, and burnt' alive in the 
ship. Afterwards, in a battle with the 
Goths, he was defeated and wounded, 
and bed to a cottage, where he was 
burnt alive, as most historians I’elate: 
all agree that he perished. 

The last Pagan prinpe, who was a 
formidable enemy to Christianity, was 
Radagaisus, a king of the Goths. He 
invaded the Roman empire (with an ar- 
my of 400,000 men, about the year 405, 
and vowed to sacrifice -nil, the Romans, 
to' his gods. The Romans, however, 
fought him, and obtained a complete* 
victoiT, taking him and his sons prison- 
ers, .whom they put to death. 

Hunneric, the Vandal, though a 
Christian, was a most cruel persecutor 
of those who differed from him in opi- 
nion, about the year of our Lord 484. He 
spared not even those of his own per- 
sua.sion, neither his friends nor his kin- 
dred. He I’eigned, however, not quite 
eight years, and died with all the marks 
of divine indignation upon him. 

Julian the apostate greatly oppressed 
tlie Chi’istians : and he perished soon 
after, in his rash expedition against the 
Persians. 

Several of those who were employed 
or permitted by Julian to persecute the 
Christians, are said to have perished 
miserably and remarkablv. I will here 
relate the fate of a few of those unhap- 
py wretches in the words of Tillemont, 
who faithfully collected the accountfrom 
the ancients. We have obsen'ed, says 
that learned man, that count Julian, 


with Felix, superintendent of the finan- 
ces, and Elpidius, treasurer to the em- 
peror, apostates all three, had received 
orders to go and seize the effects of the 
church at Antioch, and carry them to 
the treasury. They did it on the day 
of the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, and 
drew up an account of what they had 
seized. But count Julian was not con- 
tent with taking away the sacred vessels 
of the church, and profaning them by 
his impure hands : canying to greater 
lengths the outrage he waS doing to 
Jesus Christ, he overturned and flung 
them down on the ground, and sat upon 
them in a most criminal manner ; add- 
ing to this all the banters and blasphe- 
mies that he could devise against Christ, 
and against the Christians, who, he said, 
were abandoned of God. 

, Felix, the superintendent, signalized 
himself also by another impiety ; for as 
he was viewing the rich and magnificent 
vessels which the empci’ors Constantine 
and Constantins had given to the church; 
“ Behold” said he, “ with what plate 
the .son of Mary is served !” It is sai(l, 
too, that count Julian and he made it 
the subject of banter, that God should 
let them thus profane his temple, with- 
out interposing by visible miracles. 

But these impieties remained not long 
unpunished, and Julian had no sooner 
profaned the sacred utensils, than he 
felt the effects of divine vengeance. He 
fell into a grievous and unknoAvn dis- 
ease; and his inward parts being cor- 
rapted, he cast out his liver and his ex- 
crements, not from the ordinary pas- 
sages, but from his miserable mouth, 
which had uttered so many blasphemies. 
His secret parts, and all the flesh round 
about them, corrupted also, and bred 
worms ; and to show that it was a di- 
vine punishment, all the art of physi- 
cians could give him no relief. In this 
condition he continued forty days, with- 
out speech or sense, preyed on by 
Avorms. At length he caimi to himself 
again. The imposthumes, however,'’ 
ail over his body, and the worms Avhich 
gnawed him continually, reduced him 
to the utmost extremity. He threAV 
them up, Avithout ceasing, the last three 
days of his life, Avith a stench Avhich he 
himself could nbt bear. 

3’he disease Avith Avhich God Ausited 
Felix Avas not so long. He burst sud- 
denly in the middle of his body, and died 
of an effusion of blood in the course of 
one day. 

Elpidius Avas stripped of his effects in 
366, and shut up in prison, where, after 
having continued for some time, he died 
Avithout reputation and lionour, curjcd 
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of all tlie world, aj’.d suniamed the apos- 
tate. 

To these instances many more might 
be added nearer our own times, did our 
room permit. These, however, are suf- 
ficient to show us what a fearful thing it 
is to fall into the hands of the living 
God, and, how finitless and awful it is to 
oppose his dcsigiis, and to attempt to 
stop the progress of his Gospel. “ \Vh)' 
do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing ? He that sitteth in 
theiicavcns shall laugh ; the Lord shall 
have them in derision. Thou shalt break 
them with a rod of iron ; thou shalt dash 
tliem to pieces as a potter’s vessel. Be 
wise now, therefore, O ye kings; be in- 
fitmcted, ye judges of the earth. Serve 
tlie'Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
ti’embling.” Ps. li. Jortiri's Remarks 
on Rcclesiastical History, vol. iiL p. 246, 
&c. Simpson’s Key to the Prophecies, 
29; Newton on the Prophecies, dis. 24 ; 
Bryant’s Obseimations on the Plajrues 
of R^ypt ; Tillemont, Histoire lies Emp. 

JITDICIUM DEI, or Judgment of 
God, was a term anciently applied to all 
extraordinary trials of secret crimes ; as 
those by arms and single combat ; and 
tlie ordeals, or those by fire, or red hot 
ploughshares, by plunging the arm in 
boiling w'ater, or the whole body in cold 
water, in hopes that God would ivork a 
miracle, rather than suffer truth and in- 
nocence to perish. These customs were 
a long time kept up even among Chris- 
tians, and they are still in use in some 
nations. T rials of this sort were usually 
held in churches, in the presence of the 
bishop, priest, and secular judges, after 
tlrree days fasting, confession, commu- 
nion, and many adjurations and cere- 
monies, described at large by Du 
Cange. 

'JUMPERS, persons so called from 
tlie practice of jumping during the time 
allotted for religious worship. This 
singular practice began, it is said, in the 
western part of Wales, about the year 
1760. It was soon after defended b)^ 
Ml’. William Williams (the Welch 
poet, as he is sometimes called) in a 
pamphlet, which was patronized by the 
abettors of jumping in religious assem- 
blies. Several of the more zealous itine- 
rant preachers encouraged the people 
to cry out gogoniant (the Welch word 
for glory,) amen, &c. &c. to put them- 
selves in violent agitations : and, finally, 
to jump until they were quite exhaust- 
ed, so as often to be obliged to fall down 
on the floor or the field, where this kind 
of worship was held. 

JUSTICE consists in an -exact and 
scrupulous regqrd to the rights of othei-s. 
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with a deliberate puiposc to prescn’c 
them on all occasions sacred and invio- 
late. It is often divided into commuta- 
tive and dhtributtttive justice. The 
former consists in an equal exchange 
of benefits; the latter in an equal dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. 
Dr. Watts gives the following rules re- 
specting justice. — “ 1. It is just that we 
honour, reverence, and respect those 
who are superiors in any kind, Eph. vL 
1, 3. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 1 Tim. v. 17. — 2. 
That we _ show particular kindness to 
near relations, Prot'. xvii. 17.'; — 3. That 
we love those who love us, and shoty 
gratitude to those who have done us 
good. Gal. iv. 15. — 4. That we pay the 
full due to those whom we bargain or 
deal with, Rom. xiii. Deut. xxiv, 14. — 5 
That we help our fellow-creatures in 
cases of great necessity. Ex. xxiii. 4. — 
6. Reparation to those whom we have 
wilfully injured.” Watts’s Serm. scr 
24, 25, vol. ii. Berry Street Lect. scr. 

4. Grove’s Mor. Phil. p. 332, vol. iL 
Wollaston’s Relig. of .A^ature, p. 137, 
141 ; Jay’s Ser. vol. ii. p. 131. 

JUSTICE OF GOD is that perfection 
whereby he is infinitely righteous and 
just, both in himself and in all his pro- 
ceedings with his creatures. Mr. Ry- 
land defines it thus: “The ardent in- 
clination of his will to prescribe equal 
laws as the supreme governor, and to 
dispense equal rewards and punislv- 
ments as the supreme judge.” Rev. xvL 

5. Psal. cxlv. 7. Psal. xcv'n. 1. — 2. It is 
distinguished into remunerative -ecaiS. pu- 
nitive justice. Remunerative justice is 
a distribution of rewards, the rule of 
which is not the merit of the creature, 
but his own gracious promise, James i. 
12. 2 Tim. iv. 8. Punitive ox vindictive 
justice, is the infliction of punishment 
for any sin committed by men, 2 Thess. 
i. 6. That God will not let sin go un- 
punished is evident, 1. From the word 
of God, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. Numb. xiv. 18. 
Nell. i. 3. — 2. From the nature of God, 
Isa. i. 13, 14. Psal. v. 5, 6. Heb. xii. 29. 
— 3. From sin being punished in Christ, 
the surety of his people, 1 Pet. iii. IS. — 
4. From all the various natural evils 
which men bear in the present state. 
The use we should make of this doc- 
trine is this : 1. We should learn the 
dreadful nature of sin, and the inevita- 
ble ruin of impenitent sinners, Ps. ix. 
17. — 2. 'W'eshouldhighly appreciate the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom justice is 
ptisfied. 1 Pet. iii. 18. — 3. We should 
imitate the justice of God, by cherishing 
an ardent regard to the rights of God, 
and to the rights of mankind. — 4. 'Wc 
should abhor all sin, as it strikes directly 
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at the justice of God. — 5. V\'e should 
derive comfort from the consideration 
that the Judge of all the earth will do 
right, as it regards ourselves, the 
church, and the world at large, Psal. 
>:cvii. J, 2. Ryland^’i Contem. vol. ii. p. 
439 ; Witsius’s Economy, lib. 11. ch. 8. 
§ 11 ; Dr. Owen on the Justice of God; 
Gill’s Body of Divinity, p. 155, vol. i. 
Svo. ; Elisha Cole on the Righteousness 
of God. 

' JUSTIFICATION, a forensic term, 
and signifies the declaring or the pro- 
nouncing a person righteous according 
to law. It stands opposed to condem- 
nation ; and this is the idea of the word 
whenever it is used in an evangelical 
sense, Rom. v. 18. Deut. xxv. 1. Prov. 
xvii. 15. Matt. xii. 37. It does not sig- 
nify to make men holy, but the holding 
and declaring them so. It is defined by 
the assemblj' thus: “An act of God’s 
free grace, in which he pardoneth all 
our sms, and accepteth us as righteous 
in his sight only for the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us, and received 
by faith alone.” 

The doctrine of justification, says Mr. 
Booth, makes a very distinguished figure 
in that religion which is from above, and 
is a capital article of that faith, which 
was once delivered to the saints. Far 
from being a merely speculative point, 
it spreads its influence through the 
wliole body of divinity, ihns through all 
Cliristian emerience, and operates in 
every part of practical godliness. Such 
is its grand importance, thafa mistake 
about it has a' malignant efficacy, and is 
attended with a long train of dangerous 
consequences. Nor can this appear 
strange, when it is considered, that the 
doctrine of justification is no other than 
the way ' of a sinner’s acceptance with 
God. Being of such peculiar moment, 
it is inseparably connected with many 
other evangelical truths, the harmony 
and beauty of which we cannot behold 
while this is misunderstood. It is, if 
any thing may be so called, an essential 
article, and certainly requires our most 
serious consideration. 

^ Justification, in a theological sense, is 
either legal or evangelical. If any per- 
son could be found that had never 
broken the divine law, he might be jus- 
tified by it in a manner strictly legal. 
But in this way none of the human race 
can be justified, or stand acquitted be- 
fore God. For all have sinned ; there 
is none righteous ; no, not one, Rom. iii. 
As sinners, they are under the sentence 
of death by his righteous law, and ex- 
cluded from all hope and mercy. That 
justification, therefore, about which the 


Scriptures principally treat, and which 
reaches the case of a sinner, is not by 
a personal, but an imputed righteous^ 
ness ; a righteousness without the law, 
Rom. iii. 21. provided by grace, and re 
vealed in the Gospel ; for which reason, 
that obedience by which a sinner is jus- 
tified, and his justification itselfj" are 
called evcpi gelical. In this affair there 
is the most wonderful display of divine 
justice and boundless grace. Of divine 
justice, if we regard the meritorious 
cause and ground on which the Justifier 
proteeds in absolving the condemned 
sinner, and in pi’onouncing him righ- 
teous. Of boundless grace, if we consi- 
der the state and character of those per- 
sons to whom the blessing is granted. 
Justification may be farther distinguishr- 
ed as being either at the bar of God, and 
in the court of conscience ; or in the 
sight of the world, and before our fellow- 
ci’eatures. The former is by mere grace 
through faith j and the latter is by 
works. 

To justify is evidently a divine prero- 
gative. It is God that justifteth, Rom. 
viii. 33. That sovereign Being, against 
whom we have so greatly offended, 
whose law we have broken by ten thou- 
sand acts of rebellion against him, has, 
in the way of his own appointment, the 
sole right of acquitting the guilty, and 
of pronouncing them righteous. Fie ap- 
points the way_, provides the means, and 
imputes the righteousness; and all in 
perfect agreement with the demands of 
his offended law, and the rights of his 
violated justice. But although this act 
is in some places of the infallible word 
more particularly appropriated person- 
ally to the Father, yet it is manifest that 
all the Three Persons are concerned in 
this gi’and affair, and each performs a 
distinct part in this particular, as also 
in the whole economy of salvation. The 
eternal Father is represented as ap- 

E ointing the way, and as giving his own 
on to perform the conditions of our ac- 
ceptance before him, Horn. viii. 32 ; the 
divine Son as engaged to sustain the 
curse, and make the atonement ; to fulfil 
the terms, and provide the righteous- 
ness by which we are justified. Tit. ii. 
14 ; and the Holy Spirit as revealing to 
sinners the perfection, suitableness, and 
freeness of the Saviour’s work, enabling 
them to receive it as exhibited in the 
Gospel of sovereign grace ; and testify- 
ing to their consciences complete justi- 
fication by it in the court of heaven, 
John xvi. 8, 14. 

As to the objects .of justification, live 
Scripture says, they are sinners, and 
ungodly, ' For thus runs the divine de- 
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claration: To him that ivorketh is the 
reward of justification, and of eternal 
life as connected with ' it ; not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt. But to him that 
nvorketh not, but believeth on Him that 
-justifieth — whom ? the righteous ? the 
holy ? the eminently pious r nay, verily, 
but the ungodly ; his faith, or that in 
which he believes, is counted unto him 
for righteousness, Rom. iv^ 4, 5. Gal. ii. 
17. Here, then, we learn, that the sub- 
jects of justification, considered in them- 
selves, are not only destitute of a per-» 
feet righteousness, but have performed 
no good works at all. They are deno- 
minated and considered as the ungodly, 
when the blessing is ' bestowed upon 
them. Not that we are to understand 
tliat such remain ungodly. “ All,” says 
Dr. Owen, “that are justified, were be- 
fore ungodly : but' all that are justified, 
are, at the same instant, made godly.” 
That the mere sinner, however, is the 
subject of justification, appears from 
hence. The Spirit of God, speaking 
in the Scripture, repeatedly declares 
that we are justified by grace. But 
grace stands in direct opposition to 
w'orks. Whoever, therefore, is justified 
by grace, is considered as absolutely un- 
worthy in that veij instant when the 
blessing is vouchsafed to him, Rom. iii. 
24. The personj therefoi'e, that is jus- 
tified, is accepted without any cause in 
himself. Hence it appears, that if we 
regard the persons who are justified, 
and their state prior to the enjoyment 
of the immensely glorious privilege, di- 
vine grace appears, and reigns in all its 
glory. 

As to the way and manner in which 
sinners are justified, it may be obseiwed 
that the Divine Being can acquit none 
without a complete righteousness. Jus- 
tification, as before observed, is evidently 
a forensic term, and the thing intended 
by it a judicial act. So that, were a per- 
son to be justified without a righteous- 
ness, the judgment would not be ac- 
cording to tmth ; it would be a false and 
unrighteous sentence. That righteous- 
ness by which we are justified must be 
equal to the demands of that law ac- 
cording to which the Sovereira Judge 
proceeds in our justification. Many per- 
sons talk of conditions of justification 
(see article Condition ;) but the only 
condition is that of perfect righteousness : 
this the law requires, nor does the Gos- 
pel substitute another. But Avhere shall 
we find, or how shall we obtain a justi- 
fying righteousness ? Shall we flee to the 
law for relief? Shall we apply with dili- 
gence and zeal to ,the performance of 
duty, in order to attain the desired end ? 


The apostle positivclyaffirms,thatther( 
is no acceptance with God by the works 
(f the law'; and the reasons are evident 
Our righteousness is imperfect, and 
consequently cannot justify. If justifica- 
tion Avere by the Avorks of men, it could 
not be by grace : it Avpuld not be a righ- 
teousness Avithout Avorks. — There Avould 
be no need of the righteousness of 
Christ ; and, lastly, if justification AVere 
by the laAv, then boasting Avould be en- 
couraged ; Avhereas God’s design, in the 
Avhole scheme of salvation, is to exclude 
it, Rom. iii. 27. Eph. ii. 8, 9. Nor is 
faith itself our righteousness, or that 
for the sake of Avhich we are justified: 
for, though believers are said to be jus- 
tified by faith, yet not for faith : faith 
can only be considered as the instru- 
ment, and not the cause. That faith is 
not our righteousness, is evident from the 
folloAving considerations: No'map’s faith 
is perfect ; and,;if it Avere, it Avould not 
jbe equal to the demands of the divine 
laAv. It could not, therefore, Avithout an 
error in judgment, be accounted a com- 
plete I'ighteousness. But the judgment 
of God, as before proved, is according 
to* tnith, and according to the rights of 
his laAV. That obedience by Avbich a 
sinner is justified is called the righ- 
teousness of faith, righteousness by 
faith, and is represented as revealed^ to 
faith ; consequently it cannot be faith 
itself. Faith, in the business of justifi- 
cation, stands opposed to all Avorks ; to 
him that -worketh not, but believeth. 
Noav, if it Avere our justifying righteous- 
ness, to consider it in such a light Avould 
be highly improjier. For in such a con- 
nection it falls under the consideration 
of a work ; a condition, on the perfoiTn- 
ance of Avhich our acceptance Avitli God 
is manifestly suspended. If faith itself 
be that on account of Avhich we are ac- 
cepted, then some believers are justified 
by a more, and some by a less 'perfect 
righteousness, in exact proportion to the 
strength or Aveakness of their faith. 
That Avhich is the end of the laAv is our 
righteousness^ Avhich certainly is not 
faith, but the obedience of our exalted 
substitute, Rom. x. 4. Were faith itself 
our justifying righteousness, Ave might 
depend upon it before God, and rejoice 
in It. So that according to this hypothe- 
sis, not Christ, but faith, is the capital 
thing; the object to Avhich Ave must 
look, Avhich is absurd. When the apos- 
tle says, “ faith Avas imputed to him for 
righteousness,” his main design Ayas to 

E rove that the eternal Sovereign justi- 
es freely, Avithout any cause in the 
creature. 

Nor is man’s obedience to tlie Gospel 
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as to a new and milder law the matter 
of his justification before God. It Avas 
a notion that some years ago obtained, 
diat a relaxation .of the law, and the 
severities of it, has been obtained by 
Christ ; and a new law, a remedial laAv, 
a law of milder terms, has been intro- 
duced by him, which is the Gospel ; the 
terms of which are faith, repentance, 
and obedience ; and though these are 
imperfect, yet, being sincere, they are 
accepted of'by God in the room of a per- 
fect righteousness. But every part of this 
scheme is wrong, for the law is not re- 
laxed, nor any of its severities abated ; 
there is no alteration made in it, either 
with i-espect to its precepts or penalty : 
besides, tlie scheme is absurd, for it sup- 
poses that the law which a man is now 
under requires only an imperfect obedi- 
ence: but an imperfect righteousness 
cannot ansAver its demands ; for every 
latv requires perfect obedience to its 
oAvn precepts and prohibitions. 

Nor is aprofession of religion,nor sin- 
cerity, nor good Avorks, at all the ground 
of our acceptance Avith God, for all our 
righteousness is imperfect, and must 
(lierefore be entirely excluded. Bij 
grace, saith the apostle, ye are saved, 
not of wprkSflest any man should boast, 
Eph‘. ii. 8, 9. Besides, the Avorks of sanc- 
tification and justification are tAVO dis- 
tinct things: the one is a Avork of grace 
within men ; the other an act of grace 
for or toAvards men : the one is imper- 
fect, the other coniplete ; the one cann- 
ed on gradually, the other done at once. 
See Sanctification. 

If,then,Ave cannot possibly be justified 
by any of our OAvn performances, nor by 
faith itself, nor even by the graceSj,of 
the Holy Spirit, Avhero' then shall Ave 
find a righteousness by Avhich Ave can 
be justified? The Scripture fuinishes us 
Avith an ansAver — " Ba^ Jesus Christ all 
that believe are justified from all things 
from Avhich thw could not be justified 
by the laAV of Moses,” Acts xiii. 38, 39. 
“ He Avas delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for o\xv justijicationj’ Rom. 
iA'. 25. “Being justified by his blood, 
Ave shall be saved from Avrath through 
him,” Rom. v. 9. The spotless obedi- 
ence, therefore, the bitter sufferings, 
and the accursed death of our heavenly 
Surety, constitute that A^ery I'igliteous- 
ness Iw Avhich sinners are justified be- 
foi*e God. That this righteousness js 
imputed to us, and that Ave are not jus- 
tified by a personal righteousness, ap- 
pears from the Scripture Avith sujierior 
evidence. “By the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous,” Rom. 

19 “He hath made him to be sin 


for us AA'ho knew no sin, that Ave might 
be made the righteousness of God in 
him,” 2 Cor. a^ 21. “And be found in 
him, not having mine oAvn righteousness 
Avhich is of the laAv, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ; the righ- 
teousness Avhich is of God by faith,” 
Phil. iii. 8. See also Jer. xxiii. 6. Dan. 
ix. 24. the Avhole of the 2nd chapter of 
Galatians. See articles Reconcilia- 
tion, Righteousness’. 

As to the properties of justification: 
1. It is an act of God’s free grace, with- 
out any merit AvhateA'er in the creature, 
Rom. iii. 24. — 2. It is an act of justice as 
Avell as gi’ace : the laAV being perfectly 
fulfilled in Christ, and divine justice sa- 
tisfied, Rom. iii. 26. P_s. Ixxxv. 10. — 3. 
It is an indhddual and instantaneous act 
done at once, admittinij of no degrees, 
John xix. 30. — 4-. It is irreversible, and. 
an unalterable act, Mai. iii. 6. 

As to the tune of justification, diA'ines 
are not agreed. Some have distinguish- 
ed it into decretiA'e, virtual, and actual 
1. Dccreth’e, is God’s eternal puiyiosc 
to justify sinners in time by Jesus Christ- 
— 2. Virtual justification has a I’efer- 
ence to the satisfaction made by Christ. 
— 3. Actual, is AA'hen avc are enabled to 
believe in Christ, and by faith are united 
to him. Others say jt is eternal, because 
hispui'pose respecting it Avasfrom ever- 
lasting: and that, as the Almighty aubav- 
ed his people in Christ, they Averc, of 
consequence, justified in his sight But 
it ajijiears to me, that the principle on 
Avhich the advocates for this doctHne 
have proceeded is Avrong. They haA'c 
confounded the design Avith the execu- 
tion ; lor if this distinction be not kept 
up, the utmost perplexity Avill folloAV the 
consideration of every subject Avhich 
relates to the decrees of God ; nor shall 
Ave be able to form any clear ideas of 
his moral government Avhatever. To 
say, as one does, that the eternal Avill of 
God to justify men is the justification of 
them, is not to the purpose ; for, upon 
the same gi’ound, Ave might as Avell say 
that the eternal Avill of God to convert 
and glorify his people is the real con- 
A'ersion and glorification of them. That 
it Avas eternally determined that there 
sliould be a people Avho should believe 
in Christ, and that his righteousness 
should be imputed to them, is -not to be 
disputed; but to say that these things 
were really done from eternity (Avhich 
Ave must say if we believe eternal justi- 
fication,) this AvoiJd be absurd. It is 
more consistent to believe, that God 
from eternity laid the plan of justifica- 
tion ; that this plan Avas executed by the 
life and death of Christ ; and that the 
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Messing is only manifested, received, 
and enjoyed, when we arc regenerated ; 
so that no man can say or has any rea- 
son to conclude, he is justified, until he, 
believes in Christ, Rom. v. 1. 

_ The effects or blessings of justifica- 
tion, are, 1. An entire freedom from all 
penal evils in this life, and that which is 
to come, 1 Cor. iii. 22. — 2. Peace with 
Ood, Rom. V. 1. — 3. Access to God 
through Christ, Eph. iii. 12. — 4. Accep- 
tance with God, Eph. v. 27. — 5. Holy 
confidence and security under all the 
difficulties and troubles of the present 
state,' 2 Tim. i. 12. — 7. Finally, eternal 
salvation, Rom. viii. 30. Rom. v. 18. 

Thus we have given as comprehen- 
sive a view of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion as the nature of this work will ad- 
mit ; a doctrine which is founded upon 
the sacred Scriptures ; and which, so 
far from leading to licentiousness, as 


some suppose, is of all others the most 
replete with motives to love, depen- 
dence, and obedience, Rom vi. 1, 2. A 
doctrine which the primitive Christians 
held as constituting the verv essence of 
their system ; which our reformers con- 
. sidled as the most important point; 
which our venerable martyrs gloried in, 
and sealed with their blood ; and which, 
as the church of England observes, is a 
“ very wholesome doctrine, and full of 
comfort.” See JDr. Owen on Justifica- 
tion ; Rawlins on Justijicalion ; Rd- 
wards’s Sermons on ditto ; Lime Street 
Lect. p. 350; Heiney’s Theron and 
Rs/iasio, and Eleven Letters ; Withcr- 
sfioon’s Conneocion between Justification 
and Holiness ; Gill and Ridgley’s Hiv. 
but especially Booth’s Reign of Grace, 
to which I am indebted for great part 
of the above article. 
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KEITHIANS, a party which sepa- 
rated from the Quakers in'Pennsylva- 
.nia, in the year 1691. They were head- 
ed by the famous George Keith, from 
whom they derived their name. Those 
who persisted in their separation, after 
their leader deserted them, practised 
baptism, and received the Lord’s sup- 
per. This party were also called 
Quaker Ba/itists, because they retain- 
ed the language, dress, and manner of 
the Quakers. 

KEYS, jicwer of the, a term made 
use of in reference to ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, denoting the power of ex- 
communicating and absolving. The 
Romanists say that the pope has tlie 
power of the keys, and can open and 
shut paradise as he pleases ; grounding 
dieir opinion on that expression of Jesus 
Christ to Peter — “I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,” Matt, 
xyi. 19. But every one must see that 
tliis is an absolute pen’^ersion n-f Scrip- 
ture ; for the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven most probably refer to the Gos- 
pel dispensation, and denote the power 
and authority of eveiy faithful minister 
to preach the Gospel, administer the 
saci'amcnts, and exercise goveniment, 
that men may be admitted to or ex- 
Muded from the church, as is proper. 
See Absolution. 

In St. Gregory we read that it was 
the custom for the popes to send a 
golden key to princes, wherein they in- 


closed a little of tne filings of St. Peter’s 
chain, kept with such devotion at Rome; 
and that these keys were worn in the 
bosom, as being supposed to contain 
some wonderful virtues ! Such lias been 
the superstition of past ages ! ! 

KIRK SESSIONS, the name of a 
petty ecclesiastical jiidicatory in Scot- 
land. Each parish according to its ex- 
tent is divided into several particular 
districts, every one of Avhich has its own 
elder hndi deacons to oversee it. A con- 
sistoiy of the ministers, elders, and dea- 
cons of a parish form a kirk session. 
These meet once a week, the minister 
being their moderator, but without a 
negative voice. It regulates matters re- 
lative to public Avorship, elections, cate- 
chising, visitations, See. It judges in 
matters of less scandal ; but greater, as 
adultery, are left to the presbytery, and 
in cases an appeal lies fi’om it to the 
presbytery. — Kirk sessions have like- 
Avise the care of the poor, and poor’s 
funds. See Presbyterians. 

■ KINDNESS, civil behaviour, faAmiir- 
able ti-eatment, or a constant and habi- 
tual practice of friendly offices and be- 
neAmlent actions. See Charity, Gen- 

TI.ENESS. 

KNIPPERDOLINGS, a denomina- 
tion in the 16th century ; so called from 
Bertrand Knipperdoling, Avho taught 
that the righteous before the day of 
judgment shall have a monarchy on 
earth, 'and the wicked be destroyed- 
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rn^n a.i'c not justified hv their Mth 
Christ Jesus ; tluit there is no origi- 
nal ‘-in; infants ought not to be 

ijaptizvd, and that immersion is the on\y' 
mode of baptism; that every one has 
anchoritv to' preach and administer the 
'-acrainents ; that men are not obliged 
to' oav respect to magistrates; that all 
things oua:lit to ue in common, and mat 
it islav.-ful to marry many wives. 

KNO'vVLEDGSi is defined by hir. 
Locke to he the iierception of the con- 
nexion and ag-reement, or disagreement 
and repugnancv of our ideas, it mso 
denotes Icarninlr, or tlie improvement of 
our faculties by reading ; ex;/ierwnce, o\ 
the acquiring new ideas or tiniths, by 
seeing a variety of objects, and making 
observations upon them in our own 
minds. No man, says the admirable 
Dr. Watts, is obliged to leam and know 
everv thing ; this can neither be sought 
nor required, for it is utterly impossible: 
yet all persons are under some obhga- 
tion to improve their own understand- 
ing, otherwise it will be a barren desert, 
or a forest overgroivn with weeds' and 
bi-amlilcs. Univm-sal ignorance, or infi- 
nite error, will overspread the mind 
wliich is utterly neglected and lies with- 
out unv cultivation. The following rulp, 
therefore, should be attended to tor the 
improvement of knowledge. 1. Deeply 
possess your mind with the vast im- 
portance of a good judgment, and the 
rich and inestimable advantage of right 
reasoning. — 2. Consider the weaknesses, 
failings, and mistakes of human nature 
in general.— 3. Be not satisfied with a 
slight view of things, but to take a wide 
survey now and then of the vast and un- 
limite’d regions of learning, the vpiety 
of questions and difficulties belonging to 
every science. — 4. Presume not too 
much upon a In-ight genius, a ready wit, 
and good parts ; for this, without study, 
will never make a man of knowledge. — 
5. Do not imagine that large and labo- 
rious reading, and a strong memory, 
can denominate you truly wise, without 
meditation and studious thought. — 6. Be 
not so weak as to imagine that a life of 
learning is a life of laziness. — 7. Let the 
hope (if new discoveries, as well as 
the satisfaction and pleasure of known 
tniths, animate your daily indiistiy. — 8. 
Do not' hover always on the surface of 
things, nor take up’ suddenly with mere 
appearances.— 9. Once a day, especially 
in the early years of life and study, call 
yourselves to an account what new ideas 
you liave gained. — 10. Maintain ^ con- 
stant watch, at all times; against a dog- 
matical spirit. — 11. Be humble and cou- 
rageous enougii to retract any mistake, 
25 


and confc.ss an error. — 12. Beware of a 
fanciful temper of mind, and a humorous 
conduct. — 13. Have a care of trifling 
with things important and momentous, 
or of speirting with things awful and 
sacred.— 14. Ever maintain a virtuous 
and pious fiume of spirit. — 15. Watch 
against the pride of your own reason, 
and a -vain conceit of your own intellec- 
tual powers, -with the neglect of divine 
aid and blessing.— 16. Ofter up, there- 
fore, vour daily requests to God, the 
Father of Lights, that he would bless 
all your attempts and labour.s in reading, 
.study, and conversation. JVatis on the 
Mind, chap, ii; Dr. John Edwards’s 
Uncertainty, Deficiency, and Corrup- 
tion of Human Knowledge; Reids 
Intellectual Powers of Man ; Stennett’s 
Sermon on Act$ xxvi, 24, 25. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD is often 
taken for the fear of God and the v/hole 
of religion. There is, indeed, a specu- 
lative knowledge, which consists 'only in 
the belief of his existence, and the ac- 
knowledgment of his perfections, but 
has no influence on the heart and con- 
duct. A spiritual saving knowledge 
consists in veneration for the Divine 
Being, Psal. Ixxxix. 7. love to hm as 
an object of beauty and goodness, Zech. 
ix. 17. humble confidence in his mercy 
and promise, Psal. ix. 10. and sincere, 
uniform, and persevering obedience to 
his word, 1 John ii. 3. It may farther be 
considered as a knowledge of God, the 
Father ; of his love, faithfulness, power, 
8cc. Of the Son, as it relates to the 
dignity of his nature, 1 John v. 20. the 
.suitability of his offices, H’eb. ix._ the 
j perfection of his work, Psalm Ixviii. 18. 
the brightness of his example, ^\cts x. 
38. and the prevalency of Ins interces- 
sion, Heb. vii. 25. Of the Holy Ghost, as 
equal with the Father aiid the Son ; of 
Ills agency as enlightener and comforter ; 
as also in his work of witnessing, santti 
fying, and directing his people, John xv. 
xvi, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. John iii. 5, 6. Rome 
viii. 16. Tins kno^y■ledge may be con- 
sidered as experimental, 2 Tim. i. 12, 
fiducial. Job xiii. 15, 16. affectionate, 1 
John iii. 19. influential, Ps. ix. 10. _ Matt. 
V. 16, humiliating, Isa. vi. Job xlii. 5, 6. 
satisfying, Psal. xxxvi. 7. Prov. iii. 17. 
and superior to all other knowledge, 
Phil. iii. 8. The advantages of religious 
knowledge are every way great. It 
forms the basis of true honour and feli- 
city, “Not all the lustre of a noble 
birth, not all the influence of wealth, not 
all the pomp of titles, noi all the splen- 
dour of power, can give dignity to the 
.sQul that is destitute of iinvard improve- 
merit By this we are allied to angels, 
O o 
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and are capable of rising for ever in the 
scale of being. Such is its inherent 
yorth, that it hath always been repre- 
sented under the most pleasing images. 
In particular, it hath been compared to 
light, the most valuable and reviving 
part of nature’s works, and to that glo- 
I'ious luminary' which is the most beau- 
tiful and ti'anspoi'ting object our eyes 
behold. If we entertain any doubts con- 
cerning the intrinsic value of religious 
knowledge, let us look around us, and 
we shall be convinced how desirable it 
IS to be acquainted with God, with 
spiritual, with eternal things. Observe 
the difference between a cultivated and 
a barren country. While the former is 
a lovely, cheerful, and delightful sight, 
the other administers a sjrectacle of 
horror. There is an equal difference be- 
tween the nations among whom the 
principles of piety prevail, and the na- 
tions that are overrun with idolatry, su- 
perstition, and error. Knowledge, also, 
IS of great importance to our personal 
and private felicity ; it furnishes a jilea- 
sure that cannot be met with in the pos- 
session of inferior enjoyments; a fine 
entertainment, which adds a relish to 
prosperity, and alleviates the hour of 
distress. It throws a lustre upon great- 
ness, and refiects an honour upon pover- 
ty. Knowledge will also instruct us how 
to apply our several talents for the 
benefit of mankind. It will make us ca- 

S able of advising and regulating others. 

[ence we may become the lights of the 
world, and diffuse those beneficent beams 
around us, whicli shall shine on benight- 
ed travellers, and discover the path of 
rectitudif and bliss. This knowledge, 
also, tends to destroy bigotry and en- 
thusiasm. To this Ave are indebted for 
the important change Avhich hath been 
made since tlie beginning of the refor- 
mation. T o_ this we are indebted for the 
general cultivation and refinement of the 
undei'standings of men. It is OAving to 
this state that even arbitraiy govern- 
ments seem to have lost something of 
their original ferocity, and that there is a 
source of improvement in Europe Avhich 
Avill, Ave hope, in future times, shed the 
most delightful influences on society, 
and uhite its members in harmony,- 
peace, and love. But the advantages of 
IcnoAvledge are still greater, for it points 
out to us an eternal felicity. The seve- 
ral branches of human science are in- 
tended only to bless and adorn our pre- 
sent existence ; but religious knoAvledge 
hids us proAude. for an immortal being,, 
sets the path of salvation before us, and 
is our inseparable companion in the 
road to glory. As it instructs in the Avay 


to_. endless bliss, so it aviU sundve that 
mighty day Avhen all Avorldly literature 
and accomplishments .shall for ever 
cease.' At that solemn period, in Avhich 
the i-ecords and registers of men shall 
be. destroyed, the. systems of human 
policy be dissolved, and the gi-andest 
works of genius die, the Avisdom Avhidi 
is spiritual and heavenly shall not only 
subsist, hut be increased to ah extent 
that human nature cannot in this life ad- 
mit. Our vieAVs of things, at present, are 
obscure, imperfect, partial, and liable to 
eiTor ; but Avhen Ave arrive to the realms 
of everlasting light, the clouds that 
shadoAved our understanding will be 
removed ; Ave shall behold with- amaz- 
ing cleaiTiess the attributes, Avays, and 
Avorks of God ; shall perceive more dis- 
tinctly the design of his dispensations; 
shall trace Avith rapture the Avonders of 
nature and grace, and become acquaint- 
ed Avith a thousand glorious objects^ of 
Avhich the imagination can as vet have 
no conception.” 

In oi-der to increase in the knoAvledge 
of God, there must be dependence on 
Him from Avhom all light proceeds, 
James i. 6. attention to his reveled 
Avill, John v. 39. a Avatchful spirit against 
corrupt affections, Luke xxi. 34. a hum 
ble fi’ame of mind, Ps, xxv. 9. fi’equent 
meditation, Ps. civ. 34. a persevering 
design for conformity to the divine 
image, Hos. vi. 3. Chariwck^s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 381 ; Saurin’s Serm. vol. 5. 
ser. 1 ; Gill’s Body of JDiv. a'oI. iii. p. 
12. oct. ; Tillotson’s Serm. ser. Ho; 
Watts’s Works, vol. i. ser. 45 ; Hall’s 
Sermon on the Advantages of Know- 
ledge to the Lower Classes. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, See 
Omniscience. 

KORAN, or Alcoran, the Scrip- 
ture or Bible of the Mahometans, con- 
taining the revelations and doctrmes of 
their pretended prophet. 

1. Kora?i, division of the. The ICp- 
ran is divided into one hundred and four- 
teen larger portions of very unequal 
length, Avhich Ave call chafiters, but the 
Arabians Sowar, in the singular Sura; 
a Avord rarely used on any other occa- 
sion, and properly signifying a roAV, or 
a regular series ; as a coui-se of bricks 
in building, or a rank of soldiers in an 
array, and is the same in use and im- 
port Avith the Sura, or - Tora, of the 
Jews ; Avho also call the fifty three sec- 
tions of the Pentateuch Sedarim, a AVord 
of the same signification. These chap- 
ters ai’e not, in the manuscript copies, 
distinguished by their numerical order, 
but by particul-ar titles, Avhich are ta- 
ken sometimes from a peculiar subject 
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Ereat'jrl of, or person mentioned therein ; 
iisnallv from the first; "word of note, 
exactly in the same manner as the Jews 
i'.ave named their Sedarim , though the 
■'.^ord from which some chapters are 
denominated be very distant towards 
the middle, or perhaps the end, of the 
ciiapter; which seems ridiculous. But 
the occasion of this ajjpears to have 
been, that the verse or passage wherein 
such word occurs, was, in point of time, 
revealed and committed to writing be- 
fore the other verses of the same chap- 
ter which precede it in order ; and the 
title being to the chapter before it was 
completed, or the passages reduced to 
their present order, the ver.se from 
whence such title was taken did not 
always happen to begin the chapter. 
Some chapters have two oi* more titles, 
occasioned by the diftei'ence of the co- 
pies. Some of them bbing pretended 
to have been revealed at Mecca, and 
others at Medina, the noting this dif- 
ference makes a part of the title. Every 
chapter is divided into smaller portions, 
of veiy unequal length also, which we 
custoniarily call ver es; but the vVra- 
bic word is yJijal, the same with the 
Hebrew Olot/i, and signifies si^m or 
wonderis; such as the secrets of God, 
iiis _ attributes, works, judgments, and 
ordinances, delivered in those verses ; 
many of which have their particular 
titles, also, imposed in the same manner 
as those of tlie chapters. Besides these 
unequal divisions, the Mahometans 
have also divided their Koran into sixty 
equal portions, which they call ybizah, 
in the singular Hizb, each subdivided 
into four equal parts ; which is likewise 
an imitation, of the Jews, who have 
an ancient division of their Mishna into 
sixty portions, called Massktoth. But 
the Koran is more usually divided into 
thirty sections only, named Ajar.a, from 
the singular Joz, each of twice the 
Jength of the formei-, and in like man- 
ner subdivided into four parts. These 
divisions are for the use of the readers 
of the Koran in the royal temples, or in 
the adjoining chapels where the em- 
perors and great men' are interred; of 
whom there are thirty belonging to 
every chapel, and each reads his sec- 
tion every day; so that the whole Koran 
is reful over once a day. Next after 
tlie title, at the name of every chapter 
except only the ninth, is pi-cfixed the 
following solemn form, by the Mahome- 
tans, called the Bkmallah. — ^"In the 
name of the most merciful God;” 
which form tiiey constantly place at 
tile beginning of all their books and 
writings in general, as a peculiar mark 


and distinguishing characteristic of their 
religion, it being counted a sort of iip- 
piety to omit it. The Jews, and eastern 
Christians, for the same puiqiose, make 
use of 'similar forms. But Mahomet 
probably took this foi-m from the Per- 
sian Magi, who began their books in 
these words, Bcnam Yczdain bak- 
shawhsr/ier dadar ; that is. In the name 
of the most merciful just God. There 
are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran 
which haye this peculiarity, that they 
begin v;ith certain letters of the alpha- 
bet, some with single ones, others with 
more. These letters the Mahometans 
beliei e to be the peculiar marks of the 
Koran, and to conceal several profound 
mysteries; the certain understanding 
of which, the more intelligent confess, 
has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet only excepted: 
notwithstanding which, some take the 
liberty of guessing at their meaning by 
that species of cabala called by the 
Jews jVorariken. 

2. Koran, general design of the. The 
general design of the Koran was to unite 
tlic professors of the three different rc'- 
ligions, then followed in the populous 
country of Arabia, (who, for the most 
part, wandered withou't guides, the far 
greater numlier being idolaters, and the 
rest Jews and Christians, mostly of er- 
roneous o])inion,) in the knowde’clge and 
wor.ship of one God, under the sanction 
of certain laws and ceremonies, jjartly 
of ancient, and partly of novel institu- 
tion, enforced Ijy the consideration ot 
rewai'ds and punishments both temporal 
and eternal ; and to bring them all to 
the obedience of Mahomet, as the pro- 
phet and ambassador of God; wIud, 
after the repeated admonitions, pi-o- 
mises, and threats of former ages, was 
sent at last to establish and propagate 
God’s religion on earth ; and to be ac- 
knowledged chief pontiff in spiritual 
matters, as well as supreme prince in 
temporal. The great doctrine, then, 
of the Koran is the unity of God, to 
I’cstore which, Mahomet pretended, 
was the chief end of his mission ; it 
being laid down by him as a fundamen- 
tal truth, That there nqver was, nor 
ever can be, more than one trae ortho- 
dox religion : that, though the particu- 
lar laws or ceremonies are only tem- 
porary and subject to alteration, accord- 
ing to the divine direction ; yet the sub- 
stance of it, being eternal truth, is not 
liable to change, but continues immuta- 
bly the same ; and that, whenever this 
religion became neglected or corrupted 
in essentials, God had the goodness ,to 
re-infomt and re~adinonish piankiiul 
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llierenf by seveivil proplicts, of whom 
Moses and Jesus were the most distin- 
guished, till the appearance of Ma- 
homet, who is their seal, and no other 
to be expected after him. The more 
effectually to engage people to hearken 
to him, great part of the Koran is em- 
ployed in relating examples of dread- 
ful punishments formerly inflicted by 
God on those who rejected and abused 
his messengers; several of which stories, 
or some circumstances of them, arc ta- 
ken from the Old and New Testaments, 
but many more from the apocryphal 
books and traditions of the Jews and 
Christians of those ages, set • up in the 
Koran -as truths, in opposition to the 
Scriptures, which the- Jews and Chris- 
tians are charged with having iiltered ; 
and, indeed, few or none of the relations ; 
of circumstances in the Koran were in- 
vented by Mahomet, as is generally 
supposed; it Iscing easy to trace the 
greatest part of them much higher, asi 
the rest might be, were more of these j 
books extant, and were it worth while 
to makc_ the inquiry. The rest of thei 
Alcoran is taken up in prescribing ue- , 
cessary laws and directions, frequent i 
admonitions to moral and divine virtues, 1 
the worship and reverence of the Su-* 
preme Bein.^‘, and resignation to hisi 
will. One of their most learned com- , 
mentators distinguislies the contents of 
the Alcoran into" allegorical and literal : 
under the former are comprehended all 
die obscure, parabolical, and enigmati- 
cal passages, v/ith such la\vs ns are re- 
pealed or abrogated ; the latter, such as 
are cleaVj and in full force. Tlie post 
ex'cellent moral in the whole Alcoran, 
interpreters say, is that in the chapter 
Al alrcif, viz. “ Show mercy, do good to 
all, and dispute not with the ignorant 
or, as Mr. Sale renders it, Use indul- 
gence, command that which is just, and 
withdraw far from the ignorant. Ma- 
homet, according to the authors of the 
•Keschaf, having ijegged of the angel 
Gabriel a more ample explication of 
this passage, received it in the follow- 
ing terms : “ Seek him who turns thee 
out, give to him who takes from thee, 
pardon him who injures thee ; for God 
will have you plant in your souls the 
roots of his chief perfections.” It is 
easy to see that this .commentary is 
borrowed from the Gospel. In reality, 
the necessity of forgiving enemies, 
though frequently inculcated in the Al- 
coran, is of a later date among the Ma- 
hometans, than among the Christians; 
among those later than among the 
heathens; and to be traced originally 
among the Jews, (See Exodus, xxxiii. 


4, 5.) Blit it matters not .so much wlio 
had it first as who obseri'es it best. 
The caliph Hassan, son of Ilali; being 
at table, a'slave let fall a dish of meat 
reeking hot, which scalded him severe- 
ly. ■ The slave fell on his knees, rehears- 
ing these words of the Alcoran ; “Para- 
dise is- for those who restrain their an- 
ger.” “I am not angry with thee,” 
answered the caliph. “And for those 
who forgive offences against them,’' 
continues the slave, “f forgive thee 
thine,” replies the caliph. “ But, above 
all, for those who return good for evil,” 
adds the slave. “ I set thee at liberty,” 
rejoined the caliph ; “ and I give tliee 
ten dinars.”- Thej-e are also a great 
number of occasional passages in the 
Alcoran relating only to particular 
emergencies. For this advantage Ma- 
homet had, by his piecemeal method 
of receiving aiid delivering his revela- 
tions, that, whenever he happened to 
be perplexed with any thing, he had a 
certain resource in some new morsel of 
revelation. It -was an admirable con- 
trivance to bring down the whole Al- 
coran only to the lowest heaven, not to 
earth ; sinco, had the whole been pub- 
lished at once, innumerable objections 
would have been made, which it would 
have been imjjossible for him to have 
solved ; but .as he receit'ed it by parcels, 
as God saw fit they should be published 
for the conversion and instiaiction of 
the people, lie had a sui’e way to an- 
swer all emergencies, and to extricate 
himself with honour from any difficulty 
which might occur. 

3. Koran, history of" the. It is the 
common opinion, that Mahomet, as- 
sisted by one Sergius, a monk, compo- 
sed this book ; but the Mussulmans Be- 
lieve it as an article of their faith, that 
the prophet, who, they say, was an 
illiterate man, had no concern in indi- 
ting it; but th.at it was given him by 
God, who, to that end, made use of the 
ministry of the angel Gabriel; that, 
however, it was’ communicated to him 
by little and little, a vei-se at a time, 
and in different places, during the course 
of 23 years. — “And hence,” say they, 
“proceed that disorder and confusion 
visible in the work ;” which, in truth, 
are so great, that all their doctors have 
never been able to adjust them ; for 
Mahomet, or rather his copyist, having 
put all the loose verses promiscuously 
111 book together, it was impossible 
ever to retrieve the order wherein thev 
v/ere delivered. These 23 years which 
the angel employed in -conveying the 
Alcoran to Mahomet, are of wonderful 
service to his followers; inasmuch as- 
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(uniisli thcni witli jiii cinswcv^ to 
iuch ns tax them with those glaring 
contradictions oi which the book is full, 
and vri.iich they ])iou3ly father upon God 
himself; alleging that, in, the course of 
so long a time, he repealed and altered 
several doctrines and precepts which 
the prophet had before received of him. 
i\L D’Herbelot thinks it probable, that 
when the heresies of the Nestorians, 
Eutychians, ike. had been condemned 
b';' (ecumenical councils, many bishops, 
priests, monks, 8cc. being driven into 
tlie deserts of Arabia and Egypt, fur- 
nished the impostor with passages, and 
crude ill-conceived doctrines, out of the 
Scriptures ; and that it was hence that 
the Alcoran became so fiill of the wild 
and erroneous opinions of those here- 
tics. The. Jews also, who were veiy 
numerous in Arabia, furnished mate- 
rials, for the Alcoran ; nor is it without 
some reason that they boast twelve of 
their chief doctors to have been the 
authors of this work. The Alcoran, 
while Mahomet lived, was only kept in 
loose sheets:' his successor, Abubeker, 
first collected them into a volume, and 
committed the' keeping of it to Haphsa, 
the widow of Mahomet, in order to be 
consulted as an original ; and there be- 
ing a good deal of diversity between 
the several copies already dispersed 
throughout the provinces, Ottoman, 
successor of Abubeker, procured a 
great number of copies to be taken from 
that of Haphsa, at the same time sup- 
pressing all the others not conformable 
to the original. The chief differences 
in the present copies of this book con- 
sist in the points, which were not in use 
in the time of Mahomet and his imme- 
(iiate successors ; bub were added since, 
to ascertain the reading, after the ex- 
ample of the Massoretes, who added 
the like points to the Hebrew texts of 
Scripture. There are seven pi’incipal. 
editions of the Alcoran, two at Medina, 
one at Mecca, one at Cufa, one at Bas- 
sora, one in Syria, and the common, or 
vulgate edition. The first contains 6000 
vei-ses, the others surpassing tliis num- 
ber by 200 or 236 verses ; but the num- 
ber of words and letters is the same in 
all ; viz. 7r,639 words, and 323,015 
letters. The number of commentaries 
on the Alcoran is so large, that the 
bare titles^ would make a huge volume. 
Ben Oschair has written the history of 
them, entitled, Tarikh Sen Oschair. 
The principal among them are, Reid- 
haori, Tliaalelji, Zamalchschari, and 
Bacai. The Mahometans have a posi- 
tive tlicology built on the Alcoran and 
toditjon, as welj fjs a scljoJa^tical ojje 
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built on reason. Tliey ha^■e likewise 
their casuists, and a kind of canon law, 
wherein they distinguish between wha,t 
is of divine and what of positive right. 
They have their beneficiaries, too, 
chajjlains, almonei’s, and canons, who 
read a chapter every day out of the 
Alcoran in their mosques, and have pre- 
bends annexed to their office. The ha- 
tib of the mosque is what we call the 
parson of the parish ; and the scheiks are 
the preachers, who take their texts out 
of the Alcoran. 

4. Koran, Mahometan faith concern- 
ing. It is the general belief among the 
Mahometans tfiat the Koran is of divine 
original ; nay, that it is eternal and un- 
created; remaining, as some expi’ess 
it, in the very essence of God : and the 
first transcript has been from ever- 
lasting, by God’s throne, written on a 
table of vast bigness, called the jire- 
served table, in which are also recorded 
the divine decrees, past and future; 
that a copy from this table, in one vo- 
lume upon paper, was by the ministry 
of the angel Gabriel sent down to the 
lowest heaven, in the month of Rama- 
dan, on the niglit of fiower, from whence 
Gabriel revealed it to Mahomet in par- 
cels, some at Mecca, and some at Me- 
dina, at different times, during the space 
of twenty-three years, as the exigency 
of affairs required; giving him, hoMmver, 
the consolation to sliow him the whole 
(which they tell us was bound in silk, 
and adorned with gold and precious 
stones of paradise) once a year ; but in 
the last year of his life he had the fa- 
vour to see it twice. They say, that 
only ten chapters were delivered' entire, 
the rest being revealed piecemeal, and 
written down from time to time by the 
prophet’s amanuensis, in such a part of 
such and such a chapter, till they Avere 
completed, according to the directions 
of the angel. The first parcel that was 
revealed is generally agreed to have 
been the first five verses of the ninety- 
sixth chapter. In fine, the book of the 
Alcoran is held in the highest esteem, 
and reverence among the Mussulmans. 
They dare not so much” as touch the 
Alcoran without being first washed, or 
legally purified; to pi’event which an 
inscription is put on the cover or label, 
— Let none touch but they who are clean. 
It i§ read ^vith great care and respect, 
being never held below the girdle. 
They swear by it ; take omens from, it 
on all weighty occasions ; carry it with 
them 'to war; write sentences of it on 
their banners ; adorn it with_ gold and 
precious stones ; and knowingly not 
suffer it to be in the possession of any 
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of a diirerent religion. Some say that 
It is punishable even with death, in a 
Christian, to touch it ; others, that 
the veneration of the Mussulmans 
leads them to condemn the translating 
it into any other language, as a profa- 
nation : but these seem to be exagge- 
rations. The Mahometans have taken 
care to have their Scripture transla- 
ted into tlie Persian, the Javan, the 
iVIalayan, and other languages ; though, 
out of respect to the original, these ver- 
sions are generally, if not always, inter- 
lineated. 

5. Koran, success of the, accounted 
for. The author ot the “ Viety of 
Christianity and Mahometanism” ob- 
serves, that, “ by the advocates of Ma- 
hometanism, the Koran has always.been 
held forth as the greatest of miracles, 
and equally stupendous with the act of 
raising the dead. The miracles of Mo- 
ses and Jesus, they say, were transient 
and temporary ; but that of the Koran is 
permanent and perpetual, and therefore 
far surpassed all the miraculous events 
of preceding ages. We will not detract 
from the real merits of tlve Koran ; we 
allow it to be generalU' elegant and 
often sublime ; but at the same time 
we reject with disdain its arrogant pre- 
tence to any thing su[)ernatural, all the 
real excellence ot the work being easily 
referable to natural and visible caused 
In the language of Arabia, a, language 
extremely loved and diligently cultiva- 
ted by the people to whom it was ver- 
naculai’, Mahomet found advantages 
which were never enjoyed bv any for- 
mer or succeeding impostor. It requires 
not the eye of a philosopher to discover 
in every soil and country a' principle of 
national pride : and if we look back for 
many ages on the history of the Ai-a- 
bians, we shall easily perceive that pride 
among them invariably, to have consist- 
ed in the knowledge and improvement 
of their native language. Tlic Arabic, 
which has been justly esteemed the 
most copious of the eastern tongues, 
which had existed from the remotest 
antiquity, Avhich had been embellished 
by numberless poets, and refined by the 
constant exercise of the natives, was the 
mo.st successful instrument which Ma- 
honiet employed in planting his new re- 
ligion among them. Admiraljly adapted 
by its unrivalled harmony, and by its 
endless variety, to add painting to ex- 
pression, and to pursue the imagination 
in its unbounded flight, it became in the 
hands of Mahomet an in-esistiole charm 
to blind the judgment and to captivate 
the fancy of his followers. Of that de- 
scription of men who first composed 


the adherents of Mahomet, and tc 
whom the Koran was addressed, few, 
probably, were able to pass a very ac- 
curate judgment on the propriety of the 
sentiments, or on the beauty of the dic- 
tion : but all could judge of the militarv 
abilities _ of their leader; and in the 
midst of their'admiration, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that they would ascribe 
to his compositions eveiy imaginary 
beauty of inspired language. The shep- 
herd and the soldier, though awake to 
the' charms of those wild but beautiful 
compositions in which were celebrated 
their favourite occupations of love or 
war, were yet little able to criticise any 
other works than those which were ad- 
dressed to their imagination or their 
heart. To abstract reasonings on the 
attributes and the dispensations of the 
Deity, to the- comparative excellencies 
of rival religions, to the consistency of 
any one religious system in all its parts, 
and to the force of its various proofs, 
they were quite inattentive. In such a 
situation, the appearance of a work 
which possessed something like wisdom 
and consistence ; which pi-escribed the 
rules and illustrated the duties of life ; 
and which contained the principles of a 
new and comparatively sublime theo- 
logy, independently of its real and per- 
manent merit, was likely to excite their 
astonishment, and to become the stan- 
dard of future composition. In the first 
penods of the literature of every coun 
try, something of this kind has happen- 
ed. The father of Grecian poetry very 
oliviously influenced the taste and imi 
tation ot his country. The modern na 
tions of Europe all possess some original 
author, who, rising from the darkness 
of former ages, has begun the career of 
composition, and tinctured with the 
character of his, own imagination the 
stream which has flowed through his 
posterity. But the prophet of Arabia 
had in this' respect advantages peculiar 
to himself. His compositions werc not 
to his followers the works of man, but 
the genuine language of Heaven which 
had sent him. They were not confined, 
therefore, to that admiration which is 
so liberally bestowed on the earlie.st 
productions of genius, or to that fond at- 
tachment with which men every where 
regard the original compositions of their 
country ; but, with their admiration 
they blended their piety. To know and 
to feel the beauties of the Koran, was 
in some respect to share in the temper 
of heaven ; and he who was most affect- 
ed with admiration in the perasal of its 
beauties, seemed fitly the object of that 
mercy whicli had given it to ignorant 
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n'iUn. The Koran, therefore, became i 
naturally and necessarily the standard 
of taste. With a language thus hallow- i 
sd in their imaginations, they were too i 
'.veil satisfied either to dispute its ele- 
gance, or improve its structure. In suc- 
ceeding ages, the additional sanction of 
antiquity or prescription, was given to 
those compositions which their fathers 
had admired; and while the belief of 
its divine original continues, that admi- 
ration which has thus become the test 
and the duty of the faithful, can neither 
be altered nor diminished. When, there- 
fore, we consider these peculiar advan- 
tages of the Koran, we nave no reason 
to be surprised at the admiration in 
which it is held. But, if descending to 
a more minute investigation of it, we 
consider its perpetual inconsistence and 
absurdity, we shall- indeed have cause 
for astonishment at that weakness of 
humanity, which could ever have re- 
ceived such compositions as the woyk 
of the Deity.” 

6. Koran, style and merits of the, 
examined. “ The first praise of all the 
productions of genius (continues this 
author) is invention; that quality of the 
mind, which, by the extent and quick- 
ness of its views, is capable of the 
largest conceptions, and or forming new 
combinations of objects the most distant 
.and unusual. , But the Koran bears lit- 
tle impression of this transcendant cha- 
racter. Its materials are wholly bor- 
rowed from the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, from the Talmudical le- 
gends and apocryphal gospels then cur- 
rent In the cash and from the traditions 
and fables which abounded dn Arabia. 
The materials collected from these se- 
veral sources are here heaped together 
with perpetual and heedless repetitions, 
without any settled principle or visible 
connection. When a great part of the 
life of Mahomet had Ijeen spent, in pre- 
paratory meditation on the system he 
was about to establish, its chapters were 
dealt out slowly and separately during 
the long pei’iod 'of twenty- three years. 
Yet, thus defective in its structure, and 
no less objectionable in its doctrines, was 
the work which Mahomet delivei-ed to 
his followers as the oracles of God. 
The mc.st prominent feature of the Ko- 
ran, that point of excellence in which 
the_ partiality of its admirers has ever 
delighted to view it, is the sublime no- 
tion it genei-ally impresses of the nature 
and attributes of God. If its author had 
really deiived these just conceptions 
from the inspiration of that Being whom 
tliey attempt to describe, .they would, 
not have been surrounded, as they now | 


are on eveiy side, with error and ab- 
surdity. But it might be easily proved, 
that whatever it justly defines of the 
divine attributes was borrowed from our 
Holy Scripture; which even from its 
first promulgation, but especially from 
the completion of the New Testament, 
has extended the views and enlightened 
the understandings of mankind: and 
thus furnished them with arms which 
have too often been effectually turned 
against itself by its ungenerous enemies. 
In this instance, particularly, the copy 
is far below the gi*eat original, both in 
the propriety of its images and the 
force of its descriptions.” 

7. ■ Koran, the sublimity of the, con- 
trasted. “ Our Holy Scriptures are the 
only compositions that can enable the 
dim sight of mortality to penetrate into 
the invisible world, and to behold a 
glimpse of the divine perfections. Ac- 
cordingly, when they would represent 
to us the happiness of heaven, they de- 
scribe it, not by any thing minute and 
particular, but by something general 
and great ; something that, without de- 
scending to any determinate object, inay 
at once by its beauty and immensity 
excite our wishes, and elevate our af- 
fections. Though in the prophetical 
and evangelical writings, the joys that 
shall attend us in a divine state, are of- 
ten mentioned with a-dent admiration, 
they are- expressed, rather by allusion 
than by similitude ; rather by indefinite 
and figurative terms, than by any thing 
fixed and determinate. ‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have en 
tered into the lieart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him,’ 1 Cor., ii. 9. What a i-eve- 
rence and astonishment does this pas- 
sage excite in every hearer of taste and 
piety ! What energy, and at the same 
time what simplicity in the expression! 
How sublime, and at the same time 
how obscure, is the imagery ! Different 
was the conduct o? Mahomet in his de- 
scriptions of heaven and paradise. Un- 
assisted by the necessary influence of 
virtuous intentions and divine inspira- 
tion, he was neither desirous, nor indeed 
able to exalt the minds of men to sub- 
lime conceptions, or to rational expec- 
tations. By attempting to explain what 
is inconceivable, to describe what is in- 
effable, and to materialize what in it- 
self is spiritual, he absurdly and im- 
piously aimed to sensualize the purity 
of the divine essence'. Thus he fabri- 
cated a system of incoherence, a reli- 
gion of depravity, totally repugnant to 
the nature of that Being, who, as he 
pretended, was its object; but therefore 
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move likely to accord with tlie appe- 
tites and' conc(^)tions of a corrupt and 
sensual age. That we may not appear 
to' exalt our Scriptures thus far above 
the Koran by an unreasonable preler- 
ence, we shall produce a ])art of the 
second chapter of the latter, Avhich is 
deservedly admired by tlie Mahome- 
tans, who'^vear it engraved on their or- 
naments, and recite it in their prayers. 
‘ God ! . there is no God but he ; the liv- 
ing, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber 
nor sleep seizeth him : to him belongeth 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth. 
Who is he that can intercede with him 
but through his good pleasured .He 
knoweth that which is jiast, and that 
which is to come. His thi-one is extend- 
ed over heaven and earth, and the pre- 
servation of both Is to him no burden. 
He is the higli, the mighty.’ Sale’.f 
Koran, vol. ii. p. 30. To this description 
who can refuse the praise of magnifi- 
cence i Part of that magnificence, how- 
ever, is to be referred to tliat verse of 
the psalmist whence it was borrowed ; 
‘ He that keciiech Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep,’ Psid. exxi. 4. But 
if wo compare it with that other jias- 
sage of the inspired jisalmist, (Psal. cii. 
24 — 27.) all its boasted grandeur is at 
once obscured, and lost in the blaze of a 


greater liglit ! ‘O, my God, take m.c not 
away in the midst of my days; thv vears 
are throughout all generations. 'Of old 
hast thou laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands-. ' "Phey shall perish, but thou 
shalt endure ; yea, till of them shall wax 
old like a garment ; as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be 
changed. But thou ait the same, and 
thy years .shall haye no end.’ The Ko- 
ran, therefore, upon a fair examination, 
far from supporting its arrogant claim 
to a supernatural work, sinks below the 
level of many compositions confessedly 
of human original; and still lower does 
it fall in our estimation, when compared^ 
with that pure and perfect pattern' 
which we justly admire in the Scriptures 
of truth. It is, therefore, abundantly 
apparent, that no miracle was either 
externally performed for the support, 
or is internally involved in the composi- 
tion of the Mahometan revelation.” Sec 
Sale's Koran ; Prkleaux’s Life of Ma- 
homet; White's Sermons at Bamjiton 
Lectures; and article Mahojietan- 

ISM. 

KTISTOLATRfE, a branch of the 
Monophy sites, which maintained that 
the body of Christ before his resurrec- 
tion was cormptible. 


L 


L.A,BADISTS were so called from 
their founder, John Labadie,_a native of 
France. He was originally in the Ro- 
mish communion ; but leaving tlmt, he 
became a member of the reformed 
church, and performed with reputation 
the ministerial functions in France, 
Switzerland, and Plolland. He at length 
erected a new community, which resid- 
ed successively at Middleburg, in Zea- 
land, Amsterdam, Hervorden, and at 
Altona, where he died about 1674. Af- 
ter his death, his followers removed 
their wandering c.immunih' to Wfewert, 
in the district of North Holland, where 
it soon fell into oblivion. If we are to 
judge of the Labadists Iiy their own ac- 
count, they did not differ from the re- 
formed church so much in their tenets 
and doctrines as in their manners and 
rules of discipline ; yet it seems that La- 
badie had some strange notions. Among 
other things, he maintained that God 
might and did; on certain occasions, de- 
ceive men; that the faithful ought to 
have all things in common ; that there 


is no subordination or distinction of rank 
in the true church ; that in reading the 
Scriiitures greater attention should be 
lid to the internal inspiration of the 
oly Spirit than to the words of the 
text; tfiat tlie observation of Sunday 
was a matter of indifference ; that the 
contemplative life is a state of grace and 
union with God, and the very height of 
perfection. 

LAITY, the people as distinguished 
from the clergy. See Clekgy. 

LAMA,. GRAND, a name given to 
the sovereign pontiff or high priest of 
the Thibetian Tartar. s, who resides at 
Patoli, avast palace on a mountain near 
the banks of Barampooter, about seven 
miles from Lahassa. The foot of this 
mountain isinhabited by twenty thousand 
Jama.s, or priests, who have their sepa- 
rate a])artments round about the moun- 
tain, and according to their respective 
quality are placed nearer or at a great- 
er distance from the sovereign pontiffl 
Fie is not only worshipped by the Thi- 
betians, but also is the great object of 
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rulorcition for the \-;irioiis tribes of hea- 
then Tartars who roam through the 
vast tract of continent which stretches 
IVoiH the banks of the Wolga to Correi^ 
on the sea of Jajjan. He is not only the 
sovereign pontih, the vicegerent oi the 
Deity on earth, but the more remote 
Tartar^ are said to absolutely regard 
him as the Deitv himsell, and call him 
God, the c:iwrlaiti!i^ Father of heaven. 
Tliey believe him to be immortal, and 
endowed with all knowledge and virtue. 
Every \-ear they come up Irom difierent 
parts to worshiji, and make rich ofler- 
ings at his shrine : even the emperor of 
China, who is a manchon Tartar, does 
not kill in acknowledgments to him in 
his religious capacity ; and actually en- 
tertains at a great expense, in the palace 
oi Pekin, an inferior lama, deputed as 
liis nuncio from Thibet. The grand 
lama, it has been said, is never to be 
seen but in a secret place of his palace, 
amidst a great number of lamps, sitting 
cross-legged on a cushion, and decked 
all over with gold and precious stones, 
where at a distance the people prostrate 
themselves before him, it not being law- 
ful for any, so much as to kiss his feet. 
He returns not the least sign of respect, 
nor evci' speaks even to the greatest 
princes; but only lays his hand upon 
their heads, and thw are fully per- 
suaded they i-eccive n-om thence a full 
forgiveness of all their sins. 

The Sunniasses, or Indian pilgrims, 
often visit Thibet as a holy place ; and 
the lama always entertains a body of 
two or three hundred in his pay. Be- 
sides his religious influence and autho- 
rity, the grand lam;i is possessed of un- 
limited power throughout his dominions, 
which are \^ery extensive. The inferior 
lamas, who form the most numerous as 
well as the most powerful body in the 
state, have the priesthood entirely in 
their hands; and besides fill up many 
monastic orclers which are held in great 
veneration among them. The whole 
country, like Italy, abounds with priests; 
and they entirely subsist on the great 
number'of rich presents which are sent 
them from the utmost extent of Taitary, 
from the empire of the Great Mogul, 
and from almost all parts of the Indies. 

The opinion of those who arc reputed 
the most orthodox amongthe-TIiibetians 
is, that when the grand lama seems to 
die, either of old age or infirmity, his 
soul, in fact, only quits a crazy habita- 
tion to look for another younger or bet- 
ter; and IS discovered again in the body 
of some child by certain tokens, kno/.n 
only tc the lamas or priests, in whicli 
order he always appears. 


Almost all nations of the cast, except 
the Mahometans, believe the meteinji- 
stjehosis as the most .important article 
o'f their faith ; especially the inhabitants 
of Thibet and Ava, the Peguans, Siam- 
ese, tlie greatest part of tlie Chinese, 
and Japanese, and the Mongols and 
Kalmucks, who changed the religion oi 
Schamanism for the worsliip of the 
grand lama. According to the doctrine 
of this metempsychosis, thQ soul is always 
.in action, and never at rest; for no 
sooner does she lea\'C her okl habita- 
tion, than she enters a new one. The 
dalai lama, being a divine per.son, can 
find no better lodging than the body of 
his .successor ; or the Foe, residing in the 
dalai lama, which passes to his succes- 
sor : and this being a god, to whom all 
things are known, the dalai lama is 
therefore acquainted with every thing 
which happened during his residence in 
his former body. 

This religion is said to have been of 
three thousand years standing ; and 
' neither time nor the influence of men, 
■has had the power of shaking the au- 
thority of the grand lama. This theo- 
cracy’extends as fully to temporal as to 
spiritual concerns. 

Though in the grand sovereignty of 
the lamas, the temporal power has been 
occasionally separated Irom the spiri- 
tual by slight revolutions, they have al- 
ways been united again after a time; 
so that in Thil^et the whole constitution 
rests on the imperial pontificate in a 
manner elsewhere unknown. For as the 
Thibetians suppose that the grand lama 
is animated by the god Shaka, or Foe, 
who at the decease of one lama trans- 
migrates into the next, and consecrates 
him an image of the divinity, the de- 
scending chain of lamas is continued 
down from him in fixed degi’ees of sanc- 
tity ; so that a more firmly established 
sacerdotal government, in doctrine, cus- 
toms, and institutions, than actually 
reigns over this 'country, cannot be con- 
ceived. The supreme manager of tern 
poral aflairs is no more than the viceroy 
of the sovereign priest, who, conforma- 
ble to the dictates of his religion, dwells 
in divine tranquillity in a building that 
is botn temple and palace.' If some of 
his votaries in modern times have dis- 
pensed with the adoration of his person, 
still certain real modifications of the 
Shaka religion is the only fiiith they fol- 
low. The state of sanctity Avhich that 
religion inculcates, consists in monastic 
continence, absence of thought, and the 
perfect repose, of nonentity. 

It has been observed that the re^^igion 
of Thibet is the counterpart of tlie llo- 
Pp 
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man Catholic, since llie inhabitants of 
that country use holy water and a sing- 
ing service; they also offer alms, pray- 
ers, and sacrifices for the dead. They 
have a vast number of convents filled 
with monks and friars, amounting to 
thirty thousand ; who, besides the three, 
vows of poi-erty, obedience, and charity, 
make several others. They have their 
confessors, -wdio are chosen by their su- 
periors, and have licences from their 
lamas, without which they cannot hear 
confessions or impose penances. They 
make use of beads. They wear the 
mitre and cap like the bishops: and 
their dalai lama is nearly the same 
among them as the sovereign pontiff' is 
among the Romanists. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES. See Ar- 
ticles. ‘ 

LAMPETIANS, a denomination in 
the seventeenth century, the followers 
of Lampetius, a Syrian monk. He pre- 
tended that as man is born free, a Chris- 
tian; in order to please God, ought to 
do nothing by necessity ; and that it is, 
therefore, unlawful to make vows, even 
those of obedience. To this sy.stem he 
added the doctrines of the Arians, Car- 
pocratians, and other denominations. 

LANGUAGE, in general, denotes 
those articulate sounds by which men 
express their thoughts. Much has been 
said respecting the invention of lan- 
guage. On the one side it is observed, 
that it is altogether a human invention, 
and that the progress of the mind, in 
the invention and improvement of lan- 
guage, is, by certain natural gradations, 
plainly discerniljle in the composition of 
words. But on the other side it is al- 
leged, chat we are indebted to divine 
revelation for the origin of id Without 
sujjposing this, we see not how our first 
parents could so early hold converse 
with God, or the man with his wife. 
Admitting, however, that it is of divine 
original, we cannot suppose that a per- 
fect system of it was all at once given 
to man. It is much more natui’al to 
think that God taught our first parents 
only such language as suited their pre- 
sent occasion, leaving them, as he did 
in other things, to enlarge and improve 
it, as their future necessities should re- 
quire. Without attempting, however, 
to decide t'nis. controversy, we may con- 
sider language as one of tlie greatest 
blessings belonging to mankind. Desti- 
tute of this we should make biit small 
a.dvancements in science, be lost to all 
social enjoyments, and religion itself 
would feel the want of such a power. 
Our wise Creator, therefoi’e, has con- 
ferred upon ns this inestimable privi- 


lege: let us then be cautious that our 
tongues be not the vehicle of vain anc, 
useless matter, but used for the great 
end of gloritving him, and doing good to 
mankind. What was the first language 
tauglit man, is matter of dispute among 
the learned, but ipost, think it was the 
Hebre\y. But as this subject, and the 
article' in general, 'belongs more to phi- 
lology tlian divinity, we refer the reader 
to Dr. Adam Smith’s Dissertation on 
the Formation of Languages ; Harris’s 
Hermes; Warburton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses, vol. iii. Traite de la Forma- 
tion Mechanique des Langues,, fiar le 
President de Brasses; Blair’s Rhetoric, 
vol. i. lect. vi. ■ Gregory’s Essays, ess. 6. 
Lord Monboddo on the Origin and 
Progress of Language. 

LATITUDINXrIAN, a person not 
conforitiing to any particular opinion cr 
standard, but of such moderation as to 
suppose that people will be admitted 
into heaven, although of diff'erent per- 
suasions. The term was more especially 
applied to those pacific doctors in the 
seventeenth century, who offered them- 
selves as mediators between the more 
violent Episcopalians, and the rigid 
Presbyterians and Independents,' re- 
specting tlie forms of church govem- 
ment, public worship, and certain reli- 
gious tenets, more especially those that 
were debated between the Arminians 
and Calvinists. The cliief leaders of 
these Latitudinarians were Hales and 
Chillingworth ; but More, Cudworth, 
Gale, Witchcot, and 'rillotsoii, were 
also among the number. These men, 
although firmly attached to the church 
of England, did not go so far as to look 
upon it as of divine institution ; and 
hence they maintained, that those who 
followed other forms of government and 
worship, were not on that account to be 
excluded from their communion. As to 
the doctrinal part of. religion, thev tooiC 
the system of Episcopius for their mo- 
del, and, like him, reduced the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity to a 
few points ; -and by this mannei* of pro- 
ceeding they endeavoured to show the 
contending parties, that they had no 
reason to oppose each other with such 
animosity and bitterness, since the sub- 
jects of their debates were matters of an 
indiflreren; nature with respect to salva- 
tion. They met, however, with oppo- 
sition for their pains, and were branded 
as Atheists and Deists by some, and as 
Socinians by others ; but upon the re- 
storation of Charles ll. they were raised 
tr the firsf dignities of the church, and 
1 were held in considerable esteem. See 
I Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. 
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i. b. 11. p. 188; iMoh/wim's Fxc. His!.\ 
vol. ii. p. ;501. quarto edit. 1 

L.VLRAj in church lii.stcny, a namej 
i^iveii to a collection of little cells at* 
.-,01110 distance from each otlicr, in which I 
the hermits of ancient limes lived to-j 
qether in a wilderness. These hermits 
did not live in community, but catdi monk 
jirovided for liiniself in his distinct cell. 
The most celelirated lauras mentioned 
in ecclesiastical history were in P.ales- 
tine ; ;is the laura of lit. Euthymus, St. 
Saba, the laura of the towers, &c. 

LAW, a rule of action ; a precept or 
command coming from a superior au- 
tliority, which an inferior is bound to 
obey. Tlie manner in tvhich God go- 
verns rational creatures is by a law, as 
the rule of their obedience to him, and 
whicli is what we call God’s moral go- 
vernment of the world. He gave a law 
to angels, which somo of them kejjt, and, 
have been confirmed in a state of obe- 
dience to it; luit .vhich others broke, 
and thereby plunged themselves into 
destruction and misery. He gave, also, 
a law to Adam, and which was in the 
form of a covenant, and in which Adam 
stood as a covenant head to all his jms- 
terity, Rom. v. Gen. ii. But our first 
[jarents soon violated that law, and fell 
from a state of inqocence to a state of sin 
and misery, Hos. vi.7.Gen.iii. BccFall. 

Positive laws, are precepts which are 
not founded upon any reasons known to 
those to whom they arc given. Thus in 
the .state of innocence God gave the law 
of the Sabbath ; of abstinence from the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, &c. 

Jmw of nature is the will of God re- 
lating to human actions, grounded in the 
moral differences of things, and, because 
discoverable by natural light, obligatory 
upon all mankind, Rom. i. 20. ii. 14, 15. 
T. his law is coeval widi the human race, 
landing all over the globe, and at all 
times; yet, through the corruption of 
reasoi j it is insufficient to lead us to hap- 
niues.Sj and utterly unable to acquaint us 
now sin is to be 'forgiven, without the 
assistance of revelation. 

Ceremonial' law is that ■>vhich pre- 
scribed the rites of worship used under 
the Old Testament. These rites were 
typical of Clirist, and were obligatory 
only till Christ had finished his work, 
and began to erect his Gospel church, 
Heb. vii. 9, 11. Hcb. x. 1. Eph. ii. 16. 
Col. ii. 14. Gal. v. 2, 3. 

Judicial law was that which directed 
the polic)’^of the Jewish nation, as under 
the peculiar dominion of God as their 
Supreme magistrate,. and never, except 
in tilings relative to moral equity, was 
binding on any but the Hebrew nation. 


Moral law is that decimation of God’s 
will which directs and binds all men, in 
every age and place, to their whole duty 
to him. It was most solemnly prochiim'- 
ed by God himself at Sinai, lo confirm 
the original law of nature, and coi-rect 
men’s mistakes concerning the demands 
of it. It is denominated perfect, Psa.l 
xtx. 7. perpetual, Matt. v. 17, 18. holy 
Rom. vii. 12. good, Rom. vii. 12. spiri- 
tual, Rom. vii. 14. exceeding broad, 
Psal. cxix. 96. Some deny tliat it is a 
rule of conduct to believers under the 
Gospel dispensation ; but it is easy to 
see the futility of such an idea ; for as a 
transcript of the mind of God, it must be 
the .criterion of moral good and evil. It 
is also given for that very purpose, that 
we' may sec our duty, and abstain from 
every thing derogatory to the divine 
glory. It aft'ords us grand ideas of the 
holiness and purity n't God : without at- 
tention to it, _we can have no knowledge 
of sin. Christ him.self came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil it; and though we 
cannot do as he did, yet we aic com- 
manded to follow his example. Love to 
God is the end of the moral law, als 
well as the end of the Gospel. By tlie 
hiw, also, we arc led to see the nature 
of holiness, and our own dejiravitv, and 
learn to be humbled under a sense of 
our imperfection. We are not under it, 
however, as a covenant of work.s. Gal. 
iii; 13. or as a source of teiTor, Rom. 
viii. 1. altliou.gh we must abide by it, to- 
gether with the whole preceptive word 
of God, as the rule of our conduct, Rom. 
iii. 31. vii. 

Lanvs, directive, are laws without any 
punishment annexed to them. 

Laws, penal, such as have some pe- 
nalty to enforce them. All the laws of 
God are and cannot but.be penal, be- 
cause every breach of his law is sin, and 
meritoriou.s of punishment. 

Law of honour is a system of rules 
constructed by people of fashion, and 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse 
with one another, and for no other pur- 
pose. Consequently nothing is adverted 
to by the law of honour but what tends 
to incommode this intercourse. Hence 
this law only prescribes and regulates 
the duties betwixt equals, omitting 
such as relate to the Supreme Being, as 
well as those which we owe to our in- 
feriors. 

In fact, this law of honour, in most 
instances, is favourable to the licentious 
indulgence of the natural passions. Thus 
it allows of fornication, adultery, drunk 
enness, prodigality, duelling, and of re- 
venge in the extreme, and lays no stre.sa, 
upon tlie virtues opposite to these. 
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Lnvjs, remedial, a fancied law, winch 
snme believe in, who hold that God, in 
mercy, to mankind, has abolished that 
rigorous constitution or law that they 
were under originally, and instead of it 
has introduced a more mild constitution, 
and put us under a new law, which- re- 
quites no more than imperlect sincere 
obedience, in compliance with our poor, 
infirm, impotent circumstances since 
the fall. I call this a fancied law, be- 
cause it exists no where except in the 
imagination of those who hold it. See 
Neonomians, and Justification. 

Laws of nations, are those rules 
which by a tacit consent are agreed 
upon among all communities, at least 
among those who are reclioned the^po- 
lite and humanized part of mankind. 
Gill's Body of JDiv. vol. i. p. 454, oct. 
425, vol. iii. ditto ; Falei/s Mar. FbiL 
vol. i. p. 2 ; Cumberland's Law of JSTa- 
ture ; Grove's jbtor. Fhil.xeii.ax. n. 117. 
Booth's Death of Legal Llofie ; ■ Inglish 
and Bui'der's Fieees on the Moral Haw ; 
Watts's Works, vol. i. ser. 49. 8vo. edi- 
'ion, and vol. ii. p. 443, &c. Scott's 
Fssat/s. 

LAY-BROTHERS, among the Ro- 
manists, illiterate persons, who devote 
themselves at some convent to the ser- 
vice of the religious. Tb.ey wear a dif- 
ferent habit from that of the religious, 
but never enter into the choir, nor are 
liresent at the chapters ; nor do they 
make any other vow than that of con- 
stancy and obedience. 

L/\ YM.'VN, one who follows a secular 
emjdoyment, and is not in orders : op- 
posed to a clergyman. 

LEARNING, skill in any science, 
01 ' that improvement of the mind which 
we gain by study, instruction, observa- 
tion, See. An attentive examination of 
ecclesiastical history will lead us to see 
how greatly learning is indebted to 
Christianity, and that Christianity, in 
its turn, has been much served by learn- 
ing. “ AU the useful learning,” says 
iVr. Jortin, “ which is now to be found 
in the world, is in a g^reat measure 
owing to the Gospel. The Chi-istians, 
who had a great yeneration for the Old 
Testament, have contributed more than 
the Jews themselves to secure and ex- 
plain those books. The Christians in 
ancient times collected and pre.served 
the Greek versions of the Smapturcs, 
particularly the' Septuagint, and trans- 
lated the originals into Latin. To 
Christians were due the old Hexapla; 
and in later times Christians have 
published the Polyglots and the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. It was the study of 
the Holy Scriptures Avhich excited 


Christians from early times to stmly 
chronology, sacred and secular; and 
here much --knowledge of history, and 
some skill in astronomy, were needful. 
The New Testament, being wiatten in 
Greek, caused Christians to apply 
themselves also to the study of that 
language. As the Christians were op- 
posed by the Pagans and.t'ne Jews, they 
were excited to the study of Pagan and 
Jewish literature, in order to expose 
the absurdities of the Jewish traditions, 
the weakness of Paganism, and the im- 
perfections and insufficiency of philoso- 
phy. 'I'he first fathers, till the third 
ceiituiy, were generally Greek writers. 
In the "third century the Latin language 
was much upon the decline, but the 
Christians preseiwed it fi’om sinking 
into absolute barbarism. Monkery, in- 
deed, produced many sad effects ; but 
Providence here also brought good out 
of evil ; for the monks were employed 
in the transcribing of books, and many 
valuable authors would have perished 
if it had not been' for the monasteries. 
In the ninth century, the Saracens were 
very studious, and contributed much to 
the restoration of letters. But, -what- 
ever was good in the Mahometan reli- 
gion, it is in no small measure indebted 
to Christianity for it, since Mahometan- 
ism is made up for the most part of Ju- 
daism and Christianity. If Christianity 
had been suppressed at its first appear- 
ance, it is extremely probable that the 
Latin and Greek tongues would have 
been lost in the revolution of empires, 
and the irruptions of barbarians in the 
cast and in the west ; for the old inha- 
bitants would have had no conscientious 
and religious motives to keep up their 
language ; and then, together with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, the knowledge 
of antiquities and the ancient writers 
would have been destroyed. To whom, 
then, are we indebted for the knowledge 
of antiquity, for everything that is called 
philosophy, or the litcrx humaniores? 
— to Christians. To wliom for gram 
mars and dictionaries of the learned 
languages.'’ — to Christians. To whom 
for chronology, and the continuation of 
liistory through many centuries i* — to 
Christians. To whom for rational sys- 
tems of morality, and improvements in 
natural philosophy, and for the applica- 
tions of these discoveries to religious 
pui-j^oses ? — to Christians. To whom for 
metaphysical researches, carried as far 
as the subject will permit — to Chris- 
tians. To whom for the moral rales to be 
observed by nations in 'war and peace ^ 
— i-to Christians. To whom for juris- 
prudence,, and for political knowledge. 
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fuid for settling the rights of subjects, 
both civil and religious, upon a proper 
foundation? — to Christians. To whom 
for the reformation ?— to ChristmM.” 

“As religion hath been the chief pre- 
server of enidition, so erudition hath' | 
not been ungrateful to her patroness, 
but hath contributed largely to the sup- 
port of religion. The useful expositions 
of the Scriptures, the sober and sensi- 
ble defences of revelation, the faithful 
representations of pure and undefilcd 
Christianity ; these have been the 
works of learned, judicious, and mdus- 
trious men.” Nothing, however, is 
more common tlian to hear the ignorant 
decry all human learning as entirely 
useless in religion; and what is still 
more remarkable, even some, who call 
themselves preachers, entertain the 
same sentiments. But to such we can 
only say what a judicious preacher ob- 
served upon a public occasion, that if 
all men had l]cen as unlearned as them- 
selves, they never woulcl have had a 
text on which to have displayed their 
ignorance. Dr. Jortin’s Sermotm, vol. 
vii. charge 1 ; Mrs. H. More's Hints to 
a Yoimi' I-’rincess, vol. i. p. 64 ; Cook’s 
Miss. 'Ser. on Ma/t. vi. 3 ; Dr. Sten- 
nett’s Ser. on Jets xxvi. 24, 25. 

LECTURES, RELIGIOUS, are 
discourses or sermons delivered by 
ministers on any subject in theology. 
Beside lectures on the sabbath day, 
many think proper to preach on week 
days ; sometimes at five in the morning, 
before people go to work, and at seven 
in the evening, after they have done. 
In London- there is preaching almost 
every forenoon and evening in the 
week, at some place or other. It may 
be objected, howcvei', against week-day 
preaching, that it has a tendency to 
fake people from their business, and 
that tne number of places open on a 
sabbath day supersedes the necessity 
of it. But m answer to this may it not 
be observed, 1. That peojde stand in 
need at all times of religious instruction, 
e.xhort-ation, and comfort — 2. That 
there is a prob.ability of converting sin- 
ners then as well as at other times ? — 
3. That ministers are commanded to 
be instant in season and out of season ? 
— And, 4. It gives ministers an oppor- 
tunity of hearing one another, wlpch is 
of great utility. After all, it must be 
rernarked, that he who can . hear the 
truth oil a sabbath day does not act con- 
sistently to neglect his family or business 
to be always present at week-day lec- 
tures ; nor is he altogether ivise who has 
an opportunity of receiving instruction, 
yet altogether neglects it. 


LECTURES BAMPTON, a courae 
of eight sermons preached annually' at 
the university of Oxford, set on foot by 
tlie Reverend John Bamiiton, canon of 
Salisbury. — ^iVccording to the directions 
in his will they are to be preached upon 
either of the following subjects: — ^To 
confirm and establish the Christian 
faith, and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics'; upon the divine authority 
of the holy Scriptures ; upon the au- 
thoritv of the writings of the primitive 
fathers, as to the faith and practice of 
the primitive church ; upon the divinity 
"of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
upon the divinity of the Holy Ghost; 
upon the articles of the Christian faith, 
as comprehended in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene creeds. For the support of 
this lecture, he bequeathed Ins lands 
and estates to the chancellor, masters, 
and scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford for ever, upon trast that the vice- 
chancellor for tlie time being take and 
receive all the rents and profits there- 
of; and, after all taxes, reparations, 
and necessary deductions made, to pay- 
all the remainder to the endowment 
of these divinity lecture sermons. He 
also directs in his will, that no person 
shall be qualified to preach these lec- 
tures unless he have taken the degree 
of master of arts, at least in one of the 
two universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and that the same person shall 
never preach the same sermon twice. A 
number of excellent sermons preached 
at this lecture arc now before the public. 
A more enlarged account of this lecture 
may be seen in the Christian Observer 
for May, 1809. 

LECTURES, BOYLE’S. See 
Bovlk’s Lecturks. 

LECTURE MERCHANTS, a lec- 
ture set up in the year 16?'2 by' the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, to show 
their agreement among themselves, as 
well as to support the doctrines of the 
Reformation against the prevailing gv- 
i’or.s of PoDcry, Socinianism, and In- 
fidelity'. ’Che principal ministers for 
learning and jiopularity were chosen 
as lecturers ; such as Dr. Bates, Dr. 
Manton, Dr. Owen, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Collins, Jenkins, Mead, and afterwards 
Mr. Alsop, How, Cole, and othei’s. 
It was encoui-aged and supported by 
some of the principal merchants and 
tradesmen of the city. Some misun- 
derstanding taking place, the Preshy- 
tcrians removed to Salter’s-hall, and 
the Independents remained at Pinner’^ 
hall, and each party filled up their 
numbers out of their respective de- 
nominations. This lecture is kept up 
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to the pi’esent day, and is, we believe, stated day in the week. Where there 
now held at Broad-street Meeting eveiy arc lectures founded by the donations 
Tuesday morning. of pious persons, the lectui-crs are an- 

LECTURES, MORNING, certain pointed by the founders, without any 
casuistical lectures, which were preach- interposition or consent of rectors of 
cd by some of the most able divines in churches, See. though with the leave 
London. The occasion of these lectures and approbation of the bishop ; such as 
seems to be this: During the trouble- that of Lady Moyer’s at St. Paul’s. But 
some time of Charles I. most of the the lecturer is not entitled to the pulpit 
citizens having some near relation or without the consent of the rector or, 
friend in the army of the earl of Essex, vicar, rvho is possessed of the freehold' 
so many bills were sent up to the pulpit of the Qhurch. 

eveiy Lord’s Day for their ' preserva- LEGAL or MOSAIC K DISPEN- 
tion, that the minister had neither time SATION. See Dispensation. 
to read them, nor to recommend their LEGALIST, strictly speaking, is 
c;ises to God in- prayer ; it was, there- one wdio acts according to or consistent 
fore, agreed by some London divines ! with the law ; but in general the term 
to separate^ an ,hom’ this purpose is made use of to denote one who ex- 
every morning, one half to be spent in pects salvation by his own works. Wc 
prayer, and the other in a suitable ex- may farther consider a legalist as one 
liortation to the people. When the j who has no proper conviction of tlie 
heat of the war was over, it became a evil of sin : who, although he pretends 
casuistical lecture, and was carried on |to abide by theAaw, yet has not a just 
till the restoration of Charles II. These idea of it’s spirituality- and demands, 
sermons were afterwards published in He is ignorant of the grand scheme of 
several volumes quarto, under the title salvation by free grace : proud of his 
of the morning exercises. The authors own fancied rigliteousness, he submits 
were the most eminent preachers of not to the righteousness of God; he 
the day : Mr. (afterwards archbishop) derogates from the honour of Christ, by 
Tillotson was one of them. It appears mixing his own works with his ; and, 
that these lectures were held every in fact, denies the necessity of the work 
morning for one month only; and from of the Spirit, by supposing that he has 
the pretacc to the volume, dated 1689, ability in himself to perform all those 
tlie time was afterwards contracted to duties which God has required. Such 
a fortnight. Most of these were deli- is the character of the legalist ; a cha- 
vered at Cripplegatc church, some at racter diametrically opposite to that of 
St. Gile.s’s, and a volume against popery the true Christian, whose .sentiment 
in Southwark. Mr. Neale observes, that corresponds with that of the apostle, 
this lecture was afterwards revived who justly observes, “ By grace are ye 
in a different form, and continued in his saved tlirough faith, and that not of 
clay. It was kept up long ;iftcrwards yourselves: it is the gift of God. Not 
at several places in the summer, a week of works, lest any man should boast.” 
at each place ; but latterly the time Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

was exchangecl for the evening. LEGATE, a cardinal, or bishop 

LECTURES, MOYER'S. See whom the pope sends as his ambassador 
Moyer’s Lectures. to sovereign princes. 

LECTURE WARBURTONIAN, LEGEND, originally a book, in the 
a lecture founded by bishop Warburton Romish church, containing the lessons 
to prove the truth of revealed religion that were to be read in divine service : 
in general, and the Christian in par- from hence the worcl was applied to tlie 
ticular, from the completion of the pro- histories of the lives of saints,' because 
phecies in the Old and New Testament chapters were read out of them at ma- 
which relate to the Christian church, tins ; but as the Ko/c/e?! compiled 
especially^ to the apostacy of pajial by James- de Varase, iibout the yeai 
Rome. To this foundation we owe the 1290, contained in it several ridiculous 
admirable discourses of Hurd, Halifax, and romantic stories, the word is now 
Bagot, and many others. used by Protestants to signify any in, 

Lecturers, in the church of Eng- credible or inauthentic narrative, 
land, are an order of preachers dis- Hence, as Dr. Jortin observes, we have 
tinct from the rector, vicar, and curate, false legends concerning the miracles 
'Phev are chosen by the vestrv, or chief of ChiLt, of his apostles, and of ancient 
inhabitants of the parish, supported by Christians ; and the writers of these 
voluntary subscriptions and legacies, fables had, in all probability, as good 
and are usually_ the afternoon preach- natural abilities as the disciples of 
ers, and sometimes officiate on some Christ, and some of them wanted- 
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neither leai'niug nor craft ; and yet 
they iietray themselves by faults against 
chronolog\% against history, against 
manners and customs, against morality, 
and against probability. A liar of this 
kind can never pass undiscovered ; but 
uii honest rclater-of truth and matter 
of fact is safe : he wants no artifice, and 
fears no examination. 

LEGION, THEBIAN, a name gi- 
ven, in the time of Dioclesian, to a 
wliole legion of Christians, consisting 
of more than six thousand men, tvho 
were said to have suffered martyrdom 
by the order of Maximian. Though 
tltis story had never wanted patrons, 
yet it is disbelieved by many. Dr Jor- 
tin, in his usual facetious ^vay, says, that 
it stands upon the authority of one Eu- 
cherius, bishop of Lyons, and a writer 
of the fifth century, who had it from 
Theodorus, another bishop who had 
the honour and felicity to find tlie re- 
liques of these martyrs by revelation, 
and perhaps by the smell of the bonesl 

LEGION, THUNDERING, a name 
given to those Christians who served 
m the Roman army of Marcus Antoni- 
nus, in tlie second century. The occa- 
sion of it was this ; — Wlien that emjie- 
I’or was at war with the Marcomanni, 
his army was enclosed by the enemy, 
and reduced tp tlie most deplorable con- 
dition by the’ thirst under which they 
languished in a parched desert. Just 
at this time they were remarkably re- 
lieved by a sudden and unexpected 
rain. This event was attributed to the 
Christians, who were supposed to liavo 
effected this by their prayers ; and the 
name of the thunderiny; legion was 
given to them, on account of the thunder 
and lightning that destroyed the enemy, 
while the shower revived the fainting 
Romans. 'Whether this was really mi- 
raculous or not, has been disputed 
among learned men. ' They who wish 
to see what has been said on both sides, 
may consult Witsius Dissertat. de l.e- 
gione Fulminatrice, which is subjoined 
to his JEyijJitiaca, in defence of this 
miracle ; as also, what is alleged 
against it by Dan Lauroque, in a dis- 
course upon that subject, subjoined to. 
the Adversaria Sacra of Matt. Lau- 
roque, his father. The controversy 
between Sir Peter King and Mr. Moyle 
upon this subject is also worthy of at- 
tention. 

IT/NT, a. solemn time of fasting in 
tJie Christian church, observed as a 
time of humiliation before Easter. The 
Romish church, and some of the Pro- 
testant communion, maintain, that it 
was always a fast of forty days, and, as 


such, of apostolical institution. Others 
think that it was of ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, and tha\ it was variously ob- 
served in different churches, and grew 
by degrees from a fast of forty hours to 
a fast of forty days. This is the senti- 
ment of Morton, bishop Taylor, Du 
Moulin, Daille, aiid others. Ancientlv 
the manner of observing Lent among 
those who were piously disposed, was 
to abstain from food till evening : their 
only refreshment was a supper, and it 
was indifferent whether it was flesh or 
any other food, provided it was used 
with sobriety and moderation. Lent 
was thought the proper time for exei-- 
cising more abundantly eveiy species 
of charity : thus what they 'spared of 
their own bodies by abridging them of 
a meal, was usually given to the poor: 
they em])loyed their vacant hours in 
visiting the sick and those that were in 
prison ; in entertaining strangers, and 
reconciling differences. The Imperial 
laws forbade all prosecution of men in 
criminal actions that might bring them 
to corporal punishment and torture 
during ‘toe whole season. This was a 
time of more than ordinary strictness 
and devotion, and therefore, in many 
of the great churches, they had reli- 
gious assemblies for prayer and preach- 
ing every day. All public games and 
stage plays were prohibited at this sea- 
son, and also the celebration of all festi- 
vals, birthdays, and marriages. The 
Christians of the Greek church ob- 
serve four Lents ; the first commences 
on the fifteenth of November: the se- 
cond is the same with our Lent : the 
third begins the week after Whitsun- 
tide, and continues till thd festival of St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; and the fourth com- 
mences on the first of August, and lasts 
no longer than till the fifteenth. These 
Lents are observed with great strict- 
ness and austerity, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays they indulge themselves m 
drinking wine and using oil, which ai e 
prohibited on other days. 

LESSONS, among ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, arc portions of ,he holy Scrip- 
tures read in churches at the time of 
divine service. In the ancient church, 
reading the .Scripture was one part of 
the_ service of the catechumen, at 
which alljrersons were allowed to be 
jjresent in order to obtain instruction. 
The church of England, in the choice 
of lessons, proceeds as follows ; — for all 
the first lessons on ordinary days, she 
directs to. begin at the beginning of the 
year with Genesis, and so continue till 
the books of the Old Tes-tament are 
I’ead over,. - only omitting Chronicles,. 
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which are iov the most part the same 
with the books of Samuel and Kings ; 
and other particular chapters in other 
books, either because they contain the 
names of persons, places, or other mat- 
ters less profital^le to' ordinary readers. 
The course of the first lessons for Sun- 
days is regulated after a difterent man- 
ner: from Advent to Septuagesima 
Sunday, some particular chapters, of 
Isaiah are appointed to be read, because 
that book contains the clearest pro- 
phecies concerning Christ._ Upon Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, Genesis is , begun ; 
because that book, which treats of the 
fall of man, and the severe judgment 
of God inflicted on the world for sin, 
best suits with a time of repentance and 
mortification. After Genesis follow 
chapters out of the books of the Old 
Testament, as they lie in order ; only 
on festival Sundays, such as Easter, 
Whitsunday, 8cc., tlie particular histo- 
ry relating to that day is appointed to 
be read; and on the .saints’ days the 
church appoints lessons out of the moral 
books, such as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Sec., as containing excellent instructions 
for the conduct of life. As to the se- 
cond lessons, the church observes the 
same course both on Sundays and 
week-days; reading the Gospel and 
Acts of the Appstles in the morning, 
and the Epistles in the evening, -in 
the order they stand in the New Tes- 
tament ; cxcej3ting on saints’ days and 
holy days, when such lessons are ap- 
pointed as either' explain the mystery, 
relate the history, or apply the example 
to us. 

LEUCOPETRTANS, the name of a 
fanatical sect wiiich sprang up in the 
Greek and eastern churches towards 
the close of the twelfth century : they 
professed to believe in a double trinity, 
rejected wedlock, abstained from flesh, 
treated with the utmost contempt the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
suppei', and all the various branches of 
external worship ; placed the essence 
of religion in internal prayer alone ; and 
maintained, as it is said, that an 'evil 
being or genius cfwclt in the breast of 
every morttil, and could be expelled 
from thence by no other method than 
by perpetual STOplication to the Su- 
preme Being. Tlie founder of this sect 
IS said to have lieen a person called 
J.cucojietrus, and his chief disciple 
Tychicu.s, who corrupted by fanatical' 
interpretations several books of Scrip- 
ture, and particularly St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

LEVITY, lightness of spirit, in op- 
position to gravity. Nothing can be 


more proper than for a Christian to 
wear 'an air of cheerfulness, and to 
watch against a morose • and gloomy 
disposition. But though it be his pri- 
vilege to rejoice, yet jie must be cau- 
tious of that volatility of spirit which 
characterises the unthinking, and marks 
tlie vain professor. To be cheerful 
witliout levity, and grave without aus- 
terity, forni both a happy and dignified 
character. 

LIBATION, the act of pouring wine 
on the ground in divine worsliip. Some- 
times other liquids have been used, as 
oil, milk, water, honey, but mostly, wine. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans it 
was an essential part of solemn sacri- 
fices. Libations were also in use among 
the Hebrews, who poured ahm of wine 
on the victim after it was_ killed, and 
the several pieces of the sacrifice were 
laid on the altar ready to be consumed 
in the flames. 

_ LIBERALITY, bounty ; a generous 
disposition of mind, exerting itself in 
giving largely. , It is thus distinguished 
trom generosity and bounty : — Liberali- 
ty implies acts of mere giving or spend- 
ing; generosU]j, acts of greatness ; oouti- 
ty, acts of kindness. Liberality is a 
natural disposition; proceeds 

from elevation of sentiment; bounty, 
from religious motives. Liberality de- 
notes freedom of spirit ; generosity, 
greatness of soul, bounty, openness of 
heart. 

LIBERALITY of sentiment, a ge- 
nerous dis]iosition a man feels towards 
another who is of a different opmion 
from himself; or, as one defines it, 
“ that genei’ous expansion of mind 
which enables it to look beyond all 
petty distinctions of party and system, 
and, in the estimate of men and things, 
to rise superior to narrow prejudices.” 
As liberality of sentiment is -often a 
cover for error and scepticism on the 
one hand, and as it is too little attended 
to by the ignorant and bigoted op the 
other, we shall here lay before our 
readers a view of it by a masterly wri- 
ter. “A man of liberal, sentiments 
must be distinguished from him Avho 
hath no religious sentiments at all. He 
is one who hath seriously and, effectually 
investigated, both in his Bible and on 
his knees, in public assemblies and in 
private conversations, the important ar- 
ticles of religion. He hath laid down 
principles, he ‘hatli inferred conse- 
quences ; in a word, he hath adopted 
sentiments of his own. 

"He must be distinguished also from 
that tame undiscerning domestic among 
good people, who, though he has sent!- 
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w.tnis of his own, yet has not judgment 
io estimate the worth and value ot one 
scntin.ent beyond another.^ 

“ Now a 'geuei'ous believer of the 
Christian religion is one who will never 
allow himsel't to try to propagate his 
sentiments by the commission ot sm. 
No collusion, no Ihtterness, no wrath, no 
undue influence of aiw kind, will he ap- 
ply to malie his sentiments receivable ; 
and no living thing will be less happy 
for his being a Christian. He will ex- 
ercise his liberality by allowing those 
who differ from him as much virtue and 
integrity as he possibly can. 

“There are, among a multitude of 
arguments to enforce such a disposition, 
the following worthy our attention. 

“ First, We should exercise liberality 
in union with sentiment, because of the 
different cafiadtks, advantages, and 
tasks of mankind. Religion employs 
the capacities of mankind, just as the air 
employs their lungs and their organs of 
speech. The fancy' of one is lively, of 
another dull. The judgment of one is 
elastic ; of another feeble, a damaged 
spring. The memory^ of one is reten- 
tu'e ; that of another is treacherous as 
the wind. 'I'he passions of this man are 
lofty, vigorous, rapid ; those of that man 
crawl, and hum, and buz, and, when on 
wing, sail only round the circumference 
of a tulip. Is it conceivable that capa- 
bility, so different in every thing else, 
should be all alike in religion ? The ad- 
vantages of mankind differ. How should 
he wfio hath no parents, no books, no 
tutor, no companions, ccjual him whom 
Providence hath gratihed with them 
all ; who, when he looks over the trea- 
sures of his own knowledge, can say, 
this I had of a Greek, that 1 learned of 
a Roman ; this information I acc^uired of 
my tutor, tnat was a presept ot my fa- 
tlier : a friend gave me this branch of 
knowledge, an acquaintance bequeath-- 
ed me that ? The tasks of mankind dif- 
fer; so I call the employments ar.d ex- 
ercises of life. In my opinion, chxum- 
stances make great men ; and if we have 
not Cxsars in the state, and Pauls in the 
church, it is Ijccause neither church nor 
state are in the circumstances in which 
they were in the days of those great 
men. . Push a dull man into a river, and 
endanger his life, and suddenly he will 
discover invention, and make efren-ts 
beyond himself. The world is a fine 
school, of instimction. Poverty, sickness, 
pain, loss of children, treachery of 
mends, malice of enemies, and a thou- 
sand other things, drive the man of sen- 
timent to 'his Kble, and, so to speak, 
bring him home to a repast with his be- 


nefactor, God. Is it conceivable that 
he, whose young and tender heai’t is yet 
unpractised in trials of this kind, can 
have ascertained and ta.sted so many 
religious truths as the sufferer has ? 

“We should believe the Christian re- 
ligion with liberality, in the second place, 
because evenj part of the Christimi re- 
ligion inculcates generosity. ^ Christiani- 
ty gives us a character of God ; but 
rhy God ! rvhat a character does it give ' 
God is love. Christianity teaches 
the doctrine of Providence ; but what 
a providence ! Upon whom doth not 
its light arise I Is there an animalcule 
so little, or a wretch so forlorn, as to 
be forsaken and forgotten of his God ? 
Christianity teaches the doctrine of 
redemption : but the redemption of 
whom? — of all' tongues, kindred, na- 
tions, and people : of the infant of a 
span, and the sinner of a hundred years 
old : a redemption generous in its prin- 
ciple, generous in its price, generous in 
its effects; fixed sentiments of Divine 
munificence, and revealed with a libe- 
rality for which ive have no name. In 
a word, the illilieral Christian always 
acts contrary to the spirit of his reli- 
gion ; the liberal man alone thoroughly 
understands it. 

“Thirdly, We should be liberal, be- 
cause no other spirit is exemplified in 
the infallible guides whom -vve profess to 
follow. I set one Paul against a whole 
’army of uninspired men : ‘ Some preach 
Christ of good will, and some of envy 
and strife. What then:’ Christ is 
preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice. One eate,th all things, 
another eateth heibs; but why dost 
THOU judge thy brother? We shall 
all stand liefore the judgm.ent seat of 
Christ.’ We often inqujre. What was 
the doctrine of Christ, and AVhat was 
the practice of Christ; suppose we 
were to institute a third question, Of 
what TF.JiPER was Christ? 

“Once more: We should be liberal 
as well as orthodox, because truth, es- 
pecially the truths of Christianity, do 
not watit any support from our illibe- 
rality. Let the little bee guaixl its litde 
honey with its little sting ; perhaps its 
little life may depend a little while on 
that little nourishment. Let .the fierce 
bull shake his head, and nod his horn, 
and threaten his enemy, who seeks to 
eat his fiesh, and wear his coat, and 
live by bis de^ith: poor fellow !. Ins life 
is in danger ; 1 forgive his bellowing and 
his rage. But the Cliristran religion, — 
is that in danger ? and what human ef- 
foi-ts can render that true wlrich is false, 
that odious which is lovely ? Christiani- 

Qq 
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ty is in no clanger, and therefore it gives composed of the spirit of God ancl the 
its professors life and breath, and all opinion of men. These maxims occa- 
things, except a power of injuring sioned' their being called Libertinea, 
others. word has been used in an ill 

‘Tn fine, liberahty in the profession of sense ever since. This sect spread 
religion is a luise and innocmt policy, pi'incipally in Holland and - Brabant. 
The bigot lives at home ; a i-eptile he Their leaders were one Quintin, a Pi- 
crawled into existence, and there in his card, Pockesius, Ruftus, and another, 
hole he lurks a reptile still. A gener- called Chopin, who joined with Quintin, 
ous Christian goes out of his own party, and became his disciple. They obtain- 
associates with others and gains im- ed footing in France through the favour 
provement by all. It is a Persian pro- and protection of Margaret, queen of 
verb A liberal hand is better than a Navarre, and sister to Francis 1. and 
stronq’ arm. The dignity of Christianity found patrons in several of the refonn- 
is laetter supported by acts of liberality ed churches. 

tiian by accuracy of reasoning : but' Libertines of Geneva were a cabal of 
Avhen both go together, when a man of rakes rather than of fanatics ; for they 
senthnent can clearly state and ably de- made no pretence to any religious sys- 
fend his religious principles, and when tern, but pleaded only for the liberty of 
his heart is as generous as his principles leading voluptuous and immoral lives, 
are inflexible, he possesses strength and This cabal was composed of a certain 
beauty in an eminent degree.” See number of licentious citizens, who could 
Theol. Misc, vol. i. p. 39. not bear the severe discipline of Calvin. 

LIBERTINE, one who acts without There were also among them several 
restraint, and pays no regard to the pre- who were not only notorious for their 
ce] 3 ts of religion. dissolute and scandalous manper. of liv- 

LIBERTtNES, according to some, ing, but also for them atheistical impie- 
ivere such Jews as were free citizens of ty and contempt of all religion. To this 
Rome : they had a separate synagogue odious class belonged one Gniet, who 
at Jeiiisalem, and sundry of them con- denied the divinity of the Christian re- 
curred in the persecution of Stephen, ligion, the immortality of the sold, the 
Acts vi. 9. Dr. Guyse supposes that difference between moral good and evil, 
those who had obtained this privilege and rejected with disdain the doctrines 
by gift were called diberti (free men,) that are held most sacred among Chris- 
and those who had obtained it by pur- tians ; for which impieties he was gt last 
chase, libertini (made free,) in distmetion brought before the civil tribunal in the 
from original native free-men. Dr. year 1550, and condemned to death. 
Doddridge thinks that they were called LIBERTY denotes^ a state of ft-ee- 
Libertines as liaving been the children dom, in contradistinction to slavery or 
of fi-eed men, that is, of emancipated restraint. — 1. JVatural liberty, or liberty 
captives or staves. See Doddridge and of choice, is that in which our volitions 
Guyse on Acts vi. 9. are not determined by any foreign cause 

IdBERTINES, a religious sect which or consideration whatever offered to it, 
■irose in the year 1525, whose principal but by its own pleasure.— 2._ External 
tenets were, that the Deity was the sole liberty, or liberty of, action, is opposed 
operating cause in the mind of man, to a constraint laid on the executive 
and the immediate author of all human powers ; and consists in a power of ren- 
actions ; that, consequently, the distinc- dering our volitions effectual. — 3. Philo- 
tions of good and evil, which had been sophicul liberty consists in a prevailing 
established with regard to those actions, disposition to act according to the dic- 
were false and groundless, and that men tates of reason, i. e. in such a manner as 
could not, properly speaking, commit shall, all things considered, most ef- 
sin ; that religion consisted in the union fectually promote our happiness. — 4. 
of the spirit,, or rational soul, with the Moral liberty is said to be that in which 
Supreme Being; that all those vriio had there is no inteiposition of the will of a 
attained this happy union, by sublime superior being to prohibit or detemine 
contemplation and elevation of mind, our actions in any particular under con- 
were then allowed to indulge, 'without sideration. See Necessity, "Will. — 
exception or restraint, their appetites 5. Liberty of conscience is freedom from 
or passions; that all their actions and restraint in our choice pf, and judgment 
pursuits were then pei-fectly innocent ; about matters of religion. — 6. Spiritual 
and that, after the death of the body, liberty consists in freedom from the 
they were to be united ^o the Deity, curse of the moral law ; from the servi- 
They likewise said that Jesus Christ tude of the ritual ; from the love, power» 
was nothing but a mere je ne scat qvoi, 1 and guilt of sin ; from the dominion of 
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'.Sp.tri!! ; froir/ li'j conniptions of tlie 
ivcricl ; from the fear of death, and the 
v,-ifith to come ; from. vi. 14. Rom. viii. 

I . Gal. iii. 13. John viii, 36. Rom viii. 
21. Gal. V. 1. 1 Thess. i. 10. See arti- 
cles iYlATEraAi.isTS, Predkstina- 
Tioit, and Doddridge’s Lee. p. 50, vol. 
i. cct. JFatis’s FJiil. Jiss. .sec. v. p. 288 ; 
Jor. Ddivards on the Will ^ Locke on 
Und. Grove’s Mor Phil, sec. 18, 19. 

J. Palmer on Libertu of Man ; Mar- 
lin’s Queries and .Pem.^ on Iduman 
Liberty ; Chamock’s J Turks, p. 175, 
&c. vol. ii. j Sawin’s Sermons, vol. iii. 
ser. 4. 

LIE. See Lyixg, 

LIFE, a state of active existaice. — ^1. 
Human life is the continuance or dura- 
tion of our present state, and tvhich the 
Scriptures represent as short and vain. 
Job :-civ. 1, 2. Jam. iv. 14. — 2. Spiritual 
life consists in our being in the favour of 
God, influenced by a principle of grace, 
and living dependent on him. It is con- 
sidered as of divine origin, Col. iii. 4. 
hidden. Col. iii. 3. peaceful, Rom.'viii. 6. 
secure, John .x, 28.-3. Etemial life is 
that never-ending state of existence 
•which the saints shall enjoy in heaven, 
and is glorious, Col. iii. 4. holy. Rev. 
xxi. 27, and blissful, 1 Pet, i. 4. 2 Cor. 
iv, 17. See Heaven. 

LIGHT OF NATURE. See Na- 
ture. 

LIGHT DIVINE. See Knowledge, 
Religion. 

LITANY, a general supplication used 
in public worship to appease the wrath 
of the Deity, and to request those bless- 
ings a person wants. The word comes 
from the Greek airavEia, “supplication,” 
of ^iravEu, “Ibe.seech.” At first, the 
use of litanies was not fixed to any stated 
time, but v/ere onfr employed as exi- 
gencies required. They were observed, 
in imitation of the Nmevites, with ar- 
dent supplications and fastings, to avert 
the threatened judgments of fire, earth- 
quake, inundations, or hostile invasions. 
About the year 400, litanies began to 
be used in processions, tlie people walk- 
ing barefoot, and' repeating them with 
great devotion : and it is pretended 
that by this means several countries 
were delivered from great calamities. 
The days on which they were used 
were caUed Rogation days ; these were 
^pointed by the canons of different 
councils, till it was decreed by the 
council of Toledo, that they should be 
used every month throughout the year; 
and thus, by degrees, they capie to be used 
■v^eekly on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
the ancient stationary days for fasting. 
To these days > the nibn'c of the churcli 


of England has added Sunday’s, as being 
the, greatest day for assemblin,g at divine 
service. Before tlie last review of the 
common prayer, .the litany was a dis- 
tinct service by itself, and used some- 
times after the morning prayer was 
over ; at present it is_ made one office 
with the morning service, beuig ordered 
to be read after the third collect for 
gi-ace, instead of the intercessional 
prayers in the daily service. 

LITURGY denotes all the ceremo- 
nies in general belonging to divine ser- 
vice. 'I'he Avord comes from the Greek 
A£iT 8 y 7 ia, “service, public ministry,” 
formed of i.eito;, “public,” and Ejyoi',. 
“work.” In a more restrained signifi- 
cation, liturgy is used amoiyg the Ro- 
manists to signify the mass, and among 
us tjie common ]ira.yer. All who .have 
written on litur.gies agree, that, in pri- 
mitive daj’s, divine service Avas excced-> 
ingly simple, clogged Avith a A'eiy fcAV 
ceremonies, and consisted of but a small 
number of prayers ; but, by degrees, 
they increased the numlier of ceremo- 
nies, and added ncAv pra)'-ers, to make 
the office look more aAvful and vengra- 
l)le to the people. At length, things 
Avere carried to such a pitch, that a ro- 
gulation became necessary ; and it wa.s 
found necessary to put the service and 
the manner of jierforming it into Avrit- 
ing, and this Avas Avhat they called a li- 
tur.gjL Liturgies have been different at 
different times and in different countries. 
We have the liturgy of St. Chrysostom > 
of St. Peter, the Armenian litui’gy, Gal- 
lican liturgy, Sec. Sic. “The propei- 
ties required in a public liturgy,” says 
Paley, “are these it must be compen- 
dious ; express just conceptions of the 
divine attributes ; recite such Avants as 
a congregation are likely to feel, and no 
other ; and contain as feAv controverted 
propositions as possible.” The liturgy 
of the church of England Avas compos- 
ed in the year 1547, and established in 
the second year of king EdAvard VI. In 
the fifth year of this king it Avasreviewed, 
because some things Avere, contained in 
that liturgy Avhich shcAved a compliance 
Avith the supcr.stition of those times, and 
some excejitions Avere taken against it 
by some letirned men at home, and by 
Calvin abroad. Some alterations Avere 
mqde in it, Avhich. consisted in adding 
the general confession ‘and. absolution, 
and the communion to begin Avith the 
ten commandments. The use of oil in 
confirmation and extreme unction Avas 
left out, and also pravers for souls de- 
parted, and Avhat related to a belief of 
Christ’s real presence in the eucharist. 
This liturgy, .so reformed, was establi.shr 
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etl by the nets of the 5th and 6th Ed- 
ward VJ. cajj. 1. However, it Avas abo- 
lished by queen Mary, who enacted, 
that the service should stand as it Avas 
most commonly used in the last year of 
the reign of king Henry VIII. — ^'fhat of 
EdAvard YI. Avas re-established, Avith 
some alterations, by Elizabeth. Some 
farther alterations Avere introduced, in 
consequence of the revieAV of the com- 
mon prayer book, by order of kuAg 
James, in the first year of his reign, par- 
ticularly in the office of private bap- 
tism, in' several rubrics, and other pas- 
sages, Avitk the addition of five or six 
neAv prayers and thanksgivings, and all 
that part of the catechism Avhich con- 
tains the doctrine of the sacraments. 
The book of common prayer, so altered, 
remained in force from the first year 
of king James to the fourteenth of 
Charles II. The last revicAV of the li- 
turgy Avas in the year 1661. Many sup- 
jAlications have been since made' for a 
rcvicAVj but Avithout success. JBuiff- 
liam^s Orig. Jiccl. b. 13 ; Broug/iton^s 
Diet- Bennett, Robinson, and Clarkson, 
on Litiirg. jiassini ; A Letter to a Dis- 
senting Minister on the Mxfiediency of 
Forms, ■dx\ABrekelks Ansiver ; Rogers’s 
Lectures on the Liturgy oj the Church 
of Fngland ; Biddul'jih’s Essays 07 i 
the Litui'gy : Orton’s Letters, vol. i. p. 
16,24. 

LIVERPOOL LITURGY, a litur- 
gy so called from its first publication at 
Liveipool. It Avas composed by seme 
of the Presbyterians, Avho, growing 
weary of extempore prayer, thought a 
form -more desiraule. It made its ap- 
pcai’ance in 1752. Mr. Ortin says of it, 
“ It is scarcely a Christian Liturgy. In 
the collect the name of Christ is hardly 
mentioned ; and the Spirit is quite ban- 
ished from it.” It Avas little lietter than 
a deistical composition. Orton’s Letters, 
vol. i. p. '80, 31. Bogue and Bennett’s 
Hist, of Diss. vol. iii. p. 342. 

LOLLARDS, a religious sect, difler- 
ing in many points from the church of 
Rome, Avhicli arose in Germany about 
file beginnmg of the fourteenth century; 
so called, as many Avriters have imagin- 
ed, from Walter Lollard, Avho began to 
dogmatize in 1315, and Avas burnt at 
Cologne ; though others think that Lol- 
lard Avas no surname, but merely a term 
of reproach applied to all heretics Avho 
concealed the poison of error under the 
appearance of piety. 

'Phe monk ot Canterbury derwes the 
evigin of the Avord lollard among us 
fibrn lolium, “a tjire, ” as if the Lol- 
lards Avere the tares soAvn in Christ’s 
vineyard. Abelly says, that the Avord 
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sig-nifies “praising God,” from the Ger- 
man lobe^i “to praise,” and herr, 
“lord;” because the Lollards employed 
themselves in traA'elling about from 
place to place, singing psalms and 
hymns. . Others, -much to the same pur- 
pose, derive lollhard, hdlhard, ur loflert, 
Lullert, as it Avas Avritten by the ancient 
Germans, from the old Gennan Avorcl 
lullpi, lollen, or lallen, and the tenni- 
nation hard, Avith Avhich many of the 
high Dutch Avords end. Lollen signi- 
fies “to sing with a Ioav voice,” and 
therefore lollard is a singer, or one Avho 
frequentfr sings^; and in the' vulgar 
tongue of the Germans it denotes a per- 
son Avho is continually praising God 
Avith • a song, or singing hymns to his 
honom*. 

The Alexians or Cellites Averc called 
Lollards, because they Avere public 
singers, Avho niade it their business to 
inter the bodies of those avIaq died of the 
plague, and sang a dirge over them, in 
a mouniful and indistinct tone, as they 
carried them to the grave. .The name 
Avas afterAvat'ds assumed by persons that 
dishonoured it, for Ave find among those 
Lollards Avhq made extraordinary pre- 
tences to religion, and spent the great- 
est part of their time- in meditation, 
prayer, and such acts of pict}'-, there 
Avere nyany abominable hjmocrites, Avho 
entertained the most ridiculous opinions, 
and concealed the most enormous vices 
under the specious mark of this extra- 
ordinary profession. Many injurious 
asjiersions Avere therefore propagated 
against those Avho assumed this name 
by the priests and monks.; so that, bv 
degrees, any persons Avho covered here'- 
sies or crimes under the apjiearance of 
piety Avas called a Lollard. Thus the 
nam'e Avas not used to denote any one 
particular sect, but Avas formerly com- 
mon to all persons or sects Avho Avere 
supposed to be guilty of impiety tOAvards 
God or the church', under an external 
profession of great piety. HoAvever, 
many societies,’- consisting both of men 
and Avomcn, under the name of Lollards,' 
Averc formed in most parts of Gennany 
and Fliuiders, and Avere supported part- 
ly by their manual labours, and partly 
by the charitable donations of pious per- 
sons. The magistrates and inhabitant’ 
of the toAvns Avhere these brethren and 
.sisters resided gave them particular 
marks of favour and protection, on ac- 
count of their great usefulness to the 
sick and needy. They Ave're thus siqi- 
ported against their malignant rivals-, 
and obtained many papal constitutions, 
by Avhich their institute Avas confirmed, 
their persons exempted from die cog- 
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mzauce of the inquisitor, and subjected 
entireiu to the jurisdiction, of the bishops ; 
ljut as these measures were insuffi- 
cient to secure them from molestation, 
Charles duke of Burgundy, in the year 
1472, obtained a solemn bull from Sex- 
tus IV. ordering thqt the Cellites, or 
Lollards, should be ranked among the 
religious orders, and delivered from 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. And 
pope Julius II. granted them still greater 
privileges, in the year 1506. _ hlosheim 
informs us, that many societies of this 
kind are- still subsisting at Cologne, and 
in the cities of Flanders, though they 
have evidently departed from their an- 
cient rules. 

Lollard and his followei-s rejected the 
sacriiice of the imuis, extreme unction, 
and penances for sin ; arguing that 
Christ’s sufljerings were sufficient. He 
is likewise said to have set aside bap- 
tism, as a thing of no effect ; and repen- 
tance as not absolutely necessaiy. Stc. 
Ill England, the followers ofWi'cklifie 
were called, by way of reproach, Lol- 
lards, from the supposition that there 
was some affinity between some of their 
tenets ; though others arc of opinion that 
the English Lollards came from Ger- 
manv. See Wickliffites. 

LONG SUFFERING OF GOD. 
See Patience of God. 

LORD, a term properly denoting one 
who, has dominion. Applied to God, 
the supreme governor and disposer of 
all things. See God. 

LORD’S DAY. See Sabbath. 
LORD’S NAME TAKEN IN 
VAIN, consists, first, in' using it lightlij 
or rashly, in exclamations, adjurations, 
and appeals in common conversation. — 
2. Hijjiocritically, in our pi-ayers, thanks- 
givings, 6cc. 3. SiiJicrstiliouslij, as 

when the Israelites earned the, ark to 
the field of battle, to render them suc- 
cessful against the Philistines, 1 Sam.iv. 
o, 4. — 4. Wantonly, in swearing by him, 
or creatures in his stead. Matt. v. 34, 37. 
—5. Jbii^rily, or sportfully cursing, and 
devoting ourselves or others to'mischfef 
and damnation. — 6. Perjuring' ourselves, 
attesting that which is false, Mai. iii. 5. 
— 7. Blasfihemously reviling God, or 
causing others to do so, Rom. ii. 24. 
Perhaps there is no sin more common 
as to the practice, and less thought of 
as to the guilt of it, than this. Nor is it 
thus common with the vidgar only, but 
with those who call themselves tvise, 
humane, and moral. They tremble at 
the idea of murdei-, theft, adultery, &c. ! 
while they forget that .the same law j 
which prohibits the commission of these | 
crime.s, dops, with equal force, forbiffil 


that of profaning his name. No man, 
thei‘cfore,_w'hatever his sense, abilities, 
or profession may be, can be held guilt- 
less, or be exonerated 'from the charge 
of being a wicked man, while he lives 
in the habitnal violation of this part of 
God’s sacred law. A very celebrated 
female writer justly observes, that “ It 
is utterly inexcusable ; it has none of 
the palliatives of tcmjitation v/hich othei 
vices plead, and in that respect stands 
distinguished from all others both in its 
nature and degree of guilt. Like many 
other .sins, however, it is at once cause 
and effect ; it Jiroceeds from w;m_t of 
love and reverence to the best of Beings, 
and causes the want of that love both in 
themselves and others. This species of 
proftmeness is not only swearing, but, 
perhaps, in some respects, .swearing of 
the worst soi't ; as it is a direct breach 
of an express command, and offends 
against the very letter of that law' which 
says, in so many words, “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
A ain.” It offends against politeness and 
good breeding, for those who commit it 
little think ot the pain they are inflict- 
ing on the sober mind, which is deeply 
wounded when it hears the holy name 
it loi es dishonoured ; and it is as con- 
ti'ary to good breeding to give pain, as 
it is to true piety to be profane. It is 
astonishing that the refined and elegant 
should not reprobate this practice for its 
coarseness and vulgarity, as much as 
the pious abhor it for its sinfulness. 

“1 would endeavour to give some 
faint idea of the grossness of this ofi’ence 
by an analogy, (oh! how inadequate !) 
w'ith which the feeling heart, even 
though not seasoned >vith religion, may 
yet be touched. To such I' would ear- 
nestly say — Suppose you had some be- 
loved friend, — to put the case still more 
-Strongly, a departed friend, — a revered 
parent, perhaps, — whose image never 
occurs Avithoiit awakening in your bosom 
.sentiments of tender love and lively gra- 
titude ; hoAv would you feel if you heard 
this honoured name bandied about ivith 
unfeeling familiarity and indecent le- 
vity ; or, at best, thrust into every pause 
of speech as a A'ulgjjr expletive r — Does 
not your affectionate heart recoil at the 
thought } And yet the hallowed name 
of your truest Benefactor, your heaven- 
ly Father, your lie.st Friend, to whom 
you are indebted for all you enjoy ; who 
gives you those Veiq friends in whom 
you so much delight, chose very talents 
with which you dishonour him, those 
very orgtms of speech evith which you 
blaspheme him, is treated with an ir- 
reverence, a contempt, a wantonness, 
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with which you cannot bear the very 
thought or mention-of ti'eating a hunum 
friend. His name is impiously, is unfeel- 
iiigly, is ungratefiilly singled out as the 
object of decided Irreverence, of sys- 
tematic contempt, of thoughtless levity. 
His sacred name is used indiscriiuinately 
to express anger, joy, gi'ief, surprise, im- 
patience ; and^, what is almost still more 
unpardonable than all, it is wantonly 
used as a mere unmeaning expletive, 
which, being excited by no temptation, 
can have nothing to extenuate it ; which, 
causing no emotion, can have nothing 
to recommend it, unless it be the plea- 
sure of the sin.” Mrs. More on IMu- 
cation, vol. ii. p. 87 ; GUI's Body of^ 
Div. vol. iii. p. 427 ; Brown’s System of 
Jieliq-. p. 526. 

LORD’S PRAYER, is that -which 
our Lord gave to his disciples on the 
Mount. According to what is said in the 
.sixth chapter of Matthew, it was given 
as a directory but from Luke xi. 1. 
some argue that it was given as ^ form. 
Some have urged that the secon'd and 
fourth petition of that prayer could be 
intended only for a temporaiy use ; but 
it is answered, taut such, a sense may 
be put upon those petitions as shall suit 
all ''Christians in aU ages ; for it is al- 
ways our duty to pray that Christ’s 
kingdom may be advanced in the world, 
and to profe’ss our daily dependence on 
God’s providential care. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to believe that Christ 
'meant that his people should always use 
this as a set form ; for, if that had been 
the case, it would not have been vaiied 
as it is by the two evangelists. Matt. vi. 
Luke XI. It is true, indeed, that they 
both agree in the main, as to the sense, 
yet not in the express words ; and the 
doxology which Matthew gives at large 
is wholly left out in Luke. Ahd, besides, 
we do not find that the disciples ever 
used it as a form. It is, however, a most 
excellent summary of prayer, for its 
bi’evity, order, and matter ; and it is 
very lawful and laudable to make use of 
any single petition, or the whole of it, 
provided a formal and superstitious use 
of it be avoided. — That great zeal, as 
one observes, which is to be found in 
some Christians eitlifer for or against it, 
is to be lamented as a weakness ; and it 
will become us to do all that we can to 
promote on each side more moderate 
sentiments concerning the use of it. See 
Doddridge’s Lectures, lec. 194 ; Bar- 
row’s Works, vol. i. p. 48 ; Archbishofi 
Leighton’s Eoclilanation of it ; West on 
the^Lord’s Prayer ; Gill’s Body of Di- 
■vinity, vol. iii- p. 362, 8vo. Fordijee on 
FAification by Public Lustrurtion, p. 


11, 12 ; Meydham’s Fx-Jiositlor. of th" 
Lord’s Prayer.- 

LORD’S SUPPER is an ordinanc-. 
which our Saviour instituted as a com- 
memoration of his death and .sufferings. 
1. It is called a sacrament, that is, a sign 
and an oath. An, outward and visible 
sign of an in^yard and spiritual gi'ace ; 
an oath, by which we bind our souls 
with a bend unto the Lord. Some, how- 
ever, reject this term as not being scrip- 
tural ; as likewise the idea of swearing 
or vowing to the Lord. See "V ow. — 2. It 
is called the Lord’s Supper, because it 
was first instituted in the evening, and 
at the close of the Passover supper ; and 
because we therein feed upon Clu-ist, 
the breatj of life, Rom. iii. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 
— 3. It is called the communion, as here 
in we have communion with Christ, and 
with his people, 1 Cor. xii., 13. x. 17. — 
4. It is called the eucharist, a thanks- 
giving, because Christ, in the institution 
of it, gave thanks,- 1 Cor. xi. 24. and be- 
cause we, in the participation of it, must 
give thanks likewise. — 5.. It is called 'a 
feast, and by some a feast upon a sacri- 
fice (though not a sacrifice itself,) in al- 
lusion to the custom of the Jews feast- 
ing upon their sacrifices, 1 Cor. x. 18. ' 

As to the nature of this ordinance, we 
may observe, that, in participating of 
the bread and wine, we do not consider 
it as expiatory, but, 1. Asa commemo- 
rating ordinance. We are here tp re- 
member the p.erson, love, and death of 
Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 24. — 2. A confessing 
ordina7ice. We hereby profess our e.s- 
tcem for Christ, and dependence upon 
him. — 3. A comimmicating oj'dinance: 
blessingo of grace are here communica- 
ted to us. — 4. A covenanting ordinance. 
God, in and by this ordinance, as it 
were, declares that he is ours, and we 
by it declare to be Ms. — 5. A standing 
ordinance, for it is to be observed to the 
end of time, iCor. xi. 26. It seems to be 
quite an indifferent thing, what bread is 
used in this ordinance, or what coloured 
wine, for Christ took that which wa,s' 
readiest. The eating of the bread and 
drinking of the wine being always con- 
nected in Christ’s example, they ought 
never to be separated : wherever one is 
given, the other should not be witlihekl. 
This bread and wine are not changefl 
into the real body and blood of Christ, 
but are only emblems thereof. See 
Tr-^nsubstantiation. 

The subjects of this ordinance should 
be such as make a credible profession 
of the Gospel : the ignorant, and those 
whose lives ar^ immoral, have no-right 
to it ; nor should it ever be administer- 
ed as a test of civil obedience, for tliis 
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is perverting the design of it. None but 
tiTje believers can approach it with 
profit ; )’et we cannot exclude any who 
niakc a credible profession, for God 
only is the judge ot the heart, white we 
can only act according to outward ap- 
' pcarances. 

Much has been stvid respecting the 
Hme of administering it. boine plead 
for the morning, others the afternoon, 
and some for the evening ; whibh latter, 
indeed, was the time of the first celebra- 
tion of it, and is most suitable to a sup- 
per. How often it is- to Ije observed, 
cannot be precisely asccrtaiiied from 
Scripture. Some have been fin- keep- 
ing it every day in the week ; othei-s four 
times a week ; some every Lord’s day, 
which many think is neare.st the apos- 
tolic practice, Acts xx. 7. Others have 
kept it three times a year, and some 
once a year ; but the most common is 
once a month. ' It evidently appearsi 
however, both from Scripture, 1 Cor. xi. 
‘26. and from the nature of the ordinance, 
that it ought to be frequent. 

yh to the /losture : Dr. Doddridge 
justly observes, that it is greatly to be 
lamented that Christians have pervert- 
ed an ordinance,. intended as a pledge 
and means of their mutual union, into an 
occasion of discord and contention, by 
laying such a disproportionate sti-ess on 
the manner iii wltich it is to be adminis- 
tered, and the hosturc in which it is to 
be received. As to the_ latter, a table 
posture seems most eligible, c as having 
Been used by Christ and his apostles, 
and being peculiarly suitable to the 
notion of a sacred feast ; and kneeling, 
^vhich was never introduced into the 
church till transubstantiation was re- 
ceived, may prove an occasion of super- 
stition. Nevertheless, provided it benot 
ab.solutely imiiOsed as a term of com- 
munion, It will be the part of Christian 
candour to acquiesce in the use of it in 
others by whom it is prefciTcd. It ap- 
pears that standing was at least .fre- 
quently used in the Christiiui church, 
viz. always on the Lord’s day, and be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
manner in which this oi'dinance is ad- 
ministered, both in the church of Eng- 
land, and among Protestant Dissenters, 
is so well known, that we need say no- 
thing of it here. 

We will only subjoin a few directions 
in what frame of mind we should attend 
upon this ordinance. It should be with 
sorrow for our past sins, and easiness 
and calmness of afiection, free from the 
disorders and ruffles of passion ; with a 
holy awe and reverence of the Divine 
Majesty, yet with a gracious confidence 


and earnest desires toward God; with 
raised expectations; prayer, joy, and 
thanksgiving, and love to all men. When 
coming from it, we should admire the 
condescensions of divine grace; watch 
against the snares of Satan^ and the al- 
lurements of the world; rejoice in the 
finished work of Christ, depend uj'on 
the gracious influence of the Spirit, that 
we may keep up a sense of the divine 
favour, and be longing for heaven, where 
we hope at last to join the general as- 
sembly of the first-bom. 

The advantages arising from the fiar- 
ticijiation of the Lord’s su/ijier are nu- 
merous. 1. It is a mean of strengthenmg 
our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. — 2. It, 
aflbrds great consolation and joy. — 3. It 
increases love. — 4. It has a tendency to 
enlighten our minds in the mystery of 
godliness. — 5. It gives ns an utter aver- 
sion to all kinds of sin, and occasions a 
heartt' grief for it. — 6. It has a tendency 
to excite and strengthen all holy desires 
in us. — 7. It renews our obligations to 
our Lord and Master. — 8. It binds the 
souls of Christians one to another, See 
Case’s Sermo7is, ser. 7 ; and Henry 
Larle, Doolittle, Grove, and Robertson, 
on the Lord's Su/i/ier; Dr. Owen’s, 
Charnock’s, Dr. Cndworth’s, Mr. Wil- 
let’s. Dr. Worthington’s, Dr. Watts’s, 
Bisho/i Warburton’s, Bisho/i Cleaver’s, 
and Dr. Bell’s, Pieces on the Subject. 
A variety of other treatises, explana- 
tory of the nature and design of the 
Lord’s supjier, may be seen m almost 
any catalogue. 

I..OT i.s a mutual agreement to deter- 
mine an uncertain event, no other ways 
determinable, by an ap])eal to the pro- 
vidence of God, on casting or throwing 
something. This is a dec'isory lot, Prov. 
xvi. 33. xviii. 18. The matter, there- 
fore, to be determined, in order to avoid 
guilt, slmuld be important, and no other 
possible way left to determine it; and 
the manner of making the appeal so- 
lemn and grave, if we would escape the 
guilt of taking tlie name of God in vain. 
Wantonly, without necessity, and in a 
ludicrous manner, to make tliis appeal, 
must be therefore highly blameable. 
And if thus the decisory lot, when wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily employed, be 
criminal, equally, if not moi-e so, must 
the dwinatorij lot Ije, which is employ- 
ed for discovering the will of God : this 
being no mean. of God’s appointment, 
nmst be superstitious, and the height of 
presumykion. 

LOVE consists in approbation olj and 
inclination towards an object that ap- 
pears to us as good. It has been distin- 
guished into, i. Love of esteem, which 
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arises from the mere ‘consideration of 
some excellency in an object, and be- 
longs either to persons or things. — 2. 
Love of benevolence, ivhich is an incli- 
nation to seek the happiness or welfare 
of any thing. — 3. Love of complacence, 
which arises from the consideration of 
any object agreeable to us, and calcu- 
lated to afford us pleasure. 

LOVE TO GOD is a divine princi- 
ple implanted in the mind by the Hoi}'' 
Spirit, whereby we reverence, esteem, 
desire, and delight in Him as the chief 
good. It includes a knowledge of his na- 
tural excellences, Ps. viii. l. and a con- 
sideration of his goodness to us, 1 John 
iv. 19. Nor can these two ideas, I think, 
be well separated; for, however some 
ipay argue that genuine love to God 
should ai’ise only from a sense of his 
amiableness, yet I think it will be diffi- 
cult to conceive how it can exist, ab- 
stracted from the jdea of his relative 
goodness. The passage last referred to 
IS to the point, and the -representations 
given us of the pi'aises of the saints in 
heaven accord with the same senti- 
ment : “ Thou art worthy, for thoti hast 
redeemed us by thy blood,” Rev." v. 9. 
See Sei.f-Lovis. “ Love to God is a 
subject,” says bishop Porteus, “ which 
concerns us to inquire carefully into the 
time nature of. And it concerns us the 
more, because _ it has been unhappily 
brought into disrepute by the extrava- 
gant conceits of a few devout enthusiasts 
concerning it. Of these, some have 
treated the love of God in so refined a 
way, and carried it to such heights of 
seraphic ecstacy and rapture, that com- 
inon minds jnust for ever despair of 
either following or understanding them ; 
whilst others have described it m such 
warm and indelicate terms as are much 
better suited to the grossness of eai’thly 
passion than the purity of spiritual af- 
fection. 

“But the accidental excesses of this 
holy sentiment can be no just argument 
against its general excellence andmtility. 

“We know that even friendship it- 
self has sometimes been abused to the 
most unworthy purposes, and led men to 
the commission of the most atrocious 
crimes. Shall we, therefore, utterly dis- 
card that generous passion, and consider 
it as nothing more than the unnatural 
fervour of a romantic imagination? 
Every heart revolts against so wild a 
thought ! and why, then, must we suffer 
the love of God to be banished out of 
the world, because it has been some- 
times improperly represented or indis- 
creetly exercised? _ It is not either from 
the visionary mystic, the sensual fana- 


tic, or the frantic zealot, but from tne 
plain word of God, that we are to take 
our ideas of this divine sentiment. There 
we find it described in all its native pu- 
rity and _ simplicity. The marks by 
which it is there distinguished contain 
nothing enthusiastic or extravagant.” It 
may be considered, 1. As sincere. Matt, 
xxii. _36, ,38.-2. Constant, Rom. viii.— 
3. Universal of all his attributes, com- 
mandments, ordinances, &c. — i. Pro- 
gi-essiye, 1 Thess. v. 12. 2 Thess. i. 3. 
Eph. iii. 19. — 5. Superlative, Lam. iii. 
24. — 6.' Eternal, Rom. viii. This love 
manifests itself, 1. In a desire to be like 
God. — 2. In making his glo^ the su- 
preme end of our actions, 1 Cor. xi. 31. 
— ;-3. In delighting in communion -with 
him, 1 John i. 3. — 4. In gi’ief under, the 
hidings^ of his face, .jlob, xxiii. 2.-5*. In 
relinquishing all that stands in opposi- 
tion to his will, Phil. iii. 8. — 6. In regard 
to his house, worship and ordinances, 
Ps. Ixxxiv. — 7. In love for his truth and 
people, Ps. cxix. John xiii. 35. — 8. By 
confidence in his promises, Ps. Ixxi. 1. 
— ^And, lastly, tur ohedience to his word, 
John xiv. 15. 1 John li. 3. Gill's Body of 
Div, p. 94. vol. iii. 8vo. Watts's Dis- 
courses on Love to God; Scott’s Ser?n, 
ser. 14 ; Bellamy on Religion, p. 2, and 
Signs of Counterfeit Love, p. 82 ; Bfi. 
Porteus's Sermons, vol. i. ser. 1. 

LOVE, BROTHERLY, is affection 
to our neighbours, and especially to the 
saints, prompting us to every act of 
kindness toward them. It does not, m- 
deed, consist merely in pity to and re- 
lief of others, 1 Cor. xiii. in love to our 
benefactors onty, and those who are re- 
lated to us. Matt. v.'46, 47. It must flow 
from love to God, and extend to all 
mankind ; yea, we are required by the 
highest authority to love even our ene- 
mies, Matt. V. 44. not so as to counte- 
nance them in their evil actions, but to 
forgive the injuries they have done to 
us. Love to good men, also, must be 
particularly cultivated, for it is the com- 
mand of Christ, John xiii. 34 ; they be- 
long to the same Father and family. 
Gal. vi. 10 ; we hereby give proof of pur 
discipleship, John xiii. 35. The exam- 
ple of Christ should allure us to it, 1 
John iii. 16. It is creative of a variety of 
pleasing sensations, and prevents a thou- 
sand evils; it is the greatest of all graces, 
1 Cor. xiii. 13. — It answers the end of 
the law, 1 Tim. i. 5 ; resembles the in- 
diabitants of a' better world, and with- 
out it every other attainment is of no 
avail, 1 Cor. xiii.- This love should show 
itself by praying for our brethren, Eph. 
vi. 18 ; bearing one another’s burdens, 
by assisting and relieving each other. 
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Oul. V!. 2. By forbearing with one ano- 
ilier, Col. iii. 13. By reproving and ad- 
moaibhing in the spirit of meekness, 
xxvii. 5 , 6. By establishing each 
(jcliL-rin the truth; by conversation, ex- 
Ini tation, and stirring up one another to 
the several duties of religion, both pub- 
lic and pi-ivatc, Jude 20, 21. Heb. x. 24, 
25. Sec Cn.tRiTY. 

LOVE OF GOD, is either liis natu- 
ral delight in that which is good. Is. Ixi. 
8. or that especial affection he bears to 
his people, 1 John iv. 19. Not that he- 
possesses the passion of love as. we do ; 
but it implies his absolute purpose and 
vs'ill to deli\-er, bless, and save his peo- 
ple. The love of God to his people ap- 
jiears in his all-wise designs and plans 
for their happiness, Eph. iii. 10. — 2. In 
rhe choice or them and determination 
to sanctify and glorify tnem, 2 Thess. ii. 

1 3. — 3. In the gift of his Son to die for 
them, and redeem them from sin, death, 
and hell, Rom. va 9. John iii. 16. — 4. In 
tlie revelation of his will, and the decla- 
ration of his promises to them, 2 Pet. i. 
4. — 5. In the awful punishment of theii- 
enemies. Ex. xix. 4.-6. In his actual 
conduct towards them ; in supporting 
them in life, blessing them in death, and 
oringing them to glory, Rom. viii. 30, 
&c. Rom. vi. 23. The properties of this 
love may be considered as, 1. Everlast- 
ing, Jer.' xxxi. 3. Eph. i. 4.-2. Immu- 
table, Mai. iii. 6. Zeph. iii. 17. — 3. Free ; 
neither the stifferings of Christ nor the 
merits of men are the cause, but his 
own good pleasure, John iii. 16. — 4. Great 
and unspeakable, Eph. ii. 4, 6. iii. 19. 
Psal. xxxvi. 7. 

LOVE, Family of. A sect that arose 
in Holland, in the' sixteenth century, 
founded by Henry Nicholas, a West- 
phalian. _ He maintained that he had a 
commission from heaven to teach men 
that the essence of religion consisted in 
the feelings of divine love; that all other 
theological tenets, whether they related 
to objects of faith, or modes of worship,' 
were of no sort of moment ; and, con- 
sequently, that it was a matter of the 
most perfect indifference what opinions 
Christians ‘entertained concerning the 
divine nature, provided their hearts 
burned with the pure and sacred flame 
of piety and love. 

LOVE OF THE WORLD. See 
WORI.D. 

LOVE FEASTS. See Ag-ap.e. 

LOW CHURCHMEN, those who 
disapprqyed of the schism made in the 
church by the non-jurors, and who dis- 
tinguished theinselves by their modera- 
tion towards Dissenters, and were less - 
ardent iirextending the limits of eccle- 
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siastical authonty. See High Church- 
men. 

LUCIANISTS, or Lucanists, a 
sect so called from Lucianus, or Luca- 
nus, a heretic of the second century, be- 
ing a disciple of Marcion, whose errors 
he followed, adding some new ones to 
them. Epiphanius says he abandoned 
Marcion, teaching that people ought 
not to marl’)-, for fear of enriching tlie 
Creator; and yet other authors mention, 
that he held this error in common with 
Marcion and other Gnostics. He denied 
the immortality of the soul, asserting it 
to be material. 

There was another sect of Lucianists, 
who apiieared some time after the Ari- 
ans. They taught, that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that he had 
the name even before he begot the Son, 
as having in him the power and faculty 
of generation ; and in this manner they 
accounted for the eternity of the Son. 

LUCIFERTANS, a sect who adher- 
ed to the schism of Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagliara, in the fourth century, who was 
I banished by the emperor Constantins, 
for having defended the Nicene doctrine 
concerning the tlu’ee persons in the 
Godhead It is said, also, that they be- 
lieved the soul to be corpoi-eal, and to 
be_ transmitted from the father to the 
childi^en. The Lucifei'ians were nume- 
rous jn G.aul, Spain, Egyqrt, See. I'he 
occasion of this scliism was, that Luci- 
fer would not allow any acts he had 
done to be abolished. There were but 
two Luciferian bishops, but a great num- 
ber of priests and deacons. The Luci- 
ferians' bore a great aversion to the 
Arians. 

LUKEWARMNESS, applied to the 
affections, indifference, or want of ardor. 
In respect to religion, hardly any thing 
can be more culpable than this spirit. — 
If there be a God possessed of unspeak- 
able rectitude in his own nature, and 
unbounded goodness towards his crea- 
tures, what cait be more inconsistent 
and unbeconiing than to be frigid and 
indifferent in our devotions to him ? 
Atheism, in some respects, cannot be 
worse tlian lukewarmness. 'Fhe Atheist 
disbelieves the existence of a God, and 
thei’etore caiinot vvorship him at all ; 
the lukewarm owns the existence, sove- 
reignty, and goodness of the Supreme 
Being, but denies him that fervour of 
affection, that devotedness of heart, and 
acth'ity of service, which the excellen- 
cy oi his_ nature demands, and the an 
thority of his word requires. Such a 
character, therefore, is rraresented as 
absolutely loathsome to God, and ob- 
noxious to his wrath. Rev in. 15, 16., 

Rr 
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The general eigns of a lukewarm s/ii- 
rit are such as these: Neglect of pri- 
vate prayer; a preference of worldly 
to religious company; a lax_ attendance 
on public ordinances ; omission or cai’e- 
less perusal of God’s word ; a zeal for 
some appendages of religion, while lan- 
guid about religion itself ; a backward- 
ness to promote the cause of. God in 
the world, and a rashness pf spirit in 
censuring those who are desirous to be 
useful. 

If we inquire the causes of such a 
spirit, we shall find them to be — ^world- 
ly prosperity; the influence of carnal 
relatives and acquaintances : indulgence 
of secret sins ; the fear of man ; and 
sitting under an unfaithful ministry. 

7'he inconsistency of it ajipears if we 
consider, that it is highly unreasonable; 
dishonourable to God ; incompatible 
with the genius of the Gospel; a barrier 
to improvement; a death-blow to use- 
fulness ; a direct opposition to the com- 
mands of Scripture ; and tends to the 
greatest misery. 

To overcome such a state of mind, we 
should consider how offensive it is to 
God : how inconginous with the very 
idea and nature of tine religion ; how 
injurious to peace and felicity, of mind ; 
hew ungrateful to Jesus Christ, whose 
Avhole life was labour for us and our 
salvation; how gi-ievous to the Holy 
Spirit; how dreadful an example to 
those who have no religion; how un- 
like the saints of old, and even to our 
enemies in the worst of causes; how 
dangerous to our immortal souls, since 
it is indicative of our want of love to 
God, and ex])oses us to just condemna- 
tion, Amos vi. 1. ■ - ' 

LUTHERANS, those Christians who 
follow the opinions of Martin Luther, 
the celebrated reformer of the church, 
m the sixteenth century. In order 
that we may trace the rise and pro- 
gress of Lutheranism, we must here rc- 
ier to the life of Luther Jiimself. Lu- 
ther was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony, 
and born in 1483. Though his parents 
were poor, he received a learned edu- 
cation, during the progress of which he 
gave many uidications of uncommon 
vigour and acuteness of genius. .As liis 
■mind was naturally susce ptilile of serious 
impressions, and tinctured with some- 
what of that religious melancholy ■ivhich 
delights in the solitude and devotion of 
a' monastic life, he retired into a convent 
of Augustinian friars; where he ac- 
quired great reputation not only for 
piety,' but for love of knowledge, and 
unwearied application to study. The 
cause of this retirement is said to have 


been, that he was once stnick by light, 
ning, and his companion killed by his 
side by the same flash. He had been 
taught the scholastic philosophy which 
was in vogue in those days, aiid made 
considerable progress in it; but hap- 
pening to find a copy of the Bible which 
lay neglected in the library of his monas- 
tery, he applied himself to the study of 
it with such eagerness and assiduity, as 
■quite astonished the monks ; and in- 
creased his reputation for sanctity so 
much, that he was chosen, professor, 
first of philosophy, and afterwards of 
theology, m Wittemburg, on the Elbe, 
where Frederic, elector of' Saxony, had 
founded an university. 

While Luther continued to enjoy the 
highest reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing, Tetzel, a Dominican friar came to 
Wittemburg in order to publish indul- 
gences. Luther beheld his success with 
great concem ; and having first inveigh- 
ed against indulgences from the pulpit, 
he afterwards published ninety-five the- 
ses, containing his sentiments on that 
subject. These he proposed not as points 
fully established, but as subjects of- in- 
quiry and disputation. He appointed a 
day on which the leanied were invited 
to impugn them, either in person or by 
writing ; and to the whole he subjoined 
solemn protestations of his high respect 
for the apostolic see, and of his implicit 
submission to its authority. No opponent 
appeared at the time prefixed : the the- 
ses spread over Germany with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and were' read with the 
gi’eatest eagerness. 

Though Luther met with no opposi- 
tion for some little time after he oegan 
to publi.sh his new doctrines, it was not 
long before many zealous champions 
arose to defend those opinions with' 
which the wealth and power of the 
clergy were so strictly connected.' Their 
cause, however, was by no means pro- 
moted by these endeavours ; the people 
began to call in question even the au- 
thority of the canon law, and of the pope 
himself. The coui-t of Rome at first de- 
spised these new doctrmes and disputes ; 
but at last the attention of tire pope be- 
in,^ raised by the great success of the 
reformer, arid the complaints of his ad- 
versaries, Luther was summoned, in the 
month of July, 1.518, to appear at Rome, 
within sixty 'days, before the auditor of 
the chamber. One of Luther’s adversa- 
i-iesj named Prierius, who had written 
against him, wqs appointed to examine 
his doctrines, and to decidq concerning 
them. The pope wrote at the same 
time to the elector of Saxony, beseech- 
ing him not to protect a man whose he- 
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retical and profane tenets were so shock- 
iri;^ to pious e;-.i-s ; and enjoined the pro- 
vniciafof the A.tigustinians to check, by 
fiis authnritv, the rashness of an arro- 
gant monk,' which brought disgrace 
upon their order, and gave offence and 
distui’bance to the whole church. 

. From these letters, and the appoint- 
ment of His open enemy Prieriiis to be 
his judge, Luther easily saw what sen- 
tence he might expect at Rome; and 
therefore discovered the utmost solici- 
tude to have his cause tried in Germa- 
nv, and before a less suspected tribunal. 
He wrote a submissive letter to the 
jjope, in which he promised an unreserv- 
ed obedience to his will, for as yet he 
entertained no doubt of the divine ori- 
ginal of the pope’s authority; and, by 
the intercession of the other professors, 
Cajetan, the pope’s legate in Germany, 
was appointed to hear and determine 
tire cause. Luther appeared before him 
without hesitation ; but Cajetan thought 
It below his dignity to dispute the point 
^vith a person so'-much his inferior in 
rank; and therefore required him, liy 
virtue of the apostolic powers -with 
which he was clothed, to retract the er- 
rors wliich he had. uttered with i-egpd 
to indidgences anej. the nature of faith, 
and to abstain for the future from the 
publication of new and dangerous opi- 
nions ; and, at the last, forbade him to 
appear in his presence, unless he pro- 
mised to comply with what had been 
required of him. 

This haughty and violeht manner of 
proceeding, together with some other 
circumstances, gave Luther’s friends 
such strong reasons to suspect that even 
the imperial safe-conduct- would not be 
able to protect him from the legate’s 
IDOwer and i-esentment, that they pre- 
vailed on him secretly to withdraw from 
Augsbui’g, where he had attended the 
legate, and to ' return to his own coun- 
try. But before his departure, accord- 
ing to a form of which there had been 
soine examples, he prepared a solemn 
appeal from the legate, "ill-informed at 
that time concerning, his cause, to the 
pope, when he should receive more full 
intimation with respect to it. Cajetan, 
enr.aged at Luther’s abimpt retreat, and 
at the publication of his appeal, wrote 
to the' elector of Saxony, complaining of 
botii ; and requiring him, as he regarded 
the peace of tlie cliurch, or the authori- 
ty ot its head, either to send that sedi- 
tions monk a prisoner to Rome, or to 
banish him out of liis territories. Fre- 
deric had hitherto, from political mo- 
tives, protected Luther, as thinking he 
miglit be of use in checking the enor- 


mous power of the see of Rome ; and 
tliough all Germany resounded witli his 
fame, tiie elector liad never yet admit- 
ted him into his presence. But upon 
tills demand made by the cardinal, it oe- 
came necessary to'tlirow off some of iiis 
former reserve. He had been at great 
expense, and bestowed much attention 
on founding a new imivcrifity, an object 
of considerable impbrtance to every 
German prince ; and foreseeing how 
fatal a blow the removal of Lutlier 
would be to its reputation, he not qnly 
declined complying with either of the 
pope’s requests, but openly discovered 
great concern for Luther’s safety'. 

The situation of our i-eformer, in tlie 
mean time, became daily more and 
more alarming. He knew veiy well 
what were the motives which induced 
tlie elector to afford him protection, and 
that he could by no means depend on a 
continuance of his filendship. If lie 
•slioiild be olDliged to cjiiit Saxony'-, he 
had no other asylum, and must stand 
exposed to wliatever punishment the 
rage or bigotry of his enemies could in- 
flict ; and so ready were liis adversaries 
to condemn him, that he had been de- 
clared a heretic at Rome before tiie ex- 
piration of the sixty days allowed him 
in tlie citation for making his appear- 
ailce. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, he discovered no symptoms of ti- 
midity or remissness ; but continued to 
vindicate his own conduct and opinions, 
and to inveigh against tiiose of his ad- 
versaries with more vehemence tiian 
ever. Being convinced therefore, that 
the pope would soon proceed to the 
most violent measures against him, lie 
appealed to a general council, whicli he 
affirmed to be the representative of tiie 
Catholic churcli, and superior in po'wer 
to the pope, wlio, being a fallible man, 
might err, as St. Peter, the most perfect 
of his predecessors liad done. 

The court of Rome was equally assi- 
duous, in the mean time, to crush the 
author of tiiese new doctrines, Avhich 
gave them so much uneasiness. A bull 
Avas issued by the pope, of a date prior 
to Luther’s appeal, in Avhich he magni- 
fied the viitues of indulgences, and sub- 
jected to tiie heaviest ecclesiastical cen- 
sures all wiio presumed to teach a con- 
trary doctrine. Such a clear decision 
of the sovereign pontiff against him 
might have lieen very fatal to Luther’s 
cause, had pot tlie death of the emperor 
Maximilian, Avhicii happened on Janua- 
ry 17, 1519, contributed to give rnatter.s 
a different turn. Both the principles 
and interest of Maximilian had prompt- 
ed him to support the authority of the 
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of Rome; Ijut, in consequence of his 
death, the vicariate of that party of Ger- 
many ^s'hich is governed by the Saxon 
laws devolved to the elector of Saxony ; 
and, under the shelter of his friendly ad- 
ministration, Luther himself enjoyed 
tranquillity ; and his opinions took siich 
root in dilferent places, that they could 
never afterwards be eradicated. At the 
b.^une time, as the election of an empe- 
1‘or was a point more interesting to the 
pope (Leo X.) than a theological con- 
irover.sy which lie did not under.stand, 
and of which he could not foresee'the 
consequences, he was so extremelv soli- 
citous not to irritate a prince of such 
considerable inlluence in the electoral 
college ;is Frederic, that he discovered 
a great unwillingness to pronouiice the 
sentence of excommunication against 
Luther, which his adversaries continual- 
ly demanded with the most clamorous 
imi^mrlunity. 

1' rom the reason just now given, and 
Leo’s natural aversion to severe mea- 
sures, a suspension of proceeding against 
i.uther tool: jilace lor eighteen months, 
though ])erpetual negociations were car- 
ried on during this interval, in order to 
bring the matter to an amicable issue. 
'File manner in which these were con- 
ducted haying given our reformer many 
ijpportunities oNiliservingthe corniptioii 
of the court of Rome, its obstinacy in 
adlieriug to established errors, and its in- 
dilfereiice aliout tnith, however clearly 
])ropn,ed or strongly proved, he began, 
m IjJO, to utter some doubts with' re- 
gard to the divine original of the p.apal 
.uit'.mrity, which he publicly disputed 
with Fccius, one of his most learned 
and formidalile antagonists. The dis- 
jnite was indecisive, both jiarties claim- 
ing the victory ; but it must liave been 
very mortifying to the partizans of the 
Romish church to hear such an e.ssen- 
li.d point ot their doctrine publicly at- 
i.icked. 

The papal authority being once r.us- 
necled, Luther proceeded to push on 
ills inquiries and attacks from one do,'- 
triue to another, till at last he begun to 
shake the firmest foundations on wliich 
tlie wealth and power of the church 
were established. Leo then began to 
jierceive that there were no hopes of re- 
claiming such an incorrigible heretic, 
>iiid thereiore jirepared to nrcnounce 
the sentence of e.xcommunication against 
him. The college of cardinals was often 
assembled, in order to prejiare the sen- 
tence with due deliberation ; • and the 
ablest c.anonists were consulted how it 
might be exijressed with uncxcep- 
Uonuble formality. At last it w;is issued 
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on the 15th of June, 15120. Foity-on- 
propositions, extracted out of Luther’s 
■works, were therein condemned as he- 
1 etical,' scandalous, and offensive to pi- 
ous ears; all person^ were forbidden to 
read his writings, upon pain of excom- 
inunication ; such as had any of them 
m their custody were comn;anded to 
commit them to the flames; he himself, 
if he did not within sixty days publicly 
recant his errors, and b*urn his books, 
was iironounced an obstinate heretic, 
excommunicated, and delivered to Sa- 
tan tor the destruction of the flesh ; and 
all secular princes were required, un- 
der pain of incurring the same censure, 
to seize his person, that he might be 
punished as his crimes deserved. 

Luther was not in the least discon- 
certed by this sentence, which he had 
t()r some time expected. He renewed 
his ajipeal to this general council ; de- 
clared the jmjie to be that antichrist or 
maiy ot sin whose appearance is fore 
told in the New '1 estament; declaimed 
against his tyranny with greater vehe- 
mence tlian ever ; and at last, by way 
of rytaliation, jiaving assembled all the 
protessors and students in the university 
ot \\ itlcmburg, witli great pomp, and 
111 tlie presence of a vast multitude of 
.spectators, lie cast the volumes of the 
canon law, together with the bull of ex- 
comnuiiiicatioii, into the flames. The 
maimer in which this action was justi- 
fied, gave still more ofl'eiice than the ac- 
tion Itself. Having collectecl from the 
canon law some ot the most extravagant 
liropositions with regard to the jileni- 
Uide and omnipotence of the pope’s now-- 
er, as well as tne subordination of all se- 
cular jurisdiction to his authoi-ity, he 
published these with a commentarv, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, 
and their evident tendenev to subvert all 
civil government. 

On the accession of Charles V. to 
the emiiire, Luther found himself in a 
very dimgerons situation. Charles, in 
order to secure the pope’s friendship, 
h-id determined to treat him with great 
severity. His eagerness to .gain this 
point rendered him not averse to gratify 
the pajial legates in Germany, wlio in- 
si.sted, that, without any delay, or for- 
mal deliberation, the diet then sitting at 
Worms ought to condemn a man whom 
the jjope had already excommunicated 
as an incorrigible heretic. Such im 
abrujjt manner of proceeding, however, 
being deemed unprecedented and unjust 
liy the members of the diet, tiiey made 
a point of Luther’s appearing in person, 
and declaring whether he adhered or 
not to those opinions which had drawn 
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upon him thi? censures of the church. 
Not only the emperor, but all the princes 
througli whose territories he had to 
pass, granted him a safe-conduct ; and 
Charles wrote to him at the same time, 
requiring his immediate attendance on 
the diet, and renevving his promises of 
protection from any injury or violence. 
Luther did not hesitate one moment 
about yielding obedience; and set out 
for Worms, attended by the hei-ald who 
had brought the emperor’s letter luid 
safe-conduct While on his journey, 
many of his friends, whom the fate of 
Huss under similar circumstances, and' 
notwithstanding the same; security of an 
imperial safe-conduct, htled with solici- 
tude, advised and entyeated him not to 
iTish wantonly into the midst of danger. 
But Luther, superior to such terrors, 
silenced them with this reply: “I am 
lawfully called,” said he, “to appear 
in that city : :md thither I will go, in 
the name of the Lord, though as many 
devils ;is there are tiles on the houses 
were there combined against me.” 

The reception which he met with at 
Worms was such as might have been 
reckoned a full reward ot all his labours, 
if vanity and the love of applause had 
been the principles by which he was in- 
fluenced. Greater crowds assembled 
to behold him than Iiad appeared at the 
emperor’s public entry ; his apartments 
were daily filled with princes and per- 
sonages o'f tlie_ highest rank ; and he 
was treated with' an homage more sin- 
cere, as well as more flattering, than 
any which pre-eminence in birth or 
condition can command. At his ap- 
pearance before the diet he 'behaved 
with great decency and with equal firm- 
ness. He readily acknowledged an ex- 
cess of acrimony and vehemence in his 
controversial writings; but refused to 
retract his opinions, unless he were con- 
vinced of their falsehood, or to consent 
to their being tried by any other rule 
tlian the word of God."' When neither 
threats nor entreaties could prevail on 
him to depart from this resolution, some 
of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate 
the example of the council of Constance; 
and, by punishmg the author of this pes- 
tilent heresy, who was now in their 
power, to deliver the church at once 
from such an evil. But the members 
of the diet refusing' to expose the Ger- 
man integrity to fresh' reproach by a 
second violation of public faith, and 
Charles being no less unwilling to Ijring 
a stain upon the beginning of his ad- 
ministration by such an ignominious 
action, Luther was permitted to de- 
part in safety. A few days after jic 
27 * 


left thecitjq a severe edict was publish- 
ccl in, tliG emperor^s Ucime, nnd. by jiu-* 
thority of the diet, depriving him, as an 
obstinate and excommunicated criminal, 
of all the privileges which he enjoyed as 
a.subject of the empire ; forbidding any 
Ih-mce to harbour or protect him ; juicl 
requiring all to seisie his person as soon 
as the term .specified in his protection 
should be expired. 

^ But this rigorous decree had no con- 
siderable effect ; the execution of it be- 
ing prevciited partly bv the multiplicity 
of occupations which tfie commotions in 
Spain, together with the wars in Italy 
and the Low Countries, created to the 
emperor ; and partly by a prudent pre- 
caution employed by the elector of Sax- 
ony, Luther’s faithful patron. As Luther, 
on his return from Worms, was passing 
near Altenstrain, in Thuringia, a num- 
ber of horsemen, in masks, rushed sud- 
denly out of a wood, where the elector 
had apjminted them to lie in wait for 
hjm, and, siu'roundiiig his company, car- 
ried him, after dismissingfill his attend- 
ants, to Wortburg, a strong castle, nor 
far distant. There the elector ordered 
liim to be supplied with every thing ne- 
cessary or agreeable ; but the place of 
his retreat was carefully concealed, un- 
til the fury of the present storm against 
him began to abate, upon a change in 
the political system of Europe. In this 
.solitude, Avhere- he remained nine 
.months, and which he frequently called 
his Patmos, after the name of that 
island to which the apostle John was 
banished, he exerted his u.sual vigour 
and industry in defence of his doctrines, 
or in confutation of his adversaries ; pub- 
lishing several treatises, which revived 
the spirit of his followers, astonished to a 
gi-cat degree, and disheartened at the 
sudden disappearance of their leader. 

Luther, weary at length of his retire- 
ment, appeared publicly again at Wit- 
temburg, upon the 6th of March, 1522. 
He^ apiieared, indeed, without the elec- 
tor’s leave ; but immediately wrote 
him a letter to prevent him taking it 
ill. The edict of Charles V. severe a.s 
it ivas had little or no check to Lu- 
ther’s doctrine ; for the emperor wa.s 
no sooner gone into Flanders, than his 
edict was neglected and despised, and 
the doctrine seemed to spread even 
faster than before. Carolostadius, in 
Luther’s ab.scnce, had pushed things on 
faster than his leader, and had attemjit- 
ed to abolish the use of mass, to remove 
images out of the churches, to set aside 
aiu’icular^confession, invocation of saints, 
the abstaining from meats ; had :dlowed 
the monks. to leave the monasteries, to 
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neglect their vov/s, and to ijiarry in empire was held at Nuremberg, at the 
short, had quite changed the doctrine end of the year to which HadriaaVI. 
and discipline of the church at Wittem- sent his brief, datedNoyember the 25ih ; 
burg, all which, though not against Lu- for -Leo X. died upon the 2d of Decem- 
ther’s sentiments, was yet blamed by her, 1521, and Hadrian had been elected 
him, as being rashly and unseasonably pope upon the 9th of January following, 
(lone. Lutheranism was still confined to In his brief, among, other things, he ob- 
Germany; it was not to go to France; serves to the diet how he had heard, 
and Henry VIII. of England made the with grief, that Martin Luther after the 
most rigorous acts to. hmder it from.in- sentence of Leo X. which Avas ordered 
vading his realm. Nay, he did some- to be executed by the edict of Worms, 
tiling more : to show his zeal for reli- continued to teach the same errors, and 
gion and the holy see, and perhaps his daily to publish books full of heresies 
skill in theological leaming, he wrote that it appeared strange to him that so 
a treatise Of the Seven Sacraments, large ^and so religious a nation could be 
against Luther’s book Of the Captivity seduced by a wretched apostate fiiar ; 
0 / .Sa6i//on, which he presented to Leo that nothing, however, could be more 
X. in October, 1521. The pope received pernicious to Christendom ; and that,, 
it veiy favourably, and was so well therefore, he exliorts them to use their 
iileased with the king of England, that utmost endeavours to make Luther, 
lie coftiplimented liim with the title of and the authors of those tumults, return 
Defender of the Faith. Luther, how- to their duty ; or, if they refuse, and 
ei'cr, paid no regard to his kingship, continue obstinate, to proceed against 
but answci-ecl him with great shaipness, them according to the laws of the em- 
treating both his person and perform- pire, and the severity of the last edict, 
unce in the most contemptuous manner. The resolution of this diet was pub- 
lienry complained of Luther’s rude lished in the form of an edict, upon the 
Usage of him to the .princes ofiSaxony : 6th of March, 1523; but it had no ef- 
ajul Fisher, bishop of Rochester, replied feet in checking the Lutherans, who 
to his anstver, in behalf of Henry’s trea- still went on in the same triumphant 
tise ; but neither the king’s co'mplaint, manner. This year Luther tvrete a 
nor the bishoi)’s reply, were attended great many pieces ; among the rest, one 
with any visible effects. upoit the dignity and office of the su- 

Lulher, though he had put a stop tm preme magistrate; which Frederick, 
the \ioleiit proceedings of Carolostaclius, elector of Saxony, is said. to have been 
now made open war on the jtope anti highly pleased with. He sent, about 
Ijishops ; and, that he might make the the same time, a writing in the Ger- 
peijplc (lespise their authority as much nian ’language ’ to the Waldenses, or 
as possible, he wrote one book against Pickards, in Bohemia and Moravia, who 
lite pojoe’s bull, and another against the hadapjilied to him “ about worshipping 
(.rder falsely called the Order of Bi- the body ’of Christ in the eucharist.’’ 
shops. 'I'he same year, 1522, he wrote He wrote, also, another book, which he 
a letter, dated July the 29th, to the as- dedicated to tlie senate and people of 
sembly of the states of Bohemia; in Prague, “about the institution of nii- 
which he assurecl them that he was la- nisters of the church.” He drew up a 
bouriiig to establish their doctrine in fonn of saying mass. Fie wrote a piece, 
Germany, and exhorted them not to re- entitled. An Example of poliish Doc-- 
tiirn to the communion of the church of trine and Divinity j winch Dupin calls 
liome ; suid he published also this year a satire aifamst nuns, and those svho 
a translation of the New Testament in Jirofcss a monastic life. He wrote also 
the German tongue, which was after- against the vows of virginity, in his pre- 
ards corrected by himself and -Me- face to his commentary on 1 Cor. viii. 
lancthon. This translation having been and Ins exhortations here were it seems, 
jirinted several times, and being in every followed with effect ; for, soon after, nine 
body’s hands, Ferdinand, arcluluke of nuns, among whom was Catherine de 
Austria, the emiieror’s brcther7madc a Bore, eloped from the nunneiy at 
\ erv severe eclict, to hinder the fartlier Nimptschen, and were brought, by the 
publication of it ; and forbade all the assistance of Leonard Coppen, a bur- 
subjects of his Imperial Majesty to have gess of T organ, to Wittemburg. What- 
:uiy copies of it, or of Luther’s other ever offence this proceeding might give 
books. Some other princes followed his to the Papists, it was highly extolled by 
(^K.imple ; and Luther was so angry at Luther; who, in a book Avritten in the 
it. tliat he wrote a treatise Of the Seen- German language, 'compares the deli-. 
Icr Poiver, in which he accuses them of verance- of these nuns from the slavery 
tyraniiv and impiet)’. The diet of the of monastic life to that of the souls 
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which Jesiis Christ has delivered by his 
death. This y^;ar Luther had occasion 
to canonize two of his followers, who, 
as Melchior Adam relates, were burnt 
at Brussels, in the beginning of July, 
and v/cre the first who suffered martyr- 
dom for ills doctnne. He wrote also a 
consolatory letter to three noble ladies 
pt-Misniaj who were banished irom the 
ciuke of Saxony’s court at Friburg, for 
reading his books. 

Ill the begimiing of the year • 15_4, 
Clement Vli. sent a legate into Ger- 
many to the diet wliich was to be held 
at Nuremberg. Fladrian VI. died in 
October 1523, and was succeeded by 
Clement upon the 19th of November. 
A little before his death, he canonized 
Benno, who was bishop of Meissen, in 
the time of Gregorv VII. and one of the 
most zealous defenders of the holy see. 
Luther, imagining that this was done 
directly to oppose him, drew up a piece 
with this title, yjgainst the new idol mid 
old devil set u}i at Meissen, in which he 
ti-eats tlie memory of Gregory with 
great freedom, and does not spare even 
Hadrian. Clement VIPs legate repre- 
sented to the diet of Nuremberg the ne- 
cessit)'" of enforcing the execution of the 
edict of Worms, which had been strange- 
Iv neglected by the princes of the em- 
pire; 'but, notwithstanding the legate’s 
solicitations, which were very pressing, ] 
tlie decrees of that diet were thought .so 
ineffectual, that they were condemned 
at Home, and rejected by the emperor. 

In October, 1524, Luther flung off the 
monastic habit ; which, though not pre- 
meditated and designed, was yet a very 
proper preparative to a step he took tJie 
year after: we mean his marriage with 
Catherine de Bore. 

His marriage, however, did not retard 
his activity and diligence in the work of 
reformation. He I'eviseu the Augs- 
burg confession of faidi, and apology for 
the Protestants, when the ProtesUant 
religion was first established' on a iirm 
basis. See Protestants and Refor- 
mation. 

After this, Luther had little else to do 
til an to sit down and contemplate the 
mighty work he' had finished ; for that 
a single monk should be able to give 
the cliurch so rude a shock, that there 
needed but such another entirely to 
overturn it, mav very well seem a 
mighty work. He did indeed, little 
else; for the remainder of his. life was 
spent in exhorting princes, states, and 
universities, to confirm the reformation 
which had been brought about through 
him ; and publishing from time to time 
such writings as might 'encourage, di- 


rect and aid them in doing it. The em- 
peror threatened temporal punishment 
with armies, and the pope etenial with 
bulls' and anathemas ; but Luther cared 
for none of their threats. 

In the year 1533, Luther wrote a con- 
solatory epistle to the citizens of Os- 
chatz, 'who had suffered some hard- 
ships for adhering to the Augsburg 
confession of faith; in which, 'among 
other things, he says, The devil is the 
host, and the world is his inn; so that 
wherever you come, j'ou will be sure to 
find this ugly host.” He had also about 
this time a terrible controversy with 
George duke of Saxony, who had such 
an aversion to "Luther’s doctrine, that he 
obliged his subjects to take an oath that 
they would never embrace dt. How- 
ever, sixty or seventy citizens of Leip- 
sic were found to have deviated a little 
from the Catholic way in some point or 
other,, and they were known previously 
to have consulted Luther about it; upon 
which George complained to the elec- 
tor John, that Luther had 'not only 
abused his person, but also preached 
•up rebellion among his subjects. The 
elector ordered Luther to be acquainted 
with this ; and to be told, at the same 
time, that if he did not acquit himself of 
this charge, he could not possibly escape 
pufiishment. But Luther easily refuted 
the accusation, by proving, that he had 
Ijeen so far from stirring up his subjects 
against him on the score of religion, 
that, on the contraiy, he had exhorted 
them rather to undergo the greatest 
hardships, and even suffer themselves 
to be banished. 

In the year 1534, the Bible, translated 
by him into German, was first printed, 
a.s the old privilege, dated Bibliopolis, 
under the elector’s hand, shows ; and it 
was published the same year. He also 
published this year a book against mass- 
es, and the consecration of priests, in 
which he relates a conference he had 
with the devil upon those points for it 
is remarkable in Luther’s whole histoiy, 
that he never h-ad any conflicts of any 
kind withiii; but the devil was always 
his antagonist. In Febraary, 1537, an 
assembly was held at Smallcald about 
matters of religion, to which Luther and 
Jdelancthon were called. _ At this meet- 
ing Luther was seized with so grievous 
an illness, that there were no hopes of 
his recovery. He was afflicted with the 
stone, and had a stoppage of urine for 
eleven days. .In this ten'ibic condition 
he would needs undertake to travel, 
notwithstanding all that his friends could 
say or do to prevent him: his resolu- 
tion, however, v/as attended with ai 
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good effect ; for the night after his de- 
parture he began to be better. As he 
^vas carried al-ong he made his wiU, in 
which he bec^ueathed his detestation of 
popery to his friends and brethren ; 
agreeably to what he used to say : Festis- 
eram vivus, moriens era mors tua, Jia- 
iia ; that is, “I was the plague of po- 
pery in my life, and shall continue to be 
so in my, death.” 

'This year the pope and the court of 
Rome, hnding it impossible to deal with 
the Rrotestants by force, began to have 
recourse to stratagem. They affected, 
therefore, to think, that though Luther 
had, indeed, carried , things on with a 
high hand, ahd to a violent extreme, 
yet what he had pleaded in defence of 
these measures was not entirely with- 
out foundation. They talked with a 
seeming show' of moderation; and Pius 
III. who succeeded Clement VII. pro- 
posed a reformation first among .them- 
selves, and even went so far as to fix a 
place for a council to meet at for that 
purpose," But-Luther treated this farce, 
as it deserved to be treated ; unmasked 
and detected it immediately; and, "to 
ridicule it the more strongly, caused 
a picture to be drawn, in which was re- 
presented the pope seated on high upon 
a throne, some cardinals aiiout him with 
foxes’ tails on, and seeming to evacuate 
upwards and downwards, (sursu?n de- 
'orsiun rejiurgarc, as Melchior Adam 
expresses it.) This was fixed over 
against the titlepage, to let the reader 
see at once the scope ahd design of the 
book; which was to expose that ^cun- 
ning and artifice with which these*' sub- 
tle politicians affected to cicanse and pu- 
rify themselves from their errors and 
Superstitions. Luther pulilished, about 
the same time, a confutation of the pre- 
tended grant of Constantine to Sylves- 
ter, bisliop of Rome ; and also some 
letters of John Huss, written from his 
prison at Constance to the Bohemians. 
In this manner was Luther emjiloyed 
till his death, which happened in the 
year 1546 ." 

A thousand lies were invented by the 
Papists about Luther’s death- Some 
said that he died suddenly ; others, that 
he killed himself ; others, that the de- 
vil strangled him : others, that his corpse 
stunk so abominably, tliat they were 
forced to leave it in the way, as it was 
carried, to be intei'red. Nay, lies were 
invented about his death, even white he | 
ivas jmt alive. Luther, however, to give 
the most effectual refutation of this ac- 
count of his death, put forth an adver- 
tisement of his being alive ; and, to be 
even with the Papists for the malice 


tliey had shown in this lie, wrote a book 
at 'the same time to prove, that “tlie 
papacy was founded by the devil.” 

Lutheranism has undergone some al- 
terations since the time of its founder. 
Luther rejected the epistle of St. James 
as inconsistent with the doctrine of St. 
Paul in relation to justification ; he also 
set aside the Apocalypse : both of which 
are now received as canonical in the 
Lutheran church. 

Luther i-educed the.number of sacra- 
ments to two, viz. baptism and the eu- 
charist ;'but he. believed the impanation, 
or consubstantiation ; that is, that the 
matter of the bread and wine remain 
with the body and blood of Christ ;, and 
it is' in this article that the mam 'dif- 
ference between the Lutheran and the 
English churches consists. 

■ Luther maintained the mass to be no 
saci-ifioe : exploded the adoration of the 
host', auricular confession, meritorious 
works, iiidulgences, purgatory, the wor- 
ship of images. See. which had been in-' 
troduced'vin the, corrupt times’ of the 
Romish church. He also opposed the 
doctrine of free will, maintained predes- 
tinatioh, and asserted our justification 
•to be solely by the imputation of the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ. He 
also opposed the fastings of the, Romish 
chiu'ch, monastical vows, the celibate of 
the deiw, 8c'c. ■ 

The Lutherans, however, of all Pro- 
testants, are said to differ least from the 
Romish church ; as they affirm that the 
body and blood of Chri.st are materially 
present in the sacrament of the Lord^s 
supper, though in an incomprehensible 
manner; and likewise to represent some 
religious rites and institutions, as the use 
of images in churches, the distinguishing 
vestments of the clergy, the private con- 
fession of sins, the use of wafers in the 
administration of the Lord’s supper, the 
form of exorcism in the celebration of 
baptism, and other ceremonies of the 
like nature, as tolerable, and some of 
them as useful. The Lutherans main- 
tain with regard to the divine decrees, 
that they respect the salvation or mi- 
sery of men, in consecjuence of a pre- 
vious knowledge of their sentiments and , 
characters, and not as free and uncon- 
tinual, and as founded on the mere ivill 
of God. Towards the close of the se- 
venteenth century, the Lutherans 'be- 
gan to entertain a gi’eater liberality of 
.sentiment than they had before adopted ; 
though in many places they persevered 
longer in severe ,and despotic principles 
than other Protestant churches. ^Tlieir 
public teachers now enjoy an unbounded 
liberty of dissenting frorii the decisions 
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mn.',e b-,vf 2 lou or creeds Mrich were 
.--e tkeined ahaosi; infallible rules of 
;■ iih a!ui practice, and of declaring their 
.,.',enl iif the nr.niner they judge the 
I in-'L expedient. Mosheim attributes 
f li^ cliarhe iii their sentiments to the 
. .a:- inn, '.viiich tliey generally adnp^ted, 

’ '.tax Chris:laii'' were accountable to (iod 
: .'.one h'r their religious opinions ; and 
'.'at no individual coidd bc_ justly puu- 
iied hv tile lua.gistvaie tor his erro- 
.enus ouinionSj while he conducted him- 
cif lilte' a virtuous and oiiedient subject, 
.nd made no attempts to disturb -the 
je.ice and order of civil society. _Iu 
.-iwedeii the Lutheran church is epis- 
looal: iii Korv/ay the same. In Deu- 
.iiark, under the name of sitjierintendent, 
all episcopal authority is retained ; 
■whilst thr(.ugli Germany the superior 
power is I'Csted in a couhistorij, oyer 
which there is a president, with a dis- 
tinction of rank and _ privileges, and a 
subordination of inferior clerg\' to their 
superiors, ditmrent from the parity of 
Prcsb}'tevianis;u. Jlfjn/ic'i/ii’-.- J'kclcu. 
Hhio 'rij ; -Lifi Luincr: Hu'^vks's Ch. 
Hkt. v()l. ii. ]i. -154; line. Jlrit. Robert- 
aon’fi like, ef Churlfs V. vol. ii. p. 42; 
Luther on the Galatians. 

LUXURY, a di.si)o.sition of mind ad- 
dicted to jdea.sure, riot, and superihiitics. 
Luxiin/ implies a giving one’s self up 
to ideasujv ; volii/ituonsncss, an indul- 
gence in tlic s'aiiic to excess. Luxury 
niav lie 'farther considered as consisting 
in i. S'ain and useless expenses.— 2. In 
a parade beyond what people c;iu afl'ord. 
— 3. In affecting to he tibove our own 
rank. — ‘1. In living in a .splendour that 
does not agree with the jiulilic good. In 
order to ‘avoid it, we should comsidcr 
that it is ridiculous, troublcsonu:, sinful, 
and ruinous. Robinson’s Claude, vol. i. 
p. 3&2; Rerguson on Society, part. vi. 
sec. 2. 

LYING, .speaking falsehoods wilfully, 
with ail intent to deceive. Thus, by 
Gro'.e, “A lie is an ufrirmution or de- 
nial by v/ords, or any other signs to 
which a ce-riain determinate meaiiiiig is 
aihxcd, of something contrary to our 
real ^’noughts and intentions.” 'Fluis, liy 
Paley, “a lie is a breach of promise; 


for whoever seriously addresses his dis 
cour.se to anoiher, tacitly promises to 
speak the truth, iiecau.'-e he knows that 
the truth is o-iiected.” There are va- 
rious kinds of lies. l.The /itn'iiicinus lie, 
uttered for the hurt or di.sadvantage of 
our neighbour.— 2. The ojjicious lie, 
uttered for our r.wn or our neiglibour’s 
advantage. — 3. The ludicrous and jo- 
cose lie, uttered by way of jest, :md only 
for mirth’s sake in common coinersc. — 
‘1. Pious frauds as they are iniproiierly 
called, pretended ins'piratiun.s, forged 
books, counterfeit miracles, are _species 
of lies. — 5. Lies of the conduct, for a lie 
may be told in gestures as well as in 
words j as vdien a tradesman siuits up 
his window .s to induce his creditors to 
believe that he i.s abroad. — 3. Lies of 
omission, as whc;n an author wilfully 
omits what ought to be related : and 
may ivc not add, — 7. That all Lijuivoca- 
lion and mental reservation come tin- 
der the guilt of lying. The e\'il and in- 
justice oY lying upjiear, 1. From its be- 
ing a breach of the natnr.il and uni\er- 
sal right of mankind to truth in tlie in- 
tercourse of sjieech. — 2. From its being 
.1 violation of God's .sacred law, Phil. iv. 
8. Lev. xix. 11. Col. iii. 9. — 3. The fa- 
culty of speech was Ije.slowcd as an in- 
strument of knowledge, not of diccit; 
to communicate our llunig' ts. not to 
hide tliem. — 1. It is estet .neil .i re- 
proach of so heinous and hittt'.l i n.i- 
ture for a man to be called a j e, tn..t 
sometimes the life and blood of ilu -lau- 
dercr have paid f(a‘ it. — .j. It h.ts .i ten- 
dency to di.ssolve all .societ) , and to in- 
dispose tlm mind to religion.'^ im])i essions. 

1 — 6. The'i'uini-shment of it is ronsidcra- 
|ble: the los.s of credit, tlie hatred of 
‘ tho.-.e whont we have deceived, and an 
eternal separation from God in the 
world to come, Rev. xxi. S. Rev. xxii. 
15. Ihsalm ci. 7. See Ei^uivdcATiox. — 
Grove’s Mor. Phil. vol. i. ch. 11; Aa- 
Icyjs Moral Phil. vol. i. ch. 15 ; Dod- 
dridge’s Lect. lect. G8 ; Jl'dlis’s Serm. 
vol. "i. scr. 22; Evans’s &Tm. vol. ii. 
ser. 1.3; South’s Lcrm. vol. i. ser. 12; 
Dr. Lamunt’s Serm. vol. i. ser. 11 .tnd 
12 . 
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MACARIANS, the followers of Ma- 1! tue. In his writings there are some 
carius, an Egyptian monk, who was superstitioms tenct.s, and aLo certain 
distinguished towards the close of the opinions that seem tainted willi Grigsii- 
fourth century for his smiotity and vir-]l Eni. The name has bpen also apidicd 
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to those who adopted the sentiments of 
Macai’ius, ' a native of Ireland, who 
about the close of the ninth centuiy, 
propagated in France the tenet after- 
wards maintained by Averrhoes, that 
one individual intelligence or soul per- 
formed the spiritual and rational /func- 
tions in all the human race. 

Mx\CEDONIANS, the followers of 
Macedonius, bishop of, Constantinople, 
who, through the influence of the Euno- 
mians, was deposed by the ' council of 
Constantinople m 360, and sent into 
exile. He considered the Holy Ghost 
as a divine energy diffused throughout 
the universe, and not as a person dis- 
tinct from the Father- and the Son. The 
sect of the Macedonians was emshed 
before, it had arrived at its full maturity, 
by the council assemiDled by Theodosius 
in 381, at Constantinople. See Semi- 

ARIANS. 

MACHIAVELIANISM, tlie doc- 
trine or principles of Machiavel, as laid 
down in his treatise entitled The Prince, 
and which consists in doing any thing to 
compass a design, without'any regard to 
the peace or welfare of subjects, the 
dictates of honesty and honour, or the 

E recepts» of religion. This work has 
een translated into many languages, 
and Avvote against by many authors, 
though the woild is not agreed as to the 
motives of the writer ; some' thinking 
he meant to recommend tyrannical 
maxims ; others, that he only delineated 
them to excite abhorrence. 

MAGDALEN, religious of St. a de- 
nomination given to divers communities 
of nuns, consisting generally of penitent 
courtezans] sometimes also called J\fag- 
dalanettes. They Avere established at 
Mentz in 1542 ; at Paris in 1492 ; at Na- 
ples in 1324; at Rouen and Bordeaux 
m 1618. In each of these monasteries 
there Avere three kinds of persons and 
congregations; the first con.sisted of 
those Avhq were admitted to make voavs, 
and those bear the name of St. Magda- 
len ; the congregation of St. Martha 
was the second, and was composed of 
those Avhom it Avas not thought proper 
to admit to vows finally ; the congrega- 
tion of St. Lazams was composed of 
such as Avere detained by force. The 
religious of St. Magdalen at Rome Avere 
established by Pope Leo X. Clement 
VIII. settled a revenue on them; and 
farther appointed, that the effects of pll 
public jirostitutes dying intesstate should 
fall to them ; and that the testaments of 
the I’est should be invalid, unless they 
bequeathed a portion of their effects, 
which Avas to be at least a iifth part of 
them. 


MAG 

MAGI, or M.agiaxs, an ancient re- 
ligious_ sect of Persia and other eastern 
countries, Avho, abominating the adoni- 
tion of images, Avorshipped God onlv b'-' 
fire, in Avhich they Avere directly oiipo- 
site to the Sabians. See Sabiax's. The 
Magi believed that there Avere tA-.x- 
principles, one the cause of all goocL 
and the other the cause of all evil ; in 
Avhich opinion they AVere folloAved bv 
the sect of the Manichees. See Maxi- 
CHEES. They called the good princi- 
ple Jazden, and Ormuzd, and the evil 
principle Ahratman or Aherman. The 
tormer Avas by the Greeks called 07-o- 
masdes, and the latter Arimanius. The 
reason of their Avorshipping fire Avas, 
because they looked upon it as the tm- 
est symbol of Oromasdes, or the good 
god ; as darkness Avas of Arimanius, or 
the evil god. In all their temples thev 
had fire continually burning upon their 
altars, and in their OAvn private houses. 

The religion , of the Magi fell into dis- 
grace on the death of those ringleadem 
of that sect avIao had usurped the sove- 
reignty after the death of Cairibyses; 
and the slaughter that Avas made of the 
chief men among them sunk it so low, 
that Sabianism every Avhere prevailed 
against it ; Darius and most of his fol- 
loAvers on that occasion going over to it. 
But the’ affection Avhich the people had 
for the religion of their forefathers not 
being easily to be I’ooted out, the fa- 
mous impostor Zoroaster, some ages 
after*, undertook to revive and reform 
it. 

The chief reformation this pretended 
prophet made in the Magian religion 
Avas in the first principle of it; for he 
introduced a god supei’ior both to Oro- 
masdes and Arimanius. Dr. Prldeaux 
is of opinion that • Zoroaster took the 
hint of this alteration ,in their theology 
from the pi’ophet Isaiah, Avho brings in 
God, saying to Cyrus king of Persia, I 
am the Lord, ana there is none else : I 
form the light, and create darkness I 
make peace and create evil, ch. xlv. 7. 
In short, Zoroaster held that there Avas 
one supreme independent Being, and 
under him tAvo principles, or angels; 
one the angel of light or good, and the 
other the angel of evil of darkness; 
that there is a pei-jictual sti*uggle be- 
tAveen them, Avhich shall last to the end 
of the Avorld; that then the angel of 
darkness and his disciples shall go into 
a Avgrld of their OAvn, Avhere they shall 
be punished in everlasting darkness; 
and the angel of light and his disciples 
shall also go into a Avorld of their oAvn, 
Avhere they shall be reAvarded in ever- 
lasting light. 
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Zaroas'-v-r v.*ai the hrst who built 
: l-.jtlcs ; the HJagiiuis before his time 
■ ■ rfcntuir^ their 'devotion on the tops 
I hills iiiKi in tlie open air, by which 
; .eans the; v. eie exposed to the incwi- 
e;. fence '"i rain tn.d tempests, which 
I .ten entiiiipii hc-d tlicir sacred^ hres. 
'’.'o invanire tile greater veneration lor 
t-.ese s-iCred dies, lic pretended to h:u e , 
leeeitcd lire ii'oin heaven, vriiich ne 
]. I, iced on the altar of the lirst dre-teni- 
,le he erected, whicli was that of -Vi.v, 
h, Media, from v, -hence they say it was 
iroiiasnted to all the rest. The Ala- 
dan iiriests kent their sacred fire with 
he greatest diligence, watching it day 
uid niglit, and nev.er sufiering it to he 
'Mting'nished. I'hcy fed it only with 
.veed stript ea" the bark, and they never 
ilov.'cd it with their iircath or with bel- 
lows, for fear of polluting it ; to do ei- 
ther of these '■vas deatli by their law. 
The .Magian religion as reformed by 
Zoroaster, seems in many things to be 
built upon the plan (-f the Jew'hh. The 
Jews li.,d their sacred dre which came 
vlow'ii from lieaveii upon the altar of 
burnt oii'criiigs, which they_ never sut- 
ttred to go 1 ,'ut, and with which all then* 
sacrifices luid oblations were made. Zo- 
roaster, in like manner, pretended to 
liavc brouglit his liolv dre irom heaven; 
and ad tlic Jews had'a Shekmah ot 
divine presence among them, resting 
over the, mercy seat in tlie Holy of Ho- 
lies, Zoroaster likewise told ids Ma- 
gians to look upon the sacred lire^ in 
their temples as a ShekiKoh, in wliich 
Gcd especially dwelt.- 7 -l-’rom the.se and 
some other instances of luialngy between 
the Jewish and the Magian religion, 
Pr'rdeaux infers that Zoroaster had been 
iiri-t educated and brought up in the 
Jewish religion. 

The jiriests of the j\fagi w'crc tlie 
most skiidd niathe.maticiaus and jiliilo- 
sopliers of tlie age in which they lived, 
insomuch tiiat a learned man aiid g 
Magian hccanic equivalent terms. This 
proceeded so far, that the \ ulgar, look- 
ing on their Imowledge to be more than 
natural, imagined they were inspired by 
some supernatural power. And hence 
those who practised i-/iclted and diabo- 
lical arts, taking upon themselves the 
name of Alagiaii.s, drew on it that ill sig- 
nification winch the w'ord Magidcm now 
bears among us. 

'idle Magian priests were all of one 
tribe ; as among tlie Jews', none but the 
.sun of a priest was capable of bearing 
that ofiice among them. The royal fa- 
mily among the Persian.s, as long as tliis 
sect subsisted, was always of the sucer- 
dot-al tribe. They ivere dmded into 


tliree order.s; the inferior clerg>', tlm 
buperintc-ndeuts, or bishops, and the 
ai'chimagtis, or arch-priest. 

Zoroaster had the tiddrcss to bring 
over Darius to his iiew-reformed reli- 
gion, notwithstanding the strongest op- 
position of the Sabians ; and from that 
lime it became the national religion of 
ail that country, and so continued for 
numy ages after, till it was .supplanted 
by that of IMahomet. Zoroaster com- 
posed a book containing the principles 
of the Magian religion. It is called 
Zendavesta, and by contraction Z^end. 
Sec Zkxo. w- 

MAGIC, a science which teaches to 
prcduce surprising and extraordinary 
elTecls ; n correspondence with bad Sjpi- 
rits, bv means of which a person is able 
to pcr’form .surprising things. Tin's was 
strictly forliidden by the law of God, on 
pain of death, Lev. xix. 31. 

MAGIS'PER DISCIPLIHiE, or 
M.v.stkk'oi' Disciin.ixK,,the appella- 
tion of a certain ecclesiasiical officer in 
the ancient Cliristiaii cliurch. It was u 
custom in some places, jiarticnlarly in 
Spain, in the time of the Gotliic kings, 
about the cud of the fiftli century, for 
parents to dedicate tlieir chiUh eu \ cry 
young to the service of the clmrt b. l'(>r 
this purpose they were tukui into the 
bidiop’.s family, and eduratnl under 
him by some grave and disr.ei t jn i -'in 
whom the bishop deputed lor iluii pni- 
pose, and set over them, by the iimm lO 
Pycuhijter or Mitgit,tcr l)i!>cijtL<.u , 
wliosc chief business it w as to inspect 
their behaviour, and instruct tlieni in 
the I'ulcs and discipline of the church. 

MAGH AHIMITV, grctitncss of souK; 
a disposition of mind exerted in con- 
temning dangers and difliculties, _ in 
sconiin'g tenqitatioiis, and dcs])ising 
earthly piunji and .sjilendoiir. Ck. dc 
ojfic. lec. ). ch. 20; Grcjvds Moral Phil. 
p. 268, lol. ii. See articles CouRAGK, 
KoktitidI' , in this work; Stecl'u 
Chriatkin llrro; WattnonSdf-Mardcr. 

AIAIKlME'rANlSM, the svstem of 
religion funned and propagated by iVIa- 
liomet, and still adhered to by liis fol- 
lowers. It is jirofessed by the 'I'lirks 
and Persians, by seieral nations among 
the Africans, and.nnuiy among the East 
Indians. 

Maluunct was bom in the reign of 
Amishirwan the Just, cniperr-r of Per- 
sia, abc.ut the cud of the sixth century 
of tlie Christian era. He came into the 
world under some disadvantages. His 
father Ahd’allah was a younger son of 
Abd’alniotalleb, and dyiiig very v nung, 
and in his father’s life-time, left his vvi- 
dow and an infant son in very mean ciiN 
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cumstances, lus whole subsistence con- 
sisting but of five camels and one Ethio- 
pian she slave. Abd’almotalleb was 
therefoi’e obliged to take card of his 
grandchild M'ahonict; which he not 
only did during his life, but at his deatli 
enjoined his eldest son Abu Taleb, tvho 
was brother to Abd’aUah by the same 
mother, to provide for him for the fu- 
ture ; which he very atfcctionately did,' 
and instructed him in the business of a 
merchant, which he followed ; and to 
that end. he took him into Syria, when 
he was but thirteen. He afterwards 
recommended him to Khadijah, a noble 
and rich widow, for her factor ; in whose 
sei'vice he behaved himselfso well, 'that 
by making him her husband, she soon 
raised him to an equality with the richest 
in Mecca. 

After he began by this advantageous 
match to live at his 'ease, it was, that he 
formed the scheme of establishing a new 
religion, or, as he expressed it, of re- 
planting the only tine and ancient one 
professed by Aclam, Noah, xVbraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and all the projihet.s, bv 
destroying the gross idolatry into which 
the generality of his countrymen had 
fallen, and weeding out tlie corruptions 
and superstitions which the latter Jews 
and Christians had, as he thought, in- 
troduced into their religion, and re- 
ducing it to its original purity, which 
consisted chiefly in the worship of one 
Clod. 

Before he made any attempt abroad, 
he rightly judged that it was necessary 
for him to begin v/ith the conversion of 
his own household. Having, thei-cfore, 
retired with his family, as he liad done 
several times before, to a cave in irmiint 
Hara, he there opened the secret of his 
mission to his wife Khadijah { and ac- 
quainted her, that the angel Gabriel 
had just before appeared to him, and 
told him^ tlrat he was appointed the 
apostle of God : he also repeated to her | 
a passage which he pretended had been 
revealed to him by^the ministry of the 
angel, with those other circumstances 
of this first appearance whicli are rela- 
ted by the IVIahometan writers. Kha- 
dijah received tlie news v/itli great joy, 
swearing by Him in whose hands lier 
soul was, that she trusted he would be 
the prophet of his nation; and imme- 
diately communicated whxit she had 
heard to her cou.sin Warakah Ebn 
Nawfal, who, being i Chi’istian, could 
write in the Hebrew character, and was 
tolerably well versed in the Scriptures ; 
and he readily came into her oj)inion, 
assuring her that the same angel who 
had formerly appeared unto Moses tvas )j 


now sent to Mahomet. The fii-st over- 
ture the prophet made was in the month 
of Ramadan, in the fortieth year of his 
age, which is therefore usually called 
the year of his mission. 

■ Encouraged by so good a beginmire:, 
he resolved to proceed, and try for some 
time what he could' do by private per- 
suasion, not daring to hazard the whole 
affair by exposing it too suddenly to the 
public. He soon made proselytes of 
those under his oivn.roof, viz. his wife 
Khadijah, his servant Zeid Ebn Hare- 
tha, to whom he gave his freedom on 
that occasion (which afterwards became 
a rule to his followers,) and his cousin 
and pupil Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, 
though then very young: but this last, 
makmg no account of the other two, 
used to stvle himself tjie first of b'e- 
lievei's. The next ]ierson Mahomet ap- 
plied to was Abd’allah Ebn Abi Kohata, 
suniamqd Abu Beer, a man of great 
authority among the Koreish, and one 
whose interest he well knew would be 
of great service to him ; as it soon ap- 
peared; for Abu Beer, being gained 
over, prevailed also on Othman Elm 
AfFan, Abd’alraham Ebn Awf, Saad 
Ebn Abbi VVakkus, At Zobeir al Awam, 
and Telha Ebn Obeid’allah, all princi- 
.pal men of .Mecca, to follow his exam- 
ple._ These men were six chief com- 
panions, who, with a few more, were 
converted in the space of three years : 
at the end of wliich Alahomet having 
as he hoped, a sufficient interest to sup- 
port him, made \iis mission no longer a 
secret, but gai'e out that God had com- 
manded him to admonish his near rela- 
tions ; and in order to do it with more 
convenience and prospept of success, he 
directed Ali to prepare an entertain- 
ment and invited the sons and descen- 
dants of iVbd’almotalleb, intending then 
to open his mind to them. — This was 
done, and about forty of them came; 
but Abu Laheli, one of his uncles, ma- 
king the company break up before Ma- 
hoinet had an opportunity of speaking, 
obliged him to give them a second in- 
vitation the next day ; and when they 
were come, he made them the following 
speech : " I know no man in all Ara- 
bia who can offer his kindred a more 
cxelleiit thing than I now do to you ; I 
offer you happiness both in this life, and 
in that whicli is to come : God Almighty 
hatli commanded me to call you unto 
him; Who, therefore, among you will 
be assistant to me herein, and become 
my brother and my vicegerent ?” All of 
them hesitating and dediniiig the mat- 
ter, Ali at length I’ose up, ancl declared 
that he would be his assistant, and ve- 
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.ucntly tlireateaed tliose vrho should 
oose him. Alahomec upon this em- 
'•.ccd AH v.’ith gfcat demonstaitions of 
•iclion. and dosirod all who were pre- 
ii to hearken to and obey him as his 
■ndv; at -which the compaii)'^ broke 
c into ;i grem: laughter, telling Abu 
akb that he must now pay obedience 
his son. 

This repulse, however, was so lar 
-in di.scouraging hlahomct, that he 
■gan to preac'h in public to the people, 
ho heard him with some patience,_ till 
i came to upbraid them with the idp- 
Li-y, obstinacy, and perverseness of 
.emseivcs and their fathers; which so 
.ghly pi-ovoked them, that they de- 
m-ed themselves his enemies; and 
' ould soon, have procured his ruin, had 
1 e not been protected liy Abu Taleb. 
The chief of the Koreish warmly soli- 
cited this person to desert his nephew', 
r. laking freniient remonstrances against 
tue innovations iie was attempting: 
i-.’hich proving inefiectual, they at 
length threateiifd him ivith an open 
rupture if he did not yirevad on Alaho- 
1 net to desist. At this Abu T aleb w-as so 
rar moved, that he earnestly di.ssuaded 
1 vis nejihew from pursuing the affair any 
farther, representing the great danger 
hhat he and his friends must otherwise 
-un. But IVIahomet ivas not to be in- 
fimidated ; telling his uncle plainly, i/iat 
if theij set the sun against him on his 
Tight hand, and the viooji on his left, he 
nvoulcl not leave his enter/irise : ' and 
Abu Taleb, seeing him so firmly re- 
fjolved to proceed, used no farther ai’- 
guments, but promised to stand by him 
against all his enemies. 

The Koreish, finding they could pre- 
vail neither by fair words nor menaces, 
tried wliat they could do by force and 
ill treatment ; using' Mahomet’s follow- 
ers so very injuriously, that it was not 
safe for them to continue at Mecca any 
longer ; whereupon Mahomet gave leave 
to .such of tliem as had no friends to 
protect them to seek for refuge else- 
where. And accordingly, in the fifth 
year of' the projihet’s mission, .sixteen 
of them, four of whom were women, 
fled into Ethiopia; and among them 
Othman Ebn Affan, and his wife Ra- 
kiah, Mahomet’s daughter. This was 
the first flight ; but afterward^ several 
others followed them, retiring, one af- 
another, to the number of eighty- 
three men, and eighteen women, be- 
sides children. These refugees were 
kindly received by the Najashi, or king 
of Ethiopia, who refused to deliver 
•ihem ujj to those whom, the Koi-eish 
sent to demand them, and, as the Arab 
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writers unanimously attest, even pro- 
fessed the ?vIahomctan religion. 

In the sixth year of his mission, Ma- 
homet had the pleasure of seeing his 
part}' strengthened by the conversion of 
liis uncle Hamza, a man of great valour 
and merit ; and of Omar Ebn al Kattab, 
a person highly esteemed, and once a 
violent opposer of the prophet. As pei‘- 
secution generall}' advances rather than 
obstructs the spreading of a religion, 
Islamism made so great a progress 
among the Arab tribes, that the Koreish, 
to -sujjpress it effectually if possible, in 
tlie seventh year of Mahomet’s mis- 
-sion, made a solemn league or covenant 
against the Hashemites, and the family 
of Abd’almotalleb, engaging themselves 
to contract no marriages with any of 
them, and to have no communication 
with them ; and to give it the greater 
sanction, reduced it into writing, and 
laid it up in the Caaba. Upon this the 
tribe became divided into ttvo factions ; 
and tlic family of Hashani all repaired 
to Abu Taleb, as their bead; except 
only Abd’al Uzza, surnamed tJou La- 
heb, who, out of inveterate hatred to 
his nephew and his doctrine, went over 
to the opposite party, whose chief was 
Abu Sosiaii Ebn Harb, of the family of 
Onimcya. 

The families continued thus at ^'a• 
I’iunce for three years; but in the t.n'li 
year of his mi.ssion, Mahomet tol'l his 
uncle Abu Taleb, that God had m ini- 
festly showed his disapprobatiiju of the 
league' which the Koreish had nuiiie 
against them 1)V sending a worm to eat 
out every word of the instrument excejjt 
the name of God. Of this accident 
Mahomet had probably some private 
notice ; for Abu Taleb went immediately 
to the Koreish, and_ acquainted them 
with it ; ofleruig, if it proved false, to 
deliver his nephew up to them ; but, in 
case it wore tiaie, he insisted that they 
ought to lay aside their animosity, and 
annul the league they had made against 
the Hashemftes. To this they acqui- 
esced; and, going to inspect the writing, 
to their great astonishment found it to 
be . as Abu I'aleb had said ; and the 
league was thereupon declai-ed \ old. 

■ In the same year Abu Taleb died at 
the age of above fourscore ; and it is th- 
general opinion that he died an infidel ; 
though others say, that when he \s as at 
tlie point of death he embraced Maho- 
metanism, and produce some jxissages 
out of his poetical cor;'']30sitions to con- 
firm their assertion. About a month, 
or, as some write, three days after the 
death of this great benefactor and pa- 
tron, Mahomet had the additional moi’- 
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nfication to lose his wife Khadijah, who whereas, before, he contented hiniseii 
had so generouslv made his fortune. For with persuading them that he had all 
which reason this year is called the by the ministry ot Galn-iel. 
yea?' of mmmibig. However, this story seemed so absurd 

On the death of these two per-sons, and incredible, that several of his fol- 
the Koreish began to be more trouble- lowers left him upon it ; and had proba- 
some than ever to their prophet, and Idy ruined the whole design, had net 
especially some who had formerly been Aim Beer vouched for his veracity, and 
his intimate friends ; insomuch that he declared, that, if Mahomet afhrmed it 
found Itimself obliged to seek for .shelter to be true, he verily believed the wlioie. 
elsewhere, and first intchedupon 'Fayef, Which happy incident not only retriev- 
about sixty niilcs east from hiccca.'for ed the prophet’s credit,, but incre;iscd it 
the place of his retreat, "riiither, there- to such a degree, that he was secure nr' 
fo]-e, he went, acemnpanied by jiis ser- being able to make his disciples swallow 
vant Zeid, and aiiplied himself to two whatever he pleased to impose on them 
ol the chief ot the tribe of 'I'liakif, who for the future. And this fiction, notv/ith- 
were the inhabitants of that place; but standing its extravagance, was one of 
they received him very coldly. How- the most a.rtful contrivances Mahome: 
ever, he staid there a month ; and .some ever put in practice, and what chieflv 
ot the more considerate and lietter sort contril>utetl to the raising of his reputa- 
ot men treated h.im with little resj)ect ; tion to that great height to which it af- 
biit the slaves and inferioi- people at terwards arrived. 

length ro.se against him ; and- bringing In this year, called by the Mahome- 
him to the wall ot the city, obliged him tans the acce/ited yea?’, twelve men of 
to depart, aiul return to Mecca, while V'athreb or Medina, of whom ten were 
he put himselt' under the protection of of the tribe of Khazraj, and the other 
A1 Alota.am Fbn Adi. _ two of that of the Aws, came to Mecca, 

'fliis repulse greatlv discouraged his and took an oath of fidelity to Mahomet 
followers. However, Mahomet was not at A1 Akaba, a hill on the north of that 
wanting to himself; but boldly continu- city. This oath wms called the tro- 
ed to preach to the public assemblies at ??:aii's oath ; not that any women were 
the pilgrimage, and gained several pro- present at this time, but becau.se a man 
SI h 'es ; and among them six ot the jn- was not thereby obliged to take nji arms 
h '.bit. nits ot Yathreb, ot the Jewish tribe in defence of iMahomet or his religion ; 
of Kb izr.ij ; who, on their retnrii home, it being the same o;>.th that was after- 
t o'.ed not to speak much in rccommen- wards exacted of the womtn, the form 
d it I 'll ot their new religion, and exhort- of whicli we Inne in the Ivoran, :mcl is 
e l ilieir fellow-citizens to embrace the to this efi'ect. si;-t. That they sliould 

s.nne. renounce :ill idohxtry ; and tlnit they 

In tlie tweltlh ye;ir ot his ini.ssior. it should not steal, nor commit fornicatioii, 
w. Is th.vt ?ilahoinet gave out tlnit he I'.ad nor kill their children (as the pagan 
made his night journey trom .Mecc.i to Ar;ihs used to do when they ajjprehend- 
Jeriisalem, and thence to heaven, _ so ed they should not be able to maintain 
much spoken ot by ;ill that writepd him, them,)’ nor forge calumnies; and that 
Hr. Ih'ideaiix thinks hejuventeil it eitlier they shc.nid obey the prophet in all 
to .niswer the e.xpectations ot those who things that were reasonable, \\dien thew 
demaijded some miracles as a jiroof of had'solcmnly engaged to all this, Ma’- 
his mission ; or else, by pretending to hornet sent one of liis disciples named 
have conversed with (lod, to est:;i)lish 3fa->ab FJm home with them, to 

the authority ot whatever he should in.struct them mure fully in the grounds 
tliink fit to leave behind by wa)' ot oral and ceremonies of his new religion, 
tradition, and make his sayings to serve Ma.sab, being arrived at Mediiur. by 
the same purpose as the o'r:d law of the the as.sistance 'of those who hatl been 
Jews. But it does not apjjear that Ma- formerly converted, gained several jiro- 
homet himself ever exjieeted so great selvtes, j)nrticnlarly Osed Ebn Hodeira, 
a i-egurd should be juiid to his sav ings a chief man of the city, and Saad Ebn 
as his tollowers ha\e since tlone ; ;iiul, Moadh, pi'ince of the tribe of Aws; Tila- 
seeing he all along disclaimed any pow- Iiometamsm spreading .so first, that there 
cr ot perlurming miracle.s, it seems ni- was scarce a house wherein there v/ere 
thei' to have been a letcli ot policy to not some who had embraced it. 
raise liis reputation, by pi'etending U) ' The next year, being the thirlecntii 
ha\e actuallv conversed with God in of Mahomet’s mission, Alasab returned 
heaven, as Moses had heretotore done to Mecca, accompanied by seventy- 
in the iVIoniit, and to have received seve- three men and two women of Medina 
ral institutions immediately from him, tvho had professed Islami.sm, besides 
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3 on\e otiiers avIio were as yet unbeliev- I 
era. On their arrival they immediately 
Sent V) i'.Iahomet and oiTered him their 
assi'.tanco, ef ’.viiichhe was now in great 
rhr his adversaries were by this 
tin'.e gr.)‘.va so powerful in iNIccca, that 
he coidd Jiot stay there mucji longer 
witliout imminent danger. Wherefore 
he accep.ted tlieir proposal, and met 
them one nigiit, l)y appointment, at A1 
Akaba above-mentioned, attended by his 
ancle A1 Abims; who, though he wns 
not then a believer, wished his nephew 
well, and made a speed: to thosc of 
?,Iedina; v/herein he told them, that, as 
Maiiomet was obliged to quit his native 
citv, arai seek, an asylum elsewhere, 
and thev had uiTercd him their jjrotec- 
tion, they would do vrell not to deceive 
liim : tlr.lt if tlic}' were not firmly resolv- 
ed to defend, tiiid not Ijetray liim, they 
had better declare their minds, and let 
him provide for his safety in some other 
mamier. Upon their protesting^ their 
sincerity, Maliomet sworc.to be faithful 
to then’), on condition that they siiould 
protect ]\im against all insults as hearti- 
ly a-s they tvould their own tyives and 
families. ' They then asked hinp what 
rccompence they tveve to expect, if they 
dtould happen to be killed in his quar- 
rel ? lie answered, Paradise. Where- 
upon they pledged their faith to him, 
and so returned home, after Maho.met 
had cho.seu twelve out of their number, 
who were to have tlie same autliority 
among them as the twelve apostles of 
Christ had among his disciples. 

Plidierto Alahoniet Iiad jiropagated 
ids religion by fair means ; so that the 
•whole success of his enterprise, before 
his flight to Aledina, must oe attributed 
to persuasion only, and not to compul- 
sion. For before this second oath of 
fealty or inauguration at Al Akaba, he 
had no permission to use any force at 
all ; and in several ]ilaces of the Koran, 
which lie pretended were revealed dur- 
ing his stay at Mecca, he declares his 
business w:ls only to prcucii and admon- 
ish; that he had no authority to com- 
pel any person to embrace his religion; 
and that, whether people believe or not, 
w.as none of his concern, but belonged 
solely unto God. And he was so far 
from allowing his followers to use force, 
that he exhorted them to bear patiently 
those injuries which were offered them 
on account of their faith ; and, when 
persecuted liimself, chose ratlicr to quit 
the place of his birth, and retire to Me- 
dina, than to make any resistance. But 
this great passiveness and moderation 
'jeem entirely owing to his want of pow- 
er, tuid the great superiority of his op- 
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posers, for the first tsvelve years of his 
mission ; for no sooner ivas .he enabled, 
by the assistance of those of Medina, to 
make head against his enemies, than he 
gave out, that God had aMowed him 
and his followers to defend themselves 
against the infidels: and at length, as 
his forces increased, he pretended to 
have the divine leave even to attack 
them, and destroy idolatry, and set up 
the true faith by the sword; finding, 
by experience, that his designs woulcl 
otherwise proceed very slowly, if they 
were not utterly overthrown; and know- 
ing, on the other hand, that innovators, 
when tliey depend solely on their own 
strength, and can compel, seldom nm 
auv risk ; from whence, says Machiavel, 
it follov/s, that all the armed prophets 
have succeeded, and the unarmed ones 
have failed. Moses, Cyrus, Theseus, 
and Konmlus, -would not hr.vc been able 
to establish the observance of their in- 
stitutions for any length of time, had 
they not been armed. The first pas- 
sage of the Koran which gave Maho- 
met the permission of defending him- 
self by arms is said to have bvn that in 
the twenty-second chajjtev; aner which, 
a great number to the s. -i.' purpose 
were revealed. 

Maliomct having pn-. ,1.(1 fir the 
security of his comp.a..". well as 
his own, l)y the le.ivn 'IhiiMM and 
defensive which he ha 1 in-.v r m ir,i;i d 
with tho.se of Medina, diit'.Uu tb-m, co 
repair thither, vrhich they arr.idngly 
did; l)nt himself, with Abu Beer aiiil 
All, staid behind, having not \ct receiv- 
ed tile divine permi-ssion as he jn-etemd- 
ed, to leave Meccii. The Koreish, fear- 
ing the consequence of tins new alliance, 
began to tliink it absolutely necessarv to 
prcM'nt Maiiomet’s escape to Medina; 
and iuiving held a counoil thereon, 
after several milder expedients had 
been la-jected, they came to a resolution 
that he should im killed; and agreed 
that a man should be chosen out of 
even tribe for the execution of this de- 
sign ; .md tliat each man slnaild lia\ e a 
blow at him with his .sword, tli.it I’le 
guilt of his bl:od might fall ecpially (.11 
all the tribes, toydiose united power the 
Hashemites vvere much inferii.r, and 
therefore durst not attempt .0 n ' t age 
their k'nsman’s death. 

This conspiracy "^as scaiae formed, 
'when, l;y some m'e.ans or nth -r, it '-am a 
to Maliomet’s knowlec.ge ; and he> gave 
out that it was le -ealed to binri'v the 
angel Gabriel, who liad now oidcred 
hiln to retire to Medina. liereupon_, 
to amuse his encmie-,, he dirtcced Ali 
to lie down in ills place, and wrap iiini- 
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self up in liis green cloak, which he did ; 
and Mahomet escaped miraculously, as 
they pretendj to Abu Beer’s house, un- 
perceived by the conspiratoi-s, who had 
already assembled at the prophet’s door. 
They, m the mean time, looking through 
the crevice and seeing Ali, whom they 
took to be Mahomet himself, asleep, 
continued watching there till morning, 
when Ali ai'ose, and they found them- 
selves deceived. 

From Abu Beer’s house Mahomet 
and he went to a cave in mount Thur, 
to tile south-east of Mecca, accompanied 
only by Amor Ebn F oheirah, Abu Beer’s 
servant, and Abd’allah Ebn' Oreitah, 
an idolater whom tliey had hired foy a 
guide. In this cave they lay hid three 
days, to avoid the search ol their ene- 
mies, which they very narrowly escaped, 
and not without the assistance of more 
miracles than one; for some say that 
the Koreish were struck with blindness, 
so that they could' not find the cave; 
others, that, after Mahomet and his 
companions were got in, two pigeons 
laid their eggs at the entrance, and a 
spider covered the mouth of the cave 
with her web, which made them look 
no farther. Abu Beer seeing the pro- 
phet in such imminent danger, became 
vevy sorrowful ; whereupon Mahomet 
comforted him with these words, I’e- 
ebrded in the Koran; Be not grieved, 
for God it tvilh us. Their enemies 
being retired, they left the cave, and 
set out foi* Medina' by a bye-road; and 
having fortunately, or, as tlie Mahome- 
tans tell us, miraculously, escaped'some 
who were sent to pursue them, arrived 
safely at that city ; v/hitiier Ali followed 
tliem in three days, after he had settled 
some afiairs at Mecca. 

Mahomet being securely settled at 
Medina, and able not only to defend 
himself against the insults of his ene- 
mies, but to attack tliem, began to send 
out small parties to make reprisals on 
the Koreish ; the first party consisting 
of no more than nine men, who mter- 
cepted and plundered a caravan be- 
longing to that tiibe, and hi the action 
took two prisoners. But what establish- 
ed his affiiirs very much, and was the 
foundation on which he built all his suc- 
ceeding gi'eatness, was the gaining of 
the battle of Bedr, which was fought in 
tlie second year of the Hegira, and is 
so famous in the Mahomebm history. 
Some rcclton no less than twenty-seven 
expeditions, whereia Mahomet was per- 
sonally present^ in nine of which he 
gave battle, besides several other expe- 
ditions in which he was not present. 
His forces he' maintained partly by the 


contributions of his followers for this 
purpose, which he called by the name 
of zacat, or aljiis, and the paying cf 
which he very artfully made one main 
article of his refigion; and partly bv 
ordering a fifth part of the plunder t'o 
be brougftt into the public treasury for 
that purpose, in which ihatter he like- 
wise pretended to act 'by the diyine 
dii-ection. 

In a few years, by the success of his 
ai'ms, notwithstanding he sometimes 
came off with the worst, he con.sidera- 
bly raised his credit' and power "In the 
'sixth year of the Hegira he set out with 
1400 men to visit the temple of Mecca, 
not with any intent of committing hos- 
tilities, but in a peaceable manner. 
However, when he came to A1 Hodei- 
biya, which is situated partly within’and 
partly without the sacred territory, the 
Koreish sent to let him know that they 
would not permit him to enter Mecca, 
unless he forced his 'way ; Avhereupon 
he called his troops about him, and they 
all took a solemn oath of fealty or hd^- 
mage to him, and he i-esolved to attack 
the city: but those of Mecca sending 
Arwa 'Ebn Masun, prince of the .tribe 
of Thakif, as their ambassador, to de- 
sii’e peace, a truce was concluded be- 
tween them for ten' years, by wliich any 
person was allowed to enter into lea^'e 
either with Mahomet, or v/ith the Ko- 
reish as he thought fit. 

' In the seventh year of the Hegira 
Mahomet began to think of propagat- 
ing his religion, beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, and sent messengers to the 
neighbouring princes, ivith letters to 
imfite them to Mahometanism. Nor 
was this project without some success ; 
Khosru Parviz, then king of Persia, 
received his letter with great disdain, 
and tore' it in a passion, sending away 
the messenger very abruptly ;_ which, 
when Mahomet heai’d, he said, God 
shall tear his kingdom. And soon after 
a messenger ca.^ac to Mahomet from 
Badlian, king of Yaman; who was a de- 
pendent on the Persians, to acquaint 
him that he had received orders to send 
liim to Khosrti. Mahomet put off his 
ans'wer till the next morning, and then 
told the messenger it had been revealeci 
to him that night that Khosru was slain 
by his son Shii*uyeh; adding, that he 
Av'as well assured his new religion and 
empire should rise to as great a height 
as that as Khosru ; and therefore bid 
him advise his master to embrace Ma- 
hometanism. The messenger being re- 
turned, Badhan in a few. days recewed 
a letter from Shiruyeh, informing him- 
of his father’s death, and ordering h'lKi 
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fr, ‘-‘ivc the proijliet no fui-ther disturb- 
• iu-X. ^Vllereupon 'Bitsban, andthePer- 
-it/i him, turned Mahometans, 
'i'lte emperor Heraclius, as the Ava- 
./i.m hStoj ians assure us, received Ma- 
letter with great respect, lay- 
iar It (.n his pillow, and dismissed the 
jjehrer hououi'ablv. And some pretend 
that he v/ould have professed this new 
faith, had he not been afraid of losmg 


ins crov/n. 
Mahomet 


wrote to the same effect to 


the king of Ethiopia, though he had 
been converted beiore, according to the 
/truij writers ; and to Mokawkas, go- 
\-ernor of Egypt, who gave the messen- 
ger a ver)' "favourable reception, and 
sent sei'cral valuable presents to Ma- 
lunuet, and among the rest two girls, 
one of which, named Mary, became a 
great favourite with him. He also sent 
letters of the like purport to several 
Arab princes; particularly one to A1 
Hureth Ebn Abi Shamer, king of Ghas- 
san, vdio returning for answer that' he 
would go to Mahomet nimsclf, the pro- 
phet said, Maxj hia kingdom Jierkh ; 
anotlicr to Hawdha Ebn Ali,_ king of 
Yainama, who was a Christian, and, 
liaving sometime before professed 
Lslannsm, had lately retunied to his 
former faitli ; this prince sent back a 
very i;ough answer, upon which Ma- 
lioihetcursinghim, he died soon after; 
and a third to A1 Mondar Ebn Sawa, 
king of Bahrein, who embraced Ma- 
hometanism, and all the Arabs of that 
country, followed his example. 

The eighth year of the Hegira was a 
very fortunate year to Mahomet. In 
the beginning of it Khaled Ebn al, VVa- 
lid and Amru Ebn al As, both excellent 
soldiers, the first of whom afterwards 
conquered Syria and other countries, 
and the latter Egypt, became proselytes 
to Mahometanisni. And soon after the 
prophet sent 3000 men against the Gre- 
cian forces, to revenge the death of one 
of his ambassadors who, being sent to 
the governor of Bosra on the same er- 
rand as those who went to the above- 
mentioned princes, was slain by an 
Arab of the tribe of Ghassan, at Muta, 
a town in the ten-itory of Balka, in 
Syria, about three days journey east- 
•ward from Jerusalem, near which town 
they enpountered. The Gi-ecians being 
vastly superior in number (for, including 
the auxiliary Arabs, they hai an army 
of 100,000 men,) the Mahometans were 
repulsed in the first attack, and lost 
successively three of their generals, viz. 
Zeib Ebn Haretha, Mahomet’s freed- 
inan; Jaa.sar, the son of Abu Taleb; 
•■Slid Abdaliah Ebn Rawalia : but Kha- 
2S* 


lid Ebn al Walid, succeeding to the 
command, overthrew the Greeks with 
great slaughter, and brought away 
abundance of rich spoil ; on occasion of 
which action Mahomet gave him. the 
title of Saif min aoyuf Allah, “ one of 
the swords of God.” 

In this year also Mahomet took tire 
city of Mecca, the inhabitants whereof 
had broken the trace concluded on two 
year's before ; for the tribe of Beer, who 
were confederates with the Koreish, 
attacking those of Kozah, who were al- 
lies of Mahomet, killed several of them, 
being supported in the action by a 
party of the Koreish themselves. The 
consequence of this violation was soon 
apprehended, and Abu Sosian himself 
made a journey to Medina on purpose 
to heal the breach and renew the truce, 
but in vain;- for Mahomet, glad _ of 
this opportuirity, refused to see him : 
whereupon he applied to Abu Beer and 
Ali; but they giving him no answer, 
he was obliged to return to Mecca as 
he came. 

Mahomet immediately gave ovdera 
for preparations to be made that he 
'might surprise the Meccans while they 
were unprovided to receit e him ; in a 
little time he began his march thither; 
and by the time lie came near tlie city, 
his forces were increased to ten thou- 
sand men. Those of Mecca not being 
in a condition to defend themselves 
against so foi'midable an arm}’, surren- 
dered at discretion, and Abu Sosian 
saved his life by turning Tvlahometan. 
About twenty-eight of the idolaters 
were killed by a party under the com- 
mand of Khaled; but this happened con- 
trary to Mahomet’s orders, who, when 
he entered the town, pardoned all the 
Koreish on their submission, except only 
six men and four women, who were 
more obnoxious than ordinary, {some of 
them having apostatized,) and were 
solemnly proscribed by theprophet him- 
self; but of these no more than one man 
and one woman ivere put to death, the 
rest obtaining pardon on their embrac- 
ing Maliometanism, and one of the wo- 
men making her escape. , 

The remainder of this year Mahomet 
employed in destroying the idols in and 
round Mecca, sending several of the 
generals on, expeditions for that pur- 
pose, and to invite the Arabs to Islam- 
ism ; wherein it is no wonder if they 
now met with success. 

The next yeav being the ninth of thr 
Hegira, the Mahometans call the year 
of embassies ; for the Arabs had been 
hitherto expecting the issue of the war 
between Mahomet and the Koreish: 
T t 
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bm, so soon as that tribCj the principal 
of the whole nationj and the ,gemuue 
descendants of Ishmael_, whose preroga- 
tives none oftered to dispute, had sub- 
mitted, ' they were satisfied’ tlmt it was 
not in their power to oppose Mahomet; 
and therefore began to come in to him 
in great numbers, and to send embassies 
to make their submission > to him, both 
to Mecca, while he staid there, and also 
to Medina,, whither he returned ■ this 
rear. Among the rest, live ; kings of 
the tribe of ’Hamyar professed Maho- 
metanism, 'and sent ambassadors to no- 
tify the same. 

In the tenth year Ali was sent' into 
Yaman to propagate the Mahometan- 
faith there ; and, as it is said, converted 
the whole tribe of Hamdan m one da}c 
Their- example was quickly followed 
by all the inhabitants of that province, 
except' only those of Najran, who,.being 
Christians, chose rather to pay tribute. 

Tims was Maliometnnism e.stablishcd, 
and idolatry rooted out, even in Maho- 
met’s life-time, (for he died the next 
year,) throughout all ' Arabia, except 
only Yamama, where Moseilama, who 
set up also as a prophet as Mahomet’s 
competitor, had a great party, and was 
not reduced till the kaliiat of Abu Beer; 
and the Arabs' being then united in one 
faith, and under one prince, found them- 
selves in a condition of making those 
conquests tyhich extended the Maho- 
metan faith over so great a part of the 
world. 

1. Mahometans, tenets of the. The 
Mahometans divide their 'religion into 
two general parts, faith and practice, 
of which the first is divided into six dis- 
tinct branches: Belief in God, in his 
angels, in his Scriptures, in liis pj-o- 
phets, in the fesurrection and final judg- 
ment, and in God’s absolute .Decrees. 
Tlie -points relating to practice are, 
prayer, with washings, 8cc. alms, fast- 
ing-’,' pilgrimage to Mecca, and 'circum- 
cision. 

Of the Mahometan faith. 1. That 
both Mahomet; and those among his 
followers wlio are reckoned orthodox, 
had and continued to have just and ti'ue 
notions of -God and his; attributes, ap- 
pears so plain from >, the Koran itself, 
and ail the Mahometan divines, that 
it would-be loss of time to refute those 
who siqj'pbse the God of Mahomet to 
be; difief enf from the u-ue God, and 
only a fictitious deity or idol of his own 
creation. ■' ‘ ' 

2. The existence of angels and their 
purity, are absolutely required to be be- 
-lieved in the Koran ; and he is reckoned 
an infidel who denies there ,are such 


beings, or h'ates any of them, or asserts 
any distinction of 'sexes among them. 
They believe, them to have pure aitd 
subtle bodies, created of fire ; that they 
neither eat nor ■ drink, nor propagate 
their species; that they have various 
forms.and officesi'some adoring God in 
different postures,- others singing praises 
to .him, or ’ interceding for mankind. 
They hold, that some- of them are em- 
ployed in writing down the actions of 
men; others in carrymg the throne of 
-God, and. other services. 

3. As to the Scriptures, the Maho- 
metans are taught by the Koran, that 
God, in divers ages of the’ world, - gave 
revelations of his will in writing to se- 
vei'al prophets, the whole and every one 
of which it is absolutely' necessary for 
a good Moslem to believe. The- num- 
ber of these sacred books were, accord- 
ing to them, one hundred and four; of 
winch ten were given to' Adam, fifty to 
Seth, thirty - to Edris or Enoch, ten to 
Abraham ; and the -other four,' being 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, 
and the Koran, were successively de- 
Ihered to Moses, David,-- Jesus, ■ and 
Mahomet : which last being the seal of 
the prophets, those revelations are now 
closed, and no more are to be expected. 
All these divine books, .except the four 
last, they agree now to bc'entirelv lost, 
and their contents unknown; though 
the' Sabians have several books which 
they attribute to some, qf- the antedilu- 
vian prophets. And of those four, 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, 
they say, have undergone so many 
alterationsrand comiptions, that, though, 
there rhay possibly be some part of 
the true word ot God therem, yet 
no credit is to be given to the present 
copies in the luuids of the Jews and 
Christians. 

4. Tire number of the pyophets which 
have been from time to time sent by 
God into the world, amounts to no less 
than 224,000, according to one Maho- 
metan tradition ; or to 124,000, accord- 
ing to another; among whom 313 were 
apostles, sent with special commissions 
to reclaim mankind from infidelity, mid 
'superstition ; and six of them brought 
new laws or dispensations, which suc- 
cessively - abrogated the preceding ; 
these were Adam, .Noah, Abr.aham, 
Moses, Jesus, and- Mahomet. All the 
prpphets in general, the Mahometans 
■bdiicve to have been freed from great 
sins and errors of consequence, and 
pi'ofessors of one and the same religion, 
that is, Islamism, notwithstanding the 
different laws and institutions -which 
they observed. They allow of degrees 
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' amoiig them,- nhd hold some of ' tliem; tp 
.•bcmorc:eN’cellent and.liuiihui'ajile tliah 
■ bthevs. - {The ; first- pliice they give-'to. 
thp revcalers.and establishers 'ur-iicsy. 

. dispensations,'-; and '.the next' , t6 •' tne 
‘.apostles. 

.In this'- gi-eat.mirabeivof..propliets.- 
.they" ; liot-- ;unly reckon.-.'tliv'crs patri-. 
fU'chs;and'.pcrsons -hainicd'. in .Scripture, 
but not. recorded- jco .have' beeih^jro- 
phets; (wherein the" J[e.wislvjand- Chri^ 
tian - wnters have'-somedmes. leds.thc 
■way,) as ‘.Adam/ Seth,'. Hot, .-Islimaisl, 
Nun, J(tehuu,'..&c.>''and' introduced some 
of them- under' diffei-ent" names* -as 
■Enoch, .Jethro’, -who- {are. 

called . in- the < Koran/ jUtd, and; 
Shoaib. .but. several, ddim's. 'wliose very, 
names .'dq,. not. ’..appear, hi . Scinptui-e 
(tlioiigh they-^endcavour.to find suni& 
persons, there to fix' them on,) as Scluh; 
Khedi-,..Dhu.'Ikefl; &c.;:. 

■ -5. Thei belief of a general resurreor 
tioii and a fiitui'e judgment, - • 

■The - time/ ot -the' resurrection . the 
.'Mahometans allotv-tb be a-peifect' se- 
cret- t?) .all .but -‘God alone ; . the angel. 

, -Gabriel- hiniself aknmvlcdgiiig' his ’ ig- 
,. norance . in this ' point, . .whcii ‘ Maho'met- 
-.■Lsked ■hinj,-..about.-it. .Hotvever,' they 
say, the approach .of that day; may. be 
known 'from ccmiii signs - which' are, to 
-precede it. ' " 

. -'-After ■'e:^minad6h is past, (tlie-h&: 
{-count, of- ^.riiich is ■ too. long; and tedious 
, for. this -jjlace,y':and.'eveiy 'bnefs ■work 
. .weighed .•■■in... a i-just 'balance/ they say,’ 
..that mutual .retaliation -vvill, foll6w,;-ac>. 
-coi'ding .to -tyhich, every creature', wfll 
.take'-vengeaiice one ofahothei\.br.:luive 
. satisfaction . made'' them for. the :injuries 
; which- tiiev have suffered. ^ And,-- since i 
-there -will. then .bej'no other -way; -of.' 
-retuinhng like fdr'like, -.tlie.maurier.df' 
giving tliis.satisfiiction Svill Be. by.taikiiig 
a.way -a-propordonal -nart -of- the godd 
works- of him .vYho Offered the-injury/ 
;ind- adding it to those df.him'whorsuf-. 
feredit. Which being done, -if tlie an- 
.-gcls (by -ivhbse mhiistry-tlus is'-tplbe 
, performed}' .say,<.-Z.ord, we - h<rj.e, ^eh 
io every: ctne hfs. due'i'dud there remain- 
etli ofthia-fiersan's good, works, ao iivucJi 
da 'equalleth the weight, of 'an^ant, God' 
•will of his mercy, cause -it to be doubled 
un£o'him,'that he may .bd.adpiitted --into 
■Jilaradise; but-;,if,.'ori;.thc contrary,, lus, 
■good'iyprks be'e^taustedi and.thei'e-re- 
main-ev'il-'wprks only; ^hd-th.ei'C'be-ahy. 
who have not yet -received satisfaction 
h’oni him,' God will older’ .tliat .eqn^ 
'iveight .or-.their'.sins Be added iinto-hi^ 
.that he may-.be punished,.fqr.them' In 
.their stead/, and he .wiU .be sent- to -hell 
laden Avith both..This willbe the method 
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of; God’s .dealing -with mankind. As ’ to 
brutes,; after .they, slisdl have' likewise 
•token; verigemice'of one another, -he. 
.;Will connuaiul'them to be changed into 
.-dust; wicketri.’.nien .being reserved to 
more grievous punisKmc'ht, so that the v 
.shall cry. out,'..bn hesirihg.- this sentence 
passed on- the biijtes,!...7/'oaW to God 
that,w.c were ilua(. also !■ As. to .the genii, 
many-Mahomefsms mte "of. opinion- that 
such.irf.,theiii. as are;'ti;ue beuevers, will 
-undergo th'e 'samc fate.as'tlie- irriitioual- 
animals, iiii'd have: no other reWai-d- tlmn 
the favour of being converted into dust; 
.and.fur this they quote the autlibritv-of 
ritcir. prophet.- ’ ' 

The trails being over; and -the.'assem-i- ’ 
.bly. dissolved,., tiie .Mahometans hold,.- 
•tliat -those.' who, are.to-be'.admitted into ’ 
Paradise -will’ take'-the rightjiand .way, 
and those'.whp ai’e.destin'eil into hell-fife . 
'will' take, the left: hiit hbtlr of them 
inust^ firat pass, the .bridge -callecrin 
Afabic..j’f/-J/;’c/,- which, tliev'S'ay, is 
•laid over the midst of hblh anit describe 
to be finer -than a naif, and shai'per.thai'i 
tlie cdge_ of "a 'sword; 'so. tluit' it -seems 
•vei’y.'tofBGult...t6-conceivje-'.how any one -. 
shaUbe-able to stolid' upon if;- for which 
reason*, most. ..ot' -iihe; sect of the Mota-' 
zalites . reject, it as a fablb ;• .though tlie , 
ortliodox tliink.-it a. suffident proof of 
:tlie. ,ti 7 ith.:of.:.this.-;aiitide, tliat it was 
seriburiv affirmed by. him’ who never 
asserted fiUsehoew, • , meaning iheir 

prophet j.-whoi, to add’toithe difficultv 
of;.the "jjassage, lias likewise dedared,' 
.that. tins’ bridge. is be^t on- each sidc- 
•with briel’s .^and- hookM thorns,, wliidi 
•will, however, - be’ no impediment to- the 
.good: for thev -shall oass with -ivoml. . 


'ful eilse and’ swiftness like lightning, or. 
the -wind,'-, Mahomet and’ his Modems - 
leading -the -way; whereas thu..wicked, 
'.^liat>with the siippcriness and extreme 
nai-irowness’ of, the path, the entangling’ 
.of the tlibriis, arid tlie .extinction .of the. ' 
1 light which .directed, the- foriner to Pa- ' 
radish will soon miss tlieir footing; and 
.fall down headlong into hell, -.which is 
gaping .beneath them. 

.-.•■.I'A's to the. punishment of the wicked, 

! the- Mahometans- aie taught;- that heU 
is, divided. into seven stoivs or apart- 
;-ments, ohe,below..anotbeiV designed for 
the-receptionefasmahy distinct dasses 
of the-damiicd. 

The first which- tliey.call Jeheiian, 
they. say,. -will be' the receptacle of those 
who: acknowledged one God,, that Ls, 
the :wicked 'Maliometans:- who. after 


the :wicked 'Mahometans;- who, .after 
having been ptiiiislied.-according to dieir 
dcmeritt.''>yiil-at length be released; 
.tlie-secondi named Xarf/ia, they {assign 
to'the Jdwa;-.t1ie third, named al -Ilotu- 
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via, to tlie Christians ; the fourth, named 
a/ Sair, to the Sabians ; tlie fifth, named 
Sakar, to the Magians ; the sixth, na- 
med al Jailin’, to the idolaters ; and the 
seventh, which is the lowest and worst 
of all, and is called al Hanvyat, to the 
hypocrites, or those who outwardly 
rofessed some, religion, but’ in their 
earts were of none. Over each of these 
apartments they believe" there_ will be 
set a guard of angels, nineteen in num- 
ber: to whom the damned will 'confess 
the just judgment of God, and th^^ 
to intercede with him for some allevia- 
tion of their pain, or that they may be 
delivered by being; annihilated. • 
Mahomet has, in his Koran and ti-a- 
ditions, been very exact in describing 
the vai'ious torments of hell,.which, ac- 
cording to him, the wicked will smTer 
both from intense heat and excessive 
cold. We shall, however,, enter- into 
no detail of them here ; but only ob- 
serve, that the -degrees of these pains 
will also vary in proportion to the 
crimes of the sufferer, and the apart- 
ment he is condemned to ; and that he 
who is punished the most lightly of all 
will be shod with shoes of fire, the fer- 
vour of which will cause his skull to 
boil like a cauldron. I'he condition 
of these unhappy wretches, as the same 
prophet teaches, cannot be properly 
called either life or death; and their 
misery will be greatly increased by 
their 'despair of being ever delivered 
from that place, since, according to 
that frequent expression in the Koran, 
they miifit remain therein forever: It 
must be remarked, however, that the 
infidels alone will be liable to eternity 
of damnation ; for the Mosldms, or 
those who have embraced the _ true 
religion, and have been guilty of heinous 
sins, will be delivered thence after they 
shall have expiated their crimes by 
their sufferings. The time which these 
believers shall be detained there, ac- 
cording to a tradition handed down from 
their prophet, will not be less than nine- 
hundred years, nor more than seven 
thousand. And, as to the manner of 
their delivery, they say that they shall 
be distinguished by the marks of pros- 
tration on those parts of their bodies 
with which they used to touch the 
ground in prayer, and over which the 
fire will therel'ore have no power and 
that, being known by this characteristic, 
they will-be released by the mercy of 
God, at the intercession of Mahomet 
and the blessed ; whereujmn those who 
shall have been dead will be restored 
to life, as has been said: and those 
wliose bodies shall have contracted any 


sootine-ss or filth from the llames and 
smoke of hell, will be immersed in one 
of the rivers of Paradise, called the 
2?iver of life, which will wash tuem 
whiter than pearls. 

The righteous, as the _ Mahometans 
arc taught to believe, having surmount- 
ed the difficulties, and passed the shaiqr 
bi'idge above-mentioned, befqj’e they 
enteV Paradise, will be refreshed by 
drinking at the pond of their prophet, 
who describes it to be an exact square, 
of a month’s journey in compass; its 
Avater, which is supplied by tAVO pipes 
from al Cawthay, one ■ ot the rivers - 
of Paradise, being Avhiter than milk or 
silver, and more odoriferous than musk, 
with as many cups set around itasthm'e 
are stars in the finnament; of_Avhich 
Avater AvhoeA'er drinks Avill thirst no 
more for ever. This is the, first taste 
Avhich the blessed Avill have of their fu- 
ture and noAv near approaching felicity.' 

Though Paradise be so very irequen’t- 
ly mentioned in the Koran, yet it is a dis- 
pute among the ‘Mahometans, Avhether 
it be already created or to be created 
hereafter; the Motazalites and some 
other sectaries asserting, that there is 
not at present any such place in nature, 
and that the Paradise Avhich the rigli- 
teous Avill inhabit in the next life Avill 
be different from that from Avhich Adam 
Ava§ exjielled. Howevei*, the orthodox 
profess the contrary, maintaining that it 
Avas created ei-en before the Avorld, and 
describe it from their prophet’s tradi- 
tions in the folloAving m-anner : 

They say it is situated above the 
seven heavens, (or in the seventh hea- 
ven,) and next under the throne of 
God ; and, to express the amenity of 
the place, tell us, that the earth of it is 
of the finest Avheat-flour, or of the 
purest musk, or as others Avill have it, 
of saffron ; that its stones are pearls and 
jacinths, the Avails of its building en- 
riched Avith gold and silver, and that 
the trunks of all its trees are of gold ; 
among Avhich the most remarkable is 
the tree called tuba, or the tree of hap- 
piness. Concerning this tree, they fable, 
that it stands in the palace of Mfuromet, 
though a branch of it will reach to the 
house of every true believer; that it 
will be laden Avith pomegranates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits, of sur- 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknoAvn 
to morthls. So that, if a man desire to 
eat of any particular kind of fruit, it 
Avill immediately be presented him; 
or, if he choose flesh, birds ready 
di’essed Avill be set before him, accord- 
ing to his Avish. They add, that the 
boughs of this tree will spontaneously 
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!;eRd dov/n to tlie hand of the person 'j 
wno v/ould gather of its fruits, and that I 
it will ciiippi}- the blessed not only with 
bnt Vuo with silken garments, aiid 
hea.'^ts to ride on ready saddled and bri- 
fllc.d. and adonted with rich trappings, 
.rhich v,'ill burst forth from its fruits; 
and that this tree is so large, that a per- 
son mounted on the fleetest horse, would 
not be able to gallop from one end of its 
shade to the other in one hundred years. 

As plenty of water is one of the great- 
est additions to the pleasantness of any 
place, the Koran often speaks of the ri- 
vers of Paradise as a principal ornament 
thereof: some of these rivers, they say, 
flow with water, some with milk, some 
Mtli wine, and others with hoiiey_; all 
takiiig their rise from the root. of the 
tree tuba. 

But all these glories will be eclipsed 
by the resplendentand ravishing girls of 
Paradise, called, from their large black 
eyes, Hiir al oijun, the enjoyment of 
tvhose company will be a principal feli- 
city of the faithful. These, they say, are 
created not of clay, as mortal women 
arc, but of pure musk ; bcin.g, as their 
prophet often affirms in his Koran, free 
trom all natural impurities, defects, and 
inconveniences incident to tlie sex; of 
tlie strictest modesty, and secluded from 
public view in pavilions of hollow peai'ls, 
so large, that, as some traditions have 
it, one of them will be no less than- four 
parasangs (or, as others say, sixty miles) 
long, and as many broad. 

The name which the Mahometans 
usually give to this happy mansion is al 
Jannat, oi’, “the Garden;” and some- 
times they call it, with an addition, Jaii- 
nat al Ferdanvs, “ the Garden of' Para- 
dise;” Jannat Adan, “the Garden of 
Eden,” (though they generally inter- 
]iret the word Eden not according to 
its acceptation in liebrew, but accord- 
ing to its meaning in their own ton.gue, 
I'/iierein it signifies “a settled or per- 
petual liabitation ;”) Jannat al Maiuu, 
“the Garden of Abode; Jannat al 
Maim, “the Gai’den of Pleasure;” and 
the lilcc : by which several appellations 
some understand so many different gar- 
dens, or at least places of different de- 
grees of felicity (for they reckon no less 
than one hvindred sucli' in all,) tlie very 
meanest ' whereof will afford its inhabi- 
tants so many pleasures' and delights, 
ttiat one would conclude they must even 
sink under them, had not Mahomet de-^ 
dared that, in order to qualify the bless-* 
ed for a full enjoyment of them, God 
will give to every one the- abilities of one 
hundred men. - 

6, God’s absolute decree and predes- 


j tinatioii both of good and evil. The or- 
I thodox doctrine is, that whatever hath 
or sliall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good, or whether it be 
bad, proceedeth entirely from the di- 
vine v/ill, and is irrevocably fixed and 
recorded from all eternity in the pre- 
served table ; God having'secretly pre- 
detei-mincd not only the adverse and 
prosperous fertune of every person in 
this world, in the most minute particu- 
lars, but also' his faith or infidelity, his 
obedience or disobedience, and conse- 
quently his everlasting happiness or 
misery after death ; which fate or pre- 
destination it is not possible by any fore-^ 
sight or wisdom to avoid. 

II. lleligions practice. 1. The first 
point is prayer, under which aye also 
comprehended those legal v/ashings or 
purifications which are necessary pre- 
parations thereto. 

For the regular performance of the 
duty of prayer among the Mahometans, 
it is requisite, while they pray, to turn 
their faces towai’ds the temple of Mec- 
ca ; the quarter where the same is situ- 
ated being, for that reason, pointed out 
within their mosques by a niche, which 
they call al Mehrab.; and without, by 
the* situation of the doors opening into 
the galleries of the steeples ; thei’e are 
also tables calculated for the ready find- 
ing 'out their Keblah, a part towards 
which they ought to pray, in places 
where they have no other direction. 

2. Aims are of two sorts, legal and 
■voluntary. The legal alms are of indis- 
pensable obligation, being commanded 
by the law, which directs and deter- 
mines both the portion which is to be 
given, and of what things it ought to 
consist ; but the voluntary alms are left 
to every end’s liberty, to give more or 
less as' he shall see fit. The former 
•kind of alms some think to be properly 
called zacat, and the latter sadacat, 
though this name be also frequently 
given to the legal alms. They are called 
zacat, either because they increase a 
man’s store by 'drawing down a blcssiiig 
thereon, and produce in his soul the vir- 
tue of liberality; or because they p.urfy 
the remaining part of one’s substanc.e 
from pollution, and the soul from the 
filth of avarice; and sadacat, becau^ 
they are a proof of a man’s si'icerity in 
the" worship of God. Some writers have 
called the legal alms tithes ; but impro- 
perly, since in some cases they fall 
short, and in others exceed that pro- 
portion, 

■ 3. Fastmtr js a duty of so great mo- 
ment, that Mahomet used to say it was 
the gate of religion ; and that the odour 
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0 / the mouth of him luho fasteth js more 
grateful to^ God than that of musk ; and 
A1 Gliazali reckons fasting one fourth 
fiart of the faith. According to the Ma- 
hometan divines, there are three de- 
STees of fasting; 1. The restraining the 
belly and other parts of the body from 
satisfying their lusts. — 2. Tlie restrain- 
ing the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, 
and other members, from sin.— 3. Tbe 
fasting of the heart from worldly cares, 
and restraining the thought from every 
thing besides God. 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so ne- 
cessary a point of practice, that, accord- 
ing to a tradition of Mahomet, he who 
dies without performing it, may as well 
die a Jew or a Christian ; and the same 
is expressly commanded in the Koran. 
See Pilgrimage. , 

III. Mahometanism, causes of the 
success of The rajjid success which 
attended the propagation of this new 
religion was owing to causes that ai’e 
plain and evident, and must remove, or 
rather prevent our sui-prise, when they 
are attentively considered. The terror 
of Mahomet’s -arms, and the repeated 
victories which were gained by him and I 
his successors, were, no doubt, the irre- 
sistible arguments that persuaded such 
multiUides to embrace his religion, and 
submit to his dominion. Besides, his law 
was artfully and marvellously adapted 
to the corrupt nature of man ; and, iii a 
most particular manner, to the manners 
and opinions of the Eastern nation.s, and 
the vices to which they were naturally 
addicted : for the articles of faith which 
it proposed were few in number, and 
cxp-cmely simple ; and the duties it i-e- 
quired were neither many nor dilTicult, 
nor such as were incomjiatible with the 
empire of appetites and passions. It is 
to be (jbserved farther, that the gross 
ipiqi'ance under which the Arabians, 
Svrians, Persians, and the greatest part 
01 the Eastern nations, laboured at this 
time, rendered many an easy prey to the 
artifice and eloquence of this bold ad- 
venturer. To these causes of the pro- 
gress of Mahometanism we may add the 
bitter dissensions and cruel animosities 
that reigned among the Christian sects, 
particulurl}'- the Greeks, Nestorian's, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites ; dissen- 
sions that filled a great part of the E.ast 
with carnage, assassinations, and such 
detestable enormities, a.^ rendered the 
very name of Christianity odious to 
many. We might add here, that the 
Monoph voltes and Nestoi-ians, full of 
resentment against the Greeks, from 
whom they had suffered the bitterest 
and most injurious treatment, assisted 
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the Arabians in the conquest of several 
]irovince_3, into which, of consequence, 
the religion of Mahomet was afterwards 
introduced. Other causes of the sudden 
progress of that religion will naturally 
occur to such 'as consider attentively its 
spirit and genius, and the state of' the 
world at this time. 

I^'’. Mahometanism, subversion of 
Of things yet to come it is difficult to 
say any thing with precision. We have, 
however, some reason to believe, from 
the aspect of Scripture prophecy, that, 
triuiPpharit as this sect has been,'it shall 
at last come to nought. As it arose as a 
scourge to. Christendom about the tim'e 
that Antichi’ist obtained a temporal do- 
minion, so it is not improbable but they 
will have their downfall nearly at the 
^ame period. The ninth chapter of Re- 
velations seems to refer wholly to this 
imposture: .“The four angels were 
loosed,” says the prediction, 15th verse, 
“ which were prepared for an hour, and 
a day, and a month, and a year, for to 
slay the third part of men.” This pe- 
riod, in the limguage of prophecy, 
makes 391 years, which being -added to 
the year when the four angels were 
loosed, will bring us down to 1844, or 
thereabouts, for the final destruction of 
the Mahometan empire. It must be 
confessed, howevei, that though the 
event is certain, the exact time cannot 
be easily ascertained. Frideaux's Life 
of Mahomet; Mosheim’s Led. Hist. 
cent. vii. ch. 2. Sale’s Freliminarij Dis- 
course, /irejixed to his English Trans- 
lation of the Koran ; Simjisoii’s Key to 
Frojih. sect. 19. Bishoji dVewton, Mode, 
and Gill, on Rev. ix. Miller’s Propag. 
of Christianity, vol. i. ch. 1. White’s Ser. 
at Bam/iton, Lect. Enc. Brit. 

MALEVOLENCE is that disposition 
of mind which inclines us to wish ill to 
vany person. It discovers itself in frowns 
and a lowering countenance j in uncha- 
ritableness, in evil sentiments; hard 
speeches to or of its object; in cursing 
mid rei'iling ; and doing mischief either 
with open violence or secret spite, as 
far as tnere is power. 

MALICE is a settled or deliberate 
determmation to revenge or do hurt to 
another. It more frequently denotes the 
di.spositiou of inferior minds to execute 
every purpose of mischief within the 
more limited circle of their abilities. It 
is a most hateful temper in the sight of 
Cod, strictly forbidden in his holy word- 
Col. iii. 8 — 12. disgraceful to rational 
creatures, and every way inimical to the 
spirit of Christianity, Matt.‘v. 44. See 
Charity, Love. 

MALIGNITY, a disposition nbsti 
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''j.’-il or inalicidus. Mcilitn'invicy ! 
;iij 1 ;'ri-ui rnity .iri; words nearly s\nun_\- 1 
!!iuie. ii. .^oii'.e connections, vialigiu:[!\ 
.'-c; 'I..- r itiK '• niurc pertinently applied I 
Co V rafi'cal depravity 01 nature; and I 
to indication-'! cii this depra- ' 
vi',y r. tenipei- and conduct in particular ; 
instar. ces. I 

r\L’i.N, a luting, consisting of a rational I 
so'd ai'id orgaiiical body. By some he is 
denned thus: “He is the head ot the 
animal creation ; a being tvno fed.-., re- ; 
fleets, thinks, contrives, and acts; v/no' 
has tire power of changing his place 
upon the earth at pleasure ; who pos- 
sesses the faculty of communicating his 
thougiits by means of speech, and who 
has dominion over all other creatures on 
the face of the earth.” We shall here 
]: resent the reader with a brief account 
of his formation, sjjecies, and different 
state. 1. His formation. Man was made 
last of all the creatures, being the chief 
and master-piece of th.e whole creation 
on euith. He is a compendium of the 
creation, and therefore is sometimes 
called a iiiicrocct,m, a little world, the 
woi'id in miniature ; something of the 
vegcta'ole, animal, and rati(mal world 
meet in Iniii; spirit and matter; yea, 
Imaven and eartii centre in him ; he is 
the Ijond that connects them both to- 
gether. The constituent and essential 
’^arts of man created by God- are two; 
)ody and soul. The one' was made out of 
the dust : the other was Ijreathed into 
him. The body is formed vyith the 
greatest precision and exactness : every 
muscle, vein, artery, ) ea, the least fibre, 
in its proper place ; dl in just propor- 
tion and symmetry, in subserviency to 
the use of'each other, and for the good 
of the whole, Ps. cxxxix. 14. It is also 
made erect, to di.stinguish it from the 
fom’-footed animals, who look down- 
ward to the earth. Man tvas made to 
look up ward to the heavens, to contem- 
jflate them, and the glory of God dis- 
played in them ; to look up to God, to 
worship and adore him. in the Greek 
language, man has his name, a-.Sju 7 rcs, 
from turning and looking upwards. The 
soul is the other part of man, which is a 
substance or subsistence : it is not an ac- 
cident, or quality, inherent in a subject: 
but capable of subsisting without the 
body. It is a spiritual substance, iinma-' 
terial, immortal. See Soul. ' 

2. Man, different uliecks of. Accord- 
ing to Linnccus and Buffon, th’ere are 
six different species among mankind. 
The first are those under the Polar re- 
gions, and compi ehend the Laplanders, 
the Esquimaux Indians, the Samoied 
Tartars, the inhabitants .of Nova Zem- 


!)hi,' Ennmdians, the Greenlanders, and 
i the people of Kamtschatka. The visage 
it.i men in tliese comitrics is large and 
! hrnad ; the nose flat and short ; the 
j e\ es of a yellowisli brown, inclining to 
; blackness; the cheek-bones extiemely 
high ; the mouth large ; the lijis thick 
and turning outwards; the \oicc thin, 
and squeaking; and the skin a dark 
grey colour. I'hey are short in stature, 
the generality licing about four feet 
high, and the tallest not more than five, 
liicy are ignorant, stupid and super- 
stitious. — 2. The second are the Tartar 
race, comprehending the Chinese and 
the Japanese. ' Their countenances are 
broad and wrinkled, even in youth; 
their no.scs short and fiat ; Ihcir eyes 
little, clieek-l)ones high, teeth large, 
complexions olive, and the hair black. 
— 3. The third are the southern Asiatics, 
or inhabitants of India. These ai’e of a 
slender shape, long straight Ijlack hair, 
and gcnei'ally Roman noses. They are 
slothful, submissive, cowardly, ;md ef- 
feminate. — 4. The negroes of Africa 
constitute the fotirth striking v'ariety in 
the human species. Thej’ are of a black 
colour, having' downy soft hair, short 
aiid black; their beards often turn grc>', 
and sometimes while ; tlieir noses are 
fiat and short ; their lips thick, and their 
teeth of an ivory whiteness. These have 
been till of late the pnhH].'])y wretches 
who have been torn from their families, 
friends, and native lands, and consigned 
for life to misery, toil, and bondage; 
andthatbythe wise, polished, and the 
Christian 'inhabitants of Europe, and 
above all by the monsters of England ! ’ 
— 5. The natives of America are the 
fifth race of men : they are of a copper 
colour, with black tli'ick straight hair, 
fiat noses, high cheek-bones, and small 
eyes. — 6. The Europeans may be consi- 
dered as the sixth and last variety of 
the human kind, whose features we 
need not describe. The English are 
considered as Ihe fairest. 

3. JMan, different states of. The state 
cf man has been divided mto fouifold ■ 
liis primitive state ; fallen state ; gra- 
cious state; afid futiu'e state. 1. His 
state of innocence. God, it is said, iiiade 
man upright, Eccl. vii. 29. without an} 
imperfection, corruption, or principle of 
corruption in his body or soul ; with 
light in his understanding, holiness in 
his will, and purity in his afilction. This 
constituted his original' righteousness, 
•which wa.s unhersal, both with respect 
to the subject of "t, the whole man, and 
the object of it, the whole law. Being 
thus in a state of holiness, he w’as neces- 
sarily in a state of liappiness. He was a 
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very glorious creature, the favourite of 
heaven, the lord of the world, possess- 
ing perfect tranquillity in his own breast, 
and immortal. Yet he was not without 
law; for to the law of nature, which 
was impressed on liis heart, God super- 
added a positive law, not to , eat of the 
foihidden fruit, Gen. ii. 17. under -the 
penalty of death natural, spiritual, and 
eternal. Had he obeyed tliis law, he 
might have had reason to expect that 
he ^vould not only have had the contin- 
uance of his natural and spiritual life, 
but have been transported to the upper 
j)aradise. — 2. His fall. Maids righteous- 
ness, howevei’, though unii’ersal, was 
not immutable, as the event has jiroved. 
How long he lived in a state of inno- 
cence cannot easily be asccitauicd, yet 
most suppose it was but a short time. 
The positive lilw which (iod gave him 
he broke, Iiy eating the foi^bidden fruit 
The consequence of this evil act was, 
tliat man lost the chief good : his na- 
ture was corrupted ; his powers depra- 
ved, his body sulijcct to corrujition, his 
soul cx])osed to misery, his posterity all 
involved in ruin, subject to eternal con- 
demnation, and for ci'erincaiKiltlc tore- 
store themselves to the favour of God; 
to obey his commands perfectly, and to 
satisfy his justice, Gal. lii. Roih. v. Gen. 
iii. Eph. ii. Rom. iii. passim. See Fall. 
—3. His recovery. Although man has 
fallen by his ini<piity, vet he is not left 
Hnally to perish. 'The divine Being, 
foreseeing the fall, in infinite love and 
mercy made provision for his relief. 
Jesus Christ, according to the divine 
purpose, came in the fulness of time to 
he his Saviour, and by virtue of his .suf- 
ferings, all who believe are justitied from 
the curse of the Ip.w. By the inlluences 
of the Holv Spirit he Is regenerated, 
united to Christ by faith, andsanctified. 
True believers, therefore, live a life of 
dejiendence on the promises ; of regu- 
larity and obedience to God’s word ; of 
liolyjoy and peace; ami have a hope 
full’ of immortality. — t. His J'lUiire stair. 
As it respects the' impenitent, it is a 
state of separation from God, and eter- 
nal punishment. Matt. x.xv. -16. But the 
righteous shall rise 'to glory, honour, 
and everlasting joy. To the former, 
death will be the introduction to mi.serv; 
to the latter, it will be the admission to 
felicity. All will be tried in the judg- 
ment-day, and .sentence ])ronounced ac- 
cordingiy. The wicked will be driven 
a^vay in his wickedness, and the righ- 
teou’s be saved with an everlasting sal- 
vation. But as these subjects are treated 
on elsewhere, we i-efer the reader to 
the articles, Grace, Heaveiv, Hell,] 
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Sin, Hartley's Observations on J\‘Tan ; 
Boston's Fourfold Btate ; Kuhnes's 
Sketches of the History of Man ; Locke 
oil Und. Reid on the rlctivc and' Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man; Uollaston's 
Religion of .Vature ; Harris’s Philoso- 
phical ylrrarufeinenis. 

MANICHEES or Manicheaxs, 
(Manich^iy) a sect of ancient heretics, 
•who asserted two principles ; so, called 
from then- author Manes, or Mani- 
chteiis, a Persian by nation, and educa- 
ted among the Mags, being himself one 
of that number before he embraced 
Christianity. 

This heresy had its first rise about 
the year 277, and spread itself princi- 
pally in Arabia, Egypt and Africa. St. 
Epiphanius, who treats of it at large, 
ob.servcs that the true name of this he- 
rcsiarch was Cubricus; and that he 
changed it for Manes, which in the 
Per-sian or Babylonish language signi- 
fies vessel. A rich widow, whose ser- 
vant he had been, dying without issue, 
left him stores of wealth ; after which 
he a.ssumed the title of the apostle or 
envoy of Jesus Christ. 

Manes was not contented with the 
quality of apostle of Jesus Christ, but 
he also assiuncd that of the paraclete, 
whom Christ had promised to send; 
which .'lugustine explains, by saying, 
that iVIancs endeavoured to persuade 
men that the Holy Ghost did personallv 
dwell in him with full authority. lielel't 
several disciples; and among othei-s, 
Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. These 
he sent in his life time into several pro- 
vinces to preach his doctrine. Manes 
having undertaken to cure the king of 
Persia’s son, and not succeeding, was 
put in prison upon the young prince’s 
death, whence he made his escape; 
l)ut he was apprehended soon aftei’, and 
ilaved alive. 

However, the oriental Avriters cited 
by D’Herbelot and Hyde, tell us 'that 
Manes, after haA'ing been protected in 
a singular manner by Hormizdas, Avho 
succeeded Bapor in the Persian throne, 
l)uc Avho Avas not able to defend him, aC 
length, against the united hati'cd of the 
Christiams, the IVIagi, the JeAvs, and the 
Pagans, Avas shut up in a strong cas- 
tle, to serve him as a refuge against 
those Avho persecuted him on account 
of his doctrine. They add, that after 
the death of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his 
successor, first protected Tvlanes, but 
alterwarcls gaA’e him up to the fury of 
the Magi, Avhose resentment against'him 
Avas due to his having adopted the Sad- 
ducean principles, as some say; Avhile 
others attribute it to his having mingled 
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he tenets of ilie Magi, -with, the doc- 
-rines of Christianity'. However, it is 
■ertain that the Maiiicheans celebrated 
hie d-v of their master’s death. It has 
neen a snlijecc of much controversyf 
.yiieluer Manes v/as an impostor. The 
;earncd Dr. Lardner has examined the 
arguments on both sides; -and though 
'ne does not choose to deny that he was 
im imjiostor, he does not discern Evident 
[H-oois of it. He acknowledges that he 
v/as an arrogant philosopher, and a 
great schemis't ; but whether he was an 
impostor he cannot certainly say. He 
was much too fond of philosophical no- 
tions, Avhicli he endeavoured to bring 
into religion, for which he is to be 
blamed: nevertheless he observes that, 
every bold dogmatizer isnot an impostor. 

The doctrine of Manes was a motley 
mueture of the tenets of Christianity 
with the ancient philosophy of. the Per- 
sians, in which he had been instructed 
during his youth. He combined these 
two system's, and applied and accom- 
modated to Jesus Christ the characters 
and actions rvhich the Persians attribut- 
ed to tlie god Mithras. 

He established two principles, viz. a 
good and an evil one: the_ first a most 
pure and subtle matter, which he culled 
light, did nothing but good ; and the se- 
cond a gro.ss and corrupt substance, 
which he called darkness, nothing but 
■evil. This philosophy- is very ancient ; 
and Plutarch treats ot it at large in his 
Iris and Osiris. Our souls, according to 
Ptlanes, were made by the good princi- 
ple, and pur bodies • by the evil one ; 
these two principles being, according to 
him, co-eternal and independent of each 
other. E-ach of these is subject- to the 
dominion of a superintenderrt Being, 
whose existence is from all eternity. 
The Being who ])resides ovemthe light 
is called Crod; he'that rales the land of 
darkness bears the title of hijle or de- 
mon. The ruler of the light is supreme- 
ly happy, and in consequence thereof 
benevolent and good ; the prince of 
darhicss is unhappy in himself and de- 
sirous of rendering others partakers of 
his misery; and is evil and malignant. 
These two beings have produced an im- 
mense • multitude of creatures resem- 
bling themselves, and distributed them 
through their respective provinces. Af- 
ter a contest between the ruler of light 
and the prince of darkness, in which 
the latter was defeated, this prince of 
darkness- produced the first parents of 
the human race. The beings engender- 
ed from this original stock consist of a 
body formed out of the corrupt matter 
of the kingdom of darkness, and of two 
29 
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souls ; one of which is sensitive and lust- 
ful, and owes its existence to the evil 
priiiciple; the other rational and im- 
mortal, a particle of that divine light 
which had been carried a\-v'ay in the 
contest by the army of darkness, and 
immersed into the mass of malignant 
matter. The earth was created by 
God out of this corrupt mass of loiitter, 
in order to be a dwelling for the human 
race, that their captive souls might by- 
degrees be delivered from their corpb- 
i-eal prisons, and the celestial elements 
extricated from the gross substance in 
which they were involved. With this 
view God produced two beings from 
his own substance, viz. Christ and the 
Holy Ghost ; for the Manicheans held 
a . consubstantial Trinity. Christ, or 
the glorious intelligence, called by the 
Persians Mithras, subsisting, in and by 
himself, and residing in the sun, ap- 
peared in due time among the Jews, 
clothed with the shadowy form of a 
human body, to disengage the rational 
soul from the corrupt body, and to con- 
quer the violence of malignant matter. 
The Jews, incited by the prince of dark- 
ness, put him to an ignominious death, 
Avhich he suffered not in reality, but 
only in appearance, and according Jo 
the opinion of men. When the pin poscs 
of Christ were accomplished, he return- 
ed to his throne in the sun, appointing 
apostles to propagate his religion, and 
leaving his followers the promise of the 
paraclete or comforter, who is Manes 
the Persian. Those souls who believe 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, re- 
nounce the worship of the god of the 
Jev,?s, who is the jirince of darkness, and 
obey the laws delivered by Christ, and 
ilhustrated by Manes the comforter, are 
gradually purified from the contagion 
of matter; and their purification 'being 
completed, after having passed through 
two states of trial, by water and fire, 
first in the moon and then in the sun, 
their bodies return to the original mass 
(for the Manicheans derided the resur- 
rection of bodies,) and their souls ascend 
to the regions of light. But the souls of 
those who have neglected the salutary 
work of purification, p-ass after death 
into the bodies of other animals and na- 
tures, where they remain till they hn\ e 
accomplished- their probation. Some, 
however, more perverse and obsthiate, 
are consigned to a severer course of trial, 
being delivered over for a time to tJie 
power of malignant aerial spirits, who 
torment them m vudous rvays. After 
this, a fire shall bi;ak forth and con- 
sume the frame of the world ; and the 
prince and powers of darkness sha.1 ro- 
U u 
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turn to their primitive seats of anguish 
and misery, in which they shall dwell 
for ever. These .mansions shall be sur- 
rounded by an invincible ^ard, to pre- 
vent their ever renewing a war in the 
regions of light. 

Manes boiTOwed many things , from 
the ancient Gnostics ; on which account 
many authors consider the Manicheans 
as a branch of the Gnostics. 

In truth, the Manichean doctrine was 
a system of philosophy rather than of 
religion. They made use of 'amulets, in 
imitation of the Basilidians ; and are said 
to have made profession of astronomy 
and astrology. They denied that Jesus 
Christ, who was only God, assumed a 
ti-ue human body, and maintained it was 
only imaginary; and therefore thev de-, 
nied his incarnation, death, &c. They 
pretended that the law of Moses did not 
come from God_, or the good principle, 
but from the evil one ; and that for this 
reason it was abrogated. They rejected 
almost all the sacred books in which 
Christians look for tlie sublime truths of 
their holy religion. They affirmed that 
the Old Testament was not the work of 
God, but of the prince of darkness, who 
was substituted by the Jews in the place 
of the true God. They abstained entire- 
ly from eating the liesh of an)'' animal, 
following herein thfe doctrine of the an- 
cient Pythagoreans : they also condemn- 
ed marriage. The rest of their ein’ors 
may be seen in St. Epiphanius and St. 
Augustine ; which last, having been of 
their sect, may be presumed to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with them. 

Though the Manichees professed to 
receive the books of the New Testa- 
ment, yet in effect they only took, so 
much of them as suited with their own 
opinions. They first formed to them- 
selves a certain idea or scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and to this adjusted the -writings 
of the apostles, pretending that what- 
ever was inconsistent with this had 
bei'n foisted into the New Testament 
by the later writers, who were half 
Jews. On the other hand, they made 
fables and apocryphal books pass for 
apostolical writings ; and even are sus- 
pected to have forged several others, 
the better to maintain their errors. St. 
Epiphanius gives a catalogue of several 
pieces published by Manes, and adds 
extracts out of some of them. .These 
are the Mysteries, Chapters, Gospel, 
and Treasury. 

The rule of life and manners which 
Manes prescribed to his followers ivas 
most extravagantly rigorous andsevm’e. 
However, he divided his disciples into 
two classes ; one of which comprehend- 


ed the perfect Chnstian, under th; 
name of the elect ,- and the other the 
imperfect and feeble, under the title of 
auditors or hearers. The elect were 
obliged to rigorous and entire abstinence 
from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, tdl in- 
toxicating drink, wedlock, and all amo- 
rous gratifications ; and to live in a state 
of the severest penury, nourishing their 
emaciated bodies ■ with bread, herbs, 
pulse and melons, and depriving them- 
selves of all the comforts that arise from 
the moderate indulgence of natural pas- 
sions, and also from .a variety of inno- 
cent and agreeable pursuits. The audi- 
tors were allowed to possess houses, 
lands, and wealth ; to feed_ on flesh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tender- 
ness; but this liberty was granted them 
with many limitations, and under the 
strictest conditions of moderation and 
temperance. The general assembly ot 
Manicheans was headed by a president, 
who represented Jesus Christ. There 
were joined to' him twelve rulers or 
masters, who were designed to repre- 
sent the twelve apostles, 'and_ these 
were followed by seventy 7two bishops ; 
the images of the seventy-two disciples 
of our Lord. These bishops had pres- 
byters or deacons under them, and' all 
the members of these religious orders 
were chosen out of the class of the elect. , 
Their worship was simple and plain, 
and consisted of prayeivs, reading the- 
Scriptures, and hearing p-ublic discours- 
es, at which both the auditors and elect 
wei’e allowed to be present. They also 
observed the Christian appointment of 
baptism, and the eucharist. ^ They kept 
the Lord’s day_, observing it as a fast; 
and they likewise kept Easter and the 
Pentecost. . 

Towards the fourth century the Mani- 
cheans concealed themselves under va- 
rious names, which they successively 
adopted, and changed in proportion as 
they were discovered by them. Thus 
they assumed the names of Encratites, 
Apotactics, Saccophori, 'Hydroparas- 
tates, Solitai’ies, and several others, un- 
der which they lay concealed for a cer- 
tain time, but could not, ho^vever, long 
escape the vigilance ,of their enemies. 
About the close of the sixth century, 
this sect gained a very considerable in- 
fluence, particularly among the Per- 
sians. 

Towai’ds the middle of the twelfth 
century, the sect of Manichees took a 
new face, on account of one' Constan- 
'tine, an Armenian, .and an adherer to 
it ; who took upon hint to suppress the 
reading of all other books besides the 
evangelists and the epistles of St. Paul,. 
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•.■'hich nn in such a manner 

to nitiite tliem contain a nevv system 
OT 'viar.'.ch'ji'=ni. He entirely discarded 
all the v. ritini^s ci his predecessors; _re- 
th.e cliiineras of the Valentini- 
:'.nd tlieir thirtv EOns: the fable of 
^'Isnc’s, v.'ith re.ijard to the origin of rain, 
•ui.'l other dreams; but still retained the 
impuj-ities of Rasilidcs. In this manner 
iie reformed Manicheism, insomuch that 
his folio\vcrs made no scrapie of ana- 
thematizing Schvthian,' Ruddas, called 
also Adchiii and Terchinlh, the contem- 
poraries and disciples, as some satp and, 
•according to others, the predecessors 
and masters of Manes, and even Manes 
himself; Constantine being now their 
great apostle. After he had seduced an 
infinite number of people, he was at last 
stoned by order of the emperor. 

This sect prevailed in Bosnia and the 
adjacent provinces aliont the close of 
the fifteenth century ; propagated their 
dccti'iue with confidence, and held their 
religious as'-emblies v.'ith impunity. 

MA'NNERS: the plural noun has 
various significations ; as the general 
way of life, the morals or the habits of 
any person ; .also ceremonial behaviour 
nr studied civility. Good manners, ac- 
cording to Swift, is the art of making 
tiicse people easy with whom we con- 
verse. Pride, ill-nature, and want of 
sense, are tlie three great sources of ill- 
manners. Without some one of these 
defects no man will behave himself ill 
for want'of experience ; or of what, in 
the language of some, is called knowing 
the world. For the eflciX that Christi- 
anity has on the inanners of men, see* 
article Christianity. 

MARCELLIAHS, a sect of ancient 
heretics towards the close of the second 
ccntuiy; so called from Marcellus of 
Ancyrip tlieir .leader, who was accused 
of reviving the errors, of Sabellius. 
Some, however, are of opinion that 
Marccljus was orthodox, and that they 
were his enemies the Arians, who fa- 
thered their errors upon him. St. Epi- 
phanius oiiserves, that there was a great 
deal of dispute with regard to the veal 
tenets of Marcellus ; but as to his fol- 
lowers, it is evident that tliey did not 
own the_ three hypostases ; for Marcel- 
lus considered the Son and Holy Ghost 
as two emanations from the divine na- 
ture, which, after performing their re- 
spective offices, were to retnra again 
into the substance of the Father; and 
this opinion is altogether incompatible 
with the belief of three distinct persons 
in the Godhead. • 

_ MARCIONITES, or Marcionists, 
Marciouhte, a very ancient and popular 


sect of heretics, who, in, the time of 
Ispiphanius, were spread over Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
and other countries: they were thus de- 
nominated from their author Marcion. 
Marcion was of Pontus, the son of a bi- 
shop, and at first made profession of the 
monastical life ; tint he tvas excommu- 
nicated by his oivn father, who would 
never admit him again into communion 
with the church, not even on his repent- 
ance. On this he abandoned his own 
counti-}’, and retired to Rome, where he 
began to broach his doctrines. 

He laid down two principles, the one 
good, the other e\ il ; between these he 
imagined an intermediate kind of Deity, 
of a mixed nature, who was the Creator 
of this inferior world, and the god and 
legislator of the Jcv/isli nation: the 
other nations who worshipped a variety 
of gods, were supposed to be under the 
empire of the evil principle. These two 
conflicting powers exercised oppressions 
upon rational and immorfal souls; and 
therefore tlie supreme God, to deliver 
them from bondage, sent to the Jews a 
Being more like unto himself, even his 
Son Jesus Christ, clothed with a certain 
shadowy resemblance of a body: this 
celestial messenger was attacked by 
the. prince of darkness, and by the god 
of the Jews, Iiut without effect. Those 
who followed the directions of this ce- 
lestial conductor, mortify the body by 
fastings and austerities, and renounce 
the precepts of tlie god of tlie Jews and 
of the prince of darkness, sliall after 
death ascend to the mansions of felicity 
and perfection. The rale of manners 
which Marcion prescribed to his follow- 
ers was excessively austere, containing 
an express prohibition of wedlock, wine, 
fle.sh, and all the external comforts of 
liffi. 

Marcion denied the real birth, incar 
nation, and passion of Jesus Christ, am 
held them to be apparent only, tie de 
nied the resurrection of the body, ano 
allowed none to-be baptized but those 
who preserved their continence; but 
these he granted might be baptized 
three times. In many things he follow- 
ed the sentiments of the lierctic Cerdon, 
and rejected the law and the prophets. 
He pi'etencled the Gospel had been cor- 
rapted by false prophets, and allowed 
none of "the evangelists ' but St. Luke, 
whom also he altered in many places, 
as well as the epistles of St. Paul, a 
great many things in' which he threw 
out. In his own copy of St. Luke he 
threw out the first two chapters entire. 

MARCITES, Marcit.£, a sect of 
heretics in tlie second century, who also 
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failed themselves the fit^rfccti, and made 
profession of doing every thing with a 
great deal of liberty and without fear. 
This doctrine tlicy borrowed from Si- 
mon Magus, who however was not their 
chief; for they were called JVlarcites 
from one Marcus, who conferred the 
priesthood, and the administration of 
the sacraments, on women. • 

MARCOSIANS, or Golobarsians, 
an ancient sect ip the church, making a 
branch of the Valentinians. 

St. Irenxus speaks at large of the 
leader of this sect, Marcus, who it 
seems was reputed a great magician. 
The Mhreosians had a great number of 
apocryphal books which they held' for 
canonical, and of the same authority 
■vVith ours. Out ol these they picked 
several idle fables touching the infancy 
of Jesus Christ, Avhich they pit' off for 
true histories. Many of these fables 
are still in use and credit among the 
Greek monks. - • 

MAROxsITES, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a sect of eastern Christians who 
follow the Syrian rite, and are subject to 
the pope ; their principal habitation be- 
ing on Mount Libgnus. 

Mosheim informs us that the doctrine 
of the Monothelites, condemned and.ex- 
ploded by the council of Constantinople; 
Found a place of refuge among the Mar- 
daites, a people who inhabited the 
Mounts Libamis and AtililD.anus, and 
who about the conclusion of the seventh 
century, were called Maronites, after 
Figaro,* their ftrst bishop ; a name which 
they still retain. _ None (he says) of the 
ancient writers give any account of the 
first person who instructed these moun-. 
taineers in the doctrine of the Monothe- 
lites : it is probable, however, from se- 
veral circumstances, that it was John 
Maro, whose name they adopted ; and 
that tins ecclesiastic, received the name 
of Maro. from his having lived in the 
•character of a monk in the famous con- 
vent of St. Maro, upon the borders of 
the Orontes, before his settlement 
among the Mardaites of Mount Liba- 
nus. One thing is certain, from the 
testimony of Tyrius and other unexcep- 
tionable witnesses, as also from the most 
authentic records, viz. that the Maron- 
ites retained the opinions of the Mono- 
thelites until the twelfth century when 
abandoning and I’enounciiig the doctrine 
of one will in Christ, they were re-ad- 
mitted in the year 1182 to the commu- 
nion of the Roman church. The most 
learned of the modern .Maronites have 
icl’t no method unemployed to defend 
their church agaipst this accusation; 
tliciy have laboured to prove, by a va- 
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riety of testimonies, that tlieir ancestors 
always persevered in the Catholic faitii, 
in their attachment to the Roman pon- 
tiff, without ever adopting the doctrine 
of the Monophysites, or Monothelitcs. 
But all their efforts, are insufficient' to 
prove the fnith of these asseilions to 
such as have any acquaintance with the 
history of the church, and the records 
of ancient times; for to all such, the 
testimonies they allege will appear ab- 
solutely fictitious, and destitute of au- 
thority. 

Faustus Noiron, a Maronite settled at 
Rome, has published an ajiology for 
Maro and the rest of his nation. His 
tenet is, that they really took theii name 
from the Maro; who’ lived about the 
year 400, and of whom mention is made 
in Chrysostom, Theodoret, .and the Me- 
nologium of the Greeks. He adds, that 
the disciples of this Maro spread them- 
selves throughout all Syria ; that they 
built several monasteries, and among 
othei's one that bm-e the name of their 
leader ; that .all the Syrians who were 
not tainted with her’esy took refuge 
among them ; and that for tlris reason 
the heretics of those times called them 
Maronites. 

• Mo.sheim obseiwes, that the subjection 
of the Maronites to the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Roman pontiff was agreed 
to with this express condition ; that nei- 
ther the popes nor their emissaries 
should pretend to change or al)olish any 
thing that related to the ancient rites, 
moral precepts, or religious ojiinions of 
this people: so that in reality there is 
nothing to be found ..among the hlaron- 
ites that savours of popery, if we except 
their attachment to the Roman pontiftj 
who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
friendship. For as the Maronites live 
in the utmost distress of poverty, under 
the tyrannical yoke of'the Mahometans, 
the bishop of Romeis’uuderthe necessity 
of furnishing them with subsidies as may 
ajjpease their oppressors, procure a 
subsistence for the bishop, and clergy, 
pi'ovide all things requisite for the sup- 
port of their chui'chrs, and the uninter- 
rapted exercise of public worship, and 
contribute in general to lessen their mi- 
series. It is certain that there are Ma- 
ronites in Syria who still behold the 
church of Rome with the greatest aver- 
sion and abhoj'rence ; nay, what is still 
more remarkaljle, great numbers of 
that nation residm.g in Italy, even under 
tlie eye of the pontiff,' opposed his au- 
thox'ity during the last century, .and 
threw the court.'of Rome into great per- 
plexity. One body of these noh-conform-- 
mg Mai’onites -retired into the valleys tjf 
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i-’icclir.cnt, -where tliey joined the Wal- 
.ienhebi another, above six hundred in 
nuinl’L-r, ■'.vitu a biahop and several ec- 
clehiaatics at their head, fled into Cor- 
sica, le-.ci implored the protection of the 
jlejjuulio ot Genoa against the violence 
of the iiiquiaitors. 

The iviarouites have a patriarch tvho 
reskles in the nionastery of Cannubin, 
on i'.Iount Libanus, and _ assumes the 
title of patriarch ot Antioch, and the 
name of Peter, as if he seemed desirous 
of being considered as the successor of 
that au(-&tie. He is elected by the cler- 
g\ and the people, according to the an- 
cient custom ; but, since their re-union 
with the church of Rome, he is- obliged 
to have a bull of confirmation from the 
pope. He keeps a perpetual celibacy, 
as well as the rest of the bishops. Ins 
sulrragans : as to the vest of the eccle- 
siastics, they are allowed to marry be- 
fore ordination; and yet the monastic 
life is in great esteem among them. 
I'heir monks are of the order of yt. 
Anthonv, and live in the niost obscure 
places 111 the mountains, far from the 
commerce of the world. 

As to their faith, they; agree in the 
main with the rest of the Eastern 
church. Their priests do not say mass 
singly, but all say it -together, staudiiig 
i-ound the aiuir. They communicate in 
unleavened bread; and the laity have 
liitherto partaken in both kinds, though 
the practice of communicating in one 
has of late been getting footing, having 
been introduced by little and little. In 
Lent they eat nothing, unless it be two 
or three hours before sun-rising: their- 
other fastings arc very numerous. 

MARRIAGE, a convenant between a 
man and a woman, in which they mu- 
tually promise cohabitation, and a con- 
tinual care to proniote the comfort and 
happiness of each other. By Grove 
thus; “A society formed between two 
persons of different sexes, chiejiy for Che 
procreation and education of children.” 
This union is i-ery near and sti-ict, and 
indeed indissoluble but by death, ex- 
cepting in one case; unfaithfulness in 
the one or the other by adultery or foij- 
nication, Rom. vii. i. Matt. v. 32. It is 
to be entered into with deliberation at a 
proper age, and with mutual consent, 
as well as with the consent of parents 
and guardians, under whose care single 
persons may be. It is a very Imnourable 
state, licb. xiii. 4. being an institution 
of God, and that in Paradise, Gen.' ii. 
Christ lionoured marriage by hisiire- 
sence, and at such a solemnity wrought 
his first miracle, John ii. Moreover, it 
L honourable, as fiujiiljes arc formed 


and built up, th^ world peopled Mth 
inhabitants; it prevents incontinence 
and foniication, and, where the various 
duties of it are attended to, renders life 
a blessing. 

The laws of revelation, as well as 
most civilized countries, have made se- 
veral exceptions of persons marrying 
who are nearly related by blood. The 
marriage of parents and’ children ap- 
jjears, at first view, conti-ary to nature, 
not merely on account of the disparity 
of age, but of the confusion which it in- 
troduces into natural relations, -and its 
obliging to inconsistent duties; such as 
reverence to a son, and the daughter to 
be (iqual with the father. Nor can the 
son or daughter acquit themselves of 
such inconsistent duties as would arise 
trom this unnatural union. The mar- 
riage of bi'Others and sisters, and of 
some other near relations, is likewise 
disapproved by I'cason on \ai-ious ac- 
counts. It frustrates ouc design of mar- 
riage, which is to enlarge benevolence 
and friendship, by cementing various fa- 
milies in a close alliance. xVncl, farther, 
were it allowed, young persons, instead 
of entering into marriage upon mature 
consideration, with a settled esteem and 
friendship, and a proper concern and 
provision for the support and education 
of children, would be in danger (throngii 
the intimacy and affection produced by 
their near relation, and being bred to- 
gether) of sliding in their inconsiderate 
years into those criminal familiarities 
which are most destructii-e of the great 
ends of marriage. Most nations have 
agreed to brand such marriages as 
highly criminal, who cannot be sup- 
posed to have derived their judgment 
trom Moses and the Israelites. It is pro- 
bable God ex])ressly prohibited these 
marriages in the beginning of mankind, 
and from the fir.st heads ot families the 
prohibition might be transmitted as a 
most sacred law to their descendants. 
See Incest. 

Some have supposed from those pas- 
sages, 1 I'im. iii. 2. Tit. i. 6. that bishops 
or pastors ouglit iiever to marry a se- 
cond wife. But such a prohibition v/oiild 
be contrary to natural right, and the de- 
sign of the law itself; neither of which 
was ever intended to be .set aside by the 
Gospel_ dispensation. It is more proba- 
bly designed to gu-ard against polygamy, 
and agamst divprce on frivolous occii-. 
sions; both of which were frequent 
among the Jews, but condemned by our 
Lord, Matt. xix. 3--t. 

The duties of this state are on the 
part of the husband, love, superior to 
any shown to any other person ; a love 
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of complacency and delight, Proy._ v. 
18, 19. Chaste and single; Provision 
for the temporal good of the wife and 
family, 1 Tim. v. 3. Protection from 
abuse and imuries, Ruth iii. 9. 1 Sam. 
XXXV. 5, 18. Doing every thing that may 
contribute to the pleasure, peace, _ and 
comfoit of the “ivife, 1 Cor. vii. 33. 
Seeking her spiritual welfare, and every 
thing that shall promote her edification 
and felicity. The duties on the part of 
the wife are, reverence, subjection, obe- 
dience, assistance, sympathy, assuming 
no authority, and continuance with hiin; 
Eph. V. 32, 33. Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tim. v. 11, 
12. Ruth. i. 16. See articles Divorce, 
Parent. Grove's Alor. Phil. vol. li. p. 
470; Paleij’s I\Ior. Phil. ch. viii. \ol. i. 
p. 339; Bean's Christian APniister's 
Jldviee to a jVeiu-niarried Coit/ile ; 
Guide to JOomestie Hajijiiness ; Jld- 
vanta^ea and Disadvantages of the 
Marriage State; Slrnnett on Donustie 
Duties; Jay's Pssuy on Marriage; 
Doddridge's Leet. 225, 23-1, 265. vol. i. 
Qct. ed. 

MARTYR, is one who lays down his 
life or suffers death for the sake of his 
religion. The word is Grc'ck, 
and properly signifies a " witness.” It 
is applied by way of eminence to those 
who suffer in witness of the truth of the 
Gospel. 

The Christian church has abounded 
with martyrs, and history is filled. with 
surprising accounts of their singular 
constancy and fortitude under the crud- 
est torments human nature^ was capa- 
ble of suflering. The primitive Chris- 
tians were accused by their enemies of 
paying a sort of divine worship to mar- 
tyrs. Of this we have an instance in 
the answer of the church of Smyrna 
to the suggestion of the Je\v.s, who, at 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, desired the 
heathen judge not to suffer the Chris- 
tians to carry ofl’ his body, lest they 
should leave their crucified master, and 
worshij) him in his stead. To which 
they answered, “We can neither for- 
sake Christ, nor worship any other; for 
we woi’ship him as the Son of God ; but 
love the martyrs as the disciples and 
followers of the Lord, for the great af- 
fection they have shown to their King 
and Master.” A like answer was given 
at the martyrdom of Fructuosus in 
Spain ; for when the judge asked Eulo- 
gius, his deacon, whether he would not 
worship Fructuosus, as thinking, that, 
though he refused to worship the hea- 
then idols, he might yet be inclined to 
worship a Christian martyr, Eulogius 
i-eplied, “I do not worship Fructuosus, 
but him whom Fructuosus worships.” 


The primitive Christians believed that 
•the martyrs enjoyed very singidar pri- 
/v-ileges; that upon their death they 
were immediately admitted to the be- 
atific vision, while other souls waited for 
the completion of their happiness till 
the -day of judgment; and that God 
Avculd grant to their prayers the has- 
tening of his kingdom, and shortening 
the times of persecution. Perhaps this 
consideration might excite many to court 
ihartyrdom, as we believe many did. It 
must be recollected, however, that mar- 
tyrdom in itself is no proof of the good- 
ness of our cause, only that we ourselves 
are persuaded that it is so. “It is not 
j the blood, but the cause that makes tlie 
martyr.” {Mead.) Yet we may consi- 
der the number and fortitude of thoae 
v/ho have sufl'ered for Christianity as a 
collateral proof at least of its excel- 
lency ; for the tiring for which they suf- 
fered was not a point of speculation, but 
-.1 plain matter of fact, in w'hich (had it 
been false) they could not have been 
mistaken. The martyrdom, therefore, 
of so many wise and good men, taken 
with a view of the whole system of 
Christianity, will certainly afford some- 
thing considerable in its favour. 

The churches built over the graves of 
the martyrs, and called by their names, 
in order' to preserve the meiyioiy of 
their sufierings, were distinguished oy 
the title martyrium conftssio, or me- 
inoria. 

The festivals of the mailyrs are of 
very ancient date in the Christiiui 
church, and may be carried back at 
least from the time of Polycarp, who 
•sufieved martyrdom about the year of 
Christ 168. On these days the Chris- 
tians met at the graves of the martyr.s, 
and ofiered jirayers and thanksgivings 
to God for the example they had afford- 
ed them; they celebihtcd the euchar- 
ist, and gave alms to the poor; which, 
toother with a panegyricid oration or 
sermon, and reading the acts of the 
martyrs, were the spiritual exercises 
of these anniversaries. 

Of the sayings, sufferings, and deaths 
of the martyrs, though presei-ved with 
great care lor the above puiyose, and 
to serve as models to future ages, ^ve 
have but very little left, the g-eatest 
part of them having been destroyed 
during that dreadful persecution which 
Dioclesian earned on for ten years with 
fresh fury against the Christians ; for a 
most diligent search was then made af- 
ter all their books and papers ; and all 
of them that wmre found were committed 
to the flames. Eusebius, indeed, com- 
posed a martyi-ology, but it never reach- 
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ed down to us; and those since com- 
piled are extremely suspected. From 
the eighth century downwards, several 
rirtclc .'md Latin authors endeavoured 
to nnAe up the loss, bv compiling, with 
vast labour, accounts of the lives and 
actions of tire ancient martyrs, but which 
of little else than a scries of fa- 
bles ; ivn- are those records that pass 
under the name of martyrology worthy 
of superior credit, since they bear the 
most evident marks both ot ignorance 
and fa.lsehood. 

MART\'AOLOGY, a catalogue or 
list of martyrs, including the history of 
their lives and sufferings for the sake of 
religion. The term comes from (la^np 
“ witness,” and dico, or colligo. 

The martyrologies draw their mate- 
vialr- from the calendars of particular 
churciies, in which the several festivals 
dedicated to them are marked; and 
which seem to be derived from the 
practice of the ancient Romans, who in- 
serted the names of heroes and great 
men in their fasti, or public registers. 

The martyrologies are very nume- 
rous, and contain many ridiculous and 
even contradictoi-y narratives ; which is- 
easily accounted for, if we consider how 
many forged and spurious accounts of 
the fives of saints and martyrs appeared 
in the first ages of the church, which 
the legendary writers afterwards adopt- 
ed without e.xamining into the tmth of 
them. However, some good critics, of 
late years, have gone a gi'eat way to- 
wards clearing the lives of the saints 
and maidyrs from the monstrous heap 
of fiction they laboured imder. See ar- 
ticle Legend. 

The martyrology of Eusebius of Cx- 
sarea was the most celebrated in the 
ancient church. It was translated into 
Latin by St. Jerome; but the learned 
agree that it is not now extant. That 
attributed to Beda in the eighth century, 
is of very doubtful authority ; tlvc names 
•of several saints being there found who 
did not live till after the time of Beda. 
The ninth century was very fertile in 
martyrologies; then appeared that of 
Florus, subdeacon of the church at Ly- 
ons; who, however, only filled up the 
chasms in Beda. This was published 
about the year 830, and was followed by 
that of Waldenburtu.s, monk of the dio- 
cese of Treves, written in verse about 
the year 848 ;• and this by that of Usard, 
a French monk, and written by the 
command of Charles the Bald, in 875, 
which bust is the martyrology now ordi- 
narily used in the Romish church. That 
of Rabanus Maurus is an improvement 
an Beda and Floinis, written about the 


year 845 ; that of Noker, monk of St 
Gal, was written about the year 894. 
The martyrology of Ado, monk of Ter- 
riers, in the diocese of Treves, after- 
v/ards archbishop of Vienne, is a de- 
scendant of the Roman, if ^ve may so 
call it; for Du Sollier gives its genealo- 
gy thus:— The martyrology ot St. Je- 
rome is the great Roman martyrology; 
from this was made the little Roman 
one printed by Rosweyd ; of this little 
Roman martyrology was fomied that of 
Beda, augmented by Florus. Ado com- 
piled his in the year 858. The mar- 
tyrology of Nevelon monk of Corbie, 
written about the jear 1089, is little 
more than an abn^gment of that of 
Ado: father Kircher also makes men- 
tion of a Coptic martyrology, preserved 
W the Maronites at Rome. 

We have also several Protestant mar- 
tyrologies, containing the sufferings of 
the reformed, under the Papists, viz. 
an English martvrolcgv by J. Fox ; 
with others by Clark, Bray, &c. See 
Pehsecution. 

Martyrology is also used in the Ro- 
mish cliurch tor a roll or register kept 
in the vcstiy of each church, containing 
the 7iame.f of all the saints and martyrs 
both of the nnivei-sal church, and of 
the particular ones of that city or mo- 
nastery. 

Martyrology is also applied to the 
painted’ or written catalogues in the Ro- 
man churches, containing the founda- 
tions, oihits, prayers, and masses, to be 
s;ud eacli day. 

MASORA, a term in the Jewish the- 
ology, signifying a work on the Bible, 
performed by several learned rabbins to 
secure it from any alterations which 
might otherwise happen. 

Their work regards merely the letter 
of the Hebrew text, in which they have 
first fixed the true reading by vowels 
and accents ; they have, secondly, num- 
bered not only the chajiters and sections, 
but the verses, words, and letters of the 
text: and they find in the Pentateuch 
5245 verses, ;md in the whole Bible 
23,206. The masora is called by the 
Jew.s, the hedge or fence of the lavj, be- 
cause this enumeration of the verses, 
&c. is a means of preserving it from be- 
ing comipted and altered. They have, 
tlurdly, marked whatever irregularities 
occur in any of the letters of the He- 
brew text; such as the different size of 
the letters, their various positions and 
inversions, See. and they have been fruit- 
ful ill finding out reasons for these ^mys- 
tei'ies and irregularities in them. They 
are, fourthly, supposed to be the au- 
1 thors of the Ken and Chetibh, or the 
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marginal corrections of the text in our 
Hebre\v Bibles. 

The text of the sacred books, it is to 
be observed, was originally written 
w’ithout any breaks or divisions into 
chapters or verses, or even into words : 
so that a whole book, in the ancient 
manner, was but one continued word: 
of this kind we have still several an- 
cient manuscripts, Both Greek and La- 
tin. _ In regard, therefor^:, the sacred 
writings had undergone an infinite 
nunio.er of alterations; whence various 
readings had arisen, and the original 
was become much mangled and dis- 
guised, the Jews had recourse to a ca- 
non, which they judged infallible, to fix 
and ascertain the reading of the He- 
brew text ; and this rule they call ma- 
&ora ; “ tradition,” from iDD, trudit, as if 
this critinue were nothing but a tradi- 
tion which they had received from their 
foi'efathers. Accordingly they say, that, 
when God gave the law to Moses at 
Mount Sinai, he taught him first the 
tnie reading of it; and, secondly, its time 
interpretation ; and that both these were 
handed down by oral tradition from ge- 
neration to generation, till at length they 
were committed to writing. The form- 
er of these, viz. the true reading, is the 
subject of the masora; the latter, or 
true interpretation, that of the mishna 
and gemera. 

Accorduig to Elias Levita, they were 
the Je\/s of a famous school at Tiberias, 
about five hundred years after Christ, 
who composed, or at least began, the 
niasora ; ivhence they are called maao- 
rites and inasoreCic doctors. Aben Ezra 
makes tliem the authors of the points 
and accents in the Hebrew text, as 
we now find it, and whicli serve for 
vowels. 

The age of the masorites has been 
much di.sputed. Archbisho]j Usher 
places them before Jerome; Capel, at 
the end of the fifth century; father 
Morin, in the tenth century. Basnage 
says, that they were not a society, but 
a succession of men ; and that the ma- 
sora was the lyork of m.any grammarians, 
who, without associating and communi- 
cating their notions, composed this col- 
lection of criticisms on the Hebrew text. 
It is urged, that there were masorites 
from the time of Ezra and the men of 
the great synagogue, to about the year 
of Christ 1030: and that Ben Asher and 
Ben Najihtali, who were the best of the 
profession, and who, according to Bas- 
nage, were the inventors of the masora, 
flounshed at this time. Each of these 
published a copy of the whole Hebrew 
text, as correct, says Dr. Prideaux, as 


.they could make it. The eastern Jews 
have followed that -of Ben Naphtali, and 
the western that of Ben Asher: and all 
that' has been done since is to copy after 
them, without making any more correc- 
tions, or masoretical criticisms. 

The Arabs have done the same thing 
by their Koran that the Masorites have 
done by the Bible ; nor do the Jews de- 
ny their having borrowed this expedient 
from_ the Arabs, who first put it in prac- 
tice in the seventh century. 

There is a great and little masora 
printed at Venice and at Basil, with the 
Hebrew text in a different character: 
Buxtorf has written a masoretic com- 
mentary which he calls Tiberias. 

MASS, Missa, in the church of Rome, 
the office or prayers used at the cele- 
bration of the eucharist ; or, in other 
words, consecrating the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, apd 
offering them, so ti-ansubstantiated, as 
an expiatory sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead. 

As the mass is in general believed to 
be a representation of the passion of our 
blessed Saviour, so every- action of the 
priest, and every particular ]jart of the 
service, is sup])osed to allude to the par- 
ticular circumstances of his passion and 
death. 

Nicod, after Baronius, observes, that 
the word comes from the Hebrew mls- 
sac/i {oblatum ;) or from the Latin inis- 
sa missorinn ^ because in the former 
times the catechumens and excommu- 
nicated were sent out of- the church, 
when the deacons said, Ite, itiissa, est, 
after sermon and reading of the epistle 
and Gospel ; they not being allowed to 
assist at the consecration. Menage de- 
rives the word from missio, "dismiss- 
ing;” others from 7iiissa, "missing, 
sending;” bepaase in the mass the 
prayers of men on earth are sent up 
to heaven. 

_ The general division of masses con- 
sist in high and low. The first is that 
sung by the choristers, and celebrated 
witli the assistance of a deacon and sub- 
deacon : low masses are those in which 
the prayers are barely rehearsed with- 
out singing. 

There are a great number of different 
or occasional masses in the Romish 
church, many of which ha,ve nothing 
peculiar but the name: such are the 
masses of the saints ; that of St. Mary 
of the Snow, celebrated on the fifth of 
A.ugust; that of St. Margaret, patron- 
ess of lying-in-women ; that at the feast 
of St. John the Baptist, at which are 
said three masses; that of the Inno- 
cents, at which the gloria in excelsii 
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and hallt’lujah are omitted, and, it being 
a u.iy or mourning, the altar is of a 
violet cciou)’. As to ordinary masses, 
sonic ai’c said for the dead, and, as is 
suppc..ed, contribute to fetch the soul 
out "of purgatory. At these masses the 
altar i-, ]>ut in mourning, and the only 
decorations are a cross in tlie, middle ot 
six yellotv tvax lights : the dress of the 
celeiirant, and the very mass-book, are 
black ; many parts of the office are 
omitted, and. the people are dismissed 
without the benediction. If the mass be 
said for a person distinguished by his 
rank or vartues, it is followed with a fu- 
neral oration : they erect a dnijielle 
ardentc, that is, a representation of the 
deceased, v/ith branches and tapers of 
yellow wax, either in the middle of the 
clturch, or near the deceased’^ tomb, 
where the priest pronounces a solemn 
absolution of the deceased. There are 
likewise private masses'said for stolen 
or strayed goods or cattle, for health, 
for travellers, Ike. wliiclr go under tlie 
name of votive 7nasses. There is still 
a further distinction of masses, denomi- 
nated from the countries in whicli they 
were used: tluis the Gothic mass, or 
nior.arabian, is that used among 
the Goths u'hen they were masters of 
Spain, and which is still kept up rt To- 
ledo ;md Salamanca; the Ambrosian 
mass is that composed by St. Ambrose, 
and used only at wiilan, of which city he 
was bishop ; the Gallic mass used by 
the ancient Gauls ; and the Roman mas.s, 
used by almost all the churches in the 
Romisn communion. 

Mass of the firesaiictified {mma firce- 
sanctijicatoruni) is a mass peculiar to 
the Greek church, in which there is no 
consecration of the elements; but, af- 
ter .singing some hymns, they receive 
the bread and wine which were before 
consecrated. This mass is performed 
all Lent, except on Saturday.s, Sundays, 
and the Annunciation. The priest counts 
upon his fingens, the days of the ensuing 
vveek on wliich it is to be celebrated, 
and cuts off as many pieces of bread at 
the altar as he is to sa}’’ masses ; and 
after having consecrated them, steeps 
them in wine, and puts tlrcm in a box ; 
out of which, upon every oc.casion, lie 
takes some of it with a spoon, and, put- 
ting it on a dish, sets it on the altar. 

MASSACRE, a term used to signify 
the sudden and promiscuous butcliery 
of a multitude. See Pf-rsecutiot/. 

MASSALIANS, or Messalians, a 
sect which sprung up about tlie vear 
361, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantinus, who maintained that men 
have two souls, a celestial and a diabo- 


lical ; and that the latter is driven ouJ; 
by prayer. From those words of our 
Lord, “Labour not for the meat that 
pcri.shetli,” it is said, that they con- 
cluded they ought not to do any work to 
get their bread. We may supiiose, says 
Dr. Jortin, that this sect did not last 
long ; that these sluggards .were soon 
starved out of the world ; or, ratlier, 
that cold and hunger sharpened their 
wits, and taiiglit them to be better inter- 
preters of Sci’ijiture. 

MASTER, a person who has sei’- 
vams under him; a ruler, or instructor. 
The duties of 7nasters relate to the civil 
concerns of the family. To arrange the 
several businesses required of servants ; 
to give jiarticular instructions for what 
is to he done, and how it is to be done ; 
to take care that no more is required of 
servants than they are equal to ; to he 
gentle in our depoitment towards them ; 
to reprove them when they do wrong, 
to commend tliem when tliey do right; 
to make them an adequate recompense 
for their services, as to protection, main- 
tenance, wages and character. — 2. As 
to the morals of sa-vants. Masters 
must look well to their servants’ cha- 
I’acters before they hire tliem ; instinict 
them in the principles and confirm 
them in the habits of virtue; watch 
over their morals, and set them good 
examples. — 3. As to their rehtrious i>i- 
terests. They should instruct tliem in 
the knowledge of divine things, Gen. xiv 
14. Gen. xvih. 19. Pray with them and 
for them, Joshua xxiv. 15. Allow tliem 
time and leisure for 'religious services, 
kc. Eph. vi. 9. See Stennett o?i Domes- 
tic Duties, ser. 8 ; Daley’s Moral Phil. 
vol. i. 233, 235 ; Beattie’s Elements of 
Moral Science, vol. i. 150, 153; Dod- 
dridt'-e’s Lee. vol. ii. 266. 

ivlATERIALISTS, a sect in the an- 
cient chiircli, composed of persons, who, 
being prepossessed with that maxim in 
philosophy, “ ex niliilo nihil fit,” out of 
nothing nothing can arise, had recourse 
to'an eternal matter, on which tliey sup- 
]icsc(l God wrouglit in the creation, in- 
stead of admitting Flim alone as the sole 
cause of the existence of all things. Ter- 
tullian vigorou.slv opposed tliem in his 
treatise against Hermogenes, who was 
one of their number. 

Materialists are also those who inain- 
Uiiii that the soul of man is material, 
or that the principle of perception and 
th.ouglit is not a .substance distinct from 
the body, liut the result of corporeal or- 
ganization. There are others called by 
this name, who have maintained that 
there is nothing but matter in the uni- 
verse. 
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Tlie followers of the late Dr. Pnestley 
nre considered as Materialists, or phUo- 
sophical Necessarians. According to 
the doctor’s writings, he believed, — 

1. That man is no more than wh.at we 
now see of him ; his being commences, 
at the time of his conception, or perhaps 
at an earlier period.* The corporeal 
and mental faculties, inhering m the 
same .substance, grow, ripen, and decay 
together ; and whenever the system is 
dissolved, it continues in a state of disso- 
lutiop, till it shall please that Almighty 
Being who called it into existence, to re- i 
store it to life again. For if the mental 
principle were, in its own nature, im- 
material and imrriortal, all its peculiar 
faculties would be so too , whereas we 
see that every faculty of the mind, with- 
out exception, is liable to be im])aircd, 
and even to become wholly extinct, be- 
fore deatli. Since, therefore, all the fa- 
culties of the mind, separately taken, 
iiljpcar to be mortal, the substance, or 
principle, in which they exist, mu.st be 
pronounced mortal too. Thus we might 
conclude tliat the body was mortal, 
from olisening that all the separate 
senses and limbs were liable to decay 
and perisli. 

Tliis system gives a real value to the 
doctrine 'ot the resurrection from the 
dead, which is peculiar to revelation ; 
on wliicli alone the sacred writers build 
all ouy hope of future life: mid it ex- 
plains the uniform language of the 
Scriptures, which speak of one day of 
judgment for all mankind ; and repre- 
sent all the rewards of \dvtue, and all 
the punishments of vice, as taking place 
at that awful d.iy, and not before In 
the Scriptures, the heathens are repre- 
sented as without hope, and all mankind 
as perishing, at deatli, if there be no re- 
suiTeclion of the dead. 

The apostle Paul asserts, in 1 Cor. 
XV. 16. that if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ risen; and if Christ be not 
raised, y oar faith is vain, ye are yet in 
your sins : then they also ivho are fallen 
asleeji in Christ are /lerished. And 
again, ver. 32, If the dead rise not let 
■as eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
In the whole discourse, he does not even 
mention' the doctrine pf happiness or 
misery without the body. 

If we search the Scriptures for pa.s- 
sages expressive ot the state of man at 
death, we shall find such declarations 
as expressly exclude any trace of sense, 
thought, or enjoyment. See Ps. vi. 5. 
Tob xiv. 7, See. 

2. That there is some fixed law ot 
nature respecting the will as well as 
the other powers of the mind, and 


every thing else in the constitution of 
nature ; and _ .consequently that it is 
never determined without some real or 
apparent cause foreign to itself; i. e 
without some motive of choice ; or that 
motives influence us in some definite 
ancl invariable nianner, so that every 
volition, or choice, is constantly regu- 
lated and determined by what precedes 
it: and- this constant determination of 
mind, according to the motives present- 
ed to it, is what is meant by its necessary 
determination. This being admitted to 
be fact, there will be a necessary con- 
nexion between all things past, present, 
and to come, in the way of proper'eause 
and effect, as much in the intellectual as 
in the natural world ; so that according 
to the established laws of nature, no 
event could have been otherwise than it 
has been, or is to be, and therefore all 
things past, present, and to come, are 
precisely what the Author of Nature 
really intended them to be, and has miule 
provision for. 

To establish this conclusion, nothing 
is necessary but-that thi’oughout all na- 
tui’e the same consequences should in- 
variably result from the same circum- 
stances. _ For if this be admitted, it will 
necessarily follow, that at the com- 
mencement of any system, since the se- 
veral parts of it and their respective 
situations were appointed by the Deity, 
the first change would take place ac- 
cording to a certain rule established by 
himself, the resoilt of which would be a 
new situation ; after which the same 
laws containing another change would 
succeed, according to the same rules, 
and so on for ever; every new situation 
invariably leading to another, and eve- 
ry event, from the commencement to 
the termination of the system, being 
strictly connected, so that, unless the 
fundamental laws of the system were 
changed, it would be impossible that 
any event should have been otherwise 
than it was. In all these cases, the cir- 
cumstances preceding any change are 
called the causes of that change: mid 
since a determinate event, or effect, con- 
stantly follows certain circumstances, or 
cause.s, the connexion between cause 
and effect is concluded to be invariable, 
and therefore necessary. 

It is universally acknowledged, that 
there can be no effect withont an ade- 
quate cause. This is even the founda- 
tion on which the only proper argument 
for the being of a God rests. And the 
Necessarian asserts, that if, in any given 
state of mind, with respect both to dis- 
positions and motives, two different de- 
terminations, or volitions, be possible, it 
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r.Lii la- »'!i !'.n ether principle, than that 
< ,iL- >'t riieiii .4iou)d come under the de- 
.‘-criptii.ii 01 an eilect without a caube ; 
iuM if the beam of a balance mii^ht 
either vvay, though loaded with 
(•pud \eeighlb. And if luiy thing- what- 
L -\\ )-, e\ uU a iluaight in the mind of man, 
I umd aribO without an adequate cause, 
an; Jiiiig- el-.e, the mind itself, or the 
v.'i'.oie uiiiveise, might likewibe exist 
^'.'iLh -at an adequate cause. 

I'lus scheme of philosophical neces- 
s'tv implies a chain of causes and effects 
i stabiished by intinite wisdom, and ter- 
miiiuling- in the greatest gooil of tlie 
\\iiLile urii\erse; evils of all kinds, na- 
tural and moral, being admitted, as far 
as diey contribute to that end, or are in 
tile nature of things inseparable from it. 
\ (Ce is productive not of good, but of 
evil to us, both here and hereafter, 
though good may result from it to the 
whole system ; and, according to the 
fixed laws of nature, our present and fu- 
ture happiness necessarilv depend on 
our cultu atnig good dispositions. , 

Tills scheme of jihilosophical neces- 
sity is distinguished from the Calyinistic 
doctrine of pi edestination in the foOov.-- 
iiig pariicidars: 

1. No Necessarian supposes that any 
of tiie human race will suffer eternally : 
liut that future punishments will an- 
swer the same puqioses as temporal 
ones are found to do; all of which tend 
to good, and are evidently admitted for 
that puqiobc. Upon the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, also, the most uidifl'erent detions 
of men are equally necessary with the 
most important-, since every volition, 
like any other effect, must have an ade- 
quate cause dependuig upon the previ- 
ous state of the mind, and the inlluence 
to which it is exposed. 

2 . The Necessarian believes that his 
own dispositions and actions are the 'ne- 
cessary and sole means of his present 
and future happiness ; so that, in the 
most proper sense of the words, it de- 
pends entirely on himself whether he 
oc virtuous or vicious, hapjiy or miser- 
able. 

3. The Calviiiistic system entirely ex- 
cludes the popubar notion of free-will, 
viz. the liberty or power of doing what 
we please, virtuous or vicious, as be- 
longing to every person, in every situa- 
tion ; which is perfectly consistent with 
the doctrme.of philosophical necessity, 
and indeed results from it. 

4 . The Necessarian believes nothing 
of the posterity of Adam’s sinning in 
him, and of their being liable to the 
wrath of God on that account; or tlie 
oecessity of an infinite Being making 


j atonement for them bv sufTen'ng in their 
stead, and thus makiiig- the Deify pro 
I jiitious U) them, lie believes nothing of 
i all the actions of any man being neces- 
I rarily sinful ; but, on the contrarv, 
I thinks that the very worst of men are 
capable of benevolent intentions in many 
things that they do; and likewise that 
very good men are capable of falling 
fri-iiii virtue, and consequently of sinking 
into final perdition. Upon the principles 
of the Necessarian, also, all late rejient- 
aiicc, and especially after long and con- 
firmed habits of vice, is -altogether and 
necessarily ineffectual ; there not being 
sufficient time left to produce a, change 
of dispiedtion and character, which can 
. only be done by a change of conduct of 
proportionahly long continuance. 

In short, the three doctrines of Ma- 
tcrialisiiff Philosophical Necessity, and 
Sociniaiiism, are considered as equally 
parts of one system. The scheme of 
Necessity is the immediate result of the 
materiality of man; for mechanism is 
the undoubted consequence, of material- 
ism, and that man is wholly material, is 
eminently subservient to the jiroper or 
mere humanity of Christ. Pen- if no man 
have a .soul distinct ti-om his body, 
Christ, who in all othei- respects ap- 
peared as a man, could not h.ivc a soul 
which had existed before his body : and 
the whole doctrine of the iire-c-xistence 
of souls, of which the (^pinion of the iire- 
existence of Christ is a branch, will lie 
effectually overturned. See Nkckssi- 
Tv, Pke-kxiste.\ce, Spinosism, Soul, 
Uni-i'aki.-vn, and books under those ar- 
ticles, 

MEANS OF GRACE denote those 
duties we perform for the purpose of 
imjiroving our minds, affecting our 
hearts, and of obtaining spiritual bless- 
ings ; such as hearing the Gospel, read- 
ing the Scriptures, self-examination, 
meditation, prayer, praise, Christian 
conversation, 6cc. The means are to 
be used without any reference to merit, 
but solely with a dependence on the 
Divine Being ; nor can we ever expect 
happiness in ourselves, nor be good ex- 
em]fiars to others, while we live in tlie 
neglect of them. It is in vain to argue 
that the divine' decree supercedes the 
necessity of them, since God has as cer- 
tainly appointed the means as the end. 
Besides, he himself generally works by 
them, and the more means he thinks 
proper to use, the more he' displays his 
glorious perfections. Jesus Christ, when 
oil earth, used means: he prayed, he 
exhorted, and did good, by going from 
place to place. Indeed, the systems of 
nature, in-ovidenc.e, and grace, arc all 
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cari’ieil on by means. The Scriptures 
abound with exhortations to rliem. Matt. 
V. Rom. xii. and none.hut enthusiasts or 
immoral characters ever refuse to use 
them. 

MEDIATOR, a person that inter- 
venes between two parties at variance, 
in order to reconcile them. Thus Je- 
sus Christ is the Mediator between an 
offended God and sinful man, 1 Tim. ii. 
.5. Both Jews and Gentiles have.a no- 
tion of a Mediator: the Jews call the 
Messiah xjfffDX the Mediator or Middle 
One. The Persians call their goa Mi- 
thras, iisa-i TTii, a Mediator ; anej the dx- 
mons, with the heathens, seem to be, 
according- to them, mediators Between 
the superior gods and men. Indeed 
the whole religion of Paganism was a 
^stem of mediation and intercession. 
The idea, therefore, of salvation by a 
Mediator, is not so novel or restricted 
as some imagine ; and the Scriptures of 
truth inform us, that it is only by this 
way human beings can arrive to eternal 
felicity, Acts iv. 12. John xiv. 6. Man, 
in his state of innocence, was in ft-iend- 
ship with God ; but, by sinning against 
him, he exposed himself to his just dis- 
pleasure ; his powers became enfeebled, 
and, his heart tilled with enmity against 
him, Rom. viii. 6 : he was driyen out of 
his paradisaical Eden, and totally inca- 
pable of returning to God, and making 
satisfaction to his justice. Jesus Christ, 
therefore, was the appointed Mediator 
to bring about reconciliation, Gen. iii. 
12. Col. i. 21 ; and in the fulness of time 
he came into this world, obeyed the law, 
satisfied justice, and brought his people 
into a state of grace and favour ; yea, 
into a more exalted state of friendship 
with God than was lost by the fall, Eph. 
ii. 18. Now, in order to the accomjilish- 
ing of this work, it was necessary that 
the Mediator should be God and man in 
one person. It was necessary that he 
should be man, 1. That he’might be re- 
lated to those he was a Mediator and 
Redeemer of. — 2. That sin might be' 
satisfied for, and reconciliation be made 
foi- it, in the same nature which sinned. 
— 3. It was proper that the Mediator 
should be capable of obeying the law 
broken by the sin 'of man, as a divine 
person could not be subject to the law, 
and yield obedience to it. Gal. iv. 4. 
Rom. V. 19. — 4. It was meet that the 
Mediator sliould be man, that he might 
be capable of sufferuig death ; for, as 
God, lie could not die, and without shed- 
ding of blood there was no remission, 
Heb. ii./ 10, 15. vii; 3. — 5. It was fit he 
should be man, that he might be a'faith 7 
fill high priest, to sympathise with his 
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people under' all their trials, tempra- 
tions. See. Heb. ii. 17, 18. Heb. iv. J5.— 
6. It was fit that he should be a- holy 
and righteous man, free fi-om all siii, 
original and actual, that he niight offer 
himself without spot to God, take away 
the sins of men, and be an advocate for 
them, Heb. vii. 26. ix. 14. 1 John iii. 5. 
But it was not enough to be ti-uly man, 
and an innocent person; he must be 
more than a man: it was requisite that 
he should be God also, for, 1. No mere 
man could have entered into a covenant 
with- God to mediate between him and 
sinful men. — 2. He must be God, to 
give virtue and value to his obedience 
and sufferings ; for the sufferings of men 
or angels would not have been sufficient. 
— o. Being thus God-man, we are en- 
couraged to hope in him. In the jierson 
of Jesus Christ the object of trust is 
bi-ought nearer to ourselves ; and those 
well-known tender affections which are 
only figuratively ascribed to the Deity, 
are in our gi-?at Mediator thoroughly 
realized. Farther, were he God, and 
not man, we should approach him with 
fear and dread ; were he man and not 
God, we shoidd be guilty of idolatry to 
worship and trust him at all, Jer. xvii. 5 
The plan of salvation, therefore, by such 
a Mediator, is the most suitable to hu- 
man beings that possibly could be ; for 
hei-e “ Mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace kiss each 
other.” Psal. Ixxxv. 10. The proper- 
ties of Christ as Mediator are these: 
1. He is the only Mediator, 1 Tim. ii. 
4. Praying,, therefore, to saints and an- 
gels is. an .error of the church of Rome, 
and has no countenance from the Scrip- 
ture. — 2! Christ is a Mediator of men 
only, not of angels: good angels need 
not any ; and as for evil angels, none is 
provided nor admitted. — 3. He is the 
Mediator both for Jews and Gentile,s, 
Eph. ii. 18. 1 John ii. 2. — 4. He is Me- 
diator both for Old and New Testament 
saints. — 5. He is a suitable, constant, 
willing, and prevalent Mediator; his 
mediation always succeeds, and is infal- 
lible. Gill’s Ijodij of Dw. vol. i. oct. p. 
336 ; Witsii (Econ. Fad. lib. ii. c. 4; 
Fuller’s Gos^iel its ovjii Witness, ch. 4. 
p. 2 ; Hurrion’s Christ Crucified, p. 
105. &c. Dr. Gwen on the Person of 
Christ ; Dr. Goodwin’s Works, b. iii. 

MEDITATION is an act by which 
we consider any thing closely, or where- 
in the soul is employed in the search or 
conside ration of any truth. In religion 
it is used to signify the serious exercise 
of the understanding, whereby our 
thoughts are fixed on the observation of 
.spiritual things, in order -to practice. 
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>I/stic di^'ines make a. great difTerence 
between meditatihn and contemplation; 
the former con.sibts ui discursive acts of 
the soul, considering methodically and 
'.vith attention the mysteries of faith and 
■lie precepts of morality; and is per- 
formed by reflections and reasonings 
which leave behind them manifest im- 
pressions on the brain. The pure con- 
temiflative, they say, have no need of 
meditation, as seeing all things in God 
at a glance, and without any reflection. 
See Bkguins and Quietists. 

L Meditation is a dpty which ought 
to be attended to by all who wish well 
to their spiritual interests. It ought to 
be deliberate, close, and jierjietual, Psal. 
cxix. 97. Psal. i. 2. — 2. The subjects 
ivliich ought more especially to engage 
die Christian miind are the works of 
creation, Psal. xix. the perfections of 
God. Dent, xxxii. 4; the excellencies, 
offices, characters, and woi-ks of Christ, 
Hcb. xii. 2, 3 ; the offices and opera-- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, John xv. and 
xvi. the various dispensations of Provi- 
dence, Psal. xcvii. 1, 2 ; the precepts, 
declarations, promises, &c. of God’s 
word, Psal. cxix ; tlie value, powers, 
and immortality of the soul, Mark viii. 
36 ; the noble, beautiful, and benevolent 
plan of tlie Gospel, 1 Tim. i. 11 ; the 
necessity of our personal interest in and 
exjierience of its power, John iii. 3 ; the 
depravity of our nature, and the free- 
dom of divine grace in choosing, adopt- 
ing, justifying, and sanctifying us, 1 Cor. 
vi. 11; the shortness, worth, and swift- 
ness of time, James iv. 14 ; the certainty 
of death, Heb. ix. 27 ; the resurrection 
and judgmeilt to come, 1 Cor. xv. 50, 
See. and the future state of etemal re- 
wards and punishments. Matt. xxv. 
'Diese are some of the most important 
subjects on whicli we should meditate. 
— 3. To /lerfonn this duty aright, we 
should be much in prayer, Luke xviii. 

1 ; avoid a worldly spirit, 1 John ii. 15 ; 
beware of sloth, Heb. vi. 11 ; take heed 
of .sensual pleasures, James iv. 4; watch 
against the devices of Satan, 1 Pet v. 
8 ; be often in retirement, Psal. iv. 
4; embrace the most favourable op- 
portunities, the calmness of the morn- 
ing, Psal. V. 1, 3 ; the solemnity of the 
evening, Gen. xxiv. 63 ; Sabbath, days, 
Psal. cxviii. 24 ; sacramental occasions, 
8cc. 1 Cor. xi. 28. — 4. The advantages 
resulting from this are, improvement of 
the faculties of the soul, Prov. xvi. 22; 
the affections are raised to God, Psalm 
xxxix. 1, 4; an enjoyment of divine 
peace and felicity, Phil. iv. 6, 7; holi- 
ness of life is promoted, Psal. cxix. 59, 
60 ; and we tnereby experience a fore- 


taste of etemal glory. Psalm Ixxiii. 25, 
26. 2 Cor. v. 1, &c. 

MEEKNESS, a temper of mind not 
easily provoked to resentment. In the 
Greek language it is_ jrjaot quasi, paoi fa- 
cilis, easiness of spuat, and 'thus it may 
be justly called ; for it accommodates 
the soul to every occurrence, and so 
makes a man eaw to himself, and to all 
about liim. The Latins call a meek man 
mansuetus, qu. inanu assuetus, used to 
the hand; which alludes to the taming 
and reclaiming of creatures wdld by na- 
ture, and bringing them to be tractable 
and familiar, ilames iii. 7, 8 : so where 
the grace of meekness reigns, it sub- 
dues the impetuous disposition, and 
learns , it submission and forgiveness. 
It teaches us to govern onr own anger 
whenever we arc at any time provoked, 
and patiently to bear the anger of others, 
that it may not be a provocation to us. 
The former is its office, especially m 
superiors; the latter in inferiors, and 
both in eq^uals, James iii. 13. The ex- 
cellency oj- such a s/iirit a/i/iears, if we 
consider that it enables us to gain a vic- 
tory over corrupt nature, Pro\-. xvi. 32 ; 
that it is a beauty and an ornament to 
human beings, 1 Pet. iii. 4; that it is 
obedience to God’s word, and con- 
formity to the best patterns, Eph. v. 
1, 2. Phil. iv. 8. It is productive of the 
highest peace to the ]:)ossessor, Lulce 
xxi. 19, Matt. xi. 28, 29. It fits us for 
any duty, instruction, relation, condition, 
or persecution, Phil. iv. 11, 12. To ob- 
tain this s/nrit,_ consider that it is a di- 
vine injunction, Zeph. ii. 3. Col. iii. 12. 
iTim. vi. 11. Observe the many ex- 
amples of it ; Jesus Christ, Matt. xi. 28 ; 
Abraham, Gen. xiii. Gen. xvi. 5. 6 ; 
Moses, Numb. xii. 3; David, Zeeh. xii, 
8. 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 12. Ps. cxxxi. 2 ; 
Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 19. How lovely a spirit 
it is in itself, and how it secures us trom 
a variety of evils. That peculiar pro- 
mises are made to such, Matf. v. 5. Is, 
Ixvi. 2. That such give ■ evidence of 
their being under the influence of di- 
vine grace, --ind shall enjoy the divine* 
blessing. Is. Ivii. 15. See Henry on 
Meekness; Dunlojds 5er. vol. ii j).”4o4 ; 
Uvans’s Srr. on the Christian Tevifier, 
ser. 29; I'dlotson on 1 Pet. if. 21; and 
on Matt. V. 44; Logan's Set'mons. vol. 
i. sei'. 10 ; and Jortin's Sermons, ser. 11, 
vol. iii. 

iVIEETING-HOUSE, a place appro- 
pruited by Dissenters for the pm-pose 
of public worship. Since the act of uni- 
formitv passed, 1662, by which so many 
hundreds of ministers were ejected from 
their livings, meeting-houses have be- 
come very numerous. For a consi- 
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derable time, indeed, they were prohi- 
bited by the conventicle act ; but, at last, 
toleration being granted to Dissenters, 
they enjoyed the privilege of meeting 
and worshipping God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and 
which they still possess to this day. 
The number of meeting-houses in Lon- 
don, m:i)', perha])s, amount to about 150, 
tliough some reckon upwards of 200. In 
ail the respectable towns, and even in 
many villages of England, there are 
meeting-houses ; and, within a few years, 
they have greatly increased. 

iVIELANCHOLY, sadness or gloom; 
arising either from the habit of body, or 
the state of the mind. To remove it, 
the following remedies may be applied, 

1. Early rising. 2. Plain nourishing food, 
■j. Exercise in the open air. Or if it 
arises particularly from the mind, 1. 
.‘Vssociate with the cheerful. 2. Study 
the Scriptures. 3. Consider the amiable 
character of God. 4. Avoid sin. 5. Be 
much in prayer. See Burton, Baxter, 
and Rogers on Melancholy. 

MELATONI, so called from one. 
IMilcto, who taifght that not the soul, 
but the body of man, was ntade after 
God’s image. 

MELCHIZEDEZIANS, a denomi- 
nation whicli arose about the beginning 
.'(if the third century. They affirmetl 
tuat Melchizedeck was not a man, but' a 
heavenlv power superior to Jesus Christ; 
tor Melchizedeck, they said, was the 
intercessor and mediator of the angels ; 
arul Jesus Christ was only so for man, 
and his priesthood only a copy of that of 
iMolchizedeck. 

MELCHITES, the name given to 
tlie Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chris- 
tians of the Levant. Tlie Melchites, 
excepting some few points of little or no 
importance, which relate only to cere- 
monie.s, and ecclesiastical discipline, are, 
in every respect, professed Greeks; but 
they are governed by a particular pa- 
triarch, wno assumes the title of Pa- 
triarch of Antioch. They celebrate 
mass in the Arabian language. The re- 
ligious among the Melchites follow the 
rule of St. Basil, the common rule of all 
the Greek monks. 

MELETIANS, the name of a consi- 
derable party who adhered to the cause 
of Melctius, bishop of Lycopolis, in Up- 
per Eg)'pt, after he was deposed, about 
the year 306, by Peter, bishop of Alex- 
andria, under the charge of his having 
sacrificed to the gods, and having been 
.guilty of other heinous crimes ; thou.gh 
Epiphanius makes his only failing to 
have been an excessive severity against 
the lapsed. This dispute, which was at 


first a personal diffei'ence between Me- 
letius and Peter, became a religious con- 
troversy ; and the Meletian party sub- 
sisted in the fifth century, but was con- 
demned by the first council of Nice. 

MEMORY, a faculty of the mind, 
Avhich presents to lis ideas or notions of 
things that are past, accompanied with 
a persuasion that the things themselve.^ 
were formerly real and present. When 
we remember with little or no effort, it 
is called remembrance simfily, or me- 
niory, and sometimes passive memory. 
When we endeavour to remember what 
does not immediately and of itself oc- 
cur, it is called active memory, or re- 
collection. A good memory has these 
several 'qualifications : 1. It is ready to 
receive and admit with great case the 
various ideas, both of words and things, 
which are learned or taught. — 2. It is 
large and copious to treasure up these 
ideas in great number and variety. — 3. 
It is strong and durable to retain, for 
a considerable time, those words or 
thoughts which are committed to it. — 4. 
It is faithful and active to suggest and 
recollect, upon every proper occasion, 
all those words or thoughts which it 
hath treasurc'd.up. As this faculty maj- 
be injured by neglect and slothfulness 
we w'ill here* subjoin a few of the best 
rules which have been given for the im- 
provement of it. 1. We should form a 
clear and distinct apprehension of the 
things which we commit to memory.— 

2. Beware of every sort of intemperance, 
for that greatly impairs the faculties. — 

3. If it be weak, we must not overload 
it, but charge it only with the most use- 
ful and solid notions. — 4. We should 
take cy 9 ry opportunity of uttering our 
best thoughts in conversation, as this 
will deeply imprint them. — 5. "We 
should join to the idea we wish to re- 
member, some other idea that is more 
familiar to us, which bears some simili- 
tude to it, either in its nature, ordn the 
sound of the word. — 6. \\'e should think 
of it before we go to .sleep at nigh'i., and 
the first thing in the morning, when the 
faculties are fresh. — 7. Method and re- 
gularity in the things we commit to the 
memory are necessary. — 8. Often think- 
ing, writing, or talking, on the subjects 
we wish to remeanber. — 9. Fervent and 
freejuent prayer. See Watts on the 
~Mind, chap. 17 ; Grey's Meniofia Tech- 
nica ; Rogers’ Pleusiu'cs of Memory ; 
Reid’s Intcll. Rowers of Man, 303, 310, 
338, 356. 

MENANDRIANS, the most ancient 
branch of Gnostics; thus called from 
Menander their chief, said by some, 
withoilt sufficient foundadon, to have 
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'jccn a disciple of Simon Magus, and 
hinu-elf a reputed magician. 

He taugltt, that no person could be 
saved unless he v/ere baptised in his 
iKur.e ; iuid he conferred a pecidiar sort 
of b.iptlsin, which w’ould render those 
^^'ll ) rtceived it immortal 'in the next 
v.'oi'ld : exhibiting himself to the woidd 
v/ith the phrenay of a lunatic more than 
the ioander of a sect as a promised sa- 
\iour; for it appears by the tesCmonies 
of Ireairsus, Justin, and Tertullian,, that 
lie pretended to be one of the icons sent 
from the plei’oma, or ecclesiastical re- 
gions, to auccour the souls that lay groan- 
hig under bodily oppression and servi- 
tude; and to maintain them against the 
violence :md stratagems of the dicmons 
that hold the reins of empire in this 
sublunar}'' world, /is this doctiine was 
built upon the same foundation with that 
of Simon Magus, the ancient writers 
looked upon liim as the instmetor of 
JMeiiander. See Simon ians. 

MENDICANTS, or Begging Fri- 
ars, several orders of religi9us in po- 
pish countries, who, having no settled 
revenues, are supported by the cha- 
I’itable contributions they receive from 
others. 

This sort of society began m the 
thirteenth century, imd the members of 
it, by the tenor of their institution, were 
to remain entirely destitute of all fix- 
ed revenues and possessions ; though in 
rocess of time their number became a 
eavy tax upon the people. Innocent 
III. was the first of tlie popes who per- 
ceived the necessity of instituting such 
an order ; and accordingly he gave such 
monastic societies as made a profession 
of poverty, the most distinguishing 
marks of his protection and favour. 
They were also encouraged and patron- 
ized by the succeeding pontiffs, when 
expei’ience had demonstrated their pub- 
lic and extensive usefulness. But when 
it became generally known tliat they 
had such a peculiar place in the es- 
teem and protection of the rulers of the 
church, their number gi'cw to sucli an 
enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
swarmed so prodigiously in all the Eu- 
ropean provuices, that they became a 
burden, not only to the people, but to 
the churcli itself. The gi'eat inconve- 
nience that arose from the excessive 
multiplication of the Mlendicant orders 
v/as remedied by Gregory X., in a ge- 
neral council which he assembled at 
Lyons in 1272 ; for here all tlie religious 
orders that had sprung up after the 
council held at Rome in 1215, under the 
pontificate of Innocent III. were sup- 
pressed ; and the extravagant multitude 
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of Mendicants, as Gregoiy called them, 
were reduced to a smaller number, and 
confined to the four following societies 
or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, 
the Fnmciscans, the Carmelites, and 
the Augustins, or hermits of Bt. Au- 
gustin. 

As the pontiffs allowed these four 
Mendicant orders the liberty of ti-avel- 
lir.g wherever they thought proper, Of 
conversing with persons of every rank, 
of instructing tlie youth and multitude 
wherever tliey went; and as those 
monks exhibited, in their outward ap- 
pearance and manners of life, more 
striking marks of giuvity and holiness 
than were observable in the other mo- 
nastic societies, they rose all at once to 
the very summit of fame, and were re- 
garded with the utmost esteem and 
veneration through all the countries of 
Europe. The enthusiastic attachment 
to these sanctimonious beggars went so 
far, that, as we learn from the most 
authentic records, several cities were 
divided or cantoned out into four parts, 
with a view to these four orders: the 
fir.st part being assigned to the Domini- 
cans, the second to the Franciscans, 
the third to the Carmelites, and the 
fourth to the Augustins. The people 
were unwilling to receive the saciu- 
ments from any other hands than 
those of the Mendicants, to wliuse 
churches they crowded to perform 
theu- devotions while living, and were 
extremely desirous to deposit there 
also their remains after death. Nor 
did the influence and credit of tlie Men- 
dicants end here ; for we find in the his- 
torv of this and of the succeeding ages, 
that they were employed not only in 
spiritual matters, but also in temporal 
and political affairs of the greatest con- 
sequence, in composing the differences 
of princes, concluding treaties of peace, 
concerting alliances, presiding in cabinet 
councils, governing courts, levying taxes, 
and Ollier occupations, not only remote 
from, but absolutely inconsistent with 
tlic monastic character and profession. 
However, the power of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans gi'eatly suipassed that 
of the other two orders, insomuch that 
these tivo orders were, before the re- 
formation, what the Jesuits have been 
since that happy and glorious period; 
the very soul oi the hierarchy, the en- 
gines 01 the state, the secret springs of 
all the motic’is of the one and the other, 
and the authors and directors of every 
great and important event, both in the 
.religious and political world. By very- 
quick progression their pride and con 
sequence arrived at such a pitch, that 
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they had the presumption to declare 
publicly, that they had a divine impulse 
and commission to illustrate and main- 
tain the 1 ‘cligion of Jesus. They treated 
■with the utmost insolence and contempt 
all the different 'orders of the priest- 
hood; they afiirmed, without a blush, 
that the true method of obtaining s;d- 
vatiou was revealed to them alone; 
proclaimed with ‘ostentation the supe- 
rior efficacy and virtue of their indul- 
gences; and vaunted beyond measure 
their interest at the court of heaven, 
■and their. familiar connexions with the 
Supreme Being, the Virgin Mary, and 
the saints in glory. By these iinpious 
wiles they so deluded and captivated 
the miserable, and blinded the multi- 
tude, tluit they would not intrust imy 
otlier but the Mendicants with the care 
of their souls. They retained their 
credit and inlluence to such a degree 
towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, that great numbers of both 
sexc.s, some in he-alth, others in a state 
of inlirmity, others at the point of death, 
earnestly desired to be admitted into 
the Mendicant order, which they look- 
ed upon as a sure and infallible method 
of rendering heaven propitious. — Many 
made it an essential part of their last 
wills, that their bodies after death 
should be wrapped in old ragged Domi- 
nican or F rimciscan iiabits, and interred 
among the Mendicants. For such was 
the barbarous superstition and wretched 
ignorance of this age, that people uni- 
versally believed tliey should readily 
obtain "mercy from Clirist at the day 
of judgment, if they appeared before 
his tribunid associated with the Mendi- 
cant trial's. 

About this time, however, they fell 
under an universal odium ; but, being 
resolutely protected against all opposi- 
tion, whether o^ien or secret, by the 
popes, who regarded them as their best 
friends, and most effectual supports, 
they suffered little or nothing from the 
efforts of their numerous adversaries. 
In the fifteenth century, be.sides their 
arrogance, which was excc.ssive, a Cjuar- 
relsome and litigious spirit prevailed 
among them, and drew upon them justly 
the displeasure and indignata'ii of many. 
By affording refuge at this time to the 
Beguins in their order, t’ney became of- 
fensive to the Ifisliops, and were herelry 
involved in diiiicuUies and perjfiexities 
of various kinds. They lost their credit 
in the sixteenth century by their rustic 
impudence, their ridiculous'suijerstitions, 
their ignorance, cnielty, and brutish 
manners. They discovered the most 
barbarous aversion to the arts and scien- 


ces, and expressed a like abhoiTence oi 
certain eminent and learned men, who 
endeavoured to open the paths of science 
to the pursuits ot the studious youth, re- 
commended the culture of the mind, 
and attacked the barbarism of the age 
in their writings and discoiuvses. Their 
general cliaracter, together witli other 
circurirstances, concurred to render a 
reformation desirable, and to accomplish 
this happy event. 

Among the number of Mendicants are 
also ranked the Capuchins, Recollects, 
Minims,- and others, who are branches 
or derivations from the former. 

. Buchamm tells us, the Mendicants in 
Scothuid, .under an appearance of beg- 
gary, lived a very luxurious life ; whence 
one wittily called them not Mendicant, 
but Mandncant friars. 

MENNONITES, a sect in the Unit- 
ed Provinces, in most reaijects the same 
with those in other places called Ana- 
bujitists. They had their rise in 1536, 
.when Meiiiio Simon, a native of Fries- 
land, who had been a Romish priest, 
and a notorious profligate, resigned his 
rank and office in the Pvomish church, 
mid publicly emliraccd the commmiion 
of the Anabaptists.’ 

hleuiio was born at Witmarsum, a 
village m tlie neigiibou’rhood of Bols- 
wert, in _Frie.sland, m the year 150J, 
mid died in 1561, ui tlie duchy of Hol- 
stein, at the country-seat of a certain 
nobleman, -not far from the city of -01- 
desloe, who, moved with compassion by 
the view of Uie perils to which Meu- 
no was c.xposed, and the snares that 
were daily laid for his •ruin, took him, 
with certliin of his associates, into his 
protection, mid gave him mi asylum. 
The writings of Menno, which are al- 
uiosi all composed in the Dutch hin- 
guage, were published in folio at Am- 
sterdam, in the year 1651. About'the 
year 1537, Meinio was earnestly solicit- 
ed by many of the sect with which he 
connected himself, to assume, among 
them the rank mid functions of a public 
teacher ; and, as he looked upon the 
persons who made this proposal to be 
exempt from the fmiatical phrenzy of 
their brethren at Munster (though" ac- 
cording to otiier accounts the_\’ v/ere 
originally of the same stamp, only ren- 
dered somewhat v/iser by their suffer- 
ings) he j'ielded to ■ their entreaties. 
From this period to the end of his life 
he Iravelletl from one country to ano- 
ther with his wife and children, exer- 
cising his ministry, under pressures and 
calamities of various kinds, tliat suc- 
ceeded each other without interruption, 
mid constantly exposed to the danger 
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laiiin j a \ ictini to the severity of the 
aws. £~st and West Friesland, together 
yitii tlie ])ruvincc of Gronigen, were 
lirst visited by this zealous apostle of 
UiV Anabajjtists ; from whence he di- 
rected his course into Holland, Guel- 
ueiland, Bi'abant and Westphalia ;_con- 
tiuucd it througii the German provinces 
that lie on the coast of the Baltic sea, 
and yienetrated so far as Livonia. In 
all these places his ministerial labours 
were attended with remarkable^ suc- 
cess, and added to his sect a prodigious 
number of followers. Hence he is de- 
servedly considered as the common 
chief of almost all the Jnabajitists, and 
the parent of the sect that still subsists 
under that denomination. Menno was 
a man of genius, though not of a very 
sound judgment; he possessed anatm-al 
and persuasive eloquence, and_ such a 
degi’ee of learning as made him pass 
for an oracle in the estimation of the 
multitude. He appears,^ moreover, to 
have been a man or probity, of a meek 
and tractable spirit, gentle in his man- 
ner’s, pliable and obsequious in his com- 
merce with persons of all ranks and 
characters, and _ extremely zealous in 
promoting practical religion and virtue, 
which he recommended by his exam.- 
ple as well as by his pi’ccepts. The 
plan of docti’ine and disciplme dr-awn 
up by Menno ^vas of a much more mild 
and moderate nature than that of the 
fur’ious and fanatical Anabaptists (whose 
tumultuous proceedings have been re- 
cited under that article,) but somewhat 
more sever-e, though nrore clear and 
consisteirt than the doctrine of the wiser 
branches of that sect, who aimed at 
nothing more than the restor-atioir of 
the Christian cliurch to its pr’irnitive 
purity. Accordl'.igly, he condemned the 
plan of eccle-siastical discipline that was 
founded oir the pi’ospect of a new king- 
dom, to be mir’aculously e-stablished 
by Jesus Christ on the ruins of civil 
government, aird the de.struction of Iru- 
ntari ntler’s, and which had been the 
fatal aird jrestilential source of such 
dreadful ccurmotious, such execrable 
rebellions, and such enormous crimes. 
He declared publicly his dislike of that 
docti’ine which pointed out the ap- 
proach of a 'marvellous reformation in 
the church by the means of a new 
and extraordinary effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. He expressed his abhoi’i’ence 
ot the licentious tenets which' several 
of the Anabaptists had maintained with 
respect to the lawfulness of polygamy 
and divorce; and, finally, 'considered 
as unworthy of toleration those fanatics- 
wiio were of opinion, that the Holy 


Ghost continued to descend into the 
minds of many chosen believers, in as 
extraordinai’y a manner as he did at 
the first establishment of the Christian 
church, and that he testified his pecu- 
liar presence to several of the faithful, 
by miracles, predictions, dreams, and 
visions of various kinds. He retained, 
indeed, the doctrines commonly receiv- 
ed among the Anabaptists, in relation 
to the baptism of infants ; the rnillen- 
niuin^oi' one thousand years’ reign of 
Christ upon earth; the _ exclusion of 
magisti’ates from the Christian church ; 
the abolition of war; and the projiibi- 
tion of oath enjoined by our Saviour; 
and the vanity, as well as the pernicious 
effects of human science. But while 
Menno retained these doctrines in a 
general sense, he expl'ained and modified 
them in such a manner as made tliem 
resemble the religious tenets that were 
universally received in the Protestant 
churches ; and this rendered them 
agreeable to many, and made them ap- 
pear inoffensive even to numbers who 
had no inclination to embrace them. 
It, however, so happened, tliat the na-^ 
ture of the doctrines considered in them- 
selves, the eloquence of Menno, wliiclt 
set them off to such advantage, and the 
GU’cumstances of the times, gave a high 
degree of credit to the religions system 
of this famous teacher among the Ana- 
baptists, so that it made a rapid pro- 
gress in that sect. And thus it was in 
consequence of the ministry of Menno, 
that the different sorts Anabaptists 
agreed together in excluding from their 
communion the fanatics that dishonour- 
ed it, and in renouncing all tenets that 
were detrimental to the authority of 
civil government, and by an unexpected 
coalition formed themselves into one 
communitv- 

Though the Mennonites usually pass 
for a sect of Anabaptists, yet M. Her- 
man Schvn, a Mennonit'e minister, who 
has published their history and apology, 
maintains, that they are not Anabaptists 
cither by principle or origin. However, 
nothing can be more certain than this 
fact, viz. that the first Mennonite con- 
gi’egations were composed of the differ- 
ent "sorts of Anabaptists; of those who 
had been always inoffensive and upright, 
and of those wlio, before their conver- 
sion by the mini.stry of Menno, had been 
seditions fanatics; besides, it is alleged, 
that the Mennonites do actually retain 
at this day some of those opinions and 
doctrines 'which led the seditious luid 
turbulent Anabaptists of old to the com- 
mission of so many and such enormous 
crimes; such particularly istlie doctrine 
Yy 
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concemuiK the nature of Christ’s king- 
dom, or of the church of the New Tes- 
tament, though modified in such a man- 
ner as to have lost its noxious qualities, 
and to be no longer pernicious in its in- 
fluence. 

The Mennonites are subdivided into 
several sects, whereof the two principal 
are the Flandrians, or Flembigians, 
and the Waterlat^dians. The opinions, 
says Mosheim, that are held in common 
by the Mennonites, seem to be all deriv- 
ed from this fundamental principle, — 
that the kingdom which Christ esta- 
blished upon earth is a visible church, 
or community, into which the holy and 
just alone are to be admitted; and 
which is consequently exempt from all 
those institutions and rules of disci- 
pline that have been invented by hu- 
man wisdom for the correction and re- 
formation of the wicked. This prin- 
ciple, indeed, was avowed by the an- 
cient Mennonites, but it is now almost 
wholly renounced: nevertheless, from 
this ancient doctrine many of the reli- 
gious opinions that distinguish the Men- 
nonites from all other Chilstian com- 
munities seem to be derived. In con- 
sequence of this doctrine, they admit 
none to the sacrament of baptism but 
persons that are come to the full us.e 
of their reason ; they neither admit 
civil rulers into their communion, nor 
allow any of their members to perform 
the functions of magistracy; they deny 
the lawfulness of repelling force by 
force ; and consider war, bi afl its shapes, 
as unchristian and unjust: they enter- 
tain the utmost aversion to the exe- 
cution of justice, and more especially 
to capital punishments : and they also 
refuse to confirm their testimony by 
an oath. The particular sentiments 
that divided the more considerable so- 
cieties of the Mennonites, are the fol- 
lowmg: The rigid Mennonites, called 
the Flemingians, maintaui with various 
degrees of rigour the opuiions of their 
founder. Merino, as to the human na-- 
ture of Christ, alleging that it was 
reduced in the womb of the Virgin 
y the creating power of the Holy 
Ghost ; the obligation that binds us to 
wash the feet of strangers, in conse- 
quence of our Saviour’s command : the 
necessity of excommunicating and avoid- 
ing, as one would do the plague, not 
only avowed sinners, but also ml those 
who depart, even in some light in- 
stances pertaining to dress, 8cc. from 
tlie simplicity of their ancestors; the 
contempt due to human learning ; and 
other mattei-s of less moment. How- 
ever, this austere system declines, and 


the rigid Mennonites are gradually ap- 
proaching tOAvards the opinions and dis- 
cipline of the more moderate, or il'ater- 
landians. 

The first settlement of the Menno- 
nites in the United Provinces was grant 
ed them by William, prince of Orange, 
towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but it was not before the follow- 
ing century that their liberty and tran- 
quillity were fixed upon solid founda- 
tions, when, by a confession of faith pub- 
lished in the year 1626, they cleared 
themselves' from the imputations of 
those pernicious and detestable eraors 
that had been laid to fheir chai-ge. In 
order to appease their intestine dis- 
cords, a considerable part of the Ana- 
baptists of Flanders, Germany, and 
Friesland, concluded their debates in a 
conference held at Amsterdam in the 
year 1630, and entered into the bonds of 
fraternal communion, each reserving to 
thernselves a liberty of ,retainmg 'certain 
opinions. This association was renewed 
and confii’med by new resolutions in the 
y ear 1649 ; in consequence of which the 
rigorous laws of Menno and his success- 
ors were in various respects mitigated 
and corrected. See Anabaptists. 
^MEN 0_F_ UNDERSTANDING. 
This title distinguished a denomination 
Avhich appeared in Flanders and Brus- 
sels jn the year 1511. They owed their 
origin to an illiterate man, whose name 
was Egidius Cantor, and to William of 
Hildemson, a Carmelite monk. They 
pretended to oe honoured with celestial 
visions, denied that any could arrive at 
perfect knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without the extraordinary suc- 
cours of a divine illumination, and de- 
clared the npproach pf a new revela- 
tion from.heaven, more perfect than the 
Gospel of Christ. They said that the 
resuiTectjon was accomplished in the 
person of Jesus, and no other was to be 
expected ; that the inAvai’d man Avas not 
defiled by the outAvard actions, Avhat- 
ever they were ; that the pams of hell 
were to have an end; and not qnly all 
mankind, but even the devils them- 
selves Avere to return to God,, and Ije 
made partakers of eternal felicity. They 
also taught among other things, that 
Christ alone had merited eternal life 
and felicity for the human race ; and 
that therefore men could not acquire 
this ine.stimable privilege by their own 
actions alone — that the pi’iests to AA'hom 
the people confessed their trangressions, 
had not the poAver of absoNing them, but 
this authority Avas vested in Christ alone 
— that voluntary penance and inortifica.- 
, tion Avas not.necessary to, salvation.' 
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This denomination appears to have 
j.-en a branch of the Brethren and Sis- 
ers of the Free Spirit. 

xvIERCY is that disposition of inind 
■.V 10011 excites ns to pity and relieve 
'i ase who are in trouble, or to pass by 
their crimes v/ithout punishing them. It 
IS distiiiiniishcd from loxw, thus; The 
object of love is the creature sirnply; 
ti le object of mercy is the creature fallen 
into misery. Parents love their children 
simply as they are their children; but 
it they fall into misery, love works in a 
-i/ay of ]iity and compassion: love is 
turned into mercy. 

“ As we are all the objects of mercy 
in one degree or another, the mutual 
(exercise of it towards each other is ne- 
■tessary to preserve the harmony and 
happiness of society. But there are 
chose who may be more particularly 
(tonsidered as the objects oAt; such as 
die guilty, the indigent, and the misera- 
ole. As it respects the guilty, the great- 
est mercy we can show to them is to 
endeavour to reclaim them, and prevent 
the bad consequences of their miscon- 
duct, James V. 20. Mercy may also be 
shown to them by a proper mitigation 
of justice, and not extending the punish- 
ment beyond the nature or deseit of 
the crime. With regard to those who 
arc in necessity and ‘tvant, mei'cy calls 
upon us to afford the most suitable and 
seasonable supplies ; and here our bene- 
factions must be dispensed in pi’opor- 
tion to our circumstances, and the I'eal 
distress of the object, 1 John iii. 17. As 
to those who are in misery and distress, 
merev promjits us to relieve and com- 
fort tliein by doing ivhat^we can to re- 
move or alleviate, their burdens. Our 
Lord strongly recommended this act of 
mercy in tlie parable of the man who 
fell among thieves, and was I’elieved by 
the poor Samaritan: and in the conclu- 
sion he adds, ‘ Go and do thou likewise,’ 
Luke X. 30—37. 

“This merciful temper will show and 
exert itself not only towards those of 
our oivn ]iarty and acquaintance, but to 
tlie whole human species; and not only- 
to the whole human species, but to the . 
animal creation. It is a degree of inhu- 
manity t(i take a pleasure m giving any 
thing pain, and more in putting useful 
animals to extreme torture for our own 
s|^)ort. This is not that dominion which 
God origiiially gave to man over the 
beasts of the field. It is, therefore, an 
usui’ped authorit)', which man has no 
right to exercise oyer brute creatures, 
which were made for his service, con- 
venience, support, and ease; but not for 
the gratification of unlawful passions, or 
cruel dispositions. 


“Mercy must be distinguished from 
those weaknesses of a natural temper 
which often put qin the appearance of it. 
With regard to criminals or delinquents, 
it is false compassion to suppress the sa- 
lutary admonition, and refuse to set their 
guilt’before them, merely because the 
sight of it will give their conscience 
pain: such unseasonable tenderness in 
a mrgeon may prove the death of his 
patient: this, however it may appear, 
IS not mercy, but cruelty. So is that 
fondness of a parent that withholds the 
hand of discipline from a beloved child, 
when its frowardness and faults render 
seasonable and prudent, correction ne- 
ce'jsary to save it from ruin. In like 
manner', when a magistrate, tlrrough 
excessive clemency, suffers a criminal 
who is a pest to society to escape un- 
punished, 01 ' so mitigates tire sentence 
of the law as to put it jnto his power to 
do still greater hurt to others, he vio- 
lates not only the laws of justice, but of 
mei'cy too. 

“Mercy to the indigent and neces- 
-sitous has been no less abused and per- 
verted by acts of mistaken beneficence, 
when impudence and clamour are per- 
mitted to extort from the hand of cha- 
rity that relief which is due to silent 
distress and modest merit ; or when one 
object is lavishly I’elieved to the detri- 
ment of another who is more deserving. 
As it respects those who are in tribula- 
tion or inisery, to be sure, every sucli 
person is an object of our compassion ; 
out that compassion may be, and often 
is, exercised in a v/rong manner. Some 
are of so tender a make, that they can- 
not bear the sight of distress, and stand 
aloof from a fi’iend in pain and affliction, 
because it affects them too ■ sensibly, 
when their presence would at least give 
them some little comfort, and might 
possibly administer lasting relief. This 
weakness should be opposed, because it 
not only looks like unkindness to our 
fi'iends, but is really showing more ten- 
derness to ourselves than to them : nor 
is it doing as we would be done by. 
Again; it is false pity, when, out of 
mei'e tendeiuess of nature, v'e either 
advise or permit our afflicted friend to 
take or do any thing which will give 
him a little present ti’ansient ease, but 
which we know at the same time will 
increase his future pain, and aggravate 
the symptoms of his disease.” Seeing, 
therefore, the extremes to which Ave 
are liable, let us learn to cultivate that 
wisdom and pi'udence which are neces- 
,sary to regulate this virtue. To be just 
Avithout being cruel, and merciful with-i 
out being Aveak, should be our constant 
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aim,undei' all the circumstances of guilt, 
indigence, and misery, which present 
themselves to our view. See Benefi- 
cence, Charity, Love. 

MERCY OF GOD is his readiness 
to relieve the miserable and to pardon 
the guilty. 1. It is essential to his na- 
ture, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7 ; not, indeed, as 
a passion or afl'ection, as it is in 'men, 
but the result of his sovereign will, and 
guided by his infinite wisdom. — 2. It is 
tree, as nothing out of himself can be 
the cause of it ; for then there would be 
a cause prior to him, the cause of him- 
self. The misery of the creature is not 
the cause of mercyy for he is not wrought 
upon as creatures are, nor are the me- 
rits of the creature, the cause. Tit. iii. 
5 ; nor are even the sufferings of Christ 
the cause, but the effects of it; but it 
arises from the goodness of his nature, 
and from his sovereign will and plea- 
sure, Exod. xxxiii. 19. Rom. ix. IS. — 
3. His mercy is infinite; it pardons of- 
fences committed against an infinitely 
holy Being, and bestows an infinite good 
on all who believe, even Jesus Christ, 
Luke i. 7<S. — It is immutable; nothing 
can change it; it is invariably the same, 
Mai. iii. 6. Luke i. 50. — 5. Shall be for 
ever celebrated in a future state, Psal. 
Ixxxix. 2. ciii. 17. — 6. It is only display- 
ed in and through Christ, Eph. ii. It has 
been farther distinguished into, 1. Pre- 
venting mercy, Psal. lix. 10. — 2. For- 
bearing mercy, Rom. ii. 4. — 3. Conrfort- 
ing mercy, 2 Cor. i. 4. — ^1. Relieving 
mercy, Psal. cxlv. 8, 9. — 5. Pardoning 
mercy, Is. Iv. 6. — 5. Universal or exten- 
sive mercy. It extends to all kinds of 
beings and fallen creatures. The bnite 
creation sliare in it, Psal. cxlv. 9. xxxvi. 
5, 6. The ungodly are the objects of it 
in a general way. Matt. v. 45. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10. The saints on earth are continual 
monuments of it, Rom. ix. 23; and the 
spirits of just men made perfect in 
glory are always praising God for it. 
Finally, it is enjoyed in an especial 
manner by all who are true believers, 
of every nation, in every age, in every 
circumstance, in all places, and at all 
times. See Grace, Pardon; Gi//’s 
Body of JDiv. vol. i. p. 124. oct. ed. Sau- 
rin’s ■S’er. vol. i. ser, 8. Dr.' Goodwin’s 
Works, vol. V. part 2. Tdlotson’s Ser. 
ser. 147. Hill's Scr. ser. 10. 

MERIT signifies desert, or to earn ; 
originally the word was applied to sol- 
diers and other military per.sons, who, 
by their labours in the field, and by the 
various hardships they underwent du- 
ring the course of a campaign, as also 
by other seiwices they might occasion- i 
ally render to the commonwealth, were | 


said, mercre sti/iendia, to merit, or earn 
theiiypay; which they might properlv 
be said to do, because they yielded in 
. real service an equivalent to the state 
for the .stipend they recei\ed, which 
was therefore due to them in justice. 
Here, then, we come at the true mean- 
ing of the word me7it; from which it is 
very clearly to be seen that there can 
be no such thing as merit in our best 
obedience. One mtm may merit of ano- 
ther, but all mankind together dumot 
merit from the hand of God. This evi- 
dently appears, if we consider the im- 
perfections of all our services, and the 
express declaration of the divine rvord, 
Ejih. ii. 8, 9. Rom. xi. 5, 6. Tit. iii. 5. 
Rom. X. 1, 4. The Doctrme of Merit 
stated, ser. i. vol. iii. South’s.i'erinons; 
'J’o/iludi/’s Works, p. 471, vol. iii. Her- 
7’ei/s lilcuen Letters to Wesley; Bo 
hinson’s Claude, vol. ii. n. 218. 

MERITS OF CHRIST, a term used 
to denote the acti^'e and passive obe- 
dience of Christ; all that he wrought 
and all that he suffered foi* the salva- 
tion' of mankind. See articles Atone- 
ment, Imputation, Righteousness 
OF Christ. 

MESSIAFI signifies anointed, the ti- 
tle given by way of eminence to our Sa- 
viour; mean'Mg' the same in Hebrew as 
Christ in, Greek, and alludes to the au- 
thority he had to assume the characters 
of prophet, priest, and king, and that of 
Saviour of the world. The luicient Jews 
had just notions of the Messiah, which 
came gradually to be corrupted, by ex- 
pecting a temporal monarch and' con- 
queror; and finding Jesus Christ to be 
poor, humble, and of an unpromising- 
appearance, they rejected him. Most of 
the modem rabbins, according to Bux- 
torf, believe that the Irfessia'h is come, 
but that he lies concealed because of 
the suis of the Jews. Others believe he 
is not yet come, fixing different times 
for his appearance, many of which are 
elapsed; and, being thus bafiicd, have 
pronounced an anathema against those 
who .shall pretend to calculate the time 
of his coming. 'Fo reconcile the prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah that seem- 
ed to be contradictory, some have had 
rbeom-se to a twofold Messiah; onei in 
a state of po^'erty and sufiering, the 
other of splendor and glory. The first, 
they say, is to proceed from the tribe of 
Ephraim, who is to fight against Gog, 
and to be slain by Annillus, Zeeh. xii. 10 ; 
the second is to be of the tribe of 'Judah 
and lineage of David, who is to conquer 
and kill Annillus j to bring the first 
Messiah to life again, to assemble all 
Israel, and rule over the whole world. 
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That Jesus Christ is the true Mes- 
u'Jr and a.ctualh/ come in the flesh is 
-.•■.rl’ent, if vi-e co'nsjtler (as IVIr. Fuller 
ibbcrees) that it is intimated that when- 
■\ -r he should come,' the sacrifices and 
^eveiTionics cf the Ivlosaic law were to 
;e superseded by him, Ps. xl. 6—8;^ 1 
Sam. XV. 22 ; Dan. ix. 27 ; Jcr- xxxi. 31, 
Heb. viii. 13. Now sacrifice and 
ablation have ceased. They virtually 
sensed when Jesus olfered himself a sa- 
crifice, and in a fev/ years after, they 
rctually ceased. x\. few of the ancient 
ceremonies are indeed adhered to, but 
IS one of the Jewish writers acknow- 
ledges, “The sacrifices of the Holy 
T emple have ceased.” Let everv Jew 
tiierefore, ask himself this question. 
Should hfessiah the Prince come at 
some future period, how are the sacri- 
fice and oblation to cease on his ap- 
pearance, wlien they have already ceas- 
ed near 1800 years. 

Again, it is- suggested in the Scrip- 
ture, that the great' body of sacred pro- 
phecy should be accomplished in him ; 
Oen.iii. 16; xxii. 18 ; Is. xlix. 10. liiu 1. 
The time when he was to come is clcar- 
1 V marked out' in prophecy : Is. xlix. 
iO; Hag. ii. 6—9; Dan. Lx. 24. He ac- 
tually came according to that time. — 2. 
The place where Messiah should be 
•jorn, and where he should principally 
impart his. doctrine is determined ; Mic. 
V. 2 ; Is. ix. 2 ; and was literally fulfilled 
in Jesus.— 3. The house or family from 
whom he should descend js clearly as- 
certained. So much is said of his de- 
scending from David, that we need not 
i-eferto particular proofs; and the ra- 
ther as no Jew will deny it. The gene- 
alogies of Matthew andLuke, whatever 
vaneties there are between them, agree 
in tracing his pedigree to David. And 
though, in both it is traced in the name 
cf Joseph, yet this appears to be only in 
conformity' to the Jewish custom of 
tracing no pedigree in the name of a 
female. The father of Joseph, as men- 
tioned by Luke, see-ms to have been his 
father by marriage onlj ; so that it was, 
in reality, Mary’s pedigree that is trac- 
ed by Luke, though under her husband’s 
name"; and this being the natural line of 
descent, and that of Matthew the legal 
one, by which, as a king he would._ have 
inherited the crown, there is no incon- 
sistency between them. — 4. The 'kind 
of miracles that Messiah should per- 
form is specified ; Is. xx.xv. 5, 6. He ac- 
tually performed the miracles there pre- 
dicted, his enemies themselves being 
judges. — 5. It was prophesied that he 
should as a King be distinguished by his 
L'^zvtiueas} entering into Jerusalem, not 


in a chariot of state, but in a much hum- 
bler style ; Zeeh. i_x. 9 ; this was really 
the case. Matt. xxi. 6. It was predicted 
that he should suffer and die by the 
hands of wicked men ; Is. xlix. 7 ; liii. 
9 ; Dan. ix. 26. Nothing could be a more 
striking fulfilment of prophecy than the 
treatment the Messiah met with in al- 
most every particular circumstance. — 
7. It was foretold that he should rise 
from the dead; Is. liii. 11, Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
xvi. 10, his resurrection is proved by in- 
dubitable evidence. — 8. It was foretold 
that tlie great Ijody of the Jewish natioii 
would not believe' in him, and that he 
w'ould set up his kingdom among the 
Gentiles ; Is. liii. 1. xlix. 4 — 6. vi. 9 — 12. 
jfJever was a prophecy more complete- 
ly fulfilled than this, as facts e^'idently 
prove. 

Lastly, it' is declared that when the 
Messiah should come, the will of God 
would be perfectly fulfilled by him, Is. 
xlii. 1, 49. Is. 3 — 5. And what was his 
whole life but perfect conformity to 
him*? He finished tire work the Father 
gave him to do : ne\'er was there such' 
a character seen among men. "Well 
therefore may we say, Tmly this was 
the Son of God. See article Christi- 
anity, Jesus Christ. 

There have been numerous false Mes- 
siahs wdiich hdve arisen at different 
times. Of these the Saviour predicted, 
Matt. xxiv. 14. Some have reckoned as 
many as twenty-four, of whom we shall 
here give an account. 

1. Caziba was the firet of any note 
who made a noise in the world. Being 
dissatisfied with the state of things un- 
der Adrian, he set himself up at the 
head of the Jewish nation, and pro- 
claimed himself their long expected 
Messiah. He was one of those banditti 
that infested Judea, and committed all 
kinds of violence against the Romans ; 
and had become so powerful, that he 
was chosen king of the Jews, and by 
them acknowledged their Messiah. — 
How.ever, to facilitate the success of 
this bold enterprise, he changed his 
name from Caziba, which it was at first, 
to that of Barchocheba, alluding to the 
star foretold by Balaam ; for he pre- 
tended to be the star sent from heaven 
to restore his nation to its ancient liber- 
ty and glory. He chose a foreiaiimpr, 
raised an army, was anointed king, coin- 
ed money inscribed with his own name, 
and proclaimed himself Messiah and 
prince of the Jev/ish nation. _ Adrian 
rmsed an aimy, and sent it against him. 
He retired into a town called Bither, 
vvhere he was besieged. Barchocheba 
was killed in the siege, tlie city was ta« 
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ken, and a dreadM havoc succeeded. 
The Jews themselves allow, that, dur- 
ing this shoi’t'war against the Romans, 
in defence of this false Messiah, they 
lost five or six hundred thousand souls. 
This was in the former part of the se- 
cond century. 

2. In the reign of . Theodosius the' 
younger, in the year of our Lord 434, 
another impostor arose, called Moses 
Cretensis. He, pretended to be a second 
Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who 
dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide 
the sea, and give them a safe passage 
through it. Their delusion proved so 
strong and universal, that they neglect- 
ed their lands, houses, and all other con- 
cerns, and took only so much with them 
as they could conveniently carry. And 
on the day appointed, this false Moses, 
having led thena to the top of a rock, 
men, won\,en, and children, threw them- 
selves headlong down into the sea, with- 
out the least hesitation or reluctance, 
till so great a number of them were 
drowned, as opened the eyes of the lest, 
and made them sensible of the cheat. 
They then began to look out for their 
pretended leader, but he disappeared, 
and escaped out of their hand. 

3. In the reign of Justin, about 520, 
another impostor appeared, who called 
himself the son or Moses. His name 
was Dunaan. He entered into a city of 
Arabia F elix, and there he greatly op- 

ressed the Christians; but he was ta- 
en pnsoner, and put to death by Eles- 
ban, an ^Ethiopian general. 

4. In the year 529 the Jews and Sa- 
maritans rebelled against the emperor 
Justinian, and set up one Julian for their 
king ; and accounted him the Messiah. 
The emperor sent an army against 
them, killed gi’eat number’s of them/ 
took their pretended Messiah prisoner, 
and immediately jrut him to death. 

5. In the year 571 was born Mahomet, 
in Arabia. At first he jrrofessed himself 
to be the Messiah who was promised to 
tire Jews. By this means he drew many 
of that unhajrpy people after him. In 
some sense, therefore, he may be con- 
sidered in the number of false Messiahs. 
See Mahometanism. 

6. About the year 721, in the time of 
Leo Isaurus, arose another false Mes- 
siah in Spain; his name was Sei’enus. 
He_ drew great numbers after him, to 
their no small loss and disappointment, 
but all his pretensions came to nothing; 

7. Tire twelfth century was fruitful in 
false Messiahs: for about the year 1137, 
there appeared one in France, who was 
put to death, and many of those rvho 
followed him. 
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_8. In the year 1138 the Persians were 
disturbed with a Jew, who called him- 
self the Messiah. He collected together 
a vast army. But he, too, was put to 
death, _ and Jiis foUorvers treated with 
great inhumanity. 

9. In the year 1157, a false Messiah 
stirred up the Jews at Corduba, in 
Spain. 1 he wiser and better sort look- 
ed upon him as a madman, but the great 
body of the Jews in that nation believed 
in him. On this occasion almost all the 
Jews in Spain were destroyed. 

10. In the year 1167,- another false 
Messiah rose in the kingdom of Fez, 
which bi-ought great trouble and perse- 
cution upon the Jews that were scat- 
tered through that country. 

11. Ill the same year an Arabian set 
up there for the Messiah, and pretend- 
ed to work miracles. When search was 
made for him, his followers fied, and 
he was brought before the Arabian king. 
Being questioned by him, he replied, 
that he was a prophet sent from God. 
The king then asked him what sign he 
could show to confirm' his mission. Cut 
off my head, said he, and I will return 
to life again. The king took him at his 
word, promising to believe him if his 
prediction came to pass. The poor 
wretch, however, never returned to life 
again, and the cheat was sufficiently 
I disc ivered. Those who had been de- 
lude -I by him were grievously punished, 
and the nation condemned to a very 
heavy fine. 

12. Not long after this, a Jew who 
dwelt beyond Euphrates, called himself 
the Messiah, and drew vast multitudes 
of people after him. He gave this for 
a sign of it, that he had been leprous, 
and was cured in the course of one night. 
He, like the rest, perished ip the at- 
tempt, and brought great persecution on 
his countrymen. 

13. In the year 1174, a magician and 
false Christ arose in Persia, who was 
cidled David Almusser. He pretended 
that he could make himself invisible ; 
but he was soon taken and put to death, 
and a heavy fine laid upon his brethren 
the Jews. 

14. In the year 1176, another of these 
impostors arose in Moravia, who was 
called David Almusser. He pretended 
that he could make himself invisible; 
but he wa^ soon taken and jmt to death, 
and a heavy fine laid upon his brethren 
the Jews. > 

15. In the year 1199, a famous cheat 
and rebel exerted himself in Persia, 
called David el David.' He was a man 
of learning, a great magician, and pre- 
tended to be the Messiah. He raised an 
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anuy against the king, but was taken 
and ‘imprisoned ; and, having /made his 
escape, v.-as afterwards seized again, 
and beheaded. Vast numbers of the 
Jews Avei'e butchered for taking part 
with tliis impostor. 

16. We are told of miother false 
Christ in tliis same centuiy by Maimo- 
nides and Solomon; but they take no 
notice either of his name, country, or 
good or ill success. 

Here we may obseiwe, that no less 
than ten false Christs arose in the 
tvrelfth centuiy, and brought prodigious 
calamities and destmction upon the 
Jev/s in various quartern of the world. 

17. In the year 1497, we find another 
false Christ, whose name was Ismael 
Sophus, who deluded the Jews in Spain. 
He also perished, and as many as be- 
lieved in him were dispersed. 

18. In the year 1500, Rabbi Lemlem, 
a German Jew of Austria, declared him- 
self a forerunner of the Messiah, and 
pulled dowm his own oven, promising 
his brethren that they should bake their 
bread in the Holy Land next year. 

19. In the year 1509, one whose name 
was Pleffcrkom, a Jew of Cologne, pre- 
tended to be the Messialn He after- 
wards affected, however, to turn Chris- 
tian. 

20. In the year 1534, Rabbi Salomo 
Malcho, giving out that he was the 
Messiah, was burnt to death by Charles 
the Fifth of Spain. 

21. In the vear 1615, a false Christ 
arose in the East Indies, and was greatly 
followed by the Portuguese Jews, who 
were scattered over that country. 

22. In the year 1624, another in tlie 
Low Countries pretended to be the 
Messiah of the Fam% of David, and of 
the line of Nathan. He promised to’de- 
stroy Rome, and to overthrow the king- 
dom of Antichrist, and the Turkish 
empire. 

23. In the year 1666, appeared the 
false Messiah Sabatai Sevi, who made 
so gi'eat a noise, and gained such a 
number of proselytes. He was born at 
Aleppo, imposed on the Jews for a con- 
siderable time; but afterwards, with a 
view of saving his life, turned Mahome- 
tan, and was at last beheaded. As the 
history of tliis impostor is more enter- 
taining than that of those we have 
already mentioned, I will give it at some 
lengtln 

The year 1666 was a year of great 
expectation, and some wonderful thing 
was looked for by many. This was a 
fit time for an impostor to set up ; and, 
accordingly, lying reports were canned 
about it was said, that great multi- 


tudes marched from unknown parts to 
the remote deserts of Arabia,' and they 
were supposed to be the ten tribes of 
Israel, wlio had been dispersed for 
many ages; that a ship was arrived in 
the north part of Scotland with sails 
and cordage of silk; that the mariners 
spake nothuig but Hebrew ; that on the 
sails was this motto. The twelve tribes 
of Israel. Thus were credulous men 
possessed at that time. 

Then it was that Sabatai Sevi appear- 
ed at Smyrna, and professed himself to 
be the Messias. He promised the Jews 
deliverance and a prosperous kingdom. 
This which he promised they firmly be- 
lieved. The Jews now attended to no 
■business, discoursed of nothing but their 
return, and believed Sabatai to be the 
Messias as firmlyas we Christians be- 
lieve any article of faith. A right reve- 
rend person, then in Turkey, meeting 
with a Jew of his acquaintance at Aleppo, 
he asked him what he thought of Sa- 
batai. The Jew replied, that he believ- 
ed him to be the Messias ; and that he 
was so far of that belief, that, if he should 
pi-ove an impostor, he would then tuin 
Christian. It is fit we should be parti- 
cular in this relation, because the his- 
tory is so very surprising and remarka- 
ble ; and we have the account of it from 
those who were in Turkey. 

Sabatai Sevi was the sou of Mordecai 
Sevi, a mean Jew of Smyrna. Sabatai 
was very bookish, and an-ived to great 
skill in the Hebrew leaming. He was 
the author of a new doctrine, and for 
it was expelled the city. He went 
thence to Salonichi, of old*called Thes- 
salonica,, where he married a very hand- 
some woman, and was divorced from 
her. Then he travelled into the Morea, 
then to Tripoli, Gaza, and Jenisalem. 
By the way he picked up a thu'd wife. 
At Jerusalem he began to reform the 
Jews’ constitutions, and abolish one of 
their solemn fasts, and communicated 
his designs of professing himself the 
Messias to one Nathan. He was pleased 
with it, and set up for his Elias, or fore- 
runner, and took upon him to abolisli 
all the Jewish fasts, as not beseeming, 
when the bridegroom was now come. 
Nathan prophesied that the Messias 
should appear before the Gimid 
Seignior in less than two years, and 
take from him his crown, and lead him 
in chiuns. 

At Gaza, Sabatai preached repent- 
ance, together with a faith in himself, 
so eft'ectually, that the people gave 
themselves up to their devotions and 
alms. The noise of this Messias began 
to fill all places. Sabatai now resolves 
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for Smyrna, and then for Constantinople, 
Nathan writes to him from Damascus, 
and thus he begins his letter ; “ To the 
king,' our king, lord of lords, who ga- 
thers the dispersed of Israel, who re- 
deenis our captivity, the man elevated 
to the height of aU'suljlimity, tlie Mes- 
sias of the God of Jacob, the true.Mes- 
sias, the celestial Ihon, Sabatai Sevi.” 

And now, throughout Turkey, the 
Jews were in great expectation of glo- 
rious times. They now were devout and 
penitent, that they might not obstruct 
the good which they hoped for. 

Some fasted so long that they were 
famished to death; others buried them- 
selves in the earth till their limbs grew 
stiff; some would endure melting wax 
dropped on their flesh ; some rolled in 
snow; others, in a cold season, would 
put themselves into cold water ; and 
many buried themselves. Business ivas 
laid aside; superfluities of household 
utensils were' .sold; the poor were pro- 
vided for by immense contnbutions. 
Sabatai comes to Smyrna, where he 
was adored by the people, though the 
Ch'acham contradicted him, for which 
he was removed from his office. There 
he in writing styles himself the only and 
first-born Son .of God, the Messias, the 
Saviour of Israel. And though he met 
with some opposition, yet he prevailed 
there at last to that degree, that some 
of his followers prophesied, and fell 
into strange ecstacies; four hundred 
men and w.omen prophesied of his 
growing kingdom; and young infants, 
who could hardly speak, would plainly 

S ronounce Sabatai, Messias, and Son of 
iod. The people tvere for a time pos- 
sessed, and voices heard from their 
bowels : some fell into trances, foamed 
at the mouth, recounted their future 

f irosperity, their visions of the I^ion of 
udah, and the triumphs of Sabatai. 
All which, says the relator, were cer- 
tainly true, being effects of diabolical 
delusions, as the Jews themselves have 
since confessed. 

Now the impostor swells and assumes. 
Whereas the Jews, in their s\Tiagogue.s, 
were wont to pray for the Grand 
Seignior, he orders those prayers to 
be forboine for tlie future, thinking it 
an indecent thing to pray for him who 
was shortly to be his caiitive ; and, in- 
stead of praying for the Turkish empe- 
ror, he appoints prayers for himself. 
He also elected princes to govern the 
Jews in 'their march towards the Holy 
Land, and to minister justice to them 
when they should be possessed of it. 
These jjrinces were men well known in 
th6 city of Smynia at that time. The 


people were now pressing to see soms 
miracle to confirm their faith, and to 
convince the Gentiles. Here the im- 
postor was puzzled, though luiy juggling 
trick would have served their' turn. 
But the credulous people supplied this 
defect. Wli'ten Sabatai was before the 
Cadi (or justice of peace,) some affirmed 
they saw a pillar of fire between him 
and the Cadi; and after some had af- 
firmed it, others were ready to sweai 
it, and did swear it also ; and this was 
pi'esently believed by the Jews of that 
city. He that did not now believe him 
to be the Messias was to be shunned as 
an excommunicated person. ' The im- 
postor now declares that he was called 
of God to see Constantinople, where he 
had much to do. He ships himself, -to 
that end, in a Turldsh saick, in January, 
1666. He had a long and troublesome 
voyage ; ■ he had not power over the 
sea and winds. The Visier, upon the 
news, sends for himj and confines him 
in a loathsome prison. The Jews pay 
him their visits; and they of this city 
are as infatuated as those in Smyrna. 
'They forbid traffic and refuse to' pay 
their debts. Some of our English mer- 
chants not knowing how to recover 
their debts from the Jews,,took this oc- 
casion to visit Sabatai, and make their 
complaints to him against his subjects; 
whereupon he v/rcte the following letter 
to the Jews. 

“ To you of the nation of the Jews, 
who expect the appearance of the 
Messias, and the smvation of Israel, 
peace without end. Whereas we are 
mformed that you are indebted to seve- 
ral of the English nation, it seeineth 
right unto us to order you to make’satis- 
faction to these your just debts, which if 
vou refuse to do, and not obey us here- 
in, know you that then yo'ii aTe not 
to enter with us into our joys mid do- 
minions.” 

Sabatai remained a prisoner in Con- 
stantinople foj’ the sjiace of two months. 
The Grand Visier, designing for Candia, 
thought it not safe to leave him in the 
oitv during the Grand Seignior’s absence 
and his own. tie, therefore, removed 
him to the Dafrdanelli, a better air in- 
deed, but yet out of the way, and conse- 
quently importing less danger to the 
city ; which occasioned the J ews to con- 
clude that the Turks could not, or durat 
not, take away his life ; which had, they 
concluded, been the surest way to have 
renioved all jealousy. The Jews flocked 
in great numbers to the castle where he 
was a prisoner; not only those that were 
near, but from Poland, Germany, Leg-^ 
horn, Venice, and other places: they' 
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r'^ccivctl Substtii^s blessing) tind promi- 
ses of advimccment. The Turks made 
use of this contiuence ; they raised^ the 
orice of their lodgings and provisions, 
and put their price upon those who 
de.sir^i to see Sabatai for their admit- 
tance. 'fhis profit stopped their nmulhs, 
and no complaints were ior this cause 
sent to jldrianople. 

Sabatai, in his confinement, appoints 
the manner of his own nativity. He 
commands the Jev/s to keep it on the 
ninth da)' of the month Ab, and to m-ake 
it a dav of great jdv, to celebrate it with 
plea.siiig meats and drink.s, with illumi- 
nations and music. He oldigeth them 
to acknowledge the love of God, in 
giidng them that dav of consolation for 
the birth of their king Messias, Sabatai 
Sevi, his servant and first-torn Son in 
love. 

We may observe, by the way, the 
insolence of this impostor. This day 
was a solemn day of fasting among the 
Jews, formerly in memory of the burn- 
ing of the temple by the Chaldees: 
several other sad things liappened in 
this month, as the Jews observe ; tliat 
tlien, and upon the same day, the second 
temple was destroyed ; and that in this 
month it was decreed in the wilderness 
that the Israelites should not enter into 
Canaan, Ike. Sabatai was born on this 
day; and, therefore, the fast must be 
turned to a feast ; whereas, in truth, it 
had been well for the Jews had he not 
been bom at all ; and much better for 
himself, as will appear from what 
follows. 

The Jews of that city paid Sabatai 
Sevi great respect. They decked their 
synagogues with S. S. in letters of gold, 
and made for him in the wall a crown : 
they attributed the same titles and pro- 
phecies to him which we apply to pur 
Saviour. He was also, during this im- 
prisonment, visited by pilgrims from all 
parts, that had heard his story. Among 
whom Nehemiah Cohen, from Poland, 
was one, a man of great learning in the 
Kabbala and eastern tongues ; who de- 
sired a conference v/ith Sabatai, and at 
the conference maintained, that accord- 
ing to the Scripture, there ought to be 
a two-fold Messias; one the son of 
Ephraim, a poor and despised teacher 
of the law ; the other the son of David, 
to be a conqueror. Nehemiah was con- 
tent to be the former,, the son of 
Ephraim, and to leave the glory and 
dignity of the latter to Sabatai. Sabatai, 
for what appears, did not dislike this. 
But here lay the ground of the quarrel : 
Nehemiah taught that the son of 
E})hraim ought to be the forerunner 
31 


of the son of David, and to usher hini 
in; and Nehemiah accused Sabatai of 
too great forwardness in appearing as 
the .son of David, _ before the .son qf 
Ephraim had led him tlic way. Sabatai 
could not brook this doctrine ; for he 
might fear that the son of Ephraim, 
who was to lead the way, might pre- 
tend to be the son of David, and so leave 
him in the- lurch; .and, therefore, he 
excluded him from any part or share in 
this matter ; which was the occasion of 
the ruin of S'dhatai, and all his glorious 
designs. Nehemiah, being disappoint- 
ed, goes to Adrianople, and informs 
the great ministers ol state against Sa- 
batai, as a lewd and dangerous person 
to the government, and that it was ne- 
cess-ary to take him out of the way. 
The Grand Seignior, being informed of 
this, sends for feabatai, who, much de- 
jected, appears before him. The Grand 
Seignior requires a miracle, and chooses 
one himself ; and it was this ; that Sa- 
batai should be stripped naked, and set 
as a mark for his'archers to shoot at; 
and, if the arrows did not pierce his 
flesh, he Avould own him to be the Mes- 
sias. Sabatai Irad not faith enougli to 
bear up under so great a trial. The 
Grand Seignior Igt him know that he 
would forthwith impale him, and that 
the stake was prepared for him, unless 
he would turn Turk. Upon which he 
consented to turn Mahometan, to the 
great confusion of the Jews. And yet 
some of the Jews were so vain as to 
affirm that it was not Sabatai himself, 
but his shadow, that professed the reli- 
gion, and was seen in the habit of a 
Turk ; so great was their obstinacy and 
infidelity, as if it were a thing impossi- 
ble to convince these deluded and in- 
fatuated wretches. 

After all this, several of the Jews con- 
tinued to use the forms, jn their public 
worship prescribed by this Mahometan 
Messias, which obliged the principal 
Jews of Constantinople to send to the 
synagogue of Smyi'iia to forbid this 
practice. During these thing.s, the Jews, 
instead of minding their trade and 
traffic, filled their letters with news of 
Sabatai their Messias, and his wonder- 
ful works. They reported, that, when 
the Grand Seignior sent to take him, 
he caused all the messengers that were 
sent to die ; and when other Janizaries 
wei'e sent, they all fell dead by a word 
from l\is mouth; and being requested 
to do it, he caused them to revive again. 
They added, that, though the prison 
where Sabatai lay v/as barred and fast- 
ened with strong iron lo.cks, yet he was 
seen to walk through tl e streets with a 
Z z 
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numerous tram ; that the shackles I 
which were upon his neck and feet did 
not fall oflj but were turned into gold, 
with which Sabatai gratified his follow- 
ers. Upon the fame of these things the 
Jews of Italy sent legates to Smyrna, to 
enquire into the truth of these matters. 
When the legates arrived at Smyrna, 
they hcaid of the news that Sabatai 
was tunied Turk, to their very great 
confusion ; but, going to visit the brother 
<rf Sabatai,- he endeavoured to persuade 
^thern that Sabatai was still the time 
Messias ; that it was not Saljatai that 
went about in the haijit of a Turk, but 
his angel, or spirit; that his body was 
taken mto heaven, and should be sent 
down again when God should think it 
a lit season. He adddd, that Nathan, 
his forerunner, who had wrought many 
miracles, would soon be at Smyrna; 
that he would reveal hidden things to 
them, and confirm them. But this Elias 
was not suffered to come into .Smyrna, 
and though the legates saw him else- 
where, they received no satisfaction 
at all. 

24. The last false Christ that had 
made any considerable number of con- 
verts was one Rabbi Mordecai, a Jew 
of Germany ; he appeared in the year 
1632. It was not long before he was 
found out to be an impostor, and was 
obliged to fly from Italy to Poland to 
save his life. -WRiat became of him af- 
terwards does not seem to be recorded. 

This may be considered as true and 
exact an account of the false Christs 
that have arisen .since the crucifixion of 
our blessed Saviour, as can well be given. 
See Johames a LenCs Hist, of Hake 
Messiahs; Jortin’s Rem. on Reel. Hist. 
vol. iii. p. 330 ; KkhleRs Demonstration 
of the Messias; Harris’s Sejntmis on 
the Messiah; The Eleventh Volume of 
the Modern Part of the Universal His- 
tory ; Simfison’s Key to the Fro/iheeies, 
sec. 9; Maclaurin on the Profiheeies 
relating to the Messiah; Fuller’s Jesus 
the true Messiah. 

METHODIST, a name applied tol 
different sects, botli Papists and Protes-' 
tants.-— 1 . The /lo/iish Methodists were 
tliose polemical doctors who arose in 
Trance about the middle of the seven- 
teentl\ century, in opposition to the Hu- 
guenots, or Protestants. , These Metho- 
dists,_ from their different manner of 
treating the controversy Avith their op- 
jmnents, may be divided into tAVO classes. 
Tlte one comprehends those doctors 
Avhose method of. disputing Avith the 
Protestants Avas disingenuous and unrea- 
sonable; and Avho folloAved the exam- 
ple of those military chiefs, Avho .shut 


up their troops in intrenchments and 
strong holds, in order to coA’er them 
from the attacks of the enemy. Of this 
number Avere the Jesuit Veron, Avho 
required the Protestants to prove the 
tenets of their church by plain pas 
sages of Scripture, Avithout being alloAV- 
ed the liberty of illustrating those pas- 
sages, reasoning upon them, or draAv- 
ing any conclusions from them ; Nihu- 
sius, an apostate from the Protestant 
religion ; the tAvo Wallenburgs, and 
others, Avho confined themselves to the 
business of ansAvering objections; and 
cardinal Richlieu, Avho confined the 
Avhole controversy to the single article 
cf the divine institution and authority 
of the church. — 2. The Methodists of 
the second class Avere of opinion, that 
the most expedient manner of reducing 
the Protestants to silence, Avas not to at- 
tack them by piecemeal, but to over- 
Avhfelm them at once by the Aveight of 
some general principle, or iiresumption, 
or some univei'sal argument, Avhich 
comprehended or might be applied to 
all the points contested betAveen the tAvo 
churches; thus imitating the conduct 
of those military leaders, Avho, instead 
of spending their time and strength in 
sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to 
]>ut an end to the Avar by a general and 
decislA'e action. Some of these polemics 
rested the defence of pojicry upon 
firescriftion; others upon the Avicked 
lives of Protestant princes Avho had left 
tlie church of Rome ; others, the crime 
of religious schism ; the Auriety of opi- 
nions among Protestants Avith regard to 
doctrine and discipline, and the unifor- 
mity of the tenets and Avorship of the 
church of Rome; and thus, by urging 
their respective arguments, they thought 
■ they should stop the mouths cf their 
adveisaries at once. 

METHODISTS, PROTESTANT, 
origin of. It is not genei-ally knoAvn 
that the name of Methodist had been 
given long before to a religious sect in 
England, or at least, to a party in reli- 
gion Avhich Avas distinguished by some 
of the same marks as are noAv sup- 
posed to apply to the Methodists. John 
Spence, Avho was librarian of Sion Col- 
lege in 1657, in a book Avhich he publish- 
ed, .says, "Where are noAv'our Ana- 
baptists and plain pike staff Metho- 
dists, Avho esteem all floAvers of rhetoric 
in sermons no better than stinking 
Aveeds?” — But the denomination to 
Avhich Ave. here refer, Avas founded, in 
tlie year 1729, by one Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. John Wesley. In the month of 
November that year, the latter being 
then fellow of Lincoln College, began 
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to spend some evenintjs in readins^ the 
(Jreek Testament, with Charles Wes- 
ley, student, Mr. Morgan, commoner of 
Ciirist Church, and Mr. Kirkham, of 
.Melton College. Not long afterwards, 
two or three of the pupils of Mr. John 
Wcslcy obtained leave to attend these 
meetings. They then began to visit the 
sick in different parts of the town, and 
the prisoners also, who were confined 
in the castle. Two years after they 
were joined bv Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s 
College, Mr. llroughton, and Mr. Her- 
vey ; and, in 1735, by the celebrated 
Mr. Whitfield, then in his' eighteenth 
year. At this time their number in Ox- 
ford amounted to about fourteen. They 
obtained their name from the exact 
regularity of their lives, which gave oc- 
casion to a young gentleman of Christ 
Church to say, “ Here is a new sect of 
Methodists. sprang up;” alluduig to a 
sect of ancient physicians who were 
called Methodists because they reduced 
the whole healing art to a few common 
principles, and lirought it into some 
method and order. 

At the time that this society was 
formed, it was said that the whole king- 
dom of England was tending fast to in- 
fidelity. “It is come,” says Bishop But- 
ler, “ I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of en- 
quiry; but thatit isnuiv at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious; and accordingly 
they treat it as if, in the iirescnt age, 
this were an agreement among all peo- 
ple of discernment, and noUfing remain- 
ed but to set it up as a principal subject 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way 
of reprisal for its having so long inter- 
rapted the pleasures of the world.” 
There is every reason to believe that 
the Methodists were the instruments of 
stemming this toraent. The sick and 
the poor also tasted the fruits of their 
labours and benevolence : Mr. Wesley 
abridged himself of all his superfluities, 
and proposed a fund for the relief of the 
indigent ; and so prosperous was the 
scheme, that they quickly increased 
their fund to eighty pounds per annum. 
This, which one should have thought 
would have been attended w’th praise 
instead of censure, quickly drew upon 
them a kind of persecution; some of 
the seniors of the university began to in- 
terfere, and it was reported “ that the 
college censor was going to blow up 
the godly club.” 'Iliey found them- 
selves, however, patronized and encou- 
raged by some men eminent for their 
learning and virtue ; so that the society 
still continued, though they had suffered | 
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I a severe loss, in 1730, by the death of 
Mr. Morgan, who. It is said, was the 
founder of it. In October, 1735, John 
and Charles Wesley, Mr. Ingham, and 
I Mr. iJelamotte, son of a merchant in 
; London, embarked for Georgia, in order 
i to preach the Gospel to the Indians, 
i After their arrival they were at first 
I favourablv received, but in a short time 
I lost the affection of the people ; and, on 
I account of some differences with the 
1 store-keeper, Mr. Wesley was obliged 
to return to England. Mr. Wesley, how- 
ever, was soon succeeded by Mr.' Whit- 
field, whose repeated labours in that 
part of the world are well known. 

II; Methodists, tenets of. After Mr. 
Whitfield returned from America in 
1741, he declared his full assent to the 
doctrines of Calvin. Mr. M'esley, on 
the, contrary, professed the Arminian 
doctrine, and had printed, in favour of 
perfection and universal redemption, 
and very strongly against election, a 
doctrine .vhich Mr. Whitfield believed 
to be unscriptural. The difference, 
therefore, of sentiments between these 
twp great men caused a separation. Mr. 

esiey preached in a place called the 
Foundery, where Mr. Whitfield preach- 
ed but once, and no more. Mr. Whitr- 
field then preached to vei-y large con- 
gregations out of doors ; and soon after, 
in connection with Mr. Cennick, ancl 
one or two more, began a new house, in 
King.swood, Gloucestershire, and es- 
tablislred a school that favoured Cal- 
vinistical preachers. The Ivlethodists, 
I therefore, were now divided ; one part 
; following Mr. Wesley, and the other 
I Mr. Whitfield. 

I The doctrines of ^the Wesleyan Mc- 
I thodists, according to their own account, 
are the same as the church of England, 
as set_ forth in her liturgy, articles, and 
homilies. This, however, has been dis- 
puted. Mr. Wesley,in his appeal to men 
of reason and religion, thus declares his 
sentiments: “All I teach,” he observes, 
“respects either the nature and condi- 
tion of justification, the nature and con- 
dition of salvation, the nature of justify- 
ing and saving faith, or the Author of 
j faith and salvation. That justification 
1 whereof our articles and homilies speak 
j signifies present forgiveness, and conse- 
! quently acceptance with God ; I believe 
I the condition of this is faith: I mean 
not pnly that without faith we cannot be 
justified, but also that, as soon as any 
one has true faith, in that moment he is 
justified. Good works follow this faith, 
but cannot go before it ; much less can 
sanctification, which implies a continued 
course of good works, .‘qjringing from 
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holinebs of heart. But it is allowed that 
sanctification goes before our justifica- 
tion at the last day, Hcb. xii._ 14. Re- 
pentance, and fruits meet for repent- 
ance, go before faith. RepentiUice ab- 
solutely must go before faith ; fruits 
meet for it, if there be opportunity. By 
repentance I mean conviction of sin, 
producing I’cal desires and sincere re- 
solutions of amendment ; by salvation ] 
mean not barely delii'erance from hell, 
but a present deliverance from ^sin. 
Faith, in general, is a divine sui)crnatu- 
ral evidence, or conviction of things not 
seen, not discoverable by our bodily 
senses : justifying faith implies not only 
a divine evidence or conviction that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world un- 
to himself, but a sure trust and confi- 
dence that Christ died for my sins, that 
he loved me, and gave himself for me. 
And the moment a penitent sfnner be- 
lieves this, God pardons and absolves 
liim ; and as soon as his pardon or justi- 
fication is witnessed to him by tlie Holy 
Ghost, he is saved. From that time (un- 
. less he make shipwreck of the faith) sal- 
vation gradually increases in his soul. 

“ The Author of faith and salvation 
is God alone. There is no more of power 
than of merit in man ; I)ut as rdl merit is 
in the Son of God, in what he has done 
and sufi'ered for us, so all [lower is in the 
S|)irit of God. And, therefore, every 
man, in order to believe unto salvation, 
must receive tlie Holy Gliost.” So far 
Mr. Wesley. Respecting original sin, 
free will, tlie justilicatioii of men, gooil 
works, and works done before justifica- 
tion, he refers us to what is said on these 
•subjects in the former part of the ninth, 
the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth, and 
thirteenth articles of Uie churcli of 
England. One of Mr. W'eslcy’s preach- 
ers liears this testimony of him and his 
sentiments; “Tlie Gospel, considered 
as a general plan of salvation, he viewed 
as a 'dis]jlay of the divine perfections, in 
a way agreeable to the nature of God ; 
in which all the divine attributes harmo- 
nize, and shine forth with [leculiar lus- 
tre. — Tlie Gospel, considered as a means 
to attain an end, ajipeared to him to dis- 
cover as great fitness in the means to 
tile, end as can possibly be discovered in 
tlic structure ot natural bodies, or in the 
various operations of nature, from a 
view of ivhich we draw our arguments 
for the existence of God. — Man he 
viewed as blind, ignorant, wamlcring out 
of the way, with his mind e.straiiged 
from God. — He considei'ed the Gospel 
as a dispensation of mercy to men, hold- 
ing fortli pardon, a free pardon of sin to 
all who repent and believe in Chi’ist 


Jesus. The Gospel, he believed, incul- 
cates universal holiness, both in heart 
and in the conduct of life. — He showed 
a mind well instructed in the oracles of 
Ciod, and well acquainted v,’ith human 
nature. He contended, that the first 
step to be a Christian is to repent ; and 
tliat, till a man is convinced of the evil 
of sin, and is determined to dejiart from 
it; till he is convinced that there is a 
beauty in hormess,-and something truly 
dc.sirable in being recoheiled to God, he 
is not prepared to receive Chri.st. The 
seci'iid inijiortaiit and necessary step, he 
believed to. be faith, agreeable to the 
order of the apostle, ‘Rejientance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ Acts xx. 20, 21. In ex- 
plaining sanctification, he accurately 
distinguished it from justification, or- the 
pardon of sin. Justification admits us 
into a State of grace and favour with 
God, and lays the foundation of sancti- 
fication, or Christian holiness, in all its 
extent. There has been a great cla- 
mour raised against him because he- 
called his view of sanctification by the 
word jiarfcction; but he often explain- 
ed what he meant by this term. He 
meant by the word Jierfcction, such a 
degree of the love of God, and the Ipve 
of man; .such a degree of the love o: 
justice, truth, holiness, and purity, a.s 
will remove from the heart every con- 
trary dis])osition towards God or man ; 
and tiiat this should be our .state of 
mind in every situation and in egcry 
circumstance of life. — He maintained 
that God is a God of love, not to a part 
of his creatures only, but to all ; that He 
who is the Father of all, who made all, 
who stands in the same relation to all 
his creatures, loves them all ; that he 
loved the world, and gave his Bon ig 
ransom for all without distinction of 
persons. It appeared to him, that to re- 
n-esent God as [)artial, as confining his 
ove to a few, was unworthy our notions ' 
of the Deitv. He maintained that Christ 
died for all men ; and that he is to be 
oficred to all ; that all are to be invited 
to come to him : and that whosoever 
comes in the way which God has a]j- 

K jinted may partake of his blessings. 

e supposed that sufficient grace is 
given to all, in that way and manner 
which is best ada[)ted to inlluence the 
mind. He did not believe salvation was 
by works. Bo far was he from putting 
works in tli'c place of the blood of Christ, 
that he only gave them their just value : 
he consitlered them as the fruits of a 
living opcratii'c faith, and as the mea- 
sure of our future reward; for every 
man will be rewarded not for his worksi 
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but according to the measure of them. 
He gave the whole glory of salvation to 
God, from first to last. He believed 
that man would never turn to God, if 
God did not' begin the work : he often 
said that the first a]oproaches of grace 
to the mind are irresistible ; that is, that 
a man cannot avoid being convinced 
that he is a sinner; tliat God, by va- 
rious means, awakens his conscience; 
and whether the man will or no, these 
convictions approach him.” In order 
that Ave may form still clearer ideas i 
respecting Mr. Wesley’s opinions, we I 
shall here quote a few ciuestions and! 
ansAvers as laid down in the Minutes j 
of Conference. Q. “In what sense is 
Adam’s sin imputed to all mankind?” 
A. “ In Adam all die; i. e. 1. Our bo- 
dies then became mortal. — 2. Our souls; 
died, i. e. were disunited from God. And ; 
hence, — 3. We are all born with a sin-| 
fill, devilish nature ; by reason tyhereof, ; 
— 4. We are children of Avratli, liable to j 
death eternal,” Rom. v. 18. Eph. ii. 3.j 
Q. “In what sense is the righteousness' 
of Christ imputed to all mankind, or to, 
believers?” A. “We do not find it ex-, 
pressly affirmed in Scripture that God! 
imputes tlic righteousness of Christ to 
any, although we do find that taith is 
imputed for righteousness. 1 hat text, 

‘ As by one man’s disobedience all men 
were made sinner.s, so by the obedience 
of one all were made righteoins,’ Ave con- 
ceive, means by the merits of Christ all j 
men are cleared Irom the guilt of Adam’s 
actual sin,” Q. “ Can faith be lost but 
through disobedience?” A. “It cannot 
A. believer first inAvardly disobeys ; in- 
clines to sin Avith his heart ; then his in- 1 
tercourse Avith God is cut off, i. e. his I 
faith is lost; and after this he may fall j 
into -outAvard sin, being noAv Aveak, and 
like another man.” Q. “ What is im- 
plied in being a jierfcct Christian?” A. 
"The loving the Lord our God with all 
our heart, and Avith all our mind, and 
soul, and strength.” Q. “Does this im- 
ply that all iuAvard sin is taken aAvay?”' 
A. “Without doubt; or Iioav could wc 
be said to be saved from all our unclcan- 
nesses?” Ezek. xxxvi.- 29. Q. "Hoav 
much is alloAved by our brethren Avho 
diller from us Avith regard to entire sanc- 
tification?” A. “They grant, 1. That) 
every one must be entirely sanctified in 
the article of death. — 2. That till then 
a believer daily gi'OAVs in grace, comes 
nearer and nearer to perfection. — 3. 
That Ave ought to be continually press- 
ing after this, and to exhort all others to 
do so.” Q. “WhatdoAve alloAv'them ?” 
A. “We grant. It That many of those 
Avho have died in the faith, yea, the 
' SI’S 


greater part of those avc have knoAvn, 
Avere not sanctified throughout, not made 
perfect in love, till a little Ijefore death, 
— 2. That the term sanctified is con- 
tihu.ally applied' by St. Paul to all thai 
Avere justified, that Avere-trae believers. 
— 3. That by this term alone he rarely 
(if ever) means saved from all sin. — 4, 
That consequently it is not proper to 
use it in this sense, Avithout adding the 
Avord ‘ wholly, entirely,’ or the like.— 5> 
That the inspired Avriter.s almost con- 
tinually speak of or to those Avho Avere 
justified, but very rarely either of or to 
those Avho Avere sanctified. — 6. That 
consequently it behoves us to .speak in 
public almost continually of the state of 
justification ; but more rarely in full and 
explicit terms concerning entire sanc- 
tification.” Q. “What then, is the point 
AA’herein Ave diA'ide?” A “It is this: 
Whether Ave should expect to be saved 
from all sin befoi-e the article of death.” 
Q. “ Is thej-c any clear Scripture pro- 
mise of this, that' God Avill save us from 
all sin ?” A. “ There is, P.s. exxx. 8 : 
‘He shall redeem Israel from all his , 
iniquities.’ This is niorc largely ex- 
pressed in Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 29. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Deut. xxx. 6. 1 John iii. 8. Eph. v. 
25, 27. John XA'ii. 20, 23, 1 John iv._17.” 

Thus I have endeavoured to give a 
view of the tenets of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and this I have chosen to 
do in their own Avords, in order to pre- 
vent misrepresentation. 

As to the doctrinc.s of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, they need not be inserted 
here, as the reader Avill find the sub- 
stance of them under the article Cai,- 

VIXISTS. 

III. Methodists, government and dis- 
ci/iline of. A considerable number l)Oth 
ef the CalAinibt and Arminian Metho- 
dists approA'e of che discipline ot tlie 
church of England, Avhile_ many, it is 
said, are di.ssenters in principle. Mr. 
W'eslev and Mr. Whitfield were both 
brought up in, and paid peculiar resjject 
to that church. Tliey did not, hoAvever, 
as it is Avell knoAvn, 'confine theinselves 
to her laws in all respects as it related 
to discipline. 

Mr. Weslev hav’mg formed nume- 
rous .societies m difi'erent parts, he, Av:th 
his brother Charles, drcAV up certain 
rules, by Avhich they Avere, and it M'cms 
in many rc.spects still arc goA evned. 
They state the nature and design of a 
Methodist society in the following words : 

“Such a society is no other tliau a 
“company of men haying the form and 
“ seeking the poAver of godliness ; uni- 
" ted, in' order to pray together, to re- 
“ceive the Avord of exhortation, and to 
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” watch over one another in love, that 
“they may help each other to work Out 
“their salvation.” 

“ That it may the more easily be dis- 
cerned whether they are indeed work- 
ing out their own salvation, each society 
is divided into smaller companies, call- 
ed classes,^ according to their respective 
places of abode. There are about 
twelve persons (sometimes fifteen; 
twenty, or even more) in each class; 
one ot whom is styled the leader. It is 
his business, 1. To see each person in 
his class once a week, at least, in order 
to enquire how their souls prosper; to 
advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as 
occasion may require ; to receive what 
they are willing to give to the poor, or 
toward the Gospel. — 2. To meet the 
minister and the stewards of the society 
once a week, in order to inform the mi- 
nister of any that are sick,, or of any 
that walk disorderly, and will not be re- 
proved ; to pay to' the stewards what 
they have received of their several 
classes in the week preceding ; and to 
show their account ot what each person 
has contributed. 

“There is only one condition pre- 
viou.sly_ required of those w-ho desire 
admission into these societies, namely, 

desire to flee from the wrath to come; 
to be saved from their sins: butwherc- 
ever this is leallv fixed in tlie soul, it 
will be shown by its fruits. It is, there- 
fore, expected of all who continue there- 
in, that they slioukl continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation, 

“ First, l)y doing no harm ; by avoid- 
ing ^vil in every kind ; especially that 
which is most generaliv practised, such 
as the taking the name of God in %'ain; 
the profaning the day of the Lord, either 
by doing ordinary work thereon, or by 
buying or selling; drunkenness; bnyinlf 
or selling s/iirifnous liquors, or drinking 
them, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity ; fighting, quarrelling, lirawling ; 
brother to law witli brother; re- 

turning evil for evil, or railing for railing;, 
the using many words in buying or sell- 
ing ; the buying or selling uncustomed 
goods ; the giving or taking things on 
usury, i. e. unlawful interest. 

“ Uncharitable, or unjirojitable con- 
versation ; pai’ticularly speaking evil of 
magistrates, or of ministers. 

“Doing to others as we would not 
they should do unto us. 

“Doing what we know is not for the 
glory of God ; as the jiutting on gold or 
costly a/ijiarel: the taking such diver- 
sions as cannot be used in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

“ The singing those songs, or reading 


those books, which do. not tend to the 
knowledge or love of God ; softness and 
needless selt-indulgence ; laying up-trea- 
sure upon earth ; borrowing without a 
probability of paying; or taking up 
goods without probability of paying 
lor them. 

“ It is expected of all who continue 
in these societies that they should con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation, 

“ Secondly, By doing good ; by being 
in every kind merciful after their powei’, 
as they have opportunity ; doing good 
ot every possible .sort, and as far as pos- 
sible to all men ; to their bodies, of the 
ability which God giveth ; by, giving 
food to the hungry, by clotliing the na- 
ked, by visiting or helping them that 
are sick, or in prison ; to their souls, by 
instructing, reproving, or exhorting all 
we have any intercourse with ; tram- 
])ling under foot that enthusiastic doc- 
trine of deviks, that, ‘ VVe are not to do 
good, unless our hearts be free to it.’ 

“By doing good, especially to them 
that are of the household o'f faith,- or 
groaning so to be ; employing them pre- 
ierably to others; buying one of ano- 
ther; helping each other in business; 
and so nnich the more, because the 
world will love its own, and them only ; 
by all possible diligence and frugality, 
that the gospel be not blamed ; by nm- 
ning with patience the race set before 
them, denying themselves, and taking 
u/i their cross daily; submitting to bear 
the reproach of Christ; to b'e as the 
filth and oft'seouring of the world, and 
looking that men should say all manner 
of evil of them falsely for the Lord’s 
sake. 

“ It is expected of all who desire to 
continue in tliese societies, that they 
should continue to evidence their desire 
of salvation, 

“Thirdly, By attending on all the or- 
(liKanccs of God : such are, — The pub- 
lic wor-ship of God; the ministry of the 
word, either read or expounded; the 
su])])er of the Lord ; family and private 
prayer; searching the Scriptures; and 
fastinc and abstinence. 

“ These are the general rules of our 
societies, all which we are taught of 
God to observe, even in his written 
word ; the only rule, and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice ; and 
all these we know his Sjurit writes on 
every truly awakened heart. If there 
be any anrong us who observe them not, 
who habitually break any of them, let it 
be made known unto th'em who watcli 
over that soul, as they who must give 
an account. We will acl'monish him of 
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the error of his ways; we will bear 
with him for a season; but then, if he 
repent not, he hath no more place 
among us: we have delivered our own 
souls. 

,i,r 1 irrtr, Jokn Wesleij. 

May 1, 174o. Charles Wesley.” 

In M]-. W'esley’s connexion, they have 
circuitb and conferences, which we find 
were thus formed: — ^When the preach- 
ers at first went out to exhort and 
preach, it was by _Mr. Wesley’s per- 
mission and direction ; some from one 
]3art of the kingdom, and some' from 
another ; and thougli frequently stran- 
gers to each other, and those to whom 
they were sent, yet on his credit and 
sanction alone they were received and 
provided for as friepds by the societies 
wherever they came. But, having little 
or no ' communication or intercourse 
with one another, nor any subordination 
among-themselves, they must have been 
under the necessity of recurring to Mr. 
Wesley for directions how and where 
they were-to labour. To remedy this in- 
convenience, he conceived the design of 
calling them together to an annual con- 
ference: by this means he brought them 
into closer union 'with each other, and 
made them sensible of the utility of act- 
ing in concert and harmony. _ He soon 
found it necessary, also to bring their 
itinerancy under certain regulations, and 
reduce it to some fixed order, both to 
prevent confusion, and for his own ease : 
he therefore took fifteen or twenty so- 
cieties, more or less, which lay round 
some principal society in those parts, 
and which were so situated, tliat the 
greatest distance from one to the other 
was not much more than twenty miles, 
and united them into what was called a 
chcuit. At the yeardy conference he ap- 
pointed two, three, or four preachers, to 
one -of these circuits, according to its 
extent, which at first was often very 
considerable, sometime? taking in a part 
of three or four counties. Here, and 
here only, Avere they to labour for one 
year, that is until the next conference. 
One of the preachers on every circuit 
Avas called the assistant, because he as- 
sisted Mr. Wesley in superintending the 
societies and other preachers ; he took^ 
charge of the societies Avithin the limits' 
assigned him; he enforced the rules 
every Avhere, and directed the labours 
of the preachers associated Avith him. 
Ilavhig received a list of the ^societies 
forming his circuit, he took his'oAvn sta- 
tion in it, gave to the other preachers 
a plan of it, and pointed, out the day 
Avhen each should be at the place fixed 
fpr him, to begin a progressive motion 


round it, in such order as the plan di- 
rected. They ncAV folloAved one anothei’ 
through all the societies belonging to 
that circuit, at stated distances of time, 
all being governed by the same rules, 
and undergoing the same labour. By 
this plan, every preacher’s daily Avork 
Avas appointed beforehand ; each kneAv, 
every day, Avhere the others Avere, and 
each society Avhen to expect the preach- 
er, and how long he Avould stay Avith 
them. — It may be observed, hoAvever, 
that Mr. W esley’s design in calling the 
preachers together annually, Avas not 
merely for the regulation of the circuits, 
but also for the revieAV of their doctrines 
and discipline, and for the examination 
of their moral conduct ; that those who 
Avere to administer Avith him in holy 
things might be thoroughly furnished 
for every good work. 

The first conference was held in June 
1744, at Avhich Mr. Wesley met his 
brother, tAvo or three other clergymen, 
and a fcAV of the preachers Avhom he 
had appointed to come from various 
parts, to confer Avith them on the affairs 
of the societies. 

“Monday, June 25,” observes Mr. 
Wesley, “and the five folloAving days, 
Ave spent in conference Avith our preach- 
ers, seriously considei’ingby Avhat means 
Ave might the most effectually save our 
OAvn souls, and them that heard us ; and 
the result of our consultations Ave set 
doAvn to be the rule of our future prac- 
tice.” 

Since that time a conference has been 
held annually, Mr. Wesley himself 
having presided at forty-seven. The 
subjects of their deliberations Avere pro- 
posed in the form of questions, Avhich 
I Avere amijly discussed ; and the ques- 
|tions, Avith the ansAvers agreed upon, 
Avere aftei’Avards printed under the title 
of “Minutes of several Conversations 
IjetAveen the Rev. Mr. Wesley and 
others,” commonly called Minutes of 
Conference. 

As to their preachers, the folloAving 
extract from the above-mentioned Mi- 
nutes of Conference Avill sIioav us in Avhat 
manner they are chosen and designated . 
Q. “Hoav shall Ave try those avIao think 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost to 
pret-ch?” A. "Inquire 1 . Do they know 
God as a pardoning God ? Have they 
the love or God abiding in them I Dh 
they desii’e and seek nothing but God ? 
And ai’e they holy in all manner gf 
conversation'’ — 2 . Have they gifs, as 
Avell as grace, for the Avork ? Have 
they, in some tolerable degree, a clear, 
pund understanding? Have they a right 
judgment in the things of God ? Have 
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they a just conception of salvation by 
•faith ? And has God given them any de- 
gree of utterance ? Do they speak nistly, 
readily, clearly ?-^3. Have tliey fruit ? 
Are any truly convinced of sin, ancl con- 
verted to God, by tlicir preaching . 

“ As long as these three marks con- 
cur in any one, we believe he is called, 
of God to preach.' These we receive 
as sufficient proof that he is inovcd_ 
thereto bij tli>‘ Holy Ghost, , , 

O. “iVhat method may we use in 
receiving anew helper.^” A. “A pi’opei 
time fordoing this is at a coiifeience, 
after solemn fasting and prayer; every 
person proposed is then to be present, 
and each of them may be asked, 

“Have yon faith in Christ? Are you 
yoini'- on to Jierfection Do you expect 
to be perfected in love in this' life . Are 
you groaning after.it? Are you resolved 
to devote yourself wholly to Ciod and to 
his work - Ktwc vou considered the 
rules of a .? Will you jcecp them 
for conscience’ sake ? Are you detei- 
mined to emiilov oil your tune in the 
work of Ootl r iil you prciich c\ci y 
morning and evening ? _ Will you dili- 
gently instruct the children in every 
place > Will vou visit from house to 
house? Will ’you recommend fasting 
both by precept and example ? 

“We then may receive him as a pro- 
bationer, bv giving him the Minutes m 
the Confei'cnce, inscribed thus:— It. 
A. B. You think it your duty to call 
sinners to rejientance. IVhike full proot 
hereof, and we shall rejoice to iccenc 
vou as a fellow-labourer.’ Let him then 
"read and carefullv weigh what is con- 
tained therein, that ffi he has any doubt 
it may be removed.” 

“ To the above it may be usetul to 
add,” sa)'si\Tr. Benson, “ a few remarks 
on the method pur.sued in the choice or 
the itinerant preachers, as many have 
formed the most erroneous ideas on the 
subject, imagining they are einployed 
with hardly any prior pj-cparatiim. i. 
Thev arc received as private mciuliers 
of the society on trial. — 2. Alter a quai - 
ter of a year, if they are found deserv- 
ing, thev are admitted as proper meni- 
bei-s.— .1. When their .grace and abilitie.s. 
are sufficiently manifest, they are ap- 
pointed leaders of classes. — 4. ii -lei’ 
then di.scover'talents for more important 
services, they are employed to exhort 
occasionally in tlie smaller congrega.- 
tions, when' the iireaclicrs cannot attend. 
—5. If approved in this line of duty, 
they, are -allowed 'to preach. — 6. Outot 
these men who are called local preach- 
ers, vete. selected itinerant preachers, 
who are first proposed at a quai tci 1) 


meeting of the stewards and local 
preachers of the circuit ; then at a 
meeting of the travelling preachers of 
the district ; and, lastly, in the confer- 
ence ; and, if accepted, are nominateti 
for a circuit.— 7. Their characters and 
conduct are examined anmvally in the 
conference; and, if they continue, faith- 
ful for four years of trial, they are le- 
ccived into full coiiuection. At tuese 
conferences, also, strict enr)uiry is made 
into the conduct and success of- even- 
preacher, and those who are found den- 
cient in abilities are no longer employed 
as itinenints ; while those whose con- 
duct has not been agreeable to the Gos- 
pel are expelled, and thereby depriyed 
of all" the privileges even of private 
members of the society.” _ 

IV. Methodists, new connection of 
Since Mr. ^Vcsley’s deatli, his people 
have been divided; but this division, it 
seems, respects di.scijiline • more than 
sentiment. Mr. \Vesley professed a 
strong attachment to the establisneci 
church of England, and exhorted the 
societies under his care to attend hei 
service, and receive the Lord s supper 
from the regular clergy. But in the lat- 
ter part of his time he thought proper 
to ordain some bishops and priests tor 
America and ■ Scotland ; hut as one oi 
two of the bishops have never been out 
of England since their appointment to 
the office, it is probable that he intended 
a regular ordination should take place 
when the state oi the coiiiiection mi.gitt 
render it nece.ssavy. During his hie, 
some of the societies petitioned to have 
preacliing intheirown chapels in church 
hour.s, and the Lord’s . supper admi- 
•uistered by the travelling prcachei-s. 
'rhis request he generally rernsed, and, 
where it could be conveniently done, 
sent some of the clergymen who oin- 
ciated at the Hew Chapel in Lonoon m 
perform these solemn services. At the 
flr.st conference after his Cieath,' which 
was Imld at Manchester, the pi-eachcrs 
nnblishcd a declaration, in which they 
said that thev would “Uikc up the 
as Mr. Wesiev had left it. fins was 
bv no means sKtisfactoiy to manv of the 
li’reacliers and people, who thon.ght that 
religious liberty might to be extended 
to a'll the societies which desired it. in 
order to Faviiur this cause, so agreeable 
to the spirit of Christianity and the 
rights of Englishmen, several respecta- 
ble preachers came forward and bv 
the vvritings which they circulated 
through the counectioii, paved the wav 
for a plan of pacification; by which it 
’was stipulated, that in every society 
where a .threefold majority of class- 
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; _adt;rsj stev/ards, and tinistees desired 
j-, the people should have preaching in 
t ’.lurch hours, and thesacramentsof bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper administered 
to them. The spirit of mquiiy_ being 
roused did not stop here ; for it ap- 
T. eared agreeable both to reason and 
the customs of the primitive church, 
that the peojile should have a voice_ in 
'•.he temporal concerns of the societies, 
•rote in the election of church officers, 
.md give their suffrages in spiritual con- 
cerns. This subject produced a variety 
of arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion: many of the preachers and peo- 
ple thought that an annual delegation of 
the general stewards of the circuits, to 
sit either in the conference or the dis- 
trict meetings, in order to assist in the 
disbursement of the yearly collection, 
the KingsAvood School collection, and 
the preachers’ fund, and in making 
neAV or revising old laAVs, would be ai 
bond of union between the confei'ence 
and connection at large, and do awayj 
the very idea of arbitrary power among' 
the travelling preachers. In order to 
facilitate this good Avork, many societies, 
in various parts of the kingdom, sent 
delegates to the conference held at 
Leeds in 1797 ; they Avere instructed to 
request, tliat the people might have a 
A'Oice in the formation of their own laws, 
the choice of their own officers, and the 
distribution of their own ffiojierty. The 
preachers proceeded to discuss tAvo mo- 
tions; Shall delegates from the societies 
be admitted into the conference ? Shall 
circuit stCAvai’ds be admitted into the 
district meetings? Both motions Avei’e 
negatived, and consequently all hopes of 
accommodation betAveen the parties 
Avere given up. Several friends of re- 
ligious liberty proposed a plan for a ncAv 
itinerancy. In order that it might be 
carried into immediate effect, they form- 
ed themselves into a regular meeting, 
in Ebenezer Chapel, Mr. William 
Thom being chosen president, and Mr. 
Alex'ander Kilham, secretary. The 
meeting proceeded to arrange the f)lan 
for supplying the circuits of the ncAV 
connection Avith preachers ; and desbed- 
the president and secretaiy to drarv up 
the i-ules of church government, in or- 
der that they might be circulated 
through the societies for their appro- j 
bation. Accordingly, a form of chuixh j 
goverament, suited to an itinerant mi- 
nistiy, Avas printed by these tAVo breth- 
ren, under the 'title of “ Outlines of a 
Constitution proposed for the Examina- 
tion, Amendment, and Acceptance of 
the Members of the Methodist ncAV Iti- 
nerancy.” The plan Avas examined by 


select committees in the different cii'~ 
cults of the connection, and, Avitli f^AV 
alterations, Avas accepted by the con- 
ference of preachers and delegates 
The preachers and people are incor- 
porated in all meetings for business, not 
by temporary concession, but by the es- 
sential principles of their constitution; 
for the private members choose tlie 
class-leaders; the leaders’ meeting no- 
minates, the steAvards; and the society 
confirms or rejects the nomination. 
The quarterly meetings are composed 
of the general steAvards and representa- 
tives chosen by the different societies of 
the circuits, and the fourth quarterly 
meeting of the year appoints the preach- 
er and delegate of every circuit that 
shall attend the general conference. 
For a farther account of their princi- 
ples and discipline, Ave must refer the 
reader to a pamphlet entitled “ Gene- 
ral Rules of the United Societies of Me- 
thodists in the new Connection." 

The Calvinistic Methodists are not 
incorporated into a body as the .\rmi- 
nians are, but are chiefly under the di- 
rection or influence of their ministers or 
patrons. 

It is necessaiy to observe here, that 
there are many congregations in Lon- 
don, and elseAvhere, avIio, although they 
are called Methodists, yet are neither 
in Mr. Wesley’s, Mr. Whitfield’s, nor 
the neAV connection. Some of these are 
supplied by a variety of ministers ; and 
others, bordering more upon the con- 
gregational plan, have a resident minis- 
ter. The clergy of the church of Eng- 
land Avho strenuously preach up her doc- 
trines and articles, are called Metho- 
dists. A distinct connection upon Mr. 
Wliilfield’s plan, Avas formed and pa- 
tronized by the late Lady Huntingdon, 
and Avhich still subsists. The term 
Methodist, also, is applied by Avay of 
reproach to almost every one Avho 
manifests more than common concern 
for the interests of religion, and the 
spiritual good of mankind. 

V. jMethodists, numbers, and success 
of. Notwithstanding the general con- 
tempt that has been throAvn upon them, 
and the opposition they have met Avith, 
yet their numbers are very considerable. 
From the minutes' of the conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodists held in 
London, July SO, 1810, it appears that 
the number of persons in their societies 
is as folloAvs. In Great Britain, 137,997 ; 
Gibraltar 50 ; in the West Indies, No- 
va Scotia, and NeAvfo-undland, IS^SO. 
The Methodists in America are not in 
immediate connection with the Wes- 
leyans here. Their church is Episcopal, 
3 A 
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and according to their account in 1809, 
contains 163,033 persons. Among the 
Calvinistic Methodists, there are also 
a considerable number of pi’eachers, 
whose congregations and societies are 
very extensive: some ot their chapels in 
' London are the largest and best attend- 
ed in the world : it is almost incredible 
to see the numbers of people who flock 
to these places. As to their success in 
doing good, it is evident, that though 
many ignorant enthusiasts have been 
found among them, yet no people have 
done more to moralize mankind than 
they ; nor have they rested there ; they 
have not only contributed to vender 
thousands better members of society, 
but been the instruments of promoting 
. their spiritual and eternal interests. 
Their simplicity of language, fervour of 
address, patience' in _ opposition, unwea- 
riedness 111 labour, piety of conduct, and 
dependence on Almighty God, ai’e cer- 
tainly worthy of the greatest praise, 
and call for the imitation of .many who 
unjustly condemn them. See History 
of Methodkm ; Gillies's Life of JVhit- 
jield,a?id Works; Coke's Life of PFes- 
leii ; Mac,!f0iua7i's Shaver; Wesley's 
VVorks ; Benson's Vindication and yl/io- 
lo^y for the Methodists; 'Fletcher's 
jfoi'ks ; Bogue and Bennett's Hist: of 
the Dissenters, vol. iii. ; lValkci''s Ad- 
dress to the Methodists. 

METROPOLITAN, a bishop of a 
mother church, or of the chief church 
in the chief city. An archbishop. See 
articles Bishop, Episcopacy. 

MILITAN'l’, from niilitmis, fight- 
ing ; a term applied to the church on 
earth, as engaged in a warfare with the 
world, sin, and the devil; in distinc- 
tion from the church triumjihant in 
heaven., 

MILLENARIANS, or Shilianists, 
a name given to those who believe that 
the saints will reign on ^ earth Avith 
Christ a thousand years. See next ar- 
ticle. 

MILLENNIUM, “ a thousand y eai-s;” 
generall}^ employed to denote the thou- 
sand years, during which, according to 
an ancient tradition in the clmrch, 
grounded on some doubtful texts in the 
Apocalypse andvOther scriptures, our 
blessed Saviour shall reign Avith the 
faithful upon earth after the fii’St resur- 
rection, before tlie final completion of 
beatitude. 

Though there have been no age of 
the church in Avhich the millennium avus 
not admitted by individual divines of the 
first eminence, it is yet evident, fi*om 
-the Avritings of Eusebius, Irenxus, Ori- 
gen, and others, among tlie ancients, as 


Avell as from the histories of Lupin, 
Mosheim, and all the moderns, that i: 
Avas never adopted by the Avhole church, 
or made an article of the established 
cree'd in any nation. 

About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury the Mjllenarians held the folloAving 
tenets : 

1st, That the city of Jerusalepi should 
be; rebuilt, and that the land of Judea 
shoifld be the' habitation of those Avho 
Avere to reign on the earth a thousand 
years. 

2dly, That the first resurrection Avas 
not to be confined to the martyrs, but 
that, after the fall of Antichrist, all the 
just Avere to rise, and all that Avere on 
the earth Avere to continue for that space 
of time. 

3dly, That Christ shall then come 
doAvn from heaven, and be seen on earth, 
and reign there with his servants. 

4thly, That the saints, during this pe- 
riod, shall enjoy all the delights of a ter- 
restrial paradise. 

These opinions Avere founded upon 
several passages in Sci'ipture, Avhich the 
Millenarians, amon.g the fathers, under- 
stood in no other than a literal, sense ; 
but Avhich the moderns, who hold that 
opinion, consider as partly literal and 
partly metaphorical. Of these pas.sages, 
that upon Avnich the greatest stress has 
been laid Ave believe to be the folloAV- 
ing : — “ And I saAV ‘ an angel come 
doAvn from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit, and a great chain in 
his hand. And he laid hold on the dra- 
gon, that old serpent, Av'hich is the devil 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years, and cast him into the bottomless 
pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon 
him, that he should deceive the nations 
no more, till the thousand years should 
be .fulfilled ; and, after that, he must be 
loosed a little season. And I saAv thrones, 
and they sat upon them, and judgment 
Avas given unto them ; and I saAV the 
souls of them that Avere beheaded dor 
the Avitness of Jesus and for the Avord of 
God, and Avhich had not Avorahipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had 
received his mark upon their foreheads, 
nor in their liands ; and they lived and 
reigned Avith Christ a thousand years. 
But the rest of the dead lived not again 
till the thousand years were fnished. 
This is the first resurrection.” Rev. xx. 
1-6. Tbi 3 passage all the ancient Mil- 
lenai’ians took in a sense grossly literal, 
and taught, that, during the Millen- 
nium, the saints on earth Avere to enjoy 
eveiy bodily delight. The moderns, on 
the other hand, consider the poAver and 
pleasiu’es of this kingdom as Avholly spi 
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v’.lual ; and they ivprciieat them as not j on fair, Just, and humane foundations, 
iircoriinience till alter the confia'^ratio:. j The torch of civil discoi-d will be ex- 
of tile ]) resent eai til. But that this last j tin^iished. Perhaps Pagans, Turks, 
; ,iljpo-.itiun Is a mistake, the very next 1 Deists, and Jews, will be as few in num- 
\ iri se but one assures us ; foi- we are | ber as Chllstians are now. Kings, no- 
diere told, tha., “when the thoiusand j bles, magistrates, and rulers in churches 
years are expired, Satan sliall be loosed . shall act with principle, and be forward 
iait of bis prison, and shall go out to dc- I to promote tlie best interests of men : 
ceive the nations which are in the four I tj-ranny, o])in-cssion, persecution, bi- 
quarters 01 tJic earth;'’ and we have no 1 gotvy, and cruelty, shall cease. Busi- 
reason to believe that lie \riil have such I ness vdll be attended to without con- 
power or such liberty in “the new hea- I tendon, dishonesty, and covetousness, 
veils and the new earth, wherein dwell- Trades and manufactories will be cai-- 
et!i righteousness.” We may observe, ried on with a design to promote the 
liowev'er, the following things respect- general good of mankind, and not with 
ing it : 1. Tliat the Scriptures afford us selfish interests, as now. Merchandise 
ground to believe that the cliurch will betv/een distant coimtries will be con- 
iirrive to a state of prospei-ity which it ducted witlrout fear of an enemy ; and 
never has yet enjoyed. Rev. xx. 4, 7. works of ornament and beauty, perhaps, 
Psal. Lxxii. 11. Is. if. 2, 4. xi. 9. xlix. 23. shall not be wanting in those days, 
lx. Dan. vii. 27. — 2. That this will con- Learning, which has always flourished 
tinue at least a thousand years, or a con- in proportion as religion has spread, 
siderable Sjxu-e of time, in wliich the shall then greatly increase, and be em- 
work ot salvation may be fully accom- ployed for the best of pnrpose.s. As- 
plished in the utmost extent and gloiy trononly, geography, natural history, 
of it. In this time, in which the world metaphysics, and all the useful sciences, 
will soon be filled with real Christian.s, will be better understood, and conse- 
and xoittinue full bv constant propaga- crated to the service of God ; and I 
tioii to supply the place of those who cannot help thinking that by tlie im- 
leave the world, there will be many provements which have been made, and 
thousands born and live on the eartlij are making, in ship-building, navigation, 
t<) each one that has been born and lived electricity, medicine, See. that “ the 
in tlie preceding six thousand years; tempest will lose half its force, the 
so that, if they who shall be born in that lightning lose half its terrors,” and the 
thousand years shall be all, or most of human frame not near so much exposed 
tliein saved (as they will be,) there will, to danger. Above all, the Bible will be 
on the whole, be many thousands of more highly appreciated, its harmony 
mankind saved to one that shall be lost, jjerceived, its superiority owned, and 
—3. Tliis will be a state of great haj)- its energy felt by millions of human be- 
piness and glorv. Some think that ings. In fact, the earth shall be filled 
Christ will reign personally on earth, with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
and that there will be a literal resiir- waters cover the sea. — 4. The time 
4 'ection of the saints, Rev. xx. 4, 7 ; but when the Millennium will commence 
I racher suppose that the reign of Christ cannot be fully ascertained ; but the 
and resurrection of saints alluded to in common idea is, that h will be in the 
that pa.vsage, is only figurative ; and that seven thousandth year of the world. It 
nothing more is meant thaji that, before will, most probably, come on l)y de- 
Uiegeneral judgment, the .Tews shall be grees, and be in a manner introduced 
converted, genuine Christianity be dif- years before that time. And whe 
fused through all nations, and that Christ knows but the present convulsions 
' hall reign, by his spiritual presence, in among different nations ; the overthrow 
a gloriou-s manner. It will, however, which popery has had in places where 
lie a time of eminent holincs.s, clear it has been so dominant for hundreds of 
light and knowledge, love, peace, and years; the fulfilment of pro])hecy re- 
friendship, agreement in doctrine and spccting infidels, and the falling away 
worship. Human' life, perhaps, will of many in the last times ; and. yet in 
rarely be endangered by the poisons of the midst of all, the number of missiona- 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- ries sent into different parts of the world, 
(loins. Beasts of prey, perhaps will be together with the increase of Go.spel 
extirpated, or tamed by the power of ministers ; the. thousands of ignorant 
m.an. The inhabitants of every place children that have been taught to read 
will rest secure from fear of robbery and the Bible, and tlie vast number of dif- 
murder. War shall be entirely ended, j ferent societies that have been lately 
Cujiital crimes and punishments be instituted fdr the benevolent purpose of 
beard of no more. GovernmenU placed infiirming the minds and impressing tlio 
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hearts of the ignorant; who knows, I 
say, but what these things are the fore- 
lainners of events of the most delightful 
nature, and which may usner in the 
happy morn of that bright and glorious 
day when the whole world shall be filled 
with his glory, and all the ' ends of the 
earth see the salvation- of our God ? - See 
Hopkins on the Millen.; Whitby's Trea- 
tise on it, at the end of the 2d FoL of 
his Annotations on the jYew. Tes.; Ro- 
bert Gray's Discourses, dis; 10; Bishop 
jYewton's Twenty-fifth Diss. oii the 
Proph.; Bellamy's Treat, on the Millen- 
nium. '1 here are four admirable pa- 
pers of Mr. Shrubsole’s on the subject, 
in the 6th vol. of the 'riieol. Miscellany ; 
Lardner's Cred. 4th, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
vols.; Mosheim's^Eccl. Hist. cent. 3, p. 
11, ch. 12; Taylor's Sermons on the 
Millennium; Illustratmis of Prophecy, 
di. 31. 

MIND, a thinking, intelligent .being; 
otherwise called spirit, or soul. See 
Soul. Dr. Watts has given us some 
admirable thoughts as to the improve- 
ment of the mind. “There are Jive 
emhient ineans or methods," he oljscrves, 
“ whereby the mind is improved in the 
knowledge of things ; and these are, ob- 
servation, reading, instruction by lec- 
tures, conversation, and meditation; 
which last, in a most peculiar mannei-, 
is called study. See W-atts on the Mind, 
a book which no student should be 
without. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, founded by St. Francis 
de Paula, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Their habit is a coarse 
black woollen stuff, with a woollen girdle 
of the same colour, tied in five knots. 
They are not permitted to ^it their 
habit and girdle night nor day. Formerly 
they went barefooted, but arc now al- 
lowed the use of shoes. 

MINISTER, a name applied to those 
who are pastors of a congregation, or 
preachers of God’s word. They are 
also called divines, and may be distin- 
guished into polemic, or those who pos- 
sess controversial talents; casuistic, or 
those who resolve cases of conscience ; 
experimental, those who address them- 
selves to the feelings, cases, and circum- 
stances of their hearers ; and, lastly, 
practical, those who insist upon the per- 
formance of all those duties which the 
word of God enjoins. An able minister 
will have something of all these united 
in him, though he may not excel in all ; 
and it becomes every one who is a can- 
didate for the ministry to get a clear 
idea of each, that he- may not be defi- 
cicitt in the discharge of that "work 
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which is the most important that can 
be shstained by mortal beings. Many vo- 
lumes have been written on this subject, 
blit. we must be content in this place to 
offer ohly a' few remarks relative to it. 
In the first place, then, it must be ob- 
served, that ministers of the Gospel 
ought to be sound as to their principles. 
They must be men whose hearts are 
renovated by divine grace, and whose 
sentiments are derived from the sacred 
oracles of divine truth. A minister 
without principles will never do any 
good ; and he who professes to believe 
m a system, should see to it that it ac- 
cords with the word of God. His mind 
should clearly perceive the beauty, har- 
inony, and utility of the doctrines, while 
his heart should be deeply impressed 
with a sense of their value and impor- 
tance. — 2. They should be mild and af- 
fable as to their dispositions and deport- 
ment. — A haughty imperious spirit is u 
disgrace to the ministerial character, 
and generally brings contempt. I'hey 
should learn to bear injuries with pa- 
tience, and be ready to do good to every 
one ; be courteous to all without cring- 
ing to any ; be affable .without levity, 
and luimble without pusillanimity; con- 
ciliating the affections without violating 
the truth ; connecting a suavity of man- 
ners with a 'dignity of character, 
obliging without flattery; and throwing 
off all reserve without running into the 
opposite extreme of volubility and tri- 
fling. — 3. They should be superior as to 
their knonvledge and taletits. Though 
many have been pseful without what Ls 
called learning, yet none have been so 
without some portion of knowledge and 
wisdom. Nor has God Almighty ever 
sanctified ignorance, or consecrated it 
to his service ; since it is the effect of 
the fall, and the consequence of our de- 
parture from the Fountain of intelli- 
gence. Ministers, therefore, especially, 
should endeavour to break these shac- 
kles, get their minds enlarged, and 
stored with all useful knowledge. The 
Bible should be well studied, and that, 
if possible, in the origiqal language. 
The scheme of salvation by Jesus Christ 
should be well understood, with all the 
various topics connected with it. Nor 
will some knowledge of history, natural 
philosophy, logic, mathematics, and 
rhetoric, be useless. A clear judgment, 
also, with a retentive memory, inven- 
tive faculty, and a facility of communi- 
cation, should be obtained. — 4. Thiy 
should be diligent as to their studies. 
Their time especially should be im- 
proved, and not lost by too much sleep, 
fonnal visits, indolence, reading useless 
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Declamation, Eloquence, Preach- 
ing, and Sermons, in this work; Dr. 
Smith’s Lect. on the Sacred Office; 
Gerard’s Pastoral Care; Macsr-ill’s 
Jddress to Yomicc Clergymen; Chi-y- 
sostom on the Priesthood ; Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor ; Burnett’s Pastoral 
Care; JVatts’s Humble Attempt ; Dr. 
Edwards’s Preacher ; Mason’s Student 
and Pastor; Gibbon’s Christian Mi- 
nister; Mather’s Student and Preach- 
er ; Osterwald’s Lectures an the Sacred 
Minisli-y ; Robinson’s Claude; Dod- 
dridge’s Lectures on Preaching and the 
Ministerial Office. 

MINISTRY, GOSPEL, an ordinance 
ap])ointed for the purpose of instructing 
men in the principles and kno^vledge or 
the Gospel, Eph. iv. 8, 11. Rom. x. 15. 
Heb. V. 4. That the Gospel ministry 
is of divine origin, and intended to be 
really shocking to observe how sects and kept up in the church, will evidently 
parties have all, in their turns, anathe- appear, if we consider- the promises, 
matized each other. Now, while minis- that in tlie last and best times of 
teys ought to contend earnestly for the the New Testament dispensation there 
faitlr once delivered to the saints, they would be an instituted and regular mi- 
must remember that men always will nistry in her, Eph. iv. 8, 11.'^ Tit. i. 5. 
tliink dirferent from each other ; that 1 Pet. v. 1 Tim. i. ; also from the names 
prejudice of education has great influ- of office peculiar to some members in 
ence; that difference of opinion as to the church, and not common to all, Eph. 
non-essential things is not of such im- iv. 8, 11 ; from the duties which are re- 
portance as to be a ground of dislike, presented as reciprocally binding on m"i- 
Let the ministers of Christ, then, pity nisters and people, Heb. xiii. 7. 17. 1 
the weak, forgix'e the ignorant, bear Pet. v. 2, 3, 4 ; from the promises of as- 
with the sincere though mistaken zea- sistance whicli were given to the first 
lot, and love all xvho love the Lord Je- ministers of the new dispensation. Matt, 
sus Christ. — 6. Ministers should be xxviii. 20 ; and from the importance ot 
zealous and faithful in their public a Gospel Ministry, whicli is represented 
work. The sick must be visited ; chil- in the ScrijHure as a very great blessing 
dren inust be catechised ; the ordinances to them v/ho enjoy it, and the removal- 
administered ; and the word of God of it /as one of the greatest calamities 
preached. These things must be taken which can befall any people. Rev. ii. and 
up, not as a matter of duty only, but of iii. See books under last article 
pleasure,and executed with faithfulne.ss ; MINISTERIAL CALL, a term used 

and, as they are of the utmost impor- to denote that right or authority Avhich 
tance, ministers should attend to them a person receives to preach the Gospel, 
with all that sincerity, earnestness. This call is considered as twofold, di- 
and zeal which that importance de- -vine and ecclesiastical. The following 
mands^. An idle, frigid, indifferent mi- things seem essential to a divine call : 
mster is a pest to society, a disgrace to 1. A holy, blameless life. — 2. An ardent 
Ills profession, an injury to the church, and constant inclination and zeal to do 
and offensive to God himself. — 7. Lastly, good. — 3. Abilities suited to the woi’k ; 
ministers Aiould be' uniform as to their such as knowledge, aptness to teach 
conduct. No iirightness of talent, no su- courage, &c. — 4. An opportunitv af-* 
periority of intellect, no extent of know- forded in Proviclence to be useful.^ An 
ledge, will ever be a substitute for this, ecclesiastical callTonsists in the election 
i hey should not only possess a luminous which is made of any person to be a 
mmd, but set a good example. This pastor. Sut here the Episcopalian and 
will procure dignity to themselves, give the Dissenter differ ; the former be- 
energy to what they say, and prove a lieving that the choice and caU of a mi- 
blessing to the circle in which they nistei- rest with the superior clergy, or 
move. In fine, they should be men of those who have the gift of an ecclesias- 
nrudence and pi-ayer, light and love, tical benefice; the latter supposes that 
zeal and knowledge, courage and Im- it should rest on the suffrage of the peo- 
siility, humanity and religion. See pie to whom he is to minister. The 


books, studying useless subjects. Every 
day ohould have its work, and every 
subject its due attention. Some advise 
a chapter in the Hebrexv Bihle, and ano- 
ther m the Greek Testament, to be 
read every day. A xvell-chosen system 
of divinity should be accurately studied. 
The best definitions should be obtained, 
and a constant regard paid to all those 
studies which savour of religion, and 
have some tendency to public work. — 5. 
Ministers should be extensive as to 
their benevolence and candour. A con- 
tracted bigoted spii’it ill becomes those 
who preach a Gospel which breathes the 
purest benevolence to mankind. This 
spirit has .done more harm among all 
parties than many imagine ; and is, 
in my opinion, one of the most powerful 
engines the devil makes use of to oppose 
the best interests of mankind ; and it is 
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Churchman reasons thus: “Though 
the people may be competent judges 
of the abilities of their tradesmen, they 
cannot be allowed to have an equal 
discernment in matters of, science and 
erudition. Daily experience may con- 
vince ijs how injudiciously preferment 
would be distributed by jiopular elec- 
tions. The modesty of genius would 
stand little chance of being distinguish- 
ed by an ignorant multitude. The most 
illiterate, the most imimdent, those who 
could most dexterously play the hypo- 
crite, who could best adapt their preach- 
ing to the fanaticism of the vulgar, 
would be the only successful candidates 
for public favour. Thus moderation 
and literature would soon be banished, 
and a scene of corruption, confusion, and 
madness, would prevail.” But specious 
as these arguments seem, they liave 
but little force on the mind of the Con- 
grcgationalist, who thus reasons: “The 
church being a voluntary society, none 
imposed upon her members' by men 
can be related to them as their pastor 
without their own consent. None can 
so well judge what gifts are best suit- 
ed to their spiritual edification as Cliris- 
tians themselves. The Scriistures al- 
l.iW the election of pastors in ordinary 
cases to adult Christians, and to none 
else, .A.cts i. 15, 26. .'Vets vi. 1, 6. Acts 
xiv. 23. Christ requires his people to 
(m tlie spirits, vidiicli supposetli their 
ab'ility to do so, and their power to 
choose such oiily as they find most pro- 
per to edify their souls, and to refuse 
others, 1 John iv. 1. 'fhe introduction of 
ministei-s into their office by fiatromigc, 
of whatever foi'in. hath ks origin from 
popery, tends to establish a tyranny 
over men’s conscience, which and whom 
Christ hath made free, and to till 'pul- 
pits with wicked and indolent clergy- 
men. Whoever will attentively examine 
the history of the p\-imitive times, will 
find that ’all ccclesiastic:d oflicers for 
the first three hundred years were 
elected Isy the people.” We must re- 
fer the reader tor more on this subject 
to the articles Cuuucn, Episcopacy, 
and IXDEPKNDKNTS. 

1VIIR.-\.CLE, in its original sense,, is a 
word of the’ same import with ivondcr; 
but, in its usual and more appropriate 
signification, it denotes “an effect con-j 
trari' to the established constitution and 
course of things, or a sensible deviation 
from the known laws of nature.” 

“That the visible world,” says Dr. 
Gleig, “ is governed by stated genei’al 
rules, or that there is an order of causes 
and effects established in every part of 
the .system of nature which falls luider 


our observation, is a tact which cannot 
be controverted. If the Supreme Being, 
as some have supposed, be the only real 
agent in the universe, we have the 
evidence of experience, that in the par- 
ticular system to which we belong he 
acts by stated rules. If he employs in- 
ferior agents to conduct the various 
motions from which' the phenomena re- 
sult, we have the same evidence that 
he has subjected those agents to certain 
fixed laws, commonly called the laws of 
7 iatwe. On' either hypothesis, effects 
which are produced by the regular 
operation of these laws, or which aic 
conformable to the established course of 
events, are properly called natural; 
and every contradiction to this consti- 
tution of the natural system, and the 
correspondent course ot events in it, is 
called a miracle. _ 

“If this definition of a miracle be just, 
no event can be deemed miraculous 
merely because it is strange, or even 
to us unaccountable: since it may be 
nothing more than a regular effect of 
some unknown law of nature. In this 
country earthquakes are rare; and for 
monstrous births, perhaps, no jiartlcu- 
iar and satisfactory account can be 
given : yet an earthquake Is as regular 
an effect of the established laws of na- 
ture as any of those with which we ai-e 
most intimately acquainted: and, under 
circumstances in which there would 
always be the same kind of production, 
the monster is nature’s genuine issue. 
It is therefore necessary, before we can 
pronounce any effect to be a time miya- 
cle, that the circumstances under which 
it is produced be known, and that the 
common course of nature be in some 
degree understood j for in all those 
cases in which we are totally ignorant 
of nature, it is impossible to determine 
what is, or what is not, a deviation from, 
its course. Miracles, therefore, are not, 
as some have represented them, appeals 
to our ignorance, 'fhey suppose some an- 
tecedent knowledge of the course of na- 
ture, without which no proper jiid.gment 
can be formed concerning them ; though 
with it their reality may be so apparent 
as to prevent all possibility of a dispute. 

“Tnus, were a physician to cure a 
blind man of a cataract, by anointing 
his eyes with a chemical preparation 
which we had never before seen, and 
to the nature and effects of which we 
are absolute strangers, the cure would 
undoubtedly be wonderful; but we 
could not pronounce it miraculoics, be- 
cause, for any thing knoiyn to us, it 
might be the natural effect of the opera- 
tion of the unguent on the eye. .But were 
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he to recover his patient merely _ by ^ 
ccinniaiiding him to see, or by anoint-, 
inv hib ves with spittle, we should with | 
the utmost confidence pronounce the; 
cure to be a miracle ; because we know j 
perfectly that neitlter the human voice 
nor human spittle have, by the establish- 
ed constitution of things, any such pow- 
er over the diseases of the eye. 

“If miracles be effects contrary to 
the established constitution of things, 
we are certain that they will never be 
performed on trivial occasions. The 
constitution of things was established 
fay the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, and is undoubtedly the off- 
spring of infinite wisdom, pursuing a 
plan for the best of puiposes. From 
this jltui no deviation can be made but 
i)y God himself, or by some powerful 
being acting with his permission. The 
plans devised by wisdom are steady in 
nroportion to their perfection, ?.nd the 
plans of infinite ^visdom. must be abso- 
lutely perfect. From this consideration, 
some men have ventured to conclude 
that no miracle was ever wrought^ or 
can rationally be expected; but matui-er 
reflection must soon satisfy us that all 
such conclusions ai’e hasty. 

“ Man is uiK^uestionably the principal 
creature in this world, and apparently 
the only one in it who is capable of beiiig 
made acquainted with the relation in 
which he stands to his Creator. We 
cannot, therefore, doubt, but that such 
of the laws of nature as extend not their 
operation beyond the limits of this earth 
were established chiefly, if not solely, 
for the good of mankind ; and if^ in any 
particular circumstances, that good can 
be more effectually promoted by an oc- j 
casional deviation from those laws, such 
a deviation may be i-easonably expected. 

“ We know from history, that almost 
all mankind were once sunk into the 
grossest ignorance of the most impor- 
tant truths ; that they knew not the 
Being by whom thefy were created and 
supportM ; that they paid divine adora- 
tion to stocks, stones, and the vilest 
reptiles : and that they were slaves to 
the most impious, cruel, and degrading 
superstitions. 

“From this depraved state it was 
surely not unworthy of the Divine 
Being to rescue his helpless ci’eatures, 
to enlighten their understandings that 
they might perceive what is right, and 
to present to them motives-of sufficient 
force to engage them in the practice of , 
it. But the understandings of ignorant 
barbarians cannot be enlightened by 
arguments; because of the force of 
such arguments as regard moral science 
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they are not qualified to judge. The 
philosophers of Athens and Rome in- 
culcated, indeed, many excellent moral 
precepts, and they sometimes ventured 
to expose the absurdities of the reign- 
ing superstitions ; but their lectures had 
no influence upon the multiuide ; and 
j they had themselves imbibed such erro- 
1 neous notions respecting the attributes 
of the Supreme Being, and the nature 
of the human soul, and converted those 
notions into first principles, of which 
they would not permit an examination, 
that even among them a thorough re- 
formation was not to be expected from 
the powers of reasoning. It is likewise 
to be observed, that there are many 
tmths of the utmost importance to man- 
kind, which unassisted reason could 
never have discovered. Amongst these, 
we may confidently reckon the immor- 
tality of the soul, the terms upon ivhich 
God will save sinners, and the manner 
in which that all perfect Being may be 
acceptably worshipped; about all of 
which philosophers were in such un- 
certainty, that, according to Plato, 
‘ Whatever is set right, and as it should 
be, in the present evil state of tl>e world, 
can be so only by the particular inter- 
position of God.’ 

“ An immediate revelation fi’om hea- 
ven, therefore, was the only method 
by which infinite wisdom and perfect 
goodness could reform a bewildered and 
vicious race. But this revelation, at 
whatever time we suppose it given, 
must have been made directly either to 
some cho.scn individuals commissioned 
to instruct others, or to every man and 
woman for whose benefit it was ultimate- 
ly intended. Were every person in- 
structed in the knowledge of liis duty 
by immediate inspiration, and were the 
motives to practise it brought home to 
his mind by God himself, human nature 
would be wholly changed; men would 
not be moral agents, nor by conse- 
quence be capable either of reward or 
of punishment. It remains, therefore, 
that, if God has been graciously plea'sed 
to enlighten and reform mankind, with- 
out destroying that moral nature which 
man possesses, he can have done it only 
by revealing his trath to certain chosen 
instruments, who were the immediate 
instructors of their contemjioraries, and 
through them have been the instructors 
of succeeding ages. 

“Let us suppose this to have been 
actually the case, and consider how 
tho.se inspired teachers could communi- 
cate to others evei'}' truth which had been 
revealed to themselves. They might 
easily, if it were part of their duty, to 
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deliver a sxiblime divine system of natu- 
ral and moral science, and establish it 
upon the common basis of exjjeriment 
and demonstration: but what foundation 
could_ they lay for those truths which 
unassisted reason cannot discover, and 
which, when they are revealed, appear 
to_ have no necessary relation to 'any 
thing previously known ? , To a bare 
affirmation that they had been imme- 
diately received from God, no rational 
being could be expected to assent. The 
teachers might be men of known vei-a- 
city, whose simple assertion wolild be 
admitted as sufficient evidence for any 
fact in conformity with the laws of na- 
ture ; but as every man has the evidence 
of his own consciousness and experience 
that revelations from heaven are devia- 
tions from these laws, an assertion so 
apparently extravagant would be re- 
jected as false, unless supported by some 
better proof than the mere affirmation 
of the teacher. In this state of things 
we can conceive no evidence sufficient 
to make such doctrines be received as 
the truths of God, but the power of 
working miracles committed to him 
who taught tliem. This would, indeed, 
be fully adequate to the purpose : for 
if there were nothing in the doctrines 
themselves impious, immoral, or con- 
trary to truths already known, the only 
thing which could render the teacher’s 
assertion incredible, would be its imply- 
ing such an intimate communion with 
God as is contrary to the established 
course of things, by which men are left 
to acquire all their knowledge by the 
exercise of their own faculties. Let us 
now suppose one of those inspired teach- 
ers to tell his countrymen, that he did not 
desire them, on his ijise dixit, to believe 
that he had aiw preternatural .commu- 
nion with the Deity, but that, for the 
tmth of his assertion, he would give 
them the evidence, of their own senses; 
and after this declairation, let us suppose 
him immediately to raise a • pereon 
from the dead in their presence, mere- 
ly by calling u])on him to come out of 
his grave. W ould not .the only possible 
objection to the man’s veracity be re- 
moved by this mii’acle } and his asser- 
tion that he had received such and such 
doctrines from God be as fully credited 
as if it related to the most common oc- 
currence? Undoubtedly it would; for 
when so much preternatural power Avas 
visibly communicated to this person, no 
one could have reason to question his 
having received an equal portion of pre- 
ternatural knowledge, A palpable de- 
viation from the known laAVs of nature 
in one instance, is a sensitde pruof that 
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such a deviation is possible in another; 
and m such a case as this, it is the wit- 
ness of God to the truth of a man. 

“Miracles, then, under which rve in- 
clude prophecy, are the only direct evi- 
dence which can be given of divine in- 
spiration. When a religion, or any re- 
.ligious truth, is to be revealed 'from 
heaven, they appear to be absolutely 
necessary to enforce its reception arnong 
men ; and this is the only case in which 
Ave can suppose them necessary, or be- 
lieve for a moment that they ever have 
been or Avill be performed. 

“The history of almost every reli- 
gion abounds Avith relations of prodigies 
and wonders, and of the intercom*se of 
men Avith the gods; but Ave knoAv'of no 
religious system, those of the Jews.and 
Christians excepted, Avhich appealed to 
miracles as the sole evidence of its truth, 
and divinity. The pretended miracles 
mentioned by Pagan historians and 
poets, are not said to have been public- 
ly wrought to enforce the truth of a ncAv 
religion, contrary to the reigning idola- 
try. Many of them may be clearly 
shoAvn to have been mere natural 
events ; others of them are represented 
as having been performed in secret on 
the most trivial occasions, and in ob- 
scure and fabulous ages long prior to' 
the era of the Avriters by Avliom they 
ai-e recorded ; and such of them as at 
first vieAv appear to be best attested, 
are evidently tricks contrived for in- 
terested ])urposes, to flatter poAver, or 
to promote the prevailing superstitions. 
For these reasons, as Avell as on account 
of the immoral character of the divini- 
ties by Avhom they are said to have been 
Avrought, they are altogether uiiAvorthy 
of examination, and, cany in the very 
nature of them ‘the completest proofs 
of falsehood and imposture. 

“But the miracles recorded of Mo- 
ses and of Christ bear a veiy different 
I character; None of them are repre- 
I seated as Avi'ought on trivial occasions. 
The Avi*iters Avho,- mention them Averc 
eve-Avitnesses of the facts ; Avhich they 
I affirm to haA'^e been pei’formed publicly, 
in attestation of the tmth of their re- 
'spective systems. Th'ey are, indeed, 
so incorporated Avith these systems, 
that the miracles cannot be separated 
from the doctrines ; and- if the miracles 
be not really performed, the doctrines 
cannot possibly be true. Besides all this, 
they Avere Avrought in support of mve- 
! rations Avhich opposed all the religious 
I systems, superatitions, and prejudices, 
of the age in Avhich they Avere gh^en ; 
a circumstance Avh^ich of itself sets them, 
[in point of authority, infinitely above 
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.'.ic Pagai’i jjroclieies, as well as the ly- 
■Av^ wuuJ.ei's of the Romish church. 

It is indeed, rve believe, universally 
admitted, that the miracles mentioned 
in the book of Exodus, and in the four 
GG.s])els, mi"Ut, to those who saw them 
Jieriormed, be sufneient evidence of the i 
divine in^jiivation ofMoses and of Christ; i 
but to us It may be thought that they are 1 
no e\ idcnce whatever, as we must be- 
lieve in the miracles themselves, if we 
believe in them at all, upon the bare 
authority of human testimony. Why, it 
lias been sometimes asked, tire not mi- 
racles 'wrougitt in all ages and coun- 
tries ? If the religion of Christ was to be 
of perpetutil duration, every genei'ation 
of men ought to have complete evidence 
of its truth and divinity. 

“ To the performance of miracles in 
every age and in every country, per- 
haps the same objections lie, as to the 
immediate inspiration of every indi- 
vidual. Were those miracles univer- 
sally received as such, men would be so 
overwhelmed with the number rather 
than with the force of their authoritv, 
as hardly to remain masters of their 
own conduct ; and in that case the very 
end of all miracles would be defeated by 
their frequency. The truth, however, 
seems to be, that miracles so frequently 
repeated would not be received as such, 
and of course would have no authority ; 
because it would be difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to distinguish 
them from natural events. If they re- 
curred regularly at certain intervals, we 
could not prove them to be deviations 
from the known laws of nature, because 
we should^ have the same experience 
for one series of events as for the other ; 
for the regular succession of preterna- 
tural effects, as for the established con- 
stitution and course of things. 

“Be this, however, as it may, we 
shall take tlie liberty to affirm, tliat for 
the reality of the Gospel miracles, we 
have evidence as convincing to the re- 
flecting mind, though not so striking to 
vulgar apprehension, as those had who 
were contemporary with Christ and his 
apostles, and actually saw the mighty 
works which he performed. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, endeavoured to prove, that ‘ no 
testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle;’ and the reasoning employed 
for thispui-pose is, that ‘ a miracle being 
a violation of the laws of nature, which 
a fliTO and unalterable experience has 
established, the proof against a miracle, 
irora the veiy nature of the fact, is as 
entire as any argument from experience* 
can be : whereas our experience of hu- 
man veracity, which (according to him) 
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is the sole foundation of the evidence of 
testimon\', as far from being uniform, 
and can therefore never preponderate 
against that experience which admits of 
no exception.’ This boasted and plau- 
sible argument has with equal candour 
and acuteness been examined by Dr 
Campbell, in his Dissertation on Mira- 
cles, who justly observes, that so far is 
experience frofn being the sole founda- 
tion of the evidence of testimony, that, 
on the contrary, testimony is the sole 
foundation of by far the greater part of 
what Mr. Hume calls firm and unalter- 
able experience ; and that if, in certain 
circumst.ances, we did not give an im- 
plicit taith to testimonj’', our knowledge 
ot events would be copfined to those 
which had fallen under the immediate 
observation of our own senses. 

“We need not waste time here in 
proving that the miracles, as they are 
presented in the writings of the New 
I’estameHt, were of such a nature, and 
performed before so many witnesses, 
that no imposition could possibly be 
practised on the senses of those who af- 
firm that they were present. From 
every page of the Gospel this is so evi 
dent, that the philosophical adversaries 
of the Christian faith never suppose 
the apostles to have been tliemselves 
deceived, but boldly accuse them of 
bearing false witness. But if this accu- 
sation be well founded, their testimony 
itself is as great a miracle as any which 
they record of themselves, or of their 
Master. _ For if they sat down to fabri- 
cate their pretended revelation, and to 
contrive a series of miracles to which 
they were unanimously to appeal for its 
tnith, it is plain, since'they proved suc- 
cessful in their daring enteiqjrise, that 
they must have clearly foreseen every 
possible circumstance’ in which they 
could be placed, and have prepared 
consistent answera to every question 
that could be put to them by their most 
inveterate and most enlightened ene- 
mies ; by the statesman, the lawyer, the 
philosopher, and the priest. That such 
foreknowledge as this would have been 
miraculous, will not surely be denied; 
since it forms the very attribute which, 
we find it the most difficult to allow 
even to God himself. It is not, however, 
the oidij miracle which this sujiposition 
would compel us to swallow. The veiy 
resolution of the apostles to propagate 
the belief of false miracles in support of 
such a religion as that which is taught 
in the New Testament, is as great a mi- 
racle as human imagination can easily 
conceive. 

“"Wlien tliey formed tliis desiarn, ei- 
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ther they must have hoped to succeed, 
or they must have foreseen that they 
shoiild' fail in their undertaking ; and, in 
either' case, ,the.y chose evil for its own 
sake. They could not. if tliey fore- 
saw that they should lail, look for any 
thing but that contempt, disgrace, and 
persecution, which were then thennevi- 
tahle cc'nsequences of an misuccesstul 
endeavour to overthrow the established 
religion. Nor could their prospects be 
brighter upon the supposition of their 
success. As they kpew thcmselves to he 
fdse witnesses, and impious dcceiver.s, 
they could have no hopes beyond the 
p-rave ; and by detenmning to oppose 
Sil the religious systems, superstitions, 
apd prejudices of the age in which they 
liyed, they wilfully exposed themselyc-.; 
to ineyitable misery in the present lite, 
to insult and imprisonment, to stripes 
and death. Nor can it be said that they 
might look forward to power and afflu- 
ence, when they should through suf- 
ferings have converted their country- 
men ; for so desirous were they of ob- 
taining nothing but misery, as the endof 
their mission, that they made their own 
persecution a test of the truth of their 
doctrines. They introduced the Mas- 
ter from whom they pretended to have 
received these doctrines as telling thciu, 
that ‘ they were sent forth as shcej) in 
Che midst of wolves ; tliat they should 
be delit'cred up to councils, and scourg- 
ed in synagogues ; that they should b.e 
hated of all men for his name’s sake ; 
that the brother should deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the 
child ; and that he who took not up his 
cross, and followed after him, was not 
worthy of him.’ Tlie very system of 
religion, therefore, which they inveiited 
and resolved to impose upon mankind, 
was so contrived, that the worldly pros- 
perity of its first preachei’s, and even 
their'exemption from persecution, was 
incompatible with its success. Had_ 
these clear predictions of tiie Author of 
that religion, under whom the apostles 
acted only as ministers not been A'eri- 
hed, all mankind must have instantly 
perceived that their pretence to inspi- 
ration was false, and that Christianity 
was a scandalous and impudent impos- 
ture. All this the anostles could not 
but foresee w.hen they formed their 
plan for deluding the world. Whence 
it follows, that when they resolved to 
support their pretended revelation by 
an appeal to forged miracles, they wil- 
fully, and, with their eyes open, exposed 
themselvesto inevitable misery, whether 
they should succeed or fail in their en- 
terprise; and that they concerted their 
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measures so as not to admit of a possi- 
bility of recompence to themselves, 
either in this life or. in that which is to 
come. ' But if there be a law of nature, 
for the reality of which we have better 
evidence than we have for others, it is, 
that ‘ no man can choose miseiy for its 
'onvn .sake,' or make the acquisition of it 
the ultimate end of his pursuit. The 
existence of other laws of nature we 
know by testimony, and our own obser- 
vation of the regularity of their effects. 
The existence ot this law is made known 
to us not only by these means, but also 
by the still clearer and more conclusive 
evidence of our own consciousness. 

“Thus, then, do miracles force them- 
selves upon our assent in every possible 
view which ,we can take pf this inte7 
resting subject. If the testimony of the 
first 'preachers of Christianity were 
true, the miracles recorded in the Gos- 
pel were ccrtainlj’' performed, and_ the 
doctrines of our religion are derived' 
from heaven. On the other hand, it 
that testimony were false, either God 
must liave miraculously effaced from 
the minds of those by whom it was 
given, all the assopiations 'formed be- 
tween their sensible ideas ancUhe words 
of language, or he. must have endowed 
those men with the gift of prescience, 
and have impelled them to tabricate ft 
pretended revelation for the pui-pose ot 
deceivingthe world, andinvdvingthem- , 
selves in certain and foreseen destruc- 
tion. ’ 

“'I'lie power necessary to perrorm 
the one series of these miracles may, 
for any thing known to us, be as great 
• as that which would be requisite for the 
performance of the other ;■ and, con- 
sidered merely as exertions ot preto- 
natural power, they may seem to bar 
lance each other, and to hold the mind 
in a state of suspense; but whra we 
take into consideration the different 
purposes for which these opposite and 
contending miracles were wrought, the 
balance is instantly destroyed. The mi- 
racles recorded in the Gospels, it real, 
were wrought in support of a revelation 
which, in the opinion of all by whom it 
is received, has brought to light many 
important truths which could not other- 
wise have been made known to men ; 
and which, by the confession ot its ad- 
versaries, contains the purest moral pre- 
cepts by which the conduct ot raankmd 
was ever directed. The opposite series 
of miracles, if real, was performed to 
enable, and even to compel, a company 
of Jews, of the lowest rank and ot, the 
narrowest education, to fabricate, with 
the view of inevitable destruction to 
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crcmselvcs, a consistent scheme of] 
r'lhelK-od, and by an apjjcal to fors^td | 
ni'u-aclcb t;) impose it upon the ■•.vorld as 
u re\'elat'.on fi'om heaven. The object 
of tl’.e I'o'.'iner miracles is wortlty oi a 
find ot infinite tvisdom, goodnc.ss,. and 
jjo.ver; th.e cliject of the latter is abso- 
iiitely inconsistent witli wisdom and | 
goodness, whicli arc demonstrably at- il 
tributes of tliat Ik'ing by whonpalone | 
miracles can be pertornied. W hence j 
it follows, that the supposition of the j 
apostles bearing fcilse testimony, to the 
miracles of their Master, implies a sc- j 
ries of deviations from the laws of na- 1 | 
ture mfinitel)- less probable in Ihem-j 
selves than those miracles : and there - 1 
fore, by Mr. Hume’s maxim, we must | 
necessarily reject the suppo.sition of| 
falsehood in tlie testimony, and adrniti 
tlie reality of the miracles. So true it is, 
that for the reality of the Gospel mira- j 
cles we have evidence as convincing to ' 
tlie reflecting mind as those_ had who' 
were contemporary with Christ and his| 
apostles, and were actual witnc.sses to; 
their miglity works.” ! 

I'hc power of v/orking miracles is 
supposed by some to have been conti- 
nued no longer than the apostles’ days. 
Others think that it was continued long 
after. It seems pretty clear, however, 
that miracles universally ceased before 
Chrysostom’s time. As for what Au- 
gustine says of those wrought at the 
tombs of the martyrs, and .some other 
places, in his timej the evidence is not 
always so convincing as might be de- 
sired' in facts of importance. The con- 
troversy concerning the timfe when mi- 
raculous powers ceased was carried on 
by Dr. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry 
into the Miraculous Powers, 8cc. by 
Mr. Yate, Mr. Toll, and others, Avho 
suppose that miracles ceased with the 
apostle.s. On the contrary side appear- 
ed Dr. Stebbing, Dr. Chapman, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Brooke, and others. 

As to the miracles of the Romish 
church, it is evident, as Doddridge ob- 
serves, tliat many of them were ridicu- 
lous tale.s, according to their own his- 
torians ; others were performed with- 
out any crediljle witnesses, or in circum- 
stance's where the performer had the 
greatest opportunity of juggling ; and it 
Is particularly remarkable, that they 
were hardly c'ver wrought where they 
seem most necessary, i. e. in countries 
where those doctrines are -renounced 
whicli that cliurch esteems of the high- 
est importance. See Fleetwood, Clara- 
jiede, Conybeare, Camfibcll, Lardner, 
Farmer, Ad arm, 2 L\\d Weston, on Mira- 
cles, article Miracle. F.nc. Brit. Dod- 


dridge's Lcct. lec. 101 and 135 ; LelaiuVs 
V icnv of Dcislical JFriters, letter 3, 4, 
7 ; Hurrion on the Sjnrit, p. 299, &c. 

hliRTH, jcy, gaiety, merriment. It is 
distinguishal from cheerfulness thus: 
Mirth is considered as an act ; cheer- 
fulness an habit of tlie mind. Mirth 
IS short and transient ; cheerfulnesa 
flxed and permanent. “ Those are of- 
! ton raised- into the greatest transports 
of mirth who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of inelancholy ; on the con- 
ti-ar}^ cheerfulness, though it does not 
give such an exquisite gladness, pre- 
i cnts us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash ot light- 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment ; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity.” _Mirtli 
is sinful, 1. MHien men rejoice in that 
which is evil. 2. When 'unreasonable. 
3. When tending to commit sin. 4. 
When a hindrance to duty. 5. When 
it is blasphemous and profane. 

MISANTHROPIST, iiia-si^^oTros, . a 
hater of mankind ; one that abimdons 
society from a principle of discontent. 
The consideration of the depravity of 
human nature is certamly enough to 
raise emotions of sorrow in the breast 
of eveiy man of the least sensibility ; 
yet it is our duty to bear with the follieS 
of mankind; to exercise a degree, of 
candour consistent with tiaitli ; to lessen, 
if possible, by our exertions, the sum o, 
moral and natural evil ; and by con- 
necting ourselves with society, to add 
at least something to the general m- 
terests of mankind. The mi.santhropist, 
therefore, is an uiigcncrqus and dbs- 
lionciirable character. Disgusted with 
life, lie seeks a retreat from it : like a 
coward, lie flees from the scene of ac- 
tion, while, he increases his own misery 
by his natural discontent, and leaves 
others to do what they can for them- 
solves. 

The following is his character more 
at large. 

“He is a man,” says Saurin, “who 
avoids society only to free hiiiisc-lf from 
the trouble of being useful to it. He is 
a' man, who considers his neighbours 
only on the side of their jlelects, not 
knowing the art of combining their vir- 
tues with their vices, and ol rendering 
tlic imperfections of other people tole- 
rable by reflecting on his own. He is a 
man more employed in finding out and 
inflicting punislipients on the guilty than 
in devising means to reform, them. He 
is a man, who talks of nothing but ba- 
nishing and executing, and who, because 
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5ie thinks liis talents are not sufficiently 
valued and employed bj'’ his fellow-citi- 
zens, or I’athcr because they know his 
foibles, and do not choose, to be subject 
to his caprice, talks of quittins;' cities, 
towns, and societies, and of living .in 
dens or deserts.” 

MISER, a term formerly used in re- 
ference to a ]jerson in wretchedness or 
calamity ; but now denotes a parsimo- 
nious person, or one who is covetous to 
extremity ; who denies him.self even the 
comforts of life to accumulate wealth. 
Avarice, says Saurin, may be considered 
in two different points ot light. It may 
be considered in those men, or rather 
those puldic blood-suckers, or, as the 
officers of the Roman emperor Vespa- 
sian were called, those s/iowg'-es of socie- 
ty', who, infatuated with this passion, seek 
after riches as the supreme good, deter- 
mine to acquire it by any methods, and 
consider the ways that lead to wealth, 
legal or illegal, as the only road for 
them to travel. 

Avarice, however, must be consi- 
dered in a second point of light, It not 
only consists in committing bold crimc.s, 
but in entertaining mean ideas and prac- 
tising low methods, incompatible with 
svich magnanimity as our condition 
ought to inspire. It consists not only in 
omitting to serve God, but in trying to 
associate the service of God with that 
of mammon. 

How' many forms doth avarice take 
to di.sguise itself from the man who is 
guilty of it, and who will be drenched 
in the guilt of it till the day he dies ! 
Sometiincs it is Jirudaice which re- 
qtiircs him to provide not only for his 
present wants, but for such as he may 
liaye in future. Sometimes it is chcmtij 
which recpiires him not to give society 
examples of pi'odigallty and parade. 
Sometimes it is jiarentr.l love obliging 
him to save something for his children. 
Sometimes it is circiuiisjiection, which 
requires him not to supply people who 
make an ill use of what they get. Some- 
times it is necessity, which. ol)liges him 
to repel artiiice by artifice. Sometimes 
it is conscience, which convinces him, 
good man, that he hath already exceed- 
ed in compassion and alms-giving, and 
done too much. Sometimes It is equity, 
for justice requires that evciy one 
should eJijoy the f5’uit of his own la- 
bours, and those of his ancestors. Such, 
alas .' are the awful pretexts and subter- 
fitges of the misei*. Sauri?i’s Ser. vol. v. 
ser. 12. See Avarice, Covetous- 
ness. 

MISERY, such a state of wretch- 
cdnc.ss, unhappiness, or calamity, as 


renders a pei’son an object of comnas- 
sion. ‘ 

^ MISCHNA, or Misna (from njiy 
iteravit,)iy part of the Jewish Talmud! 

^ I he Mischna contains the text ; and 
tne Gemara, which is the second part 
of the Talmud, contains the commenta- 
ries : so that the Gemara is, 'as it were 
a glossary on the Mischna. ’ 

_ The Mischna consists of various tra- 
ditions of the Jews, and of explanations 
of several passages of Sevipture : these 
traditions serving a,s an exjilieation of 
the written law, and supplement to it, 
are said to have been delivered to Mo- 
ses during the time of his abode on the 
Mount ; which he afterwards communi- 
cated to Aai'on,' Eleazar, and his ser- 
vant Joshua. By these they were trans- 
mitted to the- seventy elders j by them 
to the prophets, who communicated 
them to the men of the great sanhc'- 
drim, from whom the wise men of Je- 
rhsaleiri and Babylon received them. 
According to Prideaux’s account, they 
passed tyom Jeremiah to Baruch, from 
him to Ezra, and from Ezra to the men 
of the gi-eat synagogue, the last of whom' 
vfas Simon the Just, who delivered 
them to Antigonus of Socho .- and from 
him they came down in regular suc- 
cession to Simeon, who took our Saviour 
in his arms ; to Gamaliel, at whose feet' 
Paul was educated ; and last of all, to 
Rabbi Judah the Holy, who committed 
them to writing in the Mischna. But 
Dr. Prideaux, rejecting the Jewish fic- 
tion, observes, that after the death of 
Simon' the Just, about 299 years before 
Christ, tlie MischnicaP doctors arose, 
who by their comments and conclusions 
added to the number of those traditions 
which had been received and allowed 
by Ezra and the men of the great syna- 
gogue ; so that towards the middle of 
tlie second century after Christ, imder 
the cmjjire of Antoninus Pius, it was 
found necessary to commit these tradi- 
tions to writing; more esjiecially as 
their country had considerably suffered 
under Adrian, and many of their schools 
had been di.ssolved, and their learned 
men cut off; and therefore the usual 
method of preserving their traditions 
had failed. Rabbi Judah on this occa- 
sion being rector of the school of Tibe- 
rias, and president of the sanhedrim in 
that place, undertook the work, and 
compiled it in six books, each consisting 
of several tracts, which altogether make 
up the number of sixty-three. Frid. 
Connex. vol. ii. p. 468, &c. ed. 9. This- 
learned author computes, that the 
Mischna was composed about the 150th 
year of our Lord; but Dr. Lightfoot 
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■'.vs that the Rabbi Judah compiled the I 
\ii. 5 chna about the year of Christ 190, in ■ 
die latter end of the reign of Commo- I 
lus ; or, as some compute, in the year of I 
Christ d20. Dr. Lardner is of opinion j 
'.hat this work could not have been | 
hiii.shed before the year 190, or later. | 
Collection of Jewish and Heathen Tes~ • 
timonies, vol. i. p. 178. Thus the l>ook | 
c.alled the Mischna was fomied ; a book 
which tlie Jews have generally re- ' 
ceived with the greatest veneration. , 
The original has been published with a | 
Latin translation by Surenhusius, with 
notes of his own and others from the I 
learned Maimonides, See. in six vols. fol. 
Amster. A. D. 1698 — 1703. See Tal- 
JiuD. It is written 'in a much purer 
style, and is not near so full of dreams 
and visions as the Gemara. 

MISREPRESENTATION, the act 
of wilfully representing a thing other- 
wise than it is. “ This,” as an elegant 
writer observes, “ is one of the greatest 
mischiefs of conversation. Self-love is 
continually at work to give to all we say 
a bias in our own favour. How often in 
society, otherwise re.spectable,' are we 
pained with narrations in which preju- 
dice warps, and self-love blinds! — Plow 
often do we see that withholding part of 
a truth answ’ers the worst ends of a 
falsehood ! How often regret the unfair 
turn given to a cause, by placing a senti- 
ment in one point of view, which the 
speaker had used in another I the letter 
of truth preserved, where its spirit is 
violated I a superstitious exactness scru- 
pulously maintained in the under parts 
of a detail, in order to impress such an 
idea of integi'ity as shall gain credit for 
the misrejiresentcr, while he is design- 
edly mistaking the leading principle I 
How may we observe a new character i 
given to a fact by a different look, tone, j 
or emphasis, which alters it as much as ! 
words could have done I the false im- 
pi’ession of a sermon conveyed, when 
we do not like the preacher, or when 
through him we wish to make religion 
itself ridiculous I the care to avoid lite- 
ral untruths, while the mischief is bet- 
ter efferted by the unfair quotation of a 
passage divested of its context! the 
bringing together detached portions of a 
subject, and making those parts ludi- 
crous, when connected, which were se- 
rious in their distinct position ! the in- 
sidious use made of a sentiment by re- 
presenting it as the opinion of him who 
Iiad onlj^ brought it forward 'in order to 
ex;pose it ! the relating opinions which 
liad merely been put hypothetically, as 
if they were the avowed principles of 
him -we would discredit ! that subtle 


falsehood v/hich is so made to incorpo- 
rate with a certain quantity of trutli, 
that the most skilful moral chemist 
cannot analyze or separate them ! for a 
good misrepresenter knows that a suc- 
cessful lie must have a certain infusion 
of tnith, or it will not go down. And 
this amalgamation is the te.st of his 
skill ; as too much truth would defeat 
the end of his mischief, and too little 
would destroy the belief of the hearer 
All that indefinable ambiguity and equi- 
vocation ; all that prudent deceit, which 
is rather implied than expressed ; those 
more delicate artifices of the school of 
Loyala and of Chesterfield, which al- 
low us, when we dare not deny a truth, 
yet so to disguise and discolour it, that 
the truth we I'elate shall not resemble 
the truth we heard ; these, and all the 
thousand shades of simulation aud dis- 
simulation, will be carefully guarded 
against in the , conversation of vigilant 
Christians .” — Miss H. More on Educ. 
vol. ii. p. 91. 

MISSAL, the R^omish mass-book, 
containing the several masses to be said 
on particular days. It is derived from 
the Latin word missa, which in tlie an- 
cient Christian church signified every 
part of divine service. 

MISSION, a power or commission 
to preach tlie Gospel. Thus Jesus 
Christ gave his disciples their- mission, 
when he said, “ go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” See next article. 

MISSION, an establishment of peo- 
ple zealous for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls, who go and ]) reach 
the Gospel in remote counti'ics, and 
among infidels. No man possessed of 
the least degree of feeling or compas- 
sion for the human race can deny the 
necessity and utility of Christian mis- 
sions. Whoever considers that the ma- 
jor part of the world is enveloped in the 
grossest darkness, bound with the chains 
of savage barbarity, and immersed in 
the awtul chaos of brutal ignorance, 
must, if he be not destitute of every 
princijile of religion and humanity, con- 
cur with the design and applaiid the 
principles of those who engage in so be- 
nevolent a work. We shall not, how- 
ever, in this place, enter into a defence 
of missions, but shall present the reader 
with a short view of those that have 
been established. 

In the sixteenth century, the Eomish 
church particularly exerted herself for 
the propagation or tlreir religion. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards pretend to 
have done mighty exploits in the spread 
I of the Christian faith in Asia, Africa, 
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and America; but^ -wben -we consider 
the superstitions they imposed on some, 
and the dreadful cruelties they inflicted 
on others, it more than counterbalances 
any eoo'd that was done. For a time, 
the. Dominicans, Franciscans, and other 
religious orders, were very zealous in 
the conversion of the. heathen ; but the 
Jesuits outdid them all in their attempts 
in the conversion of African; Asian, and 
American infidels. Xavier spread some 
hints of the Romish religion through the 
Portuguese settlements in the East In- 
dies, through most of the Indian conti- 
nent, and of Ceylon. In 1549 he sailed 
to Japan, and laid the foundation of 
a church there, which at one -time 
was said to have consisted of about 
600,000 Christians. After hiih, others 
penetrated into China, and founded a 
church which continued about 170 years. 
About 1580, others peneti’ated into* Chili 
and Peni, in South America, ‘and con- 
verted the natives. Others bestirred 
themselves to convert the Greeks, Nes- 
torians, Monophysites, Abyssinians, the 
Egyptian Copts. “ It is, however,” as 
one observes, “ a matter 'of doubt whe- 
ther the disciples of a Xavier, or the con- 
verts of a Loyola and Dominic, with 
their partisans of the Romish church, 
should be admitted among the number 
of Christians, or their labours be thought 
to have contributed to the promotion or 
to the hindrance of the ' religion of 
Christ. Certain it is, that the methods 
these men pursue'd tended much more 
to make disciples to themselves and 
the pontills of Rome, than to form the 
mind to the reception of evangelical 
b’uth.” With ardent zeal, however, and 
unwearied industry, these, apostles la- 
boured in this work. In 1622 we find 
the pope established a congregation of 
rardmals, de Jirojiaganda Jide, and en- 
dowed it with ample ■ revenues, and 
every thing which could forward the 
missions was liberally supplied. In 1627, 
also, Urban added the college for the 
fivojia^ation of the faith; in which mis- 
sionaries were taught the languages of 
the countries to which they were to be 
sent. France copied the example of 
Rome, and formed an establishment for 
the same purposes. The Jesuits claiin- 
etl the first rank, as due to their zeal, 
learning, and devotedness to the holy 
see. The Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
others, disputed tlie palm with them. 
The new world and the Asiatic I’egions 
were the chief field of their labours. 
They penetrated .into the uncultivated 
recesses of America. They visited the 
untried regions of Siam, Tonquin, and 
Cochm China. They entered the' vast j 


empire of China itself, and numb or,, vi 
millions among their converts. Thev 
dared affront the dangers of the t\-r.t;;- 
nical government of Japan. In 'Indii. 
they assumed the garb and austericie-. 
of the Brahmins, and boasted on tin- 
coasts of Malabar of a thousand ctn- 
verts baptized- in pne year by a single 
missionary. Their sufl'eniigs however, 
were very gi’eat, and in China micl J.i- 
pan they were exposed to the most 
dreadful persecutions, and many thou- 
sands were cut off, with, at last, a final 
expulsion from the empires. In Africa, 
the Capuchins tvei’e chiefly employed, 
though it does not. appear that tliey 
had any considerable success. And in 
America their laborious exertions Have 
had but little influence, we fear to pro 
mote the real conversion of the natives 
to the truth. 

In the year 1621, the Dutch opened 
a church in the city of Batavia, and 
from hence ministers were -sent to Am- 
bo 3 ma. At Leydon, ministers and assis- 
tants were educated for the purpose of 
missions under the famous Walaius, ana 
sent into the East, where thousands em- 
braced the Christian religion at For- 
mosa, Columba, Java, Malabar, See. and 
though the work declined in some 
places, yet there are still churches in 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Ambo 3 ma, See. 

About 1705, Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark, applied to the university of Halle, 
in German 3 '-, for missionai-les to preach 
the Gospel on tlie coast of Malabar, in 
the Eastindifes; and Messrs. Ziegcnbalg 
and Plutsche were the first employed 
on this important mission; to them 
others were soon added, who laboured 
with considerable success. It is said 
that upv/ards of 18,000 Gentoos have 
been brought to the profession of Chris- 
tianity. 

A great work has been carried on 
among the Indian nations in A^orth 
America. One of the first qnd most 
eminent instruments in this work was 
the excellent Mr. Elliott, commonly 
called the Indian apostle, who, frorh 
the time of his going to New England, 
in 1631, to his' death, in 1690, devoted 
himself to this great work by Ins lips 
and pen, translating the Bible and other 
books into the natic dialect. Some years 
after this, Thomas Mahew, esq. gover- 
nor and patentee of the islands of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and some neighboui’ing 
islands, gi-eatly exerted himself in the 
attempt to convert the Indians jn that 
par’t ox America. His son John gather- 
ed and founded an Indian church, which, 
after his death, not being able to pay a 
minister, the old gentleman hiniself, ai 
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-=--cntv years of age, became their in- among the Bafitists, called, “The Pai 
o-ructor for more than twenty^ years, ticular Baptist Society for propagating 
'lid his gi-anclson and gi-eat grandson the Gospel' among the Heathen;” un- 
borh succeeded him in the same work, der the auspices of which missionaries 
i\Ir b. Brainard was also a truly pious v/ere sent to India, and favourable ac- 
micl successful missionary among the' counts of their success have been re- 
Su-Qiiehaiiiiah and Delaware Indians, ceived. Weleani, with pleasure, that 
kis inunial contains instances of very through their indefiitigable industry, the 
c;:traordinarv conversions. Hew Testament, and part ot the Bible 

But the Moravians have exceeded have been translated and printed in the 
all in their missionary exertions. They i Bengalee; and that parts of the Scrip- 
various missions i and, by their ij tures ha\ e been translated into ten of 
iierscvering zeal, it is said, iipivards of the languages spoken in the East. See 
23 000 of the most destitute of mankind. Periodical Accounts of this society. 


in dillercnt regions of the earth, have ' 
been brought to the knowledge of the i 
ti-utli. Vast numbers in the Danish | 


In the year 1795, The London Mis^ 
sionary Society was fomied. — This is 
not confined to one body of people, but 


islands of St. Thomas, St. Jau, and St. 1 consists of Episcopalians, Preslwterians, 
Croix, and the English islands of Ja- i Seceders, Methodists, and Indepen- 
niaica,' Antigua, Nevis, Barbadoes, St. dents, who hold an annual meeting in 
Kitts, and Tobago, have by their minis- ! London in May. As the state of this so- 
try been called to worship ‘God in spirit | ciety is before the public, it would be 
and in truth. In the inhospitable climes : unnecessary here to enlarge ; suffice it 
of Greenland and Labrador they have ' to say, that it is now on the most p'ei-- 
met with wonderful success, after un- , ir.ancnt and respectable footing. “ It 
dergoing the most astonishing dangers' has assumed consistency and order; it 
and difficulties. The Arrowack Indians, 1 combines integrity of character, forti- 
aiid the negroes of Surinam and Ber- ! tiide of mind, and fixedness of resolu- 
bice, hai'e been collected into bodies of |i tion, with a continued progression of ef- 
faithful people by them. Canada and; fort for the exalted ‘purpose of present- 
the United States ,of North America, | ing the doctrines of the blessed Gospel 
have, by their instrumentalitv, afibrded to the acceptance of the perishing hea- 
happy evidences of the power of the then, and of exhibiting an uncorrupt 
Gosp’el. Even those esteemed the last example of their tendencies and effects 
of human beings, for brutishness and in their own characters and conduct.” 
ignorance, the Hottentots, have been Besides the above-mentioned societies, 
formed into their societies; and up- j others have been formed of less note. In 
wards of seven hundred arc said to be ■ 1699, a society was instituted in England 
worshipping God at Bavian’s iov promotnig' Christian Knoroledge. It\ 

near the Cape of Good Hope.^ We j 1701, another was formed for the pro- 
might also mention their effoi'ts to illu- i pagation of the Gosjiel in foreign parts. 
mine the distant East, the coast of' in Scotland, about the year 1700, a so- 
Coromandel, and the Nicobar islands;! ciety was instituted for the 
their attempts to penetrate into Abys- of Christian Knowledge. some 
sinia, to carry the Gospel to Persia and clergymen of the established church 
Egypt, and to ascend the mountains of! have formed one among themselves. 
Caucasus. In'fact, where shall we find | Societies for spreading the Gospel also 
the men svho have lalioured as these j have been instituted in various other 
have I Their invincible patience, their ]| places. From the Avhole, it seems evi- 
wcll-regulated zeal, their self-denial, H dent that the light and knowledge of the 
their constant prudence, deserve the I glorious Gospel will be more diffused 
meed of highest approbation. Nor are ' than ever throughout the earth. And 
they svearied in so honourr.ble a ser- 1 who is there that has any concern for 
vice; for they have numerous mission- 1 the souls of men, any love for troth and 
aries stdl emjjloyed in different parts of ! i-cligion, but what must rejoice at the 
the v/oi-ld. .rfee Moravians. formation, number, and success of those 

Good has been also done by the Wes- institutions, vdiich have not the mere 
leyan Methodists, who are certainly not temporal concerns of men, but their 
the least in missionary work. They have everlasting welfare as their object ? My . 
several missionaries in the British do- heart overflows wdth joy, and mine e)'e.s 
minions in America and in the West with tears, when I consider the happy 
Indies. They have some thousands of and extensive effects Avhich are likely 
members in their societies in those to take place. The untutored mind will 
pai'ts. See Methodists. receive the peaceful principles of reli- 

In 1791, a society was instituted gion and virtue ; the savage barbarian 
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■will rejoice m the copious blessings, and freedom of the human will • and intro- 
feci the benign effects of civilization ; duced.r. new kind of hypothesis to 
the ignorant idolater will be directed to move the difficulties attending the dc'- 
offer up his prayers and praises to the trines of predestination and liberty -ind 
ti-ue God, and learn the ww of salva- to reconcile the jarring opinions of Ac- 
tion through Jesus Christ. The habita- gustines, Tliomists, Semi-Pelagi-ans and 
tions of cruelty will become the abodes other contentious divines. He affirmed 
of peace and security, while ignorance that the decree of predestination to eter- 
and superstition shall give way to the nal glory was founded upon a pfev-ons 
celestial blessings of intelligence, purity, knowledge and consideration of the 
and joy. Happy men, who are em- merits of the elect; that the grace, from 
ployed as instruments in this cause: whose opei-ation these merits are de- 
who forego your personal comforts, re- rived, is not efficacious by its own intrin- 
liiKjuish your native countrj^ and voliin- sic power onl)', but also by the consent 
tardy devote yourselves to the most no- of our own will, and because it is admi- 
ble and honourable of services ! Peace nistered in those circumstances in which 
and prosperity be with you ! Miller's the Deity, by that branch of his know- 
Histanj oj the Proliagation of Christ ; ledge which is called sdenJia vieclui 
Kcjwett's ditto : Gillies’s Historical Col- foresees that it will be efficacious. The 
lecti 07 i ; Carei/s Emmmj resliecting kind of jirescicnce, denominated in the 
Missions; Lgskicll's History of the Mo- schools scicyitia media, is that foreknow- 
ravian tHissiojis ; Crantz’s Histoinj of ledge of future contingents that arises 
Greenland ; Horne’s Letters on Mis- from an acquaintance with the nature 
sions; Sci-mons and Rejwrts of the Lon- and faculties of rational beings, of the 
don Missionuru Societa. circumstances in which they shall be 

AIODERA'l ION, the state of keep- placed, of the objects that shall be pre- 
nig a due moan between extremes: seated to them, and of the influence 
calmness, temperance, or equanimity, which, their circumstances and objects 
It is sometimes used with reference to must have on their actions, 
our opinions, Rom. xii. 3. Init in general htONARCHIANS,' the same as the 
it respects our conduct in that state Patripassians ; which see. 
which conies under the description of MONASTERY, a convent or house 
ease oi* prosperity ; and ought to take built for the reception of religious ; 
place in our wishes, pursuits, expecta- whether it be abbey, priory; nunnery, 
tions, pleasures, and passions. See B/i. or the like. 

Hall on J\roderation, ser. 16; Blair’s Monasterv is only properly applied to 
Srnnons, \'ol. iii. ser. 12 ; I’ojtlady’s the houses of monks, mendicant friars, 
// orks, vol, iii. scr. 10, and nuns : the rest are more propcrlv 

MODESTY is sometimes used lode- called reHq-ions houses. For the origiii 
note humility, and sometimes to ex- of monasteries, see Monastic, and 
press chastity, flic Greek word Kocuics 11 Monk. 

modcstus, signilies Tieat or clean. _ Mo- jl The liouses belonging to the several 
desty, tiieve tore,, consists in purity of ij religious orders which obtained in Eng- 
seiitiment and manners, inclining us to |i kind and Wales, were cathedrals, col- 
ablior the least appearance ot vice and j; leges, abbeys, priories, preceptories, 
indecency, audio fear doing any thing Ij enmmandries, hospitals, fi-iaries, ' her- 
which will incur censure. An cx'ce,ss of | mitages, chantries, and free chapels. — 
luode.sty may lie called bashfulncr •' uul ; d'hese were under the direction and 
tliewantof it impertinence. Thci ' Is a I management of various officers. The 
false or vicious mode.sty, which inllu-J dissolution of hou.ses of this kind began 
enccs a man to do any tiling that is ill or .so early as the year 1312, when the 
indiscreet ; such as, tlirough fear of of- 7Vmplars were suppressed ; and in 1323,' 
fending his companions he runs into their lands, churches, advowsons, and 
their tollies or excesses ; or it is a false liberties, here in England, were given, 
modesty wdiich ’ restrains a 'man from by 17 Edw. II. stat. 3, to the prior and 
doing what is good or laudable; such brethren of the hospital of St. John of 
as being ashamed to speak of religion, Jerusalem. In the years 1390, 1437, 
and to be seen in the exercises of piety l-M-l, 1.1.59, 1497, 1505, 1508, and 1515, 
and devotion.^ _ _ several other houses w'ere dissolved, 

MOLINIS'^rS, a sect in the Romish and their revenues settled on different 
church who follow the doctrine and .sen- colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, 
timents of the Jesuit Molina, relating to Soon after the last jieriod, cardinal 
sufficient and eflicacious gracel He Wolsey, by licence of the king and 
taught that the operations ,of di-vine pope, obtained a dissolution of above 
grace w'ore entirely consistent with the H thirty religious houses for the founding 
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>nd cMowl:’.;; 'his colleges at Oxfoi-d j pressioii of these greater houses by these 
.'ul ro's-'. ich.'^ A!i'.-al the saiiiR time a ! two aers produced a revenue to the king 
Ttill t'cis granted hv the same pope to ! of above iC0,UG0/. a year, besides a large 
■ardi.ial '\\'ulsev to suppress monaste- i sum in plate and jewels. Tlie last act 
ric''. v.'h'-re riieVe were not above six | of dissolution in this king’s reign was the 
;r-<su:- to the value of eight thousand, act of ST Hen. VIII. c. -k for dissolving 
ducats’ a rear, for endowing Windsor ' colleges, free chapels, chantries, 8cc. 
and Kiiig's College in Cambridge ; and] which act was itather enlorced by 1 
’v.'O other hulls were granted to cardi- ' Edw. I. c. 14. i’y tins act v/,ere sup- 
nals 'Woher end Campeiu-s, where there pressed 90 colleges, 110 hospitals, and 
w ere tiian twelve monks, and to an- 2,374 clunitries and fiee chapels. 1 ne 
nex tlunn to the greater monasteries; number of houses and places suppressed 
and another bull to the same cardinals from first to last, so tar as anv calcula- 
to intpiire -about abbeys to be suppres.s - 1 tions ap’iear to have been made, seems 
ed in order to lie m.ade cathedrals. Al- i to be as follows: 
thoueh nothing appears to have beenj ’ 


done'in consequence of these bulls, the Of lesser monasteries, of which 
motive Avhich induced Wolsey and many . we have the valuation, - - 374 

others to suppress these houses was the Of greater monasteries, - - 1S6 

desire of promoting learning ; and arch- Belonging to the hospitallers, - 48 

bishop Cranmer engaged in it w'ith a Colleges, - - - - , 90 

view of carrying on flie reformation. Ho.spital.s, - - , - t - 110 

There ^^:crc other causes tliat concur- Chantries and free chapels, - 2374 

red to bring on their ruin ; many of the | 

religious were loose and vicious ; the • Total, 3182 

moults were generally thought to be in j 

their hearts attached to the jmpe’s su- y Besides the friars’ houses, and those sup- 
preinacy; their revenues were not em- pressed l)y Wolsey, and many small 
ployed according to the intent of the houses of which we have no particular 
donors ; many cheats in images, feigned account. 

miracles, and counterfeit relics, had The sum total oi the clear yearly ve- 

been discovered, which brought the venue of tlie several liouse.s at the time 

monks into disgrace ; the observant of their dissolution, hf ^.'hich we have 

friars had opposed the king’s divorce any account, seems lo be as follows : 

from queen Cuthavine; and these civ- _ 

cum.stances operated, in concurrence Of the great mbnaste- 

with tlie king’s want of a supply and the ries, - f. 104,919 13 3 

people’s desire to save their money, to Of all thosix^t the lesser 

forward a motion in parliament, that, in monasteues of which 

order to support the king’s state, and wehav the valuation, 29,702 1 10 

supply his wants, all the religious houses Knights hospitallers, 

might be conferred upon the crown, head louse m Lon- ^ 

w'hich were not able to spend above don. - - 2,385 12 8 

200/. a ye-ar; and an act was passed for We Mve the valuation 

that purpose, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. By of/only 28 of their 

this act -about three hundred and eighty country, 26 9 5 

houses were dissolved, dud a revenue of Fr/' houses of which 

30,000/. or 32,000/. a year came to the itve the valuation, 751 2 0 

crown ; besides about 100,000/. in plate 

and jewels. The suppression of these Total, /. 140,784 19 2 

houses occasioned discontent, and at 

length an ojien rebellion : when this proper allowances are made for the 

ivas appeased, the king resolved to sup- I lessei monasteries and houses not in- 

press the rest of the monasteries, and ithulei in this estimate, and for the plate, 
appointed a new visitation, which c-aus-/ &c. vhich came into the hands of the 
ed the greater abbeys to be surrendered' kingjy the dissolution, and for the value 
apace : and it was enacted by 31 Heimy of money at that time, which was at 
VlII. c. 13, that all monasteries whicl least six times as much as at present, 
have been surrendered since the 4th of andalso consider that the estimate of 


igious -were loose and vicious ; the • Total, 3182 

n!:s were generally thought to be in j 

iv hearts attached to the jmpe’s su- y Besides the friars’ houses, ana those sup- 
nnacy; their revenues were not ein- pressed l)y Wolsey, and many small 
yed according to Uie intent of the houses of which we have no particular 
I'ors ; many cheats in images, feigned account. 

i-acles, and counterfeit relics, had The sum total oi the clear yearly ve- 
in discovered, which brought the venue of tlie several liouse.s at the time 
nks into dis-a-racc the observant of their dissolution, hf ^.'hich we have 


29,702 


T 2,385 12 


head louse in Lon- 
don. - - - 

W'e Mve the valuation 
of/only 28 of their 
Wises in the country, 
Fr/' ’ houses of which 
ave the valuation. 


Total, 1. 140,784 19 2 

proper allowances are made for the 
essei monasteries and houses not in- 


February, in the twenty-seventh year I the ands was generally supposed to be 
of his inaicsty’s reign, and which here- muii under the real worth, we must 


of his majesty’s reign, and which here- 
after shall be surrendered, shall /be 
vested in the king. The knights of' St. 
John of Jei’usalem were also suppressed 
by the 32d Henry VIII. c. 24. Tlie sup- 
33 


coriude their wliole revenues to have 
bee immense. 

1 does not appear that any compu- 
ta'>n hath been made of the number of 
3C 
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persons contained in the religious 
houses. ' 

Those of the lesser monas- 
teries dissolved by 27 Hen. 

VIII. were reckoned at 
about - - - - . - 10,000 

If we suppose the colleges 
and hospitals to have con- 
tained a proportionable 
number, these will make 
about - - - 5,347 

If we reckon the number in 
the greater monasteries ac- 
cording to the proportion 
of their revenues, they will 
be about 35,000 ; but as 
probably they had larger 
allowances in proportion to 
their number than those of 
the lesser monastei’ies, if 
we abate .upon that ac- 
count 5,000, they will then 
be - , - - - 30,000 

One for each chantry and' 
free chapel _ _ _ 2,374 


Total, 47,721 

But as there were probably more than 
one person, to officiate in several of the 
free chapels, and, there were othex* 
houses wliich ai't not included within 
this calculation, perhaps they may be 
computed in one general estimate at 
about 50,000. As there were pensions 
paid to almost all those of -the greater 
monasteries, the king dii'not imme- 
diately come into the full eijoyment of 
their whole revenues j hovevei', by 
means of what he did receive, he found- 
ed six new bishopi’ics, viz. hose of 
Westminstex’, (which was charireci by- 
queen Elizabeth into a deanei'j witfx 
twelve prebends and a school,) .leter- 
borough, Chestex*, Gloucestei-, Bistol, 
and Oxford. And in eight- other ',ees 
he founded deanex-ies and chapters, by 
coriverting the priors and monks 'i^to' 
deans and prebendax-ies, viz. Cantii-- 
bmy, 'V'Zinchestex', Durham, Woroesth) 
Rochester, Norwich, and Cai’lislt. 
He founded also the, colleges of (Slu-is 
Chui’ch in Oxfox’d, and Trinity in Cam- 
bridge, and, finished King’s Calege 
thex-e. He likewise founded profiksor- 
slxips of divinity, law, physic, and q the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues in botJ the 
said Universities. He gave the lluse 
of Grey Friax’s and St. BartholomW’s 
Hospital to the city of London, mI a 
perpetual pension to ,th’e poor knihts j 
of Windsoi’, and laid out great sumin 
building and fortifying many ports in^e 
channel. It is observable, upon e 


whole, that the dissolution of the'* 
housesfwas not an act of the chuici.\ 
but of the state, in the pei-iod precedipr' 
the reformation, by a king and iirirli,,- 
nient of the Roman Catholic communioii 
in, all points, except the king’s supiv- 
rnacy; to which the pope liimseU, Ir.- 
his bulls and licences, had led' the vav. 

As to the merits of these institution's, 
authors are nmclx divided. While some 
have considered them as beneticial to 
learning, pietj’’, and benevolence, others 
have thought them very injurious. MV- 
'may form some idea of them from tlie 
following remarks of Mr. Gilpin. 

He is speaking of Glastonbury Abbey, 
winch possessed the annplest revenues 
of any religions house in England. “Its 
fi-atenxity,” s-ays he, “is said to have 
consisted of five hundred established 
monks, besides nearly as many retain- 
ei’s on the abbey. Above four hundred 
childi'en_ were 'hot only educated in it, 
bixt. ehtirel}'- maintained. Strangers 
froin all parts of Europe were libei’idly 
I'cceived, classed according to their sex 
and nation, and might consider the hos- 
pitable roof under which they lodged as 
their own. Five hundx’ed ‘ travellers, 
.with their horses, have been lodged at 
once within its walls ; while the poor 
from every side of the ccuntrv, vvaiting 
the i-inging of the alms bell ; xvhen tliey 
flocked in crowds, young and old, to the 
gate, of the monastery, where thev i-e- 
ceived, evexy morning, a plcntilid'pro- 
A'ision for themselves and their faihilies : 
— all this appears gi-eat and noble. 

_ “On the other hand, when we con- 
sider five hundred persons bred up in 
indolence and lost to the com,mon- 
wealth; when we consider that these 
houses were the gx’eixt nui’sex’ies of su- 
pex’stition, bigotry, and ignorance; the 
stews of sloth, stupidity, and pei'haps 
intemperance ; when we consider that 
the education received in them had not 
the least tincture of useful leaxming, good 
mannei’s, or true religion, but tended 
i-ather to vilify and disgrace the human 
mind ; wh.en we consider that the pil- 
gx-ims and strangers who i-esorted thi- 
ther v/ei’e idle vagabonds, who got no- 
thing abroad that was equivalent to the 
occupations they left ' at home ; and 
when we consider, lastly, that indis- 
criminate alms-giving is not real cha- 
I .’it)', but an avocation from labour and 
industx')'-, checking every idea of exer- 
tion, and filliixg the mind with abject 
notions, we, are led to acquiesce in the 
fate of these foundations, and view their 
ruins,_ not only with a picturesque e}’e, 
but with mox'alandx’eligious satishiction.” 
Gil/iin’s' Observatio?is on the V/cstern 
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:^art-' 'if E/iii-land, p. 13S, 139) Biff- Christian, instances of tins kind were 
E/iil'.i Lf^'cra 'j , 2 Jli.-ii. i). S13. ') iiunu-roiis: and tli' ^ • v/hose security 

AltjIiAS'rii'. something beloiuring liad obliged cliem lf> bve scparattdy and 
no mo-iks, or the monkish life. — The apart, became attcr".-'ids united into 
iriona-tic jjiofe.ssion is a kind of civil J societies. 'We may iiiu) add, that the 
death, whjcli in all worldly matters has; mystic theology, which gahieci gi-ound 
the saxiii- eifect witli the natural death. I towards the close of the third ccniurv. 
The council of Trent, &;c. h>: sixteen | contributed to pi oduce the_ same efiect, 
vears the age at which a person may j and to drive men into soliiuile for the 
be admitted into the uionastical state. | purjioscs of devotion. 

bt. .iViithonv is tlie jici son who. in the j The monks, at least the ancient ones, 
fourth century, first instituted the nio- were distinguished into solitaries, c^sno- 
nastic life ; as bt. Pachomius, in the ! bites, and sarahites. 
same century, is said to have first set ■ The .so/kar/es arc those who live alone, 
on foot the emnobite life, i. c. regular in places remote fi-om all towns and ha- 
comniunities of religious. In a short bitations of men, as do still some of the 
time the deserts of Egypt became in- hennits. The cenohites are those who 
habited b}'’ a set of solitaries, who took luc in community with several others 
upon tliem the monastic jirofession. St. jj in tlie samediouse, and under the same 
Basil carried the monkish humour into ■ sipieriors. The .sc were strolling 
tlyc East, where lie com])osed a rule hnonks, having no fixed rule or rcsi- 
which afterwards obtained through a dcnoc. 

great part ot the \^'est. The houses of monk.s, again, were 

In the elcventli century, the monastic of 'two kinds, viz. inoiiasterles and 
discijiline was grown very remiss. St. laurte. 

Oddo fir^t bcg.tn to retrieve it in the j Tliose who are now called monks, 
nionastery of Cluiiy; that monastery, 'are ccenobites. who live together in a 
by the conditions of its erection, was!' convent or monastery, v.'hb make vows 
put under tlic immediate protection off- of living according to a certain rule es- 
the hoi}- see ; with a prohibition to all I rablKshetl by 'the founder, and wear a 
powers,' botli secular and ecclesiastical, halnt which distinguishes their order, 
to disturb the monks in tlie possession Those that ?.re endowed, or have a 
of their effects or tlie election of their fixed revenue, are mo.st jiroperly called 
abbot. In virtue hereof they' pleaded raoijlcs, monuchi; as the Cliartreux, Be- 
an cxemjition from the jurisdiction <>f ncdictines, Bernardines, &c. Tlic Men- 
the bishop, and extended this privi- dieants, or tliose that beg, as the Cupu- 
lege to all tlie liouses dependent on chins and Franciscans, ;r'' more pvo- 
Ciun}'. This made the first coiigrega- | perly called ?r// 5 -/oas and /Wvrs, though 
tion of several houses under one chief die names arc frequently confounded, 
immediately subject to the pope, so as Tlie first monks were those of St. 
to constitute one body, or as they now Anthony, ivho, towards the close of the 
call it, one religioiis order. 'Till then, fourth century, formed them into a 
eacli monastery was independent, and regnl-ar body, engaged them to Ih-e in 
Buliject to die bishop. See IVIonk. seciety vr.th'cach other, and prescribed 
IMONK anciently denoted, “ a person to them fixed rules for the direction of 
who retired from the woi-ld to give him- their conduct. These regulations, which 
self ivliolly to pod, and to live in soli- Anthony had made in Egypt, weve soon 
tude and abstinence.” The word is dc- , imroi''uxd into Palestine", and Syria by 
rived iVom the Latin vicnachiis, and ilvs di'<']Dle Hilarion. Almost about 
that from the Greek ttovaxcvj “solitary';” 1 the vur.c time, Aones, or Eugenius, 
of H7V.-I ,so/^^9, “alone.” wit' i their companions Gaddanas and 

The original of monks seems to have !A-z,-^as, instituted the monastic order 
beendiis: Tiic persecutions which at- in Mesopotamia, and the adjacent coun- 
teiided the first ages of the Gospel tries ; and their example was followed 
forced some Chri.stians to retire from with such rapid success, that" in a short 
the world, and live in deserts and jilaccs time tlie wliole east was filled with a 
most private and unfrequented, in hojies lazy' set of mortals, who abandoning all 
of finding that peace and comfort among human connexions, advantage jilea- 
bea.sts, which were denied them among suits, and concerns, wore out a l.iiiguish- 
men; aiiel this being the case of some, ing q.nd miserable existence amidst the 
’.-ery' exti-aordinai-y person.s, their ex- hardshijis of want and various kinds of 
ample gave such reputation to retire- suffering, in ord.i- to arrive at a more 
ment, that the practice was continued close and rapturous communication with 
Vr'hen the reason of its commencement God and angels. 

ceased. After the empire became From the’ East this gloomy- disposi- 
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tioit passed into the West, and first in- highest esteem ; and nothing could equal 
to Italy and its neighbouring islands ; the veniTi-ation that was paid about tii,e 
though it is uncertain, wlio transplanted close of the ninth century to such as de- 
it thither. St. Martin, the celebrated voted themselves to the sacred gloom 
bishop of Tours, erected the first mo- and indolence of a convent. 'Ffils ve- 
nasterics in Ga.ul, and recommended' neration causcdi scver;il kings and cm- 
this religious solitude with such power perors to call them to their courts, and 
and ellicacy both by his instructions to employ them in civil affairs of the 
and his example, that his funeral is said greatest moment. Their reformation 
to have been attended by no less than was attempted by Louis the Meek, but 
two thousand monks. From hence the the effect was of short duration. In the 
monastic discijiline extended gradually i eleventh century they were ejeempted 
its progress through the other provin-] by the popes from the authority cs- 
ccs and countries of Eurojie. There' tabli.shed; insomuch, that in the council 
were, besides the monks of St. Basil (c.'dl- of Lateran that was Ivld in the year 
ed in the East Colo^rri, from xa-t.-j 7 cyuv, 1215, a decree was passed, by the ad- 
“a good old man,”) and those of St. vice of Innocent III. to prevent any 
Jerome, the hermits of St. Augustine, new monastic institutions ; and several 
niuf afterwards those of St. Benedict were entirely supjiressed. In the fif- 
and St. Bernard; at length came those teenlh and sixteenth centuries, it ap- 
of St. Francis and St. lioniinic, with a iiears, from the tc.stimony of the best 
legion of other.s ; all which see under i writers, that the monks were generally 
their proper heads. j lazy, -illiterate, prolligate, and licentious 

Towards the close of the fifth centu-j epicures, whose views in lite were con- 
r)', the monks, w!in had formerly lived j lined to opulence,- idleness, and plea- 
only fur tliemsclvcs in solitary retreats, [ sure. However, the reformation had a 
and had never thought of assuming i manifest inilucnce in restraining their 
any rank among the sacerdotal order,' excesses, and rendering them more 
were now gradually distingui.ihed from circumspect and cautious in their ex- 
the populace, and endowed with such . ternal conduct. _ 

opulence and hniumralile iirivilcge.s, ; Monks are distinguished by the co- 
tliat they found tlnunselves in a condi- ; lour of their habits into black, ivhitc, 
tion to claim an eminent sUitiim among, ikc. Among the monks, some arc 
the. pillars and sui^iiorters of the Chris- . called movka of the choir, others /iro- 
tian coinmuniu*. The fame of their ll/Lsvcc/ moukt:, and others lay moriks •, 
piety and .sanctity wr.s so great, that •|'whic,h last are destined for the service 
Ijishops and pre.sbyters were often cho-l of the convent, and have neither clcri- 
sen out of their order ; and the pas.siou -1 cate iior literatuve. 
nf erecting edifices and conveut.s, ini| Cloistered pionkti are those who ac 
which the monks and holy virgins might I tually reside in the house ; in oppositioi 
serve God in the most commodious man- il to extra monks, who have benefices de 
ner, was at this time carried beyond | pending on the mona.stery. 
all bounds. However, their lirentious- 1 Monks are also distinguished into re 
ness, even in this century, v.’as become ' formed, vi\\om the civil and ecclesiasti 
a ju'overb ; and they are said to have cal authority have made masters of an 
excited the most dreadful tumults and cient converts, and put in their power 
seditious in various places. 'I'lie mo- 'to retrieve tlie ancient discipline, which 
n:u-<tic orders were at lirst under the im- had been relaxed; and ancient', who re- 
mediate jurisdiction of the bishops, from main pn the convent, to live in it ac- 
Y.'hich they were exem])ted by tiic Ho- cording to its establishment at tl^c 
man ]iontiiV about the cud of the seventh time when tliey made their vows, with- 
century ; and the monks, in return, dc- out obliging themselves to any new vc- 
volcd themselves wholly to advance the form. 

interests and to maintiiin the dignity of Anciently the monks werfc all laymen, 
the bishop of Rome. This immunity and were only disting-uished from the 
which they olitained was a fruitful rest of the imople by a peculiar habit, 
source of licentiousness and disorder, aiul an • cxtraordinaiy devotion. Not 
.tuul occasioned the greatest part of the only the monks were ])rohibited the 
vices witli which they were afterwards priesthood, but even in-iests were ex- 
so jusily charged. In the eighth cen- pressly prohibited _ from becomin.g 
tury the monastic discipline, was ex- monk.s, as ap]3Cars from the letters or 
tremely relaxed, both in the eastern St. Gregory. Pope Siricius was the fir.-,t 
and western provinces, and all efforts to who called tlicm to the clericate, on 
restore it were ineflectual. Neverthe- occasion of some great scarcit\' of jji-iesis 
less, this kind of institution was in the i that the church was then sujjposed to 
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labour under; and since that' time the 
‘ priesthood has "be’en usually uRited* to' 
the monastical profession. MhaSrit.;- 
British Monachism, or 'Manners and 
^Customs of Motiks and Mim of Bn^- 
‘ land ; Mosfteim's Ecc. Hist.' 

• MONOPHYSITES, (from juwt,-so- 
'bia, and tpaan natural a gcncrol name 
^ren to all those sectaries ih tlie Le-'' 
vant, tfho only own one natiiro in -Jesus 
Christ; and who nialntain that tlic‘ 

• vine 'and human imtiire of Jesus-. Christ 
were so united as .to' form onlj'one na- 
ture, ^'ct without any'changc^'confusion, 
or mixture of the two naturos. ' ' ' ' 
The Monofihijsites, however,’ -pro- 
perly so allied, arc • the followers of 
Severus, a' learned monk of Palestine, 
who' was created patriarch of Andoch, 
in 513, and PctnisTullensis. •' 

'Ilic Monophyrites were encouraged 
by the emperor Anastariu!^ but sup-' 
pressed Justin a'nd succeeding' cm- 

E erors. Ilowercr, this sdet was' restored 
y Jacot{ Baradxus, an obscure moiik, 
insomuch that when he died bishop of 
Edessa; 'A. O.' 588, lie left it in,a most* 
flourishing state in Svrii^ Mesopotamia,* 
.Armenia, Eg}pt,‘Nubiii, Aby.ssiiiin, and 
other enuntn'es. ‘Tlio labonons cffbits. 
of Jacob wfere' seconded in Egypt' and 
tlie adjacent, countries^ by Theodosius, 
bishop of Alexandria ;'nnd he'beciime 
’ so famousi'thnt all the.Monmhysitcs of 
the East considcied him as their second' 
paient and founder, and arc to'tliis day 
called Jacobites, in honour of their new 
chief.* 'The Monophrsifes ‘ai;e divided 
into twof sects or paitios, thd one AfiW 
can and the other Asiatic; at the head' 
of the'Jattcr is tlie patriarch of Antioch, 
who resides for ilie most part in the mo- 
nastery of St. Athanias,‘n'ear the city of 
Mc^in: the foi'mer'are under' the 
nsdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
who generally rosides at Grond' Cairo, 
ahd , ai'c sub'divided' into 'Cophts- an’d 
Abyssinians. * From tlie fifteenth cen- 
tiiiy downwards, sdl the patruirchs 
'of the Monophysites Im've Uie 
• name of Jgnatim, in order fo sh'ow that 
they- are the lineal successors ‘.of. Igna-' 
tius, who wiis bishop of- Antioch in the 
first century, and consequently the law- 
ful patriarch ’ of -Aiitiodi. In-the'se- 
ventceiilh.centuiy,'a sipall body of Mo- 
, nopnvsites, in Asia, abandoned for some 
rime th'e doctiine and iiistitutiohof their 
ancestors, and embraced the communion 
of Rome but the -African Monmfliy- 
ate% 'notwithstanding that pdveity and 
ignorance which exposed them, to the 
seductions of soplihtry.and ran, 'stood 
firm in tlieir principles,- ana made on 
obsrinate resistohec to ^the promise 


presents, and nttmpts cmpli^'cd by the 
papal niissiqnarics'to brine them under 
the Roman yokpi and in the eighteenth, 
cchtury, those of 'Asia ahd Africa have' 
persisted id'tlicir refuel to enter into 
the communion df the Romish church,' 
notwithstanding ‘the earnest entreaties 
'and. alluring oners that have been made 
from' tiirie to' time % ^hc pope’s legates^ 
to conniicr'thcir inflexible ‘constancy. ' 

' MONOTHELITES, ‘ (compounded 
■of itetat “single,” and Srtjjiaj StiUa, volo,' 
"I will,”) an ancient sect 'which ^rung 
out of the 'Eutechians;' thus called, as 
only allowing of one will in Jesus Christ. 

The opinion of the Mdnothclites had 
its rise in 9S0, and had the -.'emperor 
Hcroclius for, an adherent: it was the 
t^itic with that of the acephalous Seve- 
rians^-TIug* allowed 'of two wills in' 
'Christ, considered with 'regard to thh' 
two naturos; but'roduced them to om^ 
by reason of 'the, union of. tlie two na-. 
tiires, thinking .it absard that there 
should be two free wills in one.and flic 
same person. ITicy were condemn^ 
b}' the sixth cenenu conncil ip 680, as 
being supposed to destroy the perfection 
of 'the humanity of Jesus Christ, de- 
priving it' of will and operation. Tlieir, 
sentiments were afterwards- embraced' 
by the'Maronites. • ‘ ’ " 

‘MONTANIS'FS, a s'cet which sprung 
up about 'file year Ifl, in the. rci^ of 
'the emperor Marcus Aiirolius. ■ They 
were so called from their leader. Mon-! 
taniis, a.Phiypnn by birth: whence 
they are' sometimes, called Phrygians 
and Catafthrygidns . ' - • 

' Montam'.s, it is said, embraced Chris- 
tianity in hopes of rising.to the digni- 
,ties of the church. 'He 'protended to 
in^iration ;' and gave out that the Holy 
•Ghost had instructed him, in- severed 
points which had not been revealed to 
the apostles. -Priscilla, and Mdximilla, 
two enthusiastic women of Pliiygia, 
presently became his disciples, anti m a 
short time' lie had.a great, number of 
followers. The bishops -of Asia, b'einjg 
assembled together, condenined his 
prophecies,- and .excommunicated those 
that dispersed the'm'. , Afterwards they 
•wrote an accoiinf of>wHat had passed to 
the. western ch'urohes, -fvhere the pre- 
tended pipphecies of Montanas and -Ills 
followei’s'were'likewise condemned. 

TJie Montanists, finding themseb’es 
exposed* to the censure of the whole* 
'cliurch, foimcd a schism, and set up a 
disUnlQt' 'society under tlie dircetion of 
th(»e who called' .themsclyes iprojihets. 
— ^Montanus, in co'njuncrion with Pris- 
cilla land Maximilla, were at the head 
of 'the sect. 
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These sectaries made no alteration Horslei/s- Charj^e, 1790 ; Paley’a and 
in the creed. They only held that the Grovc'P Moral Philosoliliij; .Beattie's 
Holy Spirit made Montaniis his organ | FJomems of Moral Science ; Evans's 
for delivering' a more perfect form of Sermo/is on Christiem Temjier; Watts's 
discipline than what was delivered by Sermons on Christian Morals; Mason’s 
his apostles. They refused communion Christian Morals ; H. More's Hints, 
for ever to those who were guilty of vol. ii. p. 245" ; Gisborne’s Sermons de- 
notorious crimes, and believed that the signed to illustrate and .enforce Chris- 
bishops had no authority to reconcile tia)i Morality. 

them. They held it unlawful to fly in MORAVIANS, a sect general^ said 
time of persecution.' They condemned to have ai’isen under Nicholas Lewis, 
second marrjages, allowed the dissolu- count of Zinzendorf, a German noble- 
tion of marriage, and observed three man of the last century, and thus called 
lents. ' because the first converts to their sys- 

MOR.'VL, relating to the actions or tern were some Moravian families. Ac- 
conduct of life, or that which deter- cording to the society’s own account, 
mines an action to be good or virtuous, however, they derive their origin from 
— 2. A moral agent is a being that is the Greek churcli in the ninth centui’y, 
capable of those actions that have a when, by the instrumentality of Me- 
moral quality, and which can properly l thodius and Cyrilhis, two Greek monks, 
be denominated good or evil in a moral { the kings of Bulgaria and Moravia be- 
sense. — 3. A moral certainty is a very ing converted ' to tl\e faith, were, to- 
strong probability, and is iiscd in con- gether with their subjects, united in 
tradistinction to nuitlieinatical probabi- communion with the Greek church, 
lity. — f. 7 is tin; agreement Methodius was their first bishop, and 

of the actions of any intelligent being for tlieir use Cyrillus translated the 
with the nature, circumstances, and rela- | Scriptures into the'Sclavonian language, 
tion of things. — 5. .V moral im/tossibility I Tlie antiiJathy of the Gi'cek and Ro^ 
is a vei'y great or insuperable diiliculty ; man churches is well known, and by 
opposed to a naUiral impossibility. See I much the greater part of the Brethren 
In'aiui.itv. — 6. Moral obligation is the \ were in process of time compelled, after 
'necessity of doing or omitting any action i many struggles, to submit to the see ot 
in order to be liappv and good. See Rome. A few, liowever, adhering to 
OuLiGATiov. — 7. Moral Phitoso/thy is| the rites of their motlier chui'ch, united 
the science of manners, the knowleclge : themselves in 1170 to the Waldenses, 
of our duty and felicity. See Biulo-I and sent missionaries into many coun- 
soiMiY. — 3. Moral sense, that whereby! tries. In 15-17 tlieyv/ere c.alled i/'Vnifres 
we ]H‘rcei\ e what is good, virtuous, and , h'gis Chyisti, or Brethren of the Law of 
beautiful in actions, manners, and cha- 1 Ciirist; becau'jc, about that period, they 
racter.s; or it is a kind of satisfaction in h-ad tlirown oil' all reverence for human 
the mind arising from the contemplation compilations of the faith, professing 
of those actions of rational agents which | simply to follo'v the doctrines and pre- 
\ve call good nr virtuous: some call this cepts contained in the word of God. 
natural conscience, others intuitive per- 'I'htrc being at this time no bishops 
ception of right and wrong, &c. See in the Boiiemian church who had not 
article Sk.vsk. — 9. JMoral lave. Sec .submitted to tlie pa])al jurisdiction, three 
Law, F.viokn'ck. jjriests of, the society of United Breth- 

AIOll.-VIR'l'Y is tliat relation or pro- ren were, about the year 1-167, conse- 
jjortion which actions bear to a given crated by Stejdien, bishop of the Wal- 
rule. It is generally used in i-efereuce denses, in Austria, (see Waldknsf.s;) 
to a good life. Moralitv is distinguished aud these prelates, on their return to 
fi'om religion thus: “Religion is a stu- their own country, consecrated ten co- 
dinus conformity of our actions to the bishop.s, or co-seniors, from among the 
rdacions -in, which we stand to each rest of the presbyters. In 1523, the 
other in civil societ}'. Morality compre- United Bi'ethren commenced a friendly 
heads only a part of i-eligion ; but I'eli- j correspondence, first with Luther, and 
gion comprehends the wliole of morali- afterwards with Calvin and other lead- 
ty. Moralitv finds :dl her motives here ers among the reformers. A persecu- 
below ; religion fetches all her motives tion, which was brought upon them on 
from above. The highest principle in this account, and some religious disputes 
morals is a iust regard to the rights of which took place among themselves, 
men ; the first jjrinciple in religion is threatened for a while the society with 
the love of God.” 'fhe various duties ruin; but the disputes were, in 1570, 
of morality arc considered in their re- put an end to by a synod, which decreed 
spective places in this work. See Bishop that differences about non-essentials 
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:,!iouid not c'xsiroy their union ; and the i| 
non mention ceust-d in 1575, 'lOhen the 
United Brethren obtained an Jdict for 
the iniblic enercise oi their rcliijion. 
Tiiia toleration was renewed in 1609, 
and liljcrty granted them to erect new 
churchc'^. ' l5ut a civil war, which, in j 
1G12, broke oat in Bohemia, and a vi^ ! 
lent ncrsecution v/hich Ibllov.'ed :: in ! 
1621,' occasioned tlie dispersion of their 
ministers, and bvousjht great distress 
u] 5 cn the Brethren in general. Some 
of them hed to England, others to 
Saxonv and Brandenburg ; whilst many, 
overcome by the severity of the perse- 
cution, contormed to the rites of the 
church of Rome. One colony of these, 
wlio retained in purity their original 
principles and practice, was, in 1722, 
conducted by a brother, named Chris- 
tian David, from Fulneck, in Moravia, 
to Upper Lusatia, tvhere they put 
tlifmsel\'es under the protection of Ni- 
cholas Lewis, --count of Zinzendorf, and 
built a village on his estate at the foot 
of a hill, called Hutberg, or Watch 
Hill. The count, who, soon after their 
arrival, removed from Dresden to his 
estate in the country, showed every 
mark of kindness to the poor emigrants ; 
but being a zealous member of the 
cliurch established by law, he endea- 
voured for some time to prevail upon 
them to unite themselves with it, by 
adopting the Lutheran faitjr and disci- 
pline. This they declined; and the 
count, on a more minute inguii’y into 
their ancient history' and distinguishing 
tenets, not only desisted from his first 
purpose, but became himself a convert 
to the faith and discipline of the United 
Brethren. 

The synod which, in 1570, put an end 
to the disputes which tlien tore the 
church of the Brethren into factions, 
had considered as non-essentials the 
distinguishing tenets of their own society, 
of the Lutherans, and of the Calvinists. 
Ill consequence of this, many of the re- 
fornlers of both these sects had follow- 
ed the Brethren to Herrnhut, alid been 
received by them into communion ; but 
not being endued with the peaceable 
^lirit of the church which they had 
joined, they started disputes among 
themselves, which threatened tlie de- 
struction of the whole estalilishment. 
By the indefatigable exertions of count 
Zinzendorf these disputes were allaved ; 
and statutes being, in 1727, drawn up 
and agreed to for the regulation both of 
the internal and of the external con- 
cerns of thy congregation, brotherly 
love and union was again e.stablished ; 
and no schism whatever, in pobit of 


I doctrine, has since iihat period disturbed 
the church of the United Brethren. 

In 1735, the count, %vho, under God, 
had been the instrument of renewing 
the Brethren’s church, ivas consecrated 
one of their bishops, having the year 
before been examined and received" into 
the clerical order by the Theological 
Faculty of Tubingen. Dr. Potter, then 
archbishop of Canterbuiy, congratula- 
ted him upon this event, and promised 
his assistance to a church of confessors, 
of whom he' wrote in terms of the 
highest respect, for their having main- 
tamed the pure and piimitive faith and 
discipline in the midst of the most te- 
dious and cruel persecutions. That his 
Grace, who had studied the various 
controversies about church-government 
with uncommon success, admitted the 
Moravian episcopal succession, we 
know from the most unquestionable au- 
thority ; for he communicated his senti- 
ments on the subject to Dr. Seeker, 
wl'ile bishop of O.xford. In conformity 
with these sentiments of tlie arch-bi- 
shop, wc are assured that the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, after mature in- 
vestigation, acknowledged the Unitas 
Frairum to be a Protestant episcopal 
church; and in 1794 an act was cer- 
tainly passed in their favour. 

This sect, like many others, has been 
shamefully misrepresented, and things 
laid to their charge of which they never 
were guilty. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that some of their converts 
having pre\ iously imbibed extravagant 
notions, propagated them' with zeal 
among their new friends in a phraseo- 
logy extremely reprehensible ; and that 
count Zinzendorf himself sometimes 
adopted the very improper language of 
tliose fanatics, Avhom he Avished to re- 
claim from their errorsi to the sober- 
ness of truth ; but much of the extrava- 
gance and absurdity whioli has been 
attributed to the count is not to' be 
charged to him, but to those persons 
wlio, writing his extempore sermons in 
short hand, printed and published them 
Avithout his knoAvledge or consent. 

This eminent benefactor to the United 
Bi'ethren died in 1760, and it is Avith 
reason that .they honour his memory as 
having been the instrument by which 
God restored and buih up tlieir church. 
But they do not regard him as their 
head, nor take his Avritings, iior the 
Avritings of any other man, as the stand- 
ard of tlmir doctrines, Avhich they pro- 
fess to dei’hc immediately from the 
Avord of God. 

It has been already observed, that the 
church of the United Brethren is epis- 
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copal ; bnt though they consider episco- I 
pal ordination as necessary to quality the 
sei'vants of the- church for their respec- 
tive functions, they^ allow to their bi- 
shops no elevation' of rank or pre-emi- 
nent authority; their cliurch hating 
from its first establishment been go- 
verned by synods, consisting of deputies 
from all the congregations, and by other 
subordinate bodies, which they call Con- 
ferences. The synods, whicli are ge- 
nerally held once in se'ven years, are 
called together by the 'elders who were 
in the former synod appointed to super- 
intend' the whole unity. In the first sit- 
ting a president is choseii, and these el- 
ders lay down their office ; but the)’- do 
not withdraw from the assembly; for 
they, together with all bishops, scniorcs 
civiles, or lay elders, and those ministers 
who have the general care or inspection 
of several congregations in one province, 
have seats in the synod without any par- 
ticular election. The other members 
are, one or more deputies sent by each 
congregation, and such ministers or mis- 
sionaries as are particularly called to 
attend. 'VVomen, approved by the con- 
gregations are also admitted as hear- 
ers, and are called upon to give their 
advice in what relates to the ministe- 
lial labour among their sex ; but they 
have no decisive vote in the synod. The 
votes of ’ all the other members ai’e 
equal. 

In questions of importance, or of| 
which the consequences cannot be fore- 
,seen, neither the majority of votes nor 
the unanimous consent of a'll present can 
decide ; but recourse is had to the lot. 
For adopting -this unusual mode of de- 
ciding in ecclesiastical afiairs, the Breth- 
ren allege as reasons the practices of 
the ancient Jews and the apostles ; the 
insuffibieilcy of the human understanding 
amidst the best and ]nirest intentions to 
decide for itself in what concerns the 
administration of Christ’s Kingdom; and 
their own confident reliance on the 
comfortal)le. promises that the Lord Je- 
sus will approve himself the head and 
iniler of his church. The lot is never 
made use of but after mature delibera- 
tion and fervent prayer; nor 'is any 
thing submitted to its decision Avhich 
does not, after being thoroughly weigh- 
ed, appear to the assembly eligible in 
itself. 

In every synod the inward and out- 
ward state of the uiiity, and the con- 
cerns of the congregations and missions, 
are taken into consideration. If errors 
in doctrine qr deviations in' ‘practice 
have crept in, the synod endeavours not 
only to remove them, but, by salutary 


regulations, to_ prevent them for the fu- 
tui*e. Ir considers how many bishops 
are to Ive consecrated to fill up the va- 
cancies occasioned by death ; and everv 
member of the synod 'gives his vote fo'r 
such of the clergy as he. thinks best 
qualified. Those who have the ma- 
jority of votes are taken into the lot, and 
they who are approved are cqnsecrated 
accordin.gl)'^ ; but, by consecration, they 
are- vested with no superiority over 
their brethren, since it behoves him 
who is the greatest to be the servant of 
all. 

Towards the conclusion of every sy- 
nod a -kind of executive board is chosen, 
and called The Elders' Conference of the 
Unity. present it consists of thir- 
teen elders, and is divided into four com- 
mittees, or departments. — 1. The Mis- 
sions' department, which superintends 
all the concerns of the missions into 
Heathen countries. — 2. The Hel][iers' 
department, which watches over the 
purity of doctrine, and the moral con- 
duct of the different congregations. — 3. 
The Sei-vants' department, to which the 
economical concerns of the Unity are 
committed. — !•’. The Overseers' depart- 
ment, of which, the business is to see 
that the constitution 'and discipline of 
the brethren be every, where main- 
tained. No resolution, however, of any 
of these departments has the smallest 
force till it be laid before the assembly 
of the whole Elders' Conference, and 
have the approbation of that body. The 
powers of the Elders' Conference are, 
indeed, very extensive : beside^ the ge- 
neral care which it is commissioned by 
the synods to take of all the congrega- 
tions and missions, it appoints and re- 
moves every servant in the Unity, as 
circumstances may require ; authorizes 
the bishops to ordain presbyters' or dea- 
cons, and to consecrate other bishojis; 
and, in a word, tliough it cannot abro- 
gate any of tlie constitutions of tlie sy- 
nod, or enact new ones itself/ it is pos- 
sessed of the supreme executive power 
over the whole body of the United 
Brethren. 

’ .Besides this general Conference ofEl- 
ders, which superintends the affairs of 
the whole Unity, there is another Con- 
ference of elders belonging to each con- 
gregation, which directs its affairs, and 
to which the bishops and all other mi- 
nisters, as well as the lay members of 
the congregation, are subject. This 
body, which is called the Elders' Con- 
ference of the Congregations, consists, 1. 
Of the Mi7dstei\B.s president, to whom 
the ordinaiy care of the congregation is 
committed, except when it is very nu- 
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r4it:rous, a;ul then the general infpcctinn' 
ni it is intrusted to a separate -person, ■ 
called the Corr^yc^ution J-JclIicA — ^2. Of. 
the jritrdfT!, \!'hoHe office it is to super- 1 
intend ; with the aid of hi.s council, all ; 
outward concerns of the congregation, i 
and to a.s.si.-iL every individual with his 
advice. — ,j. Of Married PeJr, vf no 
care particularly for the spiritual wel - 1 
fare of the married people. — f. Of a' 
Single Clergyman, to wltose care the, 
young men are more particularly com-| 
mitted. — And, 5. Of those fro/umwliol 
assist in caring for the spiritual andj 
temporal v.'clfaVe of their own sex, and | 
wlio in this conference have equal votes 
■with the men. As the Jilders' Confer- 
ence of each Congregation is answerable 
for its proceedings Elders’ Confer- 
ence of the Unity, visitations from the 
latter to the former are held from time 
to time, that the affairs of each congre- 
gation, and the conduct of its imme- 
diate governoits, may be intimately 
known to the supreme executive go- 
vernment of the whole church. 

In their opinion, episcopal consecra- 
tion does not confer any foower to pre- 
side over one or more congregations; 
and a bishop can-discharge no office but 
by the aj)pointmcnt of a synod, or of the 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity. Pres- 
l)yters among them can. perform every 
function of the bishop, except ordination. 
Deacons ' are assistants to' the Presby- 
ters, much' in the same v/ay as in the 
Church of England; and in thc'Ereth- 
ren’.s churches, deaconesses are retain- 
ed for the purpose of privately admon- 
ishing their own sex, and visiting them 
in their sickness ; Init though they are 
solemnly blessed to this office, they ai e 
not pei’mitlcd to teach in public, and far 
less to administer the sacraments. They 
have likewise seniores civilds, or laj'’ el- 
ders, in contradistinction to spiritual 
elders, or bishops, who ai;c appointed to 
watch over l;he constitution and disci- 
pline of the Unity of tlie Brethren, over 
the observance of the laws of the coun- 
try in which congregations or missions 
are established, and over the privileges 
granted to the Brethren by the govern- 
ments under which they' live. I’hey 
have economies, ,or choir houses, where 
they live together in community : the 
angle men and single women, widows 
and Avidowers, • apart, each under the 
superintendence of elderly persons of 
their own class. In these houses every 
person who is able, and has not an in- 
dependent support, labours in their own 
occupation, and contributes a stipulated 
sum for their maintenance. Their chil- 
dren are educated Avith peculiar care ; 


their subjectipn to their superiors and 
elders is singular, and appeal’s parti- 
cularly striking- in their inissions and 
niarriaircs. In the former, those Avho 
have offered themselves on the service, 
and are apiiroved as candidates, wait 
their .several calls, referring them.selves 
entirely to the decision of the lot ; and, 
it is said, never hesitate when that hath 
decided the jilace.of their destination 
(See aboAm.) In marriage, the\- may 
only foi'm a connexion Avitli those of 
their OAvn comm'union. The brother 
who marries out of the congregations is 
immediately cut off from church felloAv- 
ship. Sometimes a sister, by express 
licence Uora the Elders’ Conference, is 
permitted to marry a person of approved 
piety in another communion, yet still to 
join in their church ordinances as be- 
fore. A brother may rnakehi.sown choice 
of a partner in the society ; but as all in- 
tercourse between the different sexes is 
carcfullv avoided, very feAv opportuni- 
ties of forming particular attachments 
are found, and they usually rather refer 
their choice to-the church than decide 
for themselves. And as the lot must be 
cast to sanction their union, . each re- 
ceives his partner as a divine appoint-, 
ment; and, lioAvever s'..range this me- 
thod may appear to tliose^who cun.sult 
only their passions or iheir interest, it 
is observable, that no Avhere fcAver un- 
happy mari’iages are found than among 
the wethren. But Avhat characterises 
the iVloravian.s most, and holds them up 
to the attention of others, is their niis- 
sionary zeal. In -this they are superior, 
to any other body of people in the Avorld. 

Their missionaries,” as one observes,, 
“are all of them' volunteers; for it is 
an inviolable n'.a.zim with them to per-, 
snade no man to engage in missions. 
'1 hey are ail of one mind as to the doc- 
trines they t^ach, and seldom make an 
attempt Avhere there are not half a 
dozen of them in the mission. Their 
zeal is calin, steady, persevering. They 
Avould reform the Avorld, but are care- 
ful hoAV they quarrel with it. They car- 
ry tlieir point by address, and the in- 
sinuations of modesty and mildness, 
Avhich commend them to all men, and 
ghm offence to none. The h-abits of si- 
lence, quietness, and decent reserve, 
mark their character. If any of their 
missionaries are carried off by sickness 
or casualtjq men of the same stamp are 
ready to supply their place.”_ 

As they stand first on the list of those 
who have engaaed in missionai’y ex- 
cnions, Ave shall here insert a farther 
account of them and their missions, Avith 
Avhich I have been favoured by a most 
3'D 
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respectable clergyman of their denomi- 
nation : “ When brethren or sisters find 
themselves disposed to serve God among 
the heathen, they communicate their 
wishes and views to the comniiitee ap- 
pointed by the synods of tlie brethren to 
superintend the missions, in a confiden- 
tial letter. If on particular hiquiry into 
their circumstances and connexions no 
Objection is found, they ai-e considered 
as candidates. As to mental qualifica- 
tions, much erudition is not required by 
tlie brethren. To be well. versed in the 
iacred Scriptures, and to have an ex- 
pei’imcntal knowledge of the truths they 
contain, is judged indispensably ne- 
cessary. And it has been found by ex- 
perience, that a good understanding 
joined to a friendly disposition, and, 
above all, a heart filled with the love of 
God, are the best and the only essential 
qualifications of a missionary. Nor are 
in general the habits of a student so well 
calculated to form his body for a labo- 
rious life as chose of a mechanic. Yet 
men of learning are not excluded, and 
their gifts have been made useful in va- 
rious ways. When vacancies occur, or 
new missions are to be begun, the list 
of candidates is examined ; and those 
who appear suitable are called upon, 
and accept or decline the call as they 
rind themselves disposed.” < 

“ The following are the names of the 
settlements of the United Brethren in 
heathen countries. 

“ Begun in 1^32, in the Danish West 
India Islands. In St. Thomas; New 
Ferrnhut, Nisky. In St. Croix; Fried- 
ensberg, Friedensthal. In St. Jan; 
Bethany, Emmaus. — In 1733: InGrcm- 
iand ; New Herrnhut, Litchenfcls 
Lichtenau. — 1734 : Ti J'orth America ; 
Fail-field, in Upper Canada, Goshen on 
tli^e river Muskingum. — In 1736 ; At the 
Cajie of Good Hojie; Bavians Kloof 
(renewed in 1792.) — In 1738 ; In South 
America ; among the negro slaves at 
Paramaribo and Sommelsdyk among 
the free negroes at Bambey, on the Sa- 
rameca; ariiong the native Indians af 
Hope, on the river Corentyn. — In 1754: 
la Jamaica ; two settlements in 'St. 
Elizabeth’s parish. — In 1756; In An- 
tigua; at St. .John’s, Grace Hill, Grace 
Bay. — In 1760 : Near Trlinquebar, in 
tlie Tast Indies; Brethren’s Gai-den. 
— In 1764 : On the Coast of Labrador; 
Nain, Okkak, Hopedale. — In 1765 : In 
Barbadots; Sharon, near Bridgetown. 
— In 1765: In the Russian Jart of Asia; 
Sal-epta. — In 1775: In St. Kilt’s; at 
Basseterre. — Ip 1789: In Tobago; Sig- 
nal Hill (renewed in 1798.) 

“The Brethren had 'three flourishing 
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settlements on the river Muskingum, 
Salem, I CmaderiHuetten. and Schoen- 
brima, before the late American war, 
during whicli these places were destroy- 
ed, and the* inhabitants partly murder- 
ed, partly dispersed. The settlement 
F^airfield, in Canada, was made by those 
of the Indian converts, who were again 
collected by the missionaries. In 1798, 
a colony of Christian Indians went from 
thence to take posjjession\ of their for- 
mer settlements On the Muskingum, 
which have been given to them by an 
act of congress, and built a new town, 
called Goshen. Part of the Indianicon- 
gi-egation will remain at Fail-field, in- 
Canada, as a good seed ; our missiona- 
ries entertaining hopes that the-Gospel 
may yet find entrance among the wild 
Chippeway tribe inhabiting those parts. 

“'Ihe Mission among the HottePtots 
at the Cape of Good Hope was begun in 
1736, by George .Schmidt, a man of re- 
markable zeal and' courage, who la- 
boured successfully'^ among these peo- 
ple, till he had formed a small congre- 
gation of believers,' whom he left to the 
care of a yiioiis man, and went to Eu- 
rope with a view to represent the pro- 
mising state of the mission, and to re- 
turn with assistants. But, to -his inex- 
pressible grief and disappointment, he 
was not permitted by the Dutch East 
•India Company to resume his labours; 
some ignorant people having insinuated 
that the propagation of Christianity 
among the Hottentots would injure the 
interests of.the colony'. — Bince that time 
to the year 1792 the brethren did not 
cease to make application to the Dutch 
govei-nment for leave to send missiona- 
ries to the Cape, especially as they 
heard that the small Hottentot congre- 
gation had kept together for some time, 
in earnest expectation of the return of 
their beloved teacher. He had taught 
some of them to read, and had left a 
Dutch Bible Avith them, which they used 
to read together for their ^ edification. 
At length, in 1792, by the mercy' of God, 
and the kind interference of iyiends in 
the Dutch government, the opposition 
of evil-minded people Avas .over-ruled, 
apd leave granted to send out three mis- 
sionaries, Avho, on their arrival, Averfe 
Avilling, at the desire of the governor, to 
go first to Bavians Kloofi about one hun- 
dred and sixty Englisli miles east from 
CapetOAvn, and there to commence their 
labours on the spot Avhere George 
Schmidt had resided! Their instruc- 
tions from the government in Holland 
granted them leave to choose the place 
of their residence, wherever they might 
find it most convenient; but the circum- 
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5‘ances of ihc' colouy at that time v.'onld ' an opportunity to serve the cause of 
not a'iinit of it. Since the** En;.^'lish Ciod in those ‘plac.e.s ; but various cir- 
biive iT..-de tiiemseives masterjl of tliat ciinistances occasioned both these set- 
CGi.ntc}, thev have built a new chapel ; tlcinejus to be relinquished. By a late 
.mil fi'oin the favour and protection rcsolutiouj the East India mission will 
which the British government has uni- be suspended for the present, the ex- 
fqrmly grruUcd to the brethren’s mis- pen.ses attending it having of late years 
sions, we have the best hopes tliat.they far exceeded our ability.' 
will remain undisturbed and protected “Serepta, near Czarizin, on the VVol- 
in their civil and religious libei-tv. The ga, in llussian Asia, was built chiefly 
late Dutch government at the Cape de- with a view to bring the Gospel to the 
serve also our_ warmest thanks for the| Calmuck Tartars, and other Heathen 
kind manner in which they received tribes in -those vast regions, among 
and protected the missionaries, pro- whom , an opening might be found, 
rnoting the views of the mission to the Hitherto but little success has attended 
utmost of their power. _ . _ the Brethren’s labours, though thcir ex- 

“ When tile missionaries first arrived ertions have been great and persevering, 
at Bav-ians Kloof, in 1792, it was a bar- and equal to those of any of our mis- 
ren, uninhabited place. There are at sionaries in other countries. Some 
present [1811] twelve missionaries re- Brethren even re.sided fora considerable 
siding there and in the neighbourhood,' time among the Calmucks, conforming 
and about 1000 Hottentots.' to their manner of living in tents, and 

“The settlement near Tranquebar, accompanying them whei-eyev they 
on the coast of Coromandel, was made {, moved their camp in the (im- 

in the ^'ear 1760, at the desire of the ] mense plains covered with long grass.) 
Danish government, chiefly with a view They omitted no opportunityof preach- 
to bring'the Gospel to the inhabitants of ing to them Jesus, and -directing them, 
the Nicobar islands. After a perse' from their numberle.ss idols and wretcli- 
\'ering but fruitless attempt to foian an ed superstitions, to the only true God, 
estaiilishment at Nancawery, one of the and the only way of life' and happiness ; 
Nicolmr islands, for that purpose, the but thougli.they were heard and treated 
whole plan was defeated by the follow- with civility, little' imj)ression could be 
mg circumstances : The Dani.sh go- made upon the liearts of these Heathen, 
vernment, finding the advantage gained Four Ki)-gess Tartar gil-ls, who had 
l)y their settlements on these islands not been ransomed and educated by the 
to answer the great expense attending Brethren, have been baptized. Tliese, 
it, withdrew the people, wko had al- arid one Calmuck woman, have as yet 
ready suficred greatly by the unwhole- been all the fruits of this mission. The 
someness of the climate ; and the Bre- greatest- part of the Calmucks have 
thren residing there bciiijj left alone, and quitted those parts. The Brethi^ri, 
all communication cut off bet-vieenl ran- however, have been visited- by the Ger- 
quebar and the Nicobar islands, it- be- man colonists living on the W'olga ; and, 
came necessary to purchase. a vessel to through God’s blessing, societies have 
convey provisions and other necessaries .been formed, and ministers of the Gos, 
to, the mis-sionaries. This was done with pel provided for most of the colonies by 
great expense and hazard for some their instrumentality. Thus the mis- 
yeai'H, when, in tlie American war, the sion has answered a veiy beneficial 
vessel was taken by a French ci’uiser, purpose. 

chou-gh belonging to a neutral state. No “The most flourishing missions at 
redress could he obtained from the present are tliose in Greenland, Anti- 
French. and the Brethren at Tranque- .gua, St. Kitt’s, the Danish West India 
bar were obliged immediately to pro- islands, and the Cape of Good Hope. A 
cure another vessel, lest the missiona- new awakening has appeared of late 
Ties at Nancawery should be left desti- among the Arawacks and free negroes 
nite. The enormous expense and loss in South America, the Esquimarix on 
incurred by these events, and the sickly the coast of Labrador, and in Bar- 
state of the missionaries, made it ne- liadoes j and thq ' latest ' accounts give 
cessary to recall them: and thus not us the 'most pleasing hopes of success 
only the mission in these island.s, but the in those parts. In Jamaica the pro- 
hi lit aim qt the Brethren’s Settling in the .gress of the missions has been slow, 
ivist Incijes, was frustrated. Since that However, of late, some of the most con- 
time, no success has attended the mis- siderable plantci-s in that island, being 
Sion near i ranqueb.ar. Some brethren, convinced of the utility of the mission, 
iiideed, went to Seranipore and Patna, generously undertook to provide for the 
■ji'liei e they re-sided for -a time, watching support of more missionaries, and mea- 
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suves have been adopted accordingly, 
to which we humbly trust, the Lord Avill 
give success inhlue time. Several at- 
tempts to carry the Gospel into other 
parts of, the eartli made by the Bre- 
thren have not succeeded. Iii 1735, mis- 
sionaries were sent to the ‘Laplanders 
and Samojedes; in 1737, and again in 
1768, to the coast of Guinea; in 1738, 
to the negroes in Georgia; in 1739, toj 
the slaves in Algiers ; in 1740, to Cey- 
lon ; in 1747, to Persia; in 1752, to 
Egypt ; of which we pmit any particu- 
lar account, for brevity’s sake. In upper 
Egypt tlierc was a prospect of their be- 
ing useful among the Copts, who were 
visited for many years. 

" A society for the furtherance of the 
Gospel among the lieathen was insti- 
tuted by the Brethren in London as early 
as the year 1751, for the more eflectual 
co-operation with and assi.stance of the 
said missions’ department, in caring for 
those missionai'ies who might pass 
through London to their several jjosts. 
The society was, after some interruption i 
in their meetings, renewed in 1766, and 
took the whole charge of the mission on ' 
the coast of Labrador upor themselves ; 
besides continuing to assist the other 
missions as much as lay in their ])ower. 
especially those in the British dominions. ' 
As no re.gular communication was keptj 
up with the coast of Labrador by go- 
vernment, a small vessel was emjnoyed' 
to convey tlie necessaries of life to ihej 
missionaries once a vear; and here we 
cannot Help observing, with thanks to! 
God, that upwards of twenty years have | 
now eki-psed, during which, by his gra- 
cious preservation, no disaster has "be- 
fallen the vcs.sel, so as to interru])t a 
regular annual communication, though 
the coast is \'ery rocky and full of ice, 
and the whole navigation of the mo.st! 
dangerous kind. I 

“ In Amsterdam a similar society was I 
established by the Brethren in 1746, anu i 
rcnewctl in 1793, at Zeist near Utrecht.} 
This society took ijarticular charge of| 
the mission at the Cape of Good Piope;| 
but the late troubles in Holland have| 
rendered them unable to lend much as- 
sistance for the present. The Brethren 
in North America established a socie- 
ty for propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen in the year 1787, wli^ciij 
was iricori)orated b}’- the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and has been very active in as- 
.sisting the missions among the Indians. 
I'licse three societies do all in their 
power to help to support the great and 
accumulated burdens of the above- 
mentioned missions’ department, and 
God has laid a blessing upon their ex- 


I ertions. ■ But they have no power to be- 
gin nev/" missions, or to send out mis- 
sionariei,. which, by the synods of the 
Brethren’s church, is vested solely in tire 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity.” 

. The number of converts and persons 
under instruction in the diflerent mis- 
sions amount to about 55,150, and the 
number of missioharies about 163. 

As to the tenets of the Moravians, 
though they acknowledge no other 
standard of truth than the sacred Scrip- 
tures, they adhere to the Augsburg con- 
fession [see .that article.] They pro- 
fess _ to_ oelieve that the kingdom of 
Christ is not confined to any particular 
party, community, or church ; and they 
consider themselves, though united in 
onebotjy, or visible church, as spiritually 
joined in the bond of Christian love to 
all who are taught of God, and belong 
to the universal church of Christ, how- 
ever much they may differ in forms, 
which they deem non-essentials. 

The Moravians are called Herrn- 
huters, from Plerrnhuth, the name of 
the village where they were first settled. 
'Phey also go by the name of Unitas* 
Fratrum,_ or United Brethren. If the 
re.ader wish to have a fuller account of 
this society, he may consult Crantz’s 
jlnrlent and Modern History ' of the 
Church of the United Brethren, 1780^ 
S/iandenSurfsIix'/iosition of the Christ. 
Doctrine, 1784 ; Dr. Hatveis’s Church 
History, vol. iii. p. 184, &:c. ; Crantz’s 
Historu of their Mission in Ch'eenland ; 
The Feriodical Accounts of their Mis- 
sions ; Loskeil’s History of the .i^'orth 
.dmerican Indian Missions ; OLden~ 
dor/i’s History of the Brethren’s Mis- 
sions in^ the Danish West Indian 
Islands. ' 

MORNING LECTURES. See 
LitCTURK. 

MORTALITY, subjection to death. 
It is a term also used to signify a con- 
tagious disejxse which destroys great 
numbers of either men or beasts. '"Bills 
of Mortality are accounts or registers 
specifying the numbers born, married, 
and buried, in any parish, town, or dis- 
trict. In general, they contain only these 
numbers, and even when thus limited 
arc of great use, by showing the degrees 
of healthiness and prolitickness, a.nd the 
progress of population in the place 
where thev are kept. ■ 

MORTIFICATION, any severe 
penance observed on a religious ac- 
c.ount. The mortification of sin in be- 
lievers is a duty enjoined in the sacred 
Sci'iptures, Rom. viii'. 13. Col. iii. 5. , It 
consists in breaking the league with sin ; 
declaration of open hostility against it ; 
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t\iid strong resistance of it, Eph. vi. 10, 
&c. Gal. V. 2*5 . Rom. viii. 13. T/le means 
to be used in this work are, no^ mace- 
rating tile iiody, seclusion from society, 
our own resolutions : but the Holy Spi- 
rit _ is tire chief agent, Rom. vi'ii. 13. 
while faith, prat’er, and dependence are 
subordinate means to this end. The 
Evidences of mortification are, not the 
cessation from one sin, for that may be 
only exclianged for anotlier ; or it inay 
be renounced because it is a grass sin ; 
or there may not be an occasion to prac- 
tise it ; but if sin be mortified, we shall 
not yield to temptation ; our minds will 
be more spiritual; we shall find more 
happiness in sph-itual services, and bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. Dr. Omen 
on Mortification and on the Holy S/ii- 
rit, ch. v'lii. boolc 4 ; Charnock's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 1313; Bryson’s Sermons on 
Rom. viii. in 97, &c. 

b'lOSAlG DISPENSATION, infe- 
riority of the, to the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. See DtspKMSATroN. 

MpSAIC L.'VW, or the law of Mo- 
ses, is the most ancient that we know of 
in the tvoiid, and is of three kinds ; the 
moral la^v, the ceremonial lav/, and the 
judicial law. See Law. Some observe, 
tliat the different manner in which each 
of these laws was delivered may suggest 
to us a right idea of their different na- 
tures. The moral law, or ten command- 
ments, for instance, was delivered on 
the top of the mountain, in the face of 
the whole Avorld, as • being of universal 
influence, and obligatory on all mankind. 
The ceremonial was received by Moses 
in private in the tabernacle, as being of 
peculiar concern, belonging to the Jews 
only, and destined to cease when the 
tabernacle was down, and the veil of the 
temple rent. As to the judicial law, it 
was neither so publicly nor so audibly 
gh^en as the moral law, nor yet so pri- 
vately as the ceremonial ; this kind of 
law being of an indifferent'nature, to be 
observed or not observed, as its rites suit 
with the place and government under 
which v/e live. The live books'of Mo- 
ses called the Pentateuch, are frequent- 
ly styled, by way of emphasis, the lajv. 
This was held by the Jews in such ve- 
neration, that they would not allow it to 
be laid- upon the bed of any sick person, 
lest it should be pqlluted by touching 
the dead. See Law. 

MOSQUE, a temple or place of reli- 
•gious worship among the Mahometans. 
jUI mosques are square buildings, ge- 
nerally_ consti-uctecf of stone. Before 
the chief gate there is a square court 
payed with -vyhite marble, an4 low gal- 
leries round it, whose roof is supported : 
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pillars.- In these galleries 
the^ I urks wasn themselves before they 
go into mosque. In each mosque there 
1 .S a great number of lamps: and be- 
tween these hang many crystal rings, 
ostrich’s eggs, and other curiosities, 
which, when the lamps are lighted, 
make a fine show. As it is not lawful 
to enter the mosque with stockings or 
shoes on, the pavements are covered 
with pieces 'of stuff sewed together, each 
being wide enough to hold a row of men 
kneejing, sitting, or prostrate. I’he 
women are pot allowed to enter the 
mosque, but stay in the porches Avith- 
out. About every mosque there are six 
high towers, called minarets, each of 
winch has three little open galleries, 
one above another: these towers as 
well as the mosques are cbvered with 
lead, and adorned ivith gilding and other 
oi’naments ; and from thence, instead of 
a bell, the people are called to prayers 
by certain olficers appointed tor that 
purpose. Most ot the mosques have a 
kind of liospital, in which travellei-s of 
what religion soever are entertained 
thi-eedays. Eachmosquehas alsoaplace 
called tarbe, which is the burying-place 
0/ its founders ; Avithin Avhich is a tomb 
six or seven feet long, coA’ered witli 
green velvet or satin ; at the ends of 
Avhich are two tapers, and round it 
several seats for those A'/fio read the 
Koran, and pray for the souls of the de- 
ceased. 

MOTIVE, that Avhich moves, excites, 
or invites the mind to volition. It may 
be one thing singly, or many tilings con- 
junctly. Soine call it a faculty of the 
mind, by Avhich Ave pursue good and 
aA'oid evil. See Will : Edwards on 
the Will, p. 7, 8, 124, 259, 384 ; To/ila- 
rdy’s Uorks, vol. ii. p. 41, 42. 

MOURNING, sorroAV, grief. See 

SORKOW. 

MOURNING,, a particular dress or 
habit Avorn to signify grief on some me- 
lanchol}- occasion, particular!}’ the death 
of friends, or of great public characters. 
1 he modes pf mourning are various in 
various countries: as also are the co- 
lours that obtain for that end. In Eu- 
rope the ordinai’y colour for mourning 
is black ; in China, it is Avhite ; in Tur- 
ke}p blueor violet; in Egypt, yellow'; 
in Ethiopia, broAvn. Each people jii-e- 
tend'to have their reasons ior the par- 
ticular colour of their mourning. ^Vhite 
is supposed to denote purity ; yellow, 
that death is the end of human hopes, 
as leaves Avhen ihey fall, and fioAvers 
Avhen the}'- fade, become yelloAv ; broAvn 
denotes the earth, Avhitlier the dead' re- 
turn; black, 'the priA’atipn of life, as^lie- 
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ingthe privation of light; blue expresses 
the happiness which it is hoped the de- 
ceased enjoys; and ])uvp!e or violet, sor-, 
row on the one side, and hojje on the 
other, as being a mixUire of black and 
blue. For an account of the mourning 
of tlie lieljrews, see Lev. xix. and xxi. 
Jer. xvi. 6. Numbers, xx. Deuteronomy, 
xxxiv. 8. 

MOYER’S LECTURES, a course of 
eight sermons prcadied annually, set on 
foot by the beneficence of Lady Moyer, 
about 17‘20, who lefi by will a rich le- 
gacy, as a foundation for the same. A 
great numlier of English writers itaving 
endeavoured, in a variety of ways, to in- 
validate the doctrine of theTi-inity, this 
opulent and orthodo.x lady was inllu- 
enced to think of an institution which 
should produce to posterity an ample col- 
lection of jvroductions in defence of this 
bi-anch of the Christian faith. — The First 
course of these lectures was preached 
l)V Dr. Walerland, on the Divinity of 
Christ, and are well worthy of perusal. 

hlUFTl, tlie chief of the ecclesiasti- 
cal order, or jirimate of the .Mussulman 
religion. Tiie authority of the is 

very great in the Ottoihan empire ; for 
even tlie sultan himself, if he will pre- 
serve any apjiearance of religion, can- 
not, without lifst hearing his opinion, 
)nit any person to death, or so much as 
niHict any corporal punishment. In all 
actions, and especially criminal ones, 
his opinion is recpiired by giving him a 
writing in wliich tlie ctise is slated un- 
der feigned names, which he subscrilies 
with the worJ.s Oliir, or Olmaz, i. e. he 
shall or sludl not be punished. 

.Such outward honour is paid to the 
Muf'.i, that the grtmd seignior himself 
rise.-, up to him, and tidvaiices seven 
steps towards him when he comes into 
iiis presence. Me alone has tin honour 
of kissing the sultan’s left shoulder, 
wliilst the prime vizier kisses only the 
hem of h’s garment. 

When the grand seignior addresses 
any writing to the Mufti, he gives him 
the following titles ; “ 'I’o the esad, the 
“ wisest of the wise : instructed in all 
'• knowledge ; the mu.st e.xc.ellent of ex- 
“cellents; abstaining from things un- 
“ lawful; the spring of virtue and true 
“ science ; heir of the prophetic doc- 
“ trines ; resolver of the problems of 
“ faith ; revealer of the orthodo.x art.- 
“ clcs ; key of the treasures of truth ; the 
“ light to doubtful allegories; strength- 
“ ened with the grace of the Supreme 
“ Legislator Manltind, May the hlost 
“Mig'i (■ (1 p'erjietuate thy favours.” 

Toe 1 lection of the Mufli is solely in 
the grand seignior, who presents liim 
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with a yest of rich sables, and allows 
him a salary of a thousand aspers a day, 
which iii. about five pounds sterling. Be- 
sides this, he has the di.spo.sal of certain 
benefices belonging to the royal mosques, 
which he makes no scruple’ of selling to 
the best advantage ; and, on his admis- 
sion to his office, he is complimented by 
the agents of the bashaws, avho make 
him the usual present.s, which general- 
ly amount to a very considerable sum. 

\Vhatever regard was formerly paid 
to the iVIiifti, it is now become very lit- 
tle more than form. If he interprets the 
law, or gives sentence contrary to the 
sultan’s pleasure, he is immediately di.s- 
idaced, and a more pliant person put in 
ills room. If he is convicted of treason, 
or any veiy gi-eat crime, he is put into a 
mortar kept for that purpose in the se- 
ven towers of Constantinople, and ])onnd- 
ed to death. 

MUCIULER'ONIANS, the followers 
of Ludovic Miiggleton, a journeyman 
tailor, who, with liis companion Reeves 
(a person of equal obscurity,) set up for 
1 great prophets, in the time of Crom- 
well. They pretended to absolve - or 
condemn whom they pleased ; and gave 
out tliat they were tfie two last witnesses 
spoken of in the Revelation, who were 
to ajiiiear previous to the final de.struc- 
tion of the world. They allirmed that 
there was no devil at all without the 
l)odv of man or woman ; that the dei'il 
is mail’s .sjfirit of unclean reason aiytl 
cursid imagination; lliat the ministry 
in this world, whetiier projihctical or 
ministeri.d, is all a lie and abomination 
I to the Lord ; with a variety of other 
\ain and inconsistent tenets. 

ML’RDER, the act of wilfully and 
feloniously killing a person upon malice 
or forethought. Heart murder is tlie 
secret wishing or designing the death 
of any man ; yea, the Scripture saith, 
“ X^'hosoever liatelh his brother is a 
murderer,” 1 John, iii. 15. We have 
instances of this kind of murder in Ahab, 
1 Kings, xzii. 9. Jezebel, 2 Kings, .xix. 
2. the Jews, Mark, xi. 18. David, 1 
Samuel, xxv. 21, 22. Jonah, ch. iv. 1, 4. 
Murder is contrary to the authority of 
(iuil, the sovereign disposer of life. 
Dent, xxxii. 39 ; to the goodness of 
God, who gives it. Job, x. 12 ; to the 
law of nature. Acts, xvi. 28 ; to the love 
a man owes to himself, his neighbour, 
and s( ciety at large. Not but that life 
may be t.iken av/ay, as in lawful war, 
1 Chron. v. 22 ; by the hands of the 
civil magistrate, for cajiital crimes. Dent 
xvii. 8, 10 ; and in self-defence. See 
Ski.i-'-defex’ck.' 

According to the divine lav.g murder 
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ij to be piinisbecl tvith death, Peut.xix. | free them from all obscurity. To defend 
13,12. i Kiuys, ii. 28, 29. It is re- religion in diis manner, is to expose it to 
m.r.'ifibie that God often givesoup mur- contem])t. Tlie following maxim points 
fleri.'y'. to tin.- terroi’s of a giiilty con- out the pro])er way ot defence, b)' which 
'-tie'!'-'-. Gen. iv. 13, 15, SS,!!-!. Such Iioth extrenies a.re avcadccl. ' Where 
are foilowed with many instances of the trutli of a cloctrine_ depends not nr 
di-iii,: engeance, 2 Sain. xii. 9, 30;' the evidence of the things themselves, 
lieir li' ts are often shortened, ftsalm, j hut on the autliority of him who reveals 
I'l . 0.3 ; and judgments of their siii are ; it, there the only ’.vay to prove the doo- 
oft.rnti mes D'ansmitted to posterit}-, Gen. I trine tri be true is to prove the testimony 
xlix. r. 2 Sam. xxi. 1. ' j of him that revealed it to be infallible.” 

iVIUSSELTvIAM, or MusmatAX, aj Dr. South observes, that the mysterioua- 
title by tvhich the Mahometans distin- ness of those parts of the Gospel called 
guish themselves; signifying in' the the credcinln, ov uiaUejs of ozcrJaiY'/i, h 
i'urxish language “ true believer, or most subservient to the great and im- 
orthodox.” There are two kinds of portanl ends of religion, and’ that upon 
Mussel men ve'y averse to each other; these accou!its: First, because religion, 
tne one called Sonjii/es'/ and tlie other in the julme in.stitution of it, was do- 
.Wi'iVv. The Somiites follow tlte inter- signed to m.ake impressions of awe and 
pretation of rlic Alcoran given by Omar; rcvei'ential fear upon men’s minds. — 2. 
tb.e Sliiites are the followers of A.ii. To humlile the' pride and haughtiness 
The subjects of the king of Persia are of man’s reason. — 3. I'o engage us in a 
Shiites, ;ind those of the grand seignior closer and more diligent search into 
Sonnites. Sec Maho.'metans. I them. — 4. That the full and endi-e 

MYSTERY, |jt(7T7ipiov, .secret (from Jtnowledge of divine things may be one 
g'.'uv TO c-ioiic, to shut the mouth.) It is j>riucipai pai't of our felicity hereafter, 
taken, 3. for a truth revealed by God Rohhifian’n Claude, vol. i. p. 118, 119,' 
which is aljove the ])Owcr of cur’natii- 30<1, 305 ; CamjibelUs Prelijtnnary 'Di»- 
ral rcicson, or which we could not have ftertatiou to (ht: Gofi/iel, vol. i. p. 383; 
discovered without revelation ; such as R/illiugflccda Ori'fincs Sacvce, vol. ii. c. 
tlm call of tlie Gentile.s, J'lph. i. 9 ; the 8 ; JiklfYlci/a Pro. qu. 11 ; Calmeds 
transforming of some wdthout dying, Diet.; Cru'cleii’a Concordance ; South’s 
&c. 1 Cor. XV. 51. — 2. The word is also Serni. ser. 6. vol. iii. 
used in reference to things which re- MYSTERIES, a term us'ed to de- 
main in part incomprehensible after they notd the secret rites of the Pagan sn- 
are revealerl ; such as the incarnation of perstition, which were cr.refully con- 
Christ, tl\e resurrection of tlie dead, ivc. cealed from the knowledge of the 
Some cridcs, how'cvcr, observe that the vulgar, 

word in Stripture does not import ivhat '' Tiie learned bishop Wavburton sup- 
is incapable ui its own nature of being i^povcd that the mv.stcries of the Pagan 
understood, but barely a eccrci*, any thing ' religion were the Invention of legislators 
not disclosed or published to the world, and other great personages, whom for- 
_In respect to the my.steries of i-eligion, 'tuiic or their own merit had placed at 
rlivine.s have run into two- exti’emes. ■ tlie head of those civil societies which 
“Some,” as one observes, “ have given Uvere formed in the earliest ages in dif- 
iip all that was my.sterious, thinking I ferent ]iarCs of the world, 
that dicy were not called to believe any i hlosbcim was of opinion that the mys- 
rhing but what they could comprehend. Iterics were entirely commemorative; 
But if it can lie proved Chat mysterie.s tliat they were institutecl with a view to 
make a part of a religion poiniiig from preserve the remembrance of heroes 
God, it can be no part of piety to discard and great men wlio had been deified in 
them, as if we were wiser than he.” consideration of their martial exploits, 
And beskle.s, upon this principle, a man useful inventions, public virtuc.s, and cs 
imi-st believe nothing: the various works pccially in con.sequence of the benefits 
of nature, the growth of plmits, instincts by them conterred on their contempo- 
of brutes, union of body and soul, pro- raries. 

perties of matter, the nature of sjiirit. Others, however, suppose that the 
and a thoii.sand other things, are all I’c- m 3 'steries ^vere the offspring of Ijigotry 
plete with mysteries. If so in the com- and 3 >riestcraft, and tliat they originated 
nion works of nature, we' can hardlv in Egt’pt, the native land of idolatrv- 
sujipose that those things which more In tliat country the ])ric.sthood ruled 
immediately relate to the Divine Being pi’edominant. The kings were engraft- 
himself, can he i.vithout mystery. “ The ed into their body before they could as- 
other extreme lies in an attempt to ex- cend the throne.” T’hey were ])osses3ed 
plain the mysteries of revelation, so as to of a third part of all the land of Egypt. 
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7 lie sacerdotal function was confined to 
one tribe, and was transmitted unalien- 
able from father to son. All the orien- 
tals, but more especially the Egyptians, 
delighted in mysterious and allegorical 
doctrines. Every maxim, of morality,^ 
every tenet of theology, every dogma of 
philosophy, was wi'apt- uj) in a veil of 
allegory and mysticism. This propen- 
sity, no doubt, "conspired with avarice 
anil ambition to dispose them to a dark 
and mvsterious system of religion. Be- 
.sides the Egyjitians were a gloomy race 
of men ; th'ev delighted in darkness and 
solitude. Their sacred rites were ge- 
ncrall}' celebrated with'melancholy airs, 
weeping, and lamentation. This gloomy 
and un.social liias of mind must have 
stimuh<ued them to a congenial mode of 
worshi]!. 

MYSTICS, a sect distinguished by 
their professing pure, sublime, and per- 
fect devotion, Avith an entire di.sinterc.st- 
ed love of God, free from all selfish con- 
sidei-ations. — The authors of this my.stic 
science, which sprung up towards the 
close of the third century, are not 
known ; Init the princiifies from which 
it was formed arc manifest. Its fir.st 
jM’omoters proceeded from the known 
doctrine. of the Platonic school, which 
was also adopted by_ Origen and his 
disci\)les, that the divine nature was 
diffused through all human souls; or 
that the faculty of reason, from wh.ich 
proceed the health and vigour of the 
mind, was an emanation from God into 
the human .soul, and comprehended in 
it the principles and elements of all I 
trutli, human and divine. They denied j 
that men could, by labour or study, ex - 11 
cite this celestial flame in their breasts ; 
and therefore they disaiiprove highly 
of the attempts of those Avho, by defini- 
tions, abstract theorems, and profound 
speculations, endeavoured to form dis- 
tinct notions of truth, and to discover its 
hidden nature. On the contrary, they 
maintained that silence, traiKiuillity, re- 
pose, and solitude, accompanied Avith 
such acts as might tend to extenuate 
and exhaust the body, were the means 
by Avhich the, hidden and internal Avord 
Avas excited to produce its latent vir- 
tues, and to instruct men in the know- 
ledge of divine things. For thus they 
reasoned : — Tliose Avho behold Avith a 
noble contempt all human affairs ; Avho 
turn aAva)" their eyes from terrestrial 
vanities, and shut all the' avenues of the 
outward senses again.st the contagious 
influence material Avorld, must ne- 
cessarily return to God Avhen the spirit 
is thus disengaged from the impedi- 
ments that prevented that happy union ; 


and in tlps blessed frame they not only 
enjoy inexpressible raptures Irom their 
communion with the Supreme Being, 
but arc also invested Avith the inesti- 
mable privilege of contemplating truth 
undisguised and un, corrupted in its na- 
tive purity, Avhile' others behold jt in a 
vitiated and delusive form. 

• The number of the Mystics increased 
in the fourth century, under the influ- 
ence of the Grecian fanatic, Avho gave 
himself out for Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, disciple, of St. Paul, and probably 
lived about this period ; and by pre- 
tending to higher degrees of perfection 
than other Christians, and practising 
greater austerity, their cause gained 
ground, especially in the eastern pro- 
vinces, in the fifth century. A co])y of 
the pretended Avorks of Dionysius was 
sent by Balbns to Lewis the Meek, in 
the year 824, which kindled the only 
flame of mysticism in the Avestern jiro- 
vinces, and filled the Latins Avith the 
most enthusiastic admiration of this new 
religion. In the twelfth century these 
Mystics took the lead in their method 
of expounding the Scriptures. In the 
thirteenth century they Ay.ere the most 
formidable antagonists of the schoolmen ; 
and towards the close of the fourteenth, 
many of them resided and propagated 
their tenets 'almost in evei'y part of 
Europe. They liad, in tlie fifteenth cen- 
tury,- many persons of distinguished 
merit in their number; and in the six- 
tccntli century, previous to the reforma- 
tion, if any sparks of real piety subsisted 
under the despotic empire of .supersti- 
tion, they Avere only to be found among 
the Mystics. The celebrated Madame 
Bourignon, and the amiable Fcnelon, 
archbishop of Cambray, Avere of this 
sect. Dr. FLuveis, in speaking of the 
Mystics’ Church History, a-o1. iii. p. 47', 
thus observes : “ Among tJio.se called 
Mystics, I am peisuaded some Avere 
found Avho loved God out of a pure 
heart fervently ; and though they Avere 
ridiculed and reviled for ' proposing a 
disinterestedness of love Avithout other 
motiAms, and as professing to feel in the 
enjoyment of the temper itself an abun- 
dant rcAvard, their holy and heavenly 
conversation Avill carry a stamp of real 
rqligion ipion it.” 

As the late Reverend William LaAV, 
Avho Avas born in 1687, makes a dis- 
tinguished figure among the modern 
Mystics, a brief account of the outlines 
of his system may, perhaps be enter- 
taining to some readers. — He supposed 
that the material Avorld Avas the very 
re.gion which orignally belonged to tlie 
fallen angels.- At length the light and 
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ot Cv.icl cntci'ed into tinj chaos, 
Ad siinicd tlio an Ljds’ ruined kingdom 
hico j) ii\*di.'C- on earth. G'/cl then 
Gre;u-''l man, and placed him there, 
lie made in tlie image of the Tri- 
Miie God, a living :nirror of the divine 
naiiire. lornied to enjoy communion 
-.viih FmUer, tioii, and Holy G-host, and 
live on e.i.r!.!i us the angels do in hea\-en. 
He was endowed with immortdity, so 
that tiic elements of this outward world 
could not ha\'e any power of acting on 
his bodv ; Init by his fall he changed 
the light, life, and Spirit of God for the 
light, life, and spirit of the worltl. He 
died tlie very da)' of his transgi-ession to 
all the inilu'ences and operations of the 
Spirit of God upon him, as we die to the 
iniluences of tiiis world when the .soul 
leaves the bod)' ; and all the intiuences 
and'Ojievations of the elements of this 
life were open in him, as they were in 
any animal, at his birth into this world : 
he became an earthly creature, .subject 
to the dominion of this outward worlci, 
and stood only in the highest rank of 
animals. Bui the goodness of God would 
not leave man in this condition: re- 
demption from it was irnrnediaielv grant- 
ed, ;uk1 the bruiser of the serpent brought 
the light, life, and spirit of lieaven, once 
more into die human nature. All men, 
in consequence of the redemption of 
Christ, liave in them tlie first spark, or 
seed, of the divine life, as a trea.sure hid 
in the centre of our souls, to !j’’ing forth, 


by degrees, a nevv birth of that life v/hicli 
was lost in pai-adise. No son of Adam 
can be loat, only by turning away from 
the Saviour within him. The only re- 
ligion which can sat'e us, must be that 
which can raise the light, life, and Spi- 
rit of God in our souls. Nothing can 
enter into the vegetable kingdom till it 
have the vegetable life in it, or be a 
member of the animal kingdom till it 
have the animal life. Thus all nature 
joins with the Gospel in affirming tliat 
no man can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven till the heavenly life is born in 
him. Nothing can be our righteousness 
or recovery but the divine nature of Je- 
sus Christ derived to our souls. Lavfs 
AZ/e - l.uw’s Sjtirit of Prayer and Afi- 
jieal ; Afity’s Sjiirit of Love, and on 
Ret^eneration. 

MYTHOLOGY, in its original im- 
jiort, signifies any kind of fabulous doc- 
trine. In its more appropriated sense; 
it means those fabulous details concern- 
ing the objects of worship, which were 
invented and propagated liy men who 
lived in the early ages of the world, and 
Ijy them transmitted to succeeding ge- 
nerations, eitlier by written records or 
!iy oral tradition. See articles Hea 
.THEN’, Paganism, and Gale’is Court of 
the Gentiles, a work calculated to show 
that the pagan philoscjphers derived 
their most sublime sentiments from the 
Scriptures. Biyant's System of Ancient 
Mythology. 
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N^'VME OF GOD. By this term we 
are to understand, 1. God himself, Ps. 
XX. 1. — 2. His titles peculiar to himself, 
Exod. iii. 13, 14. — 3. His word, Ps. v. 
11. Acts, ix. 15. — 4. His works, Ps. viii. 
1. — 5. His worship, Exod. xx. 24. — 6. 
His perfections and excellencies, Exod. 
xzxiv. 6. John, xvii. 2G. 2'he jiropertics 
or yualities of this name are these : 1. A 
glorious name, Ps. Ixxii. 17. — 2. Trans- 
cendent and incomparable. Rev. xix. 
16. — 3, Powerful, Phil. ii. 10. — 4. Holy 
and reverend, Ps. cxi. 9. — 5. Atvful to 
the wicked. — 6. Perpetual, Is. Iv. 13. 
Cruden’s Concordance ; Hannam’s 
Anal. Comli. p. 20. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. The 
birth of our Saviour was exactly as pre- 
dicted by the pi’ophecies of the C)ld 
Testament, Isa. vii. 14. Jer. xxxi. 22. 
He was bo)’ii of a virgin of the House of 
David, and. of the tribe of Judah, Mat- 
34^- 


thew, 1. Luke, i. 27. His coming into 
the workl was after the manner of other 
men, though his generation and concep- 
tion wci-e exti’aordinary. The place of 
hisbiith was Bethlehem, Mic. v. 2. Matt 
ii. 4, 6, where his parents were won 
derfull)- conducted by providence, Luke 
ii. 1, 7. The time of his birth was fore- 
told by the prophets to be before the 
sceptre or civil government departed 
from Judah, Gen. xlix. 10. Mai. iii. 1 
Flag. ii. 6, 7, 9. Dan. ix. 24; but the 
exact year of his birth is not agreed on 
by chronologers, but it was about the 
four thousandth year of the world ; nor 
can the season of the year, the month, 
and d:iy in wliich he was born, be as- 
certained. The Egyptians placed it in 
January ; Wagrnseil, in February; Bo- 
chart, in March, some, mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, in April; otheivs, 
in May ; Epiphanius speaks of some who 
3 E 
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placed it in June, and of others who sup- 
posed it to have been in July; Wagen- 
seil, who was not sure of Febmary fixed 
it probably in August; Lightfoot, on the 
fifteenth of September ; Scaliger, Casau- 
bon, and Calvisius, in October ; others, 
in November ; and the Latin church in 
December. It does not, however,' ap- 
pear proloable that the vulgar account is 
right; the circumstance of the shep- 
herds watching their flocks by niglit, 
agrees not with the winter season. Dr. 
Gill thinks it was more likely in autumn, 
in the month of September, at the feast 
of tabernacles, to which there seems 
some reference in John, i. 14. The 
Scripture, however, assures us that it 
was in the “fulness of tbnc,” Gal. iv. 

4; and, indeed the wisdom of God is 
evidently disjilayed as to the time when, 
as well as the end for which Christ 
came. 

It was in a time when the world stood 
in need of such a Saviour, and was best 
(irepared for receiving him. “ About 
the time of Christ’s appearance,” says 
Dr. Robertson, “ there prevailed a ge- 
neral opinion that the Almighty would 
send forth some eminent messenger to 
communicate a more perfect discoverv 
of his will to mankind. The dignity o'f 
Christ, the virtues of his character, the 
glory of his kingdom, and the .signs of his 
coming, were descrilied by the ancient 
lirophets with the utmost perspicuity. — 
Guided by the sure word of ])rophecy, 
the Jews of that age concluded the period 
predetermined by God to be then com- 
pleted, and that the promised Messiah 
W'ould suddenly appear, Luke, ii, 25 to 
38. Nor were thc.se • expectations pe- 
culiar to the Jews. By their dispersions 
among so many nations, by their con- 
versation with the learned *men among 
the heathens and the translation of their 
inspired writings into a language almost 
universal, the jirinciplcs of their reli- 
gion were spread all over the East ; 
and it became the common belief that a 
Prince would arise at that time in Judea, 
who should change the face of the world, 
and extend his empire from one end of 
the earth to the other. Now, had Christ 
Ijeen manifest at a more early pe- 
riod, the world would not have been 
prepared to meet him with the .same 
fondness and zeal ; had his appearance 
Iieen put. olf for any considerable time, 
men’s expectations would have begun 
to languish, and the' warmth of desare, 
from a delay of gratification, might have 
cooled and died, away. 

“ The birth of Christ was akso in the 
fulness of timcl if we consider the then 
folilkal state of the world. The world, 
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in the rnost- early ages, was divided into 
.small independent states, differing from 
each ot;her in language, manners, laws, 
and religion. The shock of so manv op- 
posite interests, the interfering of so 
many contrary views, occasioned the 
most violent .convulsions and disorders ; 
perpctuid discord subsisted l^etween 
these, rival state.s,' and hostility and 
bloodshed never ceased. Commerce 
had not hitherto united mankind, and 
opened the communication of one nation 
with another: voyages into remote coun- 
tries were very_ rare; men moyed in a 
narrow circle, little acquainted with any 
thing beyond the limits of their own 
snyall territory. At last the Roman am- 
bition undertook the arduous enter- 
prise of conquering the world: They 
trod donvn tJie A'/?;^v/o7«.y, according to 
Daniel’s prophetic description, by their 
exceeding strength ; they denoured the 
nvhole. earth, Dan. vii. 7, 23. How-ever, 
by enslaving the world, they civilized 
it, and rvhile thev oppressed mankind, 
they United them together: the same 
laws were every where established, and 
the same languages understood; men 
approached nearer to one another in 
sentiments and manners, and tlie intei'- 
. course between the most distant comers 
,of the earth was rendered secure and 
agreeable. Satiated with' victory, the 
first enqierors abandoned all thoughts 
of new conquests; peace, an unknown 
blessing, was enjoyed through all that 
vast emjnre; or if a slight w'ar was 
waged on an outli'ing and barbarous 
frontier, far from distuibing the tran- 
quillitv, it scarcely drew the attention of 
mankind. Tlic disciples of Christ, thus 
favoured by the union and peace of the 
Roman em]nre, executed their com- 
mission with great advantage. The suc- 
cess and rapidity with which they dif- 
fused the knowledge of his name over 
the world are astoni.shing. Nations 
were now accessible which formerly had 
been unknown. Under this situation, 
into which tlie providence of God had 
brought the world, the joyful sound in 
a few years reached those remote cor- 
ners of the earth into which it could not 
otherwise have penetrated for many 
ages. Thus the Roman ambition and 
bravery ]javed the way, and prepared 
the world for the reception, of tlie 
Christian doctrine.” 

If we consider the state of .the world 
with regard to morals, it evidently ap- 
pears that the coming of Christ was at 
the most appropriate time. “The Ro- 
mans,’’ continues our- author, “by sub- 
duing the world, lost their oivn liberty 
Many vices, engendered or nourished 
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■’iV pro 5 |/jrit;’, d!.-V;vM-ed thci'^i over to 
tnc vih;^t race oi tyrants that' ever af- 
ilictcd fi dis;iir.ced human nature. The 
rol'iui'j are n.oi too strong which the 
apt);.:!:- emulo) s in drawing the cliarac- 
ter oi'Tliat <tgc. See Eph; iv. 17, 19. In 
this time of universal corruption did the 
v/isdom ol Ciod manifest the Christian 
re\'elation to the world. What the wis- 
dom of men co\dd do for the cnccurage- 
nieiit of virUic in a corrupt world laid 
been tried during several ages, and all 
human devices were found by expe- 
rience to lie of very small avail ; so that ] 
no juncture could 'be more proper for 
publishing a religion, wliich, independent 
nf human laws and institutions, explains 
the principles of morals with admirable 
jierspicuity, and enforces the practice of 
them by most persuasive arguments.” 

The wisdom of God will still fartlier 
appear in the time of Christ’s coming, 
if ive consider the world ivith regard to 
its religious state. “ The Jews seem to 
have heen deeply tinctured with super- 
stition. Delighted witli the ceremonial 
prescriptions of the law, thev utterly 
neglected the morrd. While'the Pha- 
risees undermined religion, on the’ one 
liund, by their vain traditions andavretch- 
ed inte'rpretations of the law, the Sad- 
ducees denied the immortality of the 
soul, and overturned the doctrine of fu- 
tui’e reivards and punishments ; so that 
between them the knowledge and power 
of true religion tverc entirely destroyed. 
But the deplorable situation of the liea- 
then world called still more loudl)" for 
an immediate interposal of the divine 
hand. The characters of their heathen 
deities v/ere infamous, and their reli- 
gious worship consisted frequently in 
t!te vilest.and most shameful rites. Ac- 
cording to the apostle’s observation, they 
mere in all things too sujierstitious. 
Stately temples, expensive sacrifices, 
pompous ceremonies, magnificent festi- 
vals, with all the other circumstances of 
show and splendour, were the objects 
which false religion presented to its vo- 
taries; but just notions of God, obe- 
dience to his moral laws, purity of 
heart, and sanctity of life, •were not 
once mentioned as ingredients in reli- 
gious sendee. Rome adopted the gods 
of almost every nation whom she had 
conquered, and opened her temples to 
the grossest superstitions of the most 
barbarous people. Her foolish heart 
being darkened, she changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things Rom. i. 21, 23. No period, 
therefore, can be mentioned wlien in- 


strnctions would have been more sea- 
sonable and irecessaiy and no won- 
der that those who were looking for sal- 
vation should joyfully exclaim, ‘'Bless- 
ed he the Lord Cod of Israel, for he 
hath visited and redeemed his people.” 

The nativity of Christ is celebrated 
among us on the rwcnty-iifth day of De- 
cember, and divine service is performed 
in the church, and in many places of 
worship among dissenters; but, alas! 
the day, we fear, is more generally pro- 
faned than improved. In.stead of being 
a season or real devotion, it is a season 
of great diversion. The luxury, extra- 
vagance, intemperance, obscene plea- 
sures, and drunkenness that abound, are 
striking proofs of the immoralities of 
the age. “It is matter of. just com- 
plainC” says a divine, “ that such irre- 
gular and extravagant things are at this 
time commonly done by many who call 
themselves Christians; as if, because 
the Son of God was at this time made 
man, it were fit for men to make them- 
selves heasts.^' Marine's Dissertation on 
the Birth of Christ ; Lardner-’s Cred. 
p. i. vol. ii. p. 796, 963 ; Gill’s Body, of 
Divinity on Incarnation ; Bishoji Lanv^s 
Theory of Religion ; Dr. Robertson’s 
admirable Sermon on the Situation of 
the World at Christ’s ajijiearance. ; 
Edwards’s Redemption, 313, 316 ; Ro- 
binson’s Claude, vol, i. p. 276, 317; 
John Edwards’s Survey of all the Dis- 
pensations and Methods of Religion 
chap. 13, vol. i, 

NATURE, the essential properties 
of a thing, or tliat by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all others. It is used 
also, for the system of the world, and 
the Creator of it; the aggregate powers 
of the human body; and common sense, 
Rom. i. 26, 27.; 1 Cor. xi. ' 14. 'I'he 
word is also useii in reference to a va- 
riety ot otlier objects which' we shall 
I liere enumerate. 1. The divine nature is 
not any external form or shape, but his 
glory, excellency, and perfections, jre- 
culiar to himself. — 2. Human nature 
signifies the state, properties, and pecu- 
liarities of man. — 3. Good nature is a 
disposition to please, and is compound- 
ed of kindness, forbearance, forgiveness, 
mid self-denial. — 4. The law of nature is 
the will of God relating to human ac- 
tions, grounded in the moral difFerence.s 
of things. Rome understand it in a more 
comprehensive sense, as signifying those 
stated orders by which all the parts of 
the material world are governed in 
their several icotions and operations. — 
5. The light of nature does not consist 
merely in those ideas which heathens 
have actually attained, but those- which, 
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are presented to men by the works of and a ra^ for a peace oflering. They 
creation, and which, by the exertion of offered likewise loaves and cakes, with 
reason, they may obtain, if they be de- wine neqessary for the libations. xVftcr 
sirous of retaining God in their mind, all this was sacrificed and offered to the 
See Religion. — 6. By the dictates of Lord, the priest or some other per-son, 
nature, with regard to right and wrong,' shaved the head of the Nazarite at the 
we understand those things which ap- door of the tabernacle, and burnt his 
pear to the mind to be natural, fit, or hair, throwing it upon the fire of the al- 
reasonable. — 7. I'he state of nature is tar. Then the priest put into the hand 
that in which men have not by mutual of the Nazarite the shoulder of the 
engagements, implicit or express, enter- ram, roasted, with a loaf and a cake, 
,ed communities. — 8. Depraved nature which the Nazarite returning into the 
is that corrupt state ,in which all man- hands of the priest, he offered them to 
kind arc born, and which inclines them the Lord, lifting them up in the pre- 
to evil. sence of the Nazarite. And from this 

NAZARENES, Christians convert- time he might again drink wine, his 
ed fi-om Judaism, whose chief error con- Nazariteship being now accomplished, 
sisted in defending the necessity or ex- Numb. vi. Amos ii. 11, 12. 
pediency of the works of the law, and Those that made a vow of Nazarite- 
who obstinately adhered to the practice ship out of Palestine, and could not 
of the Jewisli ceremonies. The name come to the temple when their vow was 
of Nazarenes, at first, had nothing expired, contented themselves with ob- 
odious in it, and it was often given to serving the abstinence required by the 
the first Christians. The fathers fre- law, and after that, cutting their hair in 
quently mention the Gospel of the Na- tlie place. where they were: as to the 
zarenes, which differs notliing from that offerings and sacrifices prescribed by 
of St. Matthew, which was either in Moses, wliich were to be offered at the 
Hebrew or Syriac, for the use of the temple by themselves,_or by others for 
first converts, but was afterwards cor- them, they deferred this till they could 
rupted by the Elfionites. These Naza- have a convenient opportunity. Hence 
renes preserved their first Gospel in its it was that St. Paul, being at Corinth, 
primitive purity. Some of them were and having made a vow of a Nazarite, 
still in being in the time of St. Jerome, had his hair cut off at Cenchrea, and 
wlio does not reproach them with any put off fulfilling the rest of his vow till 
errors. They were very zealous ob- he should arrive at Jerusalem, Acts 
servers of the law of Moses, but held xviii. 18. When a person found that he 
the traditions of the Pharisees in very was not in a condition to make a vow of 
great contempt. Nazariteship, or had not leisure to per- 

I'he word Nazarene was given to Je- form the ceremonies belonging to it, he 
sus Christ and liis disciples ; and is com- contented himself by contributing to the 
munly taken in a sen.se of derision and expense of the sacrifice and offerings of 
contempt in such authors as have Avrit- those that had made and\ fulfilled this 
ten against Christianity. vow ; and by this means he became a 

NAZARITES, those under the an- partaker in the merit of such Nazarite- 
cient law who made a Amw of observing ship. When St. Paul came to Jerusa- 
a more than ordinary .’degree of purity, lem, in the year of Christ 53, the apos- 
as Samson and John the Baptist. The tie St. James the Less, with the other 
Nazarites engaged by a vow to abstain , brethren, said to him (Acts xxi. 23, 
from Avine and all intoxicating liquors; 24,) that to quiet the minds of the con- 
to let their hair groAv Avithout cutting or Ami-ted Jcavs, avIio had been informed 
shaving ; not to enter into any house that he every Avhere preached up the 
tliat Avas polluted by having a dead entire abolition of the lavv of Moses, he 
corpse in it ; nor to be present at any ought to join himself to four of the 
funeral. And if by chance any one faithful Avho had a voav of Nazariteship 
should have died in their presence, they upon them, and contribute to the charge 
began again the Avhole ceremony of of the ceremony at the shaving of their 
their consecration and Nazariteship. — heads; by Avhich the ucav converts 
This ceremony generally lasted eight Avould perceive that he continued to 
days,, sometimes a month, and some- keep the laAV, and that Avhat they had 
times their whole lives. When the time heard of him Avas not true, 
of their N.aAiriteshipAvas accomplished, NECESSARIANS, an appellation 
the priest livought the person to the Avhich may be given to all Avho ihaintain 
door of the temple, Avho there offei-.ed to that moral agents act from necessity, 
the Lord’A he-lamb for a burnt-offering. See i^xf article, and Materj alists. 
a she-lamb for an expiatory sacrifice, NEt)ESSITY, Avhatevcr is done by a 






oaiise or pov-er tliat is h’resinible, in he ^vill his ov/n. That 'necessity 
\vUic''i it is opposed to freedom, dotli not render actions less morally 

Man is a iiece.-sary agent, if all Ids ac- good, is cn-ident ; for if necessary virtue 
tions he so del-crndned by the causes be neither moral nor praise- worthy, it 
i-receding each action, that not one past will follow that God himself is not a 
acti<DU coiiid possibly not have come to moral being, because he is a necessary 
pass, or Isave been ' othervY-ise than it one; and the obedience of Christ can- 
hatii becT), !ior one future action can not be good because it was ueces.«ary. 
possibiv not come to pass, or be other- iarther, say they, necessity does not 
wi-c tlv'u it shall be. On the other preclude the use of means; tor means 
hand, it" is asserted, that he is a free are no less appointed than the end. It 
agent if iie be able at any time, under was ordained that Christ should he de- 
tJie causes and circumstances he then livered up to death ; but he could not 

is, to do different things ; oi', in other- have been betrayed without a betrayer, 
words, if he be not unavoidably deter- nor crucified without crucifiers. That 
mined in every point of time by the cir- it is not a gloomy doctrine, they allege, 
cumstances he is in, and the causes he because, nothing can be more consola- 
is under, to do any one thing he does, tory than to believe that all things ai-e 
and not possilily to do any other thhig. under the direction of an all-Avisc Bemg; 
Whether man is a necessary or a free that his kingdom ruleth over ah, and 
agent, is a que.stion which has been de- that he doth all things well. Sp far 
bated by writers of the first eminence, from its being inimical to happiness, 
Hobbes, Collins, Hume, Le'ibnitz, Kaims, they suppose there can be no solid true 
Hartley, Priestley, Edwards, Crombie, happiness without the belief of it; that 
ToplacK-,and Belsham,have written on it inspires gratitude, excites confidence, 
the side of necessity ; while Clarke, teaches I'csignation, produces humility. 
King, Law, Reid, Butler, Price, Bryant, and draws the soul to God. It is also 
Wolla.ston, Horsley, Beattie, Gregory, observed, that to deny necessity is to 
and Butterwortli, have written against deny the foreknowledge of God, and to 

it. To suite all their arguments in tMs wrest the sceptre from the hand of the 
place, would take up too much room; Creator, and to place that ca]>ricious 
.suffice it CO say, l^iat the Auti-necessa- and undcfinable principle— The self-de- 
rians suppose 'thilt the doctrine of ne- terminiiig power of man, upon the 
cessky cliarges God as the author of throne of ' the universe. Beside, say 
sin; that it takes away the freedom of they, the Scripture jjlaces the dcctrine 
the will, renclers man unaccountable, beyond all doubt, Jo!5 xxiii. 13, 14. Job 
makes sin tc> be no evil, or moi-ality or xxxiv. 29. Prov. xvi. 4. Is. xly. 7". Acts 
I'irtue to be no good ; precludes the use xiii. 48. Eph. i. 11. 1 Thess. iii. 3. iMatL 
of means, and is of the most gloomy ten- x. 29, 30, Matt, xviii. 7. Luke xxiv. 26. 
dency.' The Necessarians deny these John vi. 37. See the works of the 
to be legitimate consequences, and ob- above-mentioned writers on the subiect; 
serve that the Deity acts no more im- and articles M.-vterialists, and pRE- 
morally in decreeing vicious actions, destination. 

rhan in pemnitting all those iiTegulai-i- NECROLOGY, toi-med of wjtfoj, dead, 
ties -which he could so easily have pre- and Kojns, discourse, or enumeration; a 
vented. The difficulty is the same on book anciently kept in churches and 
each hypothesis. All necessity, say monasteries, wherein were registered 
they, doth not take away freedom, the benefactors of the same, the time of 
The actions of a man may be at one their deaths, and the days of their com- 
and the same time free and necessary memoration; as also the deaths of the 
too. It was infallibly certain that Judas m-iors, abbots, religious canon.s, 8cc. 
would betray Christ, yet he did it vo- This v/as otherwise called calendar and 
luntarily. ' Jesus Christ necessarily be- obUnaiy. 

came man, and died, vet he acted freely. NECROMANCY, the art of reveal- 
A good man doth naturally and neces- ing future events, by conversing ivith the 
sanly love hLs children, yet voluntarily, dead. See Divination. 

It is part of the happiness of the blessed NEONOMIANS, so called from the 
to love God unchangeably, yet fi-eely, Greek vus, new, and vopior, law ; signi- 
foi- it would not be their happiness if fying a new law, the condition whereof 
done by compulsion.- Nor does it, says is imperfect, though sincere and perse- 
the Necessarian, render man unac- vering obedience, 
countable, since the Divine Being does Neonomianisru seems to be an essen- 
no injuries to his rational faculties ; and tial part of the Arminian system. , “ The 
man, as his creature, is answerable to new covenant of grace which, througli 
liirn; besides he has a right to do what the medium of Chi,-ist’s death, the Far 
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ther made with men, consists according 
to this system, not in our being justified 
by faith, as it apprehends^ tlie i*ighte- 
ousness of Christ, Imt in this, that God, 
abrogating the exaction of perfect ^gal 
obedience, reputes or accepts of faith 
itself, and the imperfect obedience of 
faith, instead of the perfect obedience 
of the laiv, and graciously accounts them 
worthy of the reward of eternal life.” — 
This opinion was examined at the synod 
of Dort, and has been canvassed be- 
tween the Calvinists and Arminians on 
various occasions. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century a controversy was agitated 
amongst the English dissenters, in which 
the one side, who were partial to the 
writings of Dr. Crisp, were charged 
with Jhitinomianism, and the other, who 
favoured Mr. Baxter, were accused of 
Neonomianism. Dr. Daniel William.s, 
who was aprinciplc writer on what was 
called the Neonoiiiian side, after many 
things had been said, gi\’os the tollow- 
ing as a summary of his faitli in refer- 
ence to tho.se subjects. — "l.^God has 
eternally elected a certain definite num- 
ber of men whom he will intalliblv save 
by Christ in that wav jirescribed by the 
Gosiiel.— 2. i;hese very elect arc not 
[lersonally justified until they receive 
Christ, and yield up theniseh es to him, 
but they reinain condemned whilst un- 
converted toChrl.st.— 3. By the ministry 
of the Gospel there is a serious offer of 
mirdon and glorv, upon the terms ot the 
Gosiiel, to all that hear it; and God 
thereby requires them to comply with 
the said terms. — 1. Miivstersouglit to use 
these and other Gospel benefits as pio- 
tives, assuring men that if they believe 
tliev shall be justified ; if they turn to 
Gocl, they shall live ; if they repent, 
their sins shall be blotted out ; and 
whilst they iiri^lcct these duties, they 
cannot have a ])ersonul intere.se in these 
respective benelits.-yo. It Is by the 
power of the Spirit of Ctirist treely ex- 
erted, and not by the power of tree- 
will, that the G(i.spel becomes clfectual 
for the conversion of any soul to the 
obedience of faith. — 6. When a nian be- 
lieves, yet is not that very faith, and 
much less any other work, the inatter 
of that righteousne.sli for which a sinner 
is justified, i. e. entitled to pardon, ac- 
ceptance and eternal glory, as righteous 
before God ; and it is the'iniputed righ- 
teousness of Christ alone, for which the 
Gospel gives the believer a right to 
these and all saving blessings, Avho in 
tliis respect is justified by Christ’s righ- 
teousness alone. By both this and the 
fifth hdad it appetirs that all boastmg is 


excludet^', and we are saved by free 
grace. — 7. Faith alone receives the 
Lord Jifsus and his righteousness, and 
the subject of this faith is a coiwincea 
/lenitcnt soul ; hence we are justified by 
faith alone, and yet the imfienitent are 
not forgiven. — 8. God has freely pro- 
mised that all whom he "predestinated 
to salvation shall not only savingly be- 
lieve,’ but that he by his power shall 
preserve them from a total or a Jinal 
a/iostacij. — 9. Yet the believer, whilst 
he lives in this world, is to pass the 
time of his .sojourning here with fear, 
because his warfare is not accomplish- 
ed, and that it is true, that if he draw 
back, God will have no pleasure inlfim. 
Which with the like cautions Godbless- 
eth as means to the saints perseve- 
imnce, and these by ministers should be 
so urged. — 10. The law of innocence, or 
moral law, is so in force still, as that 
every precept thereof constitutes duty, 
even to the believer; every breach 
thereof is a sin deserving of death : this, 
law bin.ds death by its curse on every 
unbeliever, and the’ righteousness for or 
by which we are justified before God, is 
a righteousness (at least) adequate to 
that law which is Christ’s alone rigli- 
tcousness: and this so imputed to the 
believer as that God deals judicially 
witii him according thereto. — 11. Yet 
-sucli is the grace of the Gospel, that it 
promiseth in and by Christ a^ freedom 
trom the curse, f()rgivene.ss of sin, and 
eternal life, to every sincere believer: 
which promise God will certainly per- 
form, notwithstanding the threa’tening 
of the law.” 

Dr. Williams maintains^ the condi- 
tionality of the covenant of grace; but 
admits, with Dr. Owen, who also uses 
the term co,vr//V/V;:, that “ Christ under- 
took that those who were to be taken 
into this covenant should receive grace 
enabling them to comply with the terms 
of it, fulfil its conditions, mid yield the 
obedience which God recpiired therein.” 

On this subject Dr. William.s fuither 
.says, The question is not whether the 
first (viii. regenerating) grace, by which 
we are enabled to jierform the condition, 
be absolutely given. ThE I affirm, 
though that be dispensed ordinarily hi a 
due use of means, and in a way discoun- 
tenancing idleness, and fit encourage- 
ment given to the use of means.” 

The following objection, among others, 
was made by several ministers in 1692 
against Dr. Williams’s Gos/icl Truth 
Stated, 1:7c. “To supply the room of 
the moral law, vacated by him, he turns 
the Gospel into a new Law, in keeping 
of which we shall be justified for tiic 
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sake of Clins*.’> righteousness, makings 
.^uaiincatioiis and acts of ouvs a uispoMUg 
subor^ikr.te rigliteousness, whereby we 
becori.e c:'Ti'"i!iie of being jus'tilied by 
Chri it’s righteousness.” 

I’o this among other things he an- 
swer.-., ‘-The difference is not, 1. 
Whether the Gospel be a new law in 
the fiorinian, Popish, or Arniinian sense. 
Tiiis I duty. Nor, 2. Is faith, or any 
other grace' or act of ours, any atone- 
ment for sin, satisfaction to justice, merit- 
ing qualification, or any part of that 
righteousness for wliich we are justified 
at God our Creator’s bar. This I deny 
in places innumeraitle. Nor, 3. Whether 
the Gospel be a law more new than is 
implied in the first promise to fallen 
Adam, proposed to Cain, and obey- 
etl by Abel, to the difterencing him 
from his unbelieving Itrotlier. This I 
deny. 4. Nor whether the Gospel be a 
iaw that allows sin, when it accepts such 
graces as true, though short of per- 
fection, to be the conditions of our per- 
sonal interest in the benefits purchased 
by Christ. This I deny. 5. Nor. whether 
the Gospel be a law, the promises 
whereof entitle the performers of its 
conditions to the benefits as of debt. 
This I deny. 

“ The difference is, 1. Is the Go.sp_el 
a law in this sense; viz. God in Christ 
thereby commandeth sinners to repent 
of sin,’ and -receive Christ by a true 
operative faitli, promising that there- 
upon they shall be united to him, justi- 
fied by his righteoMsness, pardoned, anc] 
adoptkl; and that, persevering in faith 
and true holiness, they shall be finally 
saved; also threatening that if any 
shall die impenitent, unbelieving, un- 
godly, rejecters of his grace, they shall 
perish without relief, and endure sorer 
punishments than if these offers had not 
been made to them ? — 2. Hath the Gos- 
pel a sanction, i. e. doth Christ therein 
enforce his commands of faith, repent- 
ance and perseverance, by the afore- 
said promises and threatenings, as mo- 
tives of our obedience ^ Both of these I 
affirm, and they deny ; saying the Gos- 
pel in the largest sense is an absolute 
promise ivithout precepts and conditions, 
and the Gospel threat is a bull. — 3. Do 
the Gospel promises of benefits to cer- 
tain graces, and its threats that those 
benefits shall be withheld and the con- 
trary evils inflicted for the neglect of 
such graces, render those graces the 
condition of our personal title to those 
benefits ^ — ^This they deny, and I af- 
firm,” ike. - ■ . 

It does not appear to have been a. 
question in tliis controversy, whether 
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[[ God in his word commands sinners to 
repent and believe in Clirist, nor ivh ether 
lie promises life to believers, and direat- 
ens dcatii to unbelievers; but whether 
it be the Gospel under the form of a 
new law that thus commands or threat- 
ens, or the moral law on its behalf, and 
whether its promises to believing ren- 
der such believing a condition of the 
things promised. In another contro- 
versy, however, which arose about forty 
years afterwards among the same de- 

I scription of people, it became a question 
Kvhether God aid by his word (call it 
law or Gospel) command miregentrate 
sinners to repent and believe in Christ, 
or to do any thing which is spiritually 
good. Of those who took the affirma- 
tive side of this question, one party at- 
tempted to maintain it on the ground of 
the Gospel being a new latv, consisting 
of commands, promises, and threat- 
enings, the terms or conditions of which 
were repentance, faith, and sincere obe- 
dience. But those who first engaged in 
the controversy, though they allotved 
the encouragement to repent and be- 
lieve to arise merely from the grace of 
the Gospel, yet considered the formal 
obligation to do so as arising merely from 
the moral law, which, requiring ■su- 
preme love to God, requires acquies- 
cence, in any revelation which he shall 
at any time make known. TFitsius’s 
Ireincum ; Edwards on the Will, p. 220; 
Williams’s Gospel Truth ; Edwards’s 
Crispianism Unmasked; Chaxincey’s 
JFeonomiunism Unmasked ; .ddams’s 
View of EehEions. 

NESTORIANS, the^ followers^ of 
Nestorius, tlie bishop of Constantino- 
ple, who lived in the fifth century. 
They believed that in Christ there were 
not only two natures, but two persons, or 
vnocrrairais *, of which tlic One was divine, 
even the eternal word ; and the other, 
which was human, was the man Jesus: 
that tliese two persons liad only one 
aspect : that the union between the Son 
of God and the son of man was formed 
in the moment of the virgin’s conception, 
and was never to be dissolved: that it 
was not, however, an union of nature or 
of person, but only of will and affection. 
(Nestorius, however, it is said, denied 
the last position :) that Christ was there- 
fore to oe carefully’ distinguished from 
God, who dwelt in him as in his temple ; 
and that Mary was tobe called the mo- 
ther of Christ, and not the mother of 
God. 

One of the chief promoters of the 
Nesloriah caiioc was Barsumas, created 
bishop of Nisibis, A. D. 435. Such was 
his zeal and success, that the Nesto- 
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rians who^ still remain in Chaldea, Per- 
sia, Assyria, and the adjacent countries, 
consider him alone as their parent and 
founder. By him Pherozes, the Per- 
sian monarch, was persuaded to expel 
those Christians who adopted the opi- 
nions of the Greeks, and to admit the 
Nestoriansin their place, putting them in 
possession of the principal seat of ec- 
clesiastical authority in Persia, the see 
of Seleucia, which the patriarch of the 
Nestorians had always tilled even down 
to our time. Barsumas also erected a 
school at N isiliis, from which pi-occeded 
those Nestorian doctors who in the Jifth 
and sixth centuries spread abroad their 
tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
India, Tartary, and China. 

In the tenth century, the Nestorians 
in Chaldea, whence they are sometimes 
called Chaldeans, extended their spi- 
ritual conquests beyond iVlount Imaiis, 
and introduced the Christian religion in- 
to Tartary properly so called, and esjie- 
cially into that country called Karit, 
bordering on the northern jiart of China. 
The prince of that country, whom the 
Nestorians converted to tlie Christian 
faith, assumed, according to the vulgar 
tradition, the name of John after ''his 
baptism, to which he added the sur- 
name of J-’irslii/lcr, from a principle of 
modesty; whence, it is said, his suc- 
cessors'were each of them called Pres- 
tcr John until the time of Gengis Khan. 
But Mosheim observes, that the famous 
Prester John did not begin to reign in 
that part of Asia before the conclusion 
of the eleventh century. The Nesto- 
rians formed so considerable a liody of 
Christians, that the inis.sionaries of 
Rome were industrious in their endea- 
vours to reduce them under the jiapal 
yoke. Innocent IV. in 12-16, and Ni- 
cholas IV. in I2r8,used their utmost ef- 
forts for this purpose, but without suc- 
cess. Till the time of jiope Julius III. 
the Nestorians acknowledged but one 
patriarch, who resided first at Bagdad, 
and afterwards at Mousul ; but a divi- 
sion arising among them, in 1551 the pa- 
triarchate became divided, at lea.st for 
a time, and a iiew patriarch was conse- 
crated by that pojie, whose successors 
fixed their residence in the city of Or- 
mus, in the mountainous ]>arts of Per- 
.sia_, where they still continue, distin- 
gui.shedby the name of HUncon ,• and so 
far down as the ’seventeenth century, 
these ' patriarchs- persevered in their 
communion with the churph of Rome, 
but seem at present to have withdrawn 
themselves from it. Tlie great Nesto- 
rian pontiffs, \thq form the opposite 
party, and look .with a hostile eye on 
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this little patriarch, have, since the 
year 1559, been distinguished b\' the ge- 
neral denomination of Elias, and reside 
constancy in the city of Mousul. Their 
spiritual dominion is very extensive, 
takes in a great part of Asia, and com- 
prehends also within its circuit the Ara- 
bian Nestorians,, and also the Christiuiu 
of St. Thomas, who dwell along tlie 
coast of Malabar. It is observed, to the 
-lasting honour of the Nestorians, that of 
all the Christian societies established in 
the East, they have been the most care- 
ful and successful in avoiding a multi- 
tude of sujierstitious opinions and prac- 
tice.s that have infected the Greek and 
Latin churches.’ About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, tlie Romish 
missionaries gained over to their com- 
munion a small number of Nestorians, 
whom they formed into a congregation 
or church ; the patriarchs or bishops of 
which reside in the city of Amida, or 
Diarbeker, and all assume the deno- 
mination of Joscjih. Nevertheless, the 
Nestorians in general persevere to our 
own times in tlicir refusal to enter into 
the communion of the Romish church, 
notwith-standing the earnest entreaties 
and alluring offers that, have been made 
by the ])ope’s legate to conquer their iiv- 
ilexible constanev 

NEW JEKU’SALEM CHURCH 
See .SwKDKxnouGiANs. 

NEW PLATONICS, or Ammoni- 
,VNS, SO called from Ammonius Saccas, 
who taught with the highest ap])lause 
in the Alexandrian school, aliout the 
conclusion of the second century. This 
learned man ‘attempted a general re- 
conciliation of r.ll sects, whethei’ philo- 
sojiliical or religious. He maintained 
th.it the gre.it jjrinciples of all philoso- 
i)hical and religious truth were to be 
found equally in all sects, and that they 
differed from each other only in their 
method of expressing them,’ in some 
opinions of little or no imjiortance ; and 
that by a proper interpretation of their 
respective sentiments they might easily 
be united in one body. 

Ammonius supposed that true philo- 
sophy derived its origin and its con- 
sistence from the eastern nations, that 
it was taught to the Egyptians b>‘ Her- 
mes, th.it it was brought from them to 
the Greeks, and preserved in its origi- 
nal pui’ity by Plato, who was the best in- 
terpreter of Hermes and the other ori- 
ental sages. He maintained that all the 
different religions which prevailed in 
the world were in their original integri- 
ty, conformable to this ancient philoso- 
phy ; but it unfortunately hapjiened that 
the symbols and fictions under which. 
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accoixling to the ancient manner, the |j 
ancients delivered their invapts and '' 
doctrines, were in proccM nf umc cp- 
ronconsly uiiden>too<l, both bv ^mests 
and people, in a Inenil sense ; that in 
couseipience of 
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-j — _e of this, the invisihle beings 

and demons whom the tiiipreine lieitj- 
had placed in the dilferent pare, of the 
univeisu as the ministers oi his provi- 
dence, were by the suggestions of super- 
stition conveitcd into gods, and woi'- 
shipped with a niulriplicity of vain ce- 
remonies. He tlici^bre insisted tliat 
all tlie religions of all nations should be 
restored to their primitive standard: 
viz. 2/ie ancient filnlosohhy of the eaic: 
and he asseitcd that iiis project was 
a{n-ce.ible to the intentions of Jesus 
Christ, whom he acknowledged to be n 
most excellent man, tlie friend of God; 
and alllrnied that liis sole view in de- 
scending on eartlt, was to set hounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the 
en-oi-swhicli had crept into the religion 
ofali nations, but not to abolish tlie an- 
cient theologj' from which they were 
derived. 

T:d:iiig these jirincinlc.? for griuiled, 
^niomus associated the sentiments of 
the Egypiiaiis with die docu-incs of 
I Jato ; and to finish diis coiiciliatory 
scheme, he so inteiinetcd tite doctriinis 
of the other philosophicnl and refigious 
sects, by ait, invention, and allegory, 
that they seemed to beai* some sem- 
blance to the Egj-ptian and Platoiuc 
systems. 

With regard to. moral discipUms 
<\nunoiuus pennitted the people to live 
accoixlmg to die law of dicir couiitvv. 
anil the dictates of nature; but a more 
sublime nilc was laid down'for the wise. 
Ihey wa'elo raise above all terrestriid 
tliuigs, by the towering efforts of holy 
contemplation, dio.su souls whose origin 
was cele.stisd juid divine. They were 
ordered to extenuate by hunger, thirst, 
and other moitificatious, the sluggish 
body, which restrains the libcity of the 
mimoital spirit, that in this life they 
might aijoy communion with the Su- 
pi'^e Being, and ascend after death, 
active and unencumbei-ed, to the uni- 
CTer^ to live in hlspi'cscncc.for 

NEW TESTAMENT. See Inspi- 
“atiow, and Scripture. 

1 heretics who as- 

Miiwd tins name from Nicholas of An- 
tioi^; whr^ being a Gentile by birth, 

“'I ^^^en Chris- 
tianity , when his zeal and devotion, re- 
Mmmendedhun to die church of Jeru- 
saiemj by he wns chosen one of 


the first deacons. Many of the primi- 
tirewntci-s believed that Nicholas w;i 3 . 
nidier the occasion tliiui the author of 
the infamous pi-actices of those who as- 
Muueu his nuniei who wore oxpi'c&.slv 
cojdcnmed by the Spirit of God lura- 
Nev. 11 . 6. Aiuf, indeed, their 
opinions suul actions were highly extre- 
vagant and criminal. Thev allowed a 
ronimiinityof wivesi and made nodis- 
tniction betwetai oi-diiiaiw meats and 
diose offeretl to. idols. AccoKlmg to 
Eusebius they subsisted but a short tune ; 

only 

cliaiigtd their nanig, mid that their 
heresies passed into die sect of th^ 
Cninites. 

n ^5^* Christian heretics in 

the dmd ccntuiT followers of Nociius, 
a philosopher of Ephesus, whopretend- 

sent by 

God, and that his brother was a new 
Aaron. His heresy consisted in aflirm- 
nig that there was but one person in the * 

V'*"'* told die 

iloli Spirit were* but e.\ternal denonii- 
n^ions given to Gotl in coitsequuncu of 
I ®P?.'“‘;ons5 ikat. its Cre.ator, 

he IS c.illed Juttheri as uicainate, .Vo«j 

nitosdes,-//(,/y 

NONCONFOKMIST^ those who 
refuse to jo|n the esbiblishcd church. 
Nonconiormistsin England inuv be con- 
sidered of three soits. 1. Such .%s ab- 

th"* divine worshinin 

the established church through total in- 
rdigioii, ami attend the semce of no 
other persuasions. Such as .absent 
themstayes on the plea of conscience : 
thL^ &r^ V't”? In^epenilciiLs Bap- 
Eouconfonnists, 
or unpnnciplcd ciereymen, who ap- 
plaud and propagate doctrines quite in- 
mnsistcnt with sbverol of thowj article-s ■ 
they promised on cadi to defend. The 
to reference to 
Uiose ministers who were ejected from 
I^y .«to act of Unifonnitv, 
in 1662. riie number of these was 
atout two thousiuid. However some 
affect to tixiat these men with indifter- 
ence, and suppose that their consciences, 
were moi’e lender than they need be, it 
must be remembered, that they were ' 
men of m extensive learning, gi-esit abili- 
‘^ 5 *tot as ever appeal'^ 
opinion liave any 
weight, calls tliein « worthy, learned, 
piMB, orthodme divines, who did nrt 
torow diemselves out of. service, but 
i*^=**y ejected.” Mr. Bogue 
thiu draws their character; “j/ff.fo 
ttteirjiubltcnmiatration," hesays, “ they 
orthodox, experimental, serious 
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affectionate, regular, faithful, able, and j 
popular preachers. As to their moral 
tonalities, the}r were devout and holy; 
faithful tO'Christ and the souls of men ; 
wise and pnideht; of great liberality 
and kindness ;_aud strenuous advocates 
for liberty, civil and religious. As to 
their intellectual qualities, they^ were 
learned, eminent, and laborious.” These 
men were driven from their houses, 
from the society of their friends, and 
exposed to the greatest difficulties. 
Their'burdens were greatly increased by 
the Conventical act,, whereb}-’ they were 
prohibited from meeting for any exer- 
cise of;religion (above five in number) 
in any other manner than allowed bj"^ 
the liturgy or practice .of the Church of 
England. For the first offence the pen-’ 
alty was'three months impidsonment, or 
pay five pounds ; for the second offence, 
six months imprisonment, or ten pounds; 
and for the third offence, to be banish- 
ed to some of the American plantations 
for seven years, or , pay one hundred 
pounds; and in case they returned, to 
suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
By virtue of this' act, the gaols were 
quickly filled with dissenting Protes- 
tants, and the trade of an informer was 
very gainful. So great was the severity' 
of these time.s, says Neale, that they 
were afraid to pray in their families, if 
above four of their acquaintance, who 
came only to visit them, were present: 
some families scnipled asking a bless- 
ing on their meat if five strangers were 
at table. 

But this was not all (to say nothing of 
the Test act;) in 3665, an act was 
Drought into the House to banirii them 
from their friends, commonly called the 
Oxford Five Mile Act, by which all 
dissenting ministers, on the ' penalty of 
fort}' pounds, who would not take an 
oath (that it was not lawful, upon any 
pretence nuhatever, to take^arms against 
the king, See.) were prcjliibited from 
^coming within five milc.s of any city, 
town corporate, or borough, or any place 
where tliey had exercised their m’inistry, 
and from teacliirig any school. Some 
few' took the oath ; others could not, 
consequently suffered the penalty. 

In 1673, “the mouths of the high 
church pulpiteers, were encouraged to 
open as loud as possible. One, in his 
sermon before the House of Commons, 
told them, that the Nonconformists 
ought not to be tolerated, but to be cur- 
ed by vengeance. He ui’ged them to 
set fire to the faggot, and to teach them 
by scourges or scorpions, and open their 
eyes with gall.” 

Such were the dreadful consequences 
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j of thisf, intolerant sjsirit, that it is sup- 
posed near eight thousand died in prison 
in the. reign of Charles II. It is said, 
■that Mr. Jeremiah White had carefully 
collected a list of those who had suffer- 
ed between Charles II. and the revolu- 
tion, which amounted to sixty thousand. 
The same persecutions were carried on 
in Scotland ; and there, as well as in 
England, many, to avoid persecution, 
fled from their country. 

But, notwithstanding all these dread 
fill and furious attacks upon the Dis- 
senters, they were not extirpated. 
Their very persecution was in their fa- 
vour. The infamous chai’acters of their 
informers and persecutors; their piety, 
zeal, and foititude, no doubt, had influ- 
ence on considerate minds ; and, indeed, 
they had additions from the established 
church, which “ several clergymen in 
this reign deserted as a persecuting 
church, and took their lot among them.” 
In addition to this, king James suddenly 
altered his measures, granted a univer- 
sal toleration,' and preferred Dissenters 
to places of trust and profit, though it 
was evidently Svith a view to restore 
popery. 

King William coming, to the throne, 
the famous 'Toleration Act passed, by 
which they were exempted from suffer- 
ing the penalties above-mentioned, and 
permission given them to worship God, 
according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. In the latter end of Queen 
Anne’s reign they began to be a little 
alarmed. An act of parliament passed, 
called the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
which prevented any person in office 
under the government entering into a 
meeting-house. Another, called the 
Schism Bill, had a,ctually obtained the 
royal assent, which suffered, no Dis- 
senters .to educate their' own children, 
but required them to be put into the 
hands of Conformists; and which for- 
bade all tutors and schoolmasters being 
present at any conventicle, or dissent- 
ing place of worship ; but the very day 
this iniquitous act was to have taken 
place, the Queen died (August!, 1714.) 

But his majesty king George I. being 
fully satisfied that these hardships were 
brought upon the Dissenters ' for their 
steady adherence to the Pi'otestant suc- 
cession in his illustrious house against 
a tory and Jacobite ministiy, who were 
paving the way for a popish pretender, 
procured the repeal of them in the fifth 
year of his reign ; though a clause was 
left that forbade the mayor or other 
magisti’ate to go into any meeting for 
religious worship with the ensigns of his 
office. See Bogue’s Charge at Mr. 
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i.'.-i'k'i’J' : Cr.LihUiou; J\'eaie’s iffisioru 
/' ; JJti iMunc’s J-'kci for 
.Jit‘ Palmerk Xfnco'u- 

Mem. Mariink Letters on 
i\ orcoa/orKiity; PobinsoJt’s Lectures; 

''jrn>i?s Histonj of Ak)! conformity ; 
Dr. CuL.rvf.i Life of Baxter; Pierce's 
• V iudiratmi of the Dissenters; Bog-jie 
and J2en):st''s History of the DissenUrs. 

ilONJURORS, those who refused to 
take the oaths to govemmentj ;uid who 
were, in consequence under certain in- 
capacities, and liable to certain severe 
penalties. It can scarcely be said that 
there are any Nonjurors now in the 
kingdom; and it is well known that 
all penalties have been removed both 
from Papists and Protestants, formei'ly 
of that denomination, as well in Scot- 
land us in England. — The members of 
the Episcoiial church of Scotland have 
long been denominated Nonjurors; but 
perhaps they are now called so im- 
jjropeiiy, as the ground of their dif- 
ference' from the establishment is more 
on account of ecclesia.sticn.1 thtm politi- 
cal principles. 

NON-RESIDENCE, the act of not 
residing on an ecclesiastical benefice. 
Notliing can reflect greater disgrace on 
a clergyman of a parish, than to receive 
the emolument without ever visiting his 
parishioner.s, and being unconcerned for 
the welflire of their souls; yet this has 
been a reigning evil in our land, and 
proves that there are too many who 
care little about the flock, so that they 
may but live at ease. Let such remem- 
ber what an awful account they will 
iiave to give of talents misapplied,' time 
.wasted, souls neglected, and a sapred 
office abused. : 

NOVATIANS, JVovaCiani, a sect of 
ancient lieretics that arose towards the 
close of the third century ; so called 
from Novatian, a priest of Rome. They 
were also called CathaH, from xa^ojoi, 
I'-ure, q. d. Puritans. 

Novatian first separated from the 
communion of pope Cornelius, on pre- 
tence of his being too easy in admitting 
to repentance those who had fallen off 
in times of persecution. He indulged 
his inclination to severity so far, as to 
deny that such as had fallen into gross 
sins, especially those who had aposta- 
tized from the faith under the persecu- 
tion setmn foot by Decius, were to be 
a.gain received into the bosom of the 
church; grounding his opinion on that 
of St. Paul ; “ It is impossible for those 
‘‘ who were once enlightened, and have 
“ tasted of the heavenly gift, &c. if they 
' shall fall away, to renew them again 
“ unto repentance,” Heb. vi. 4 to 6. : 


'^Tlie Nqvatians did not deny but a 
per.son failing into any sin. how grievous 
soever, might obtain pardon by repent- 
ance ; for they themseivo.', recommended 
repentance in the sti on.gest terms; but 
their doctrine was, chat tlie church had 
it not in its power to rectite sinners 
into its communion, as having no way 
of remitting sins but oy baptism : which 
once received could not be repeated. 

In process • of time the Ayvatians 
softened and moderated the rigour of 
their master’s doctrine, and only refused 
absolution to very great sinners. 

The two leaders, Novatian and No- 
vatus, were proscribed, mid declared 
heretics, not . for excluding penitents 
from communion, but for denying that 
the church had the power of remitting 
sins. 

NOVITIATE, a year of probation 
appointed for the irial of religions, 
whether or no they have a vocation, 
and the neccssaiy qualities for living up 
to the rule, the observation whereof 
they are to bind themselves to by vow. 
The novitiate lasts a year at least; 
in some houses more. It is esteemed 
the bed of the civil deatli of a no- 
vice, who expires to the world by pro- 
fession. 

NUN, a woman, in sei’eral Christian 
countries, who devotes herself, in a clois- 
ter or nunnery, to a religious life. See 
ai’ticle Monk. 

There were women in the ancient 
Christian church, who made public pi’o- 
fession of virginity beibi-e the monastic 
life was known in’ the ^vorld, as appears 
from the wi’iiings of Cyprian and Ter-; 
tullian. These, for distinction’s' sake, 
are sometimes called ecclesiastical vir- 
g'ins, and were commonly enrolled in 
the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monastic .vir- 
gins' chiefly in this, that tliey lived pri- 
vately in their father’s houses, where- 
as the others lived in communities; 
but their profession of virginity was 
not so strict as to make it criminal 
for them to marry afterwards, if they 
thought fit. As to the consecration of 
virgins, it had some things jieculiar in it : 
it was usually performed publicly in the 
church by the bishop. The virgin made 
a public profession .of her resolution, 
and then the bishop put upon her the ac- 
customed habit of sacred virgins. One” 
part of this habit v/as a veil,' called the 
sacrum -valainen; another -was a kind 
of miti'e or coronet worn upon tlie head- 
At present, when a woman is to be 
made a nun, the nabit, veil, and ring ot 
the candidate are carried to the altar ; 
and she herself, accompaiued by her 
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neai’tst relations, is conducted to the 
bishop, who, after moss and an anthem" 
(the suljject of wbiclr is “ that she ought 
to have.her lamp lighted, because the 
bridegroom is coming to meet hei*”) 
pronounces the benediction : then she 
rises up, and the bishop consecrates the 
new habit, sprinkling-it with holy water. 
When the candidate has put on her' re- 
ligious habit, she presents herself before 
the bishop, and sings on her knees 
jlncilla Chrinti sum, 8cc. then, she re- 
ceives the veil, and afterwards the ring, 
by which she is married to Christ; and, 
lastly, the crown of virginity. When 
she is crowned, an anathema is de- 


, nounccd against all who shall attempt to 
make her break her vows. In souie 
few instances, perhaps, it mav have 
happened that, nunneries, mona'stenc.s, 
&c. may have been useful as v/ell to 
nforality and religion as to literaUire ; 
in the gross, however, they ha\'e been 
highly prejudicial; and however well 
tltey might be supposed to do when 
viewed in theory, in fact they are un- 
natural and imjiious. It was surely far ■ 
from the intention of Providence to se- 
clude youth and beauty in a cloister, or 
to deny them the innocent enjoyment 
of' their years and sex. See Monas- 
tery. 


OATH, a solemn affirmation, wh'ere- 
m we appeal to God as a witness of the 
truth of what we say, and with an im- 
precation of his vengeance, or a renun- 
ciation of his favour, if what we affirrii 
be false, of what we promise be not 
performed. 

The forms of oaths'’ says Dr, Paley, 
“like other religious ceremonies^ have 
in all ages been various; consisting, 
however, for the most part, of some'bo- 
dily action, and of a prescribed form of 
words. Amongst the Jews, the juror 
held up his rigid hand towards heaven, 
Psal. cxliv. 8. Pev. x. 5. (The same 
form is retained in Scotland still.) 
Amongst the Jews, also, an oath of fi- 
delity was taken by the servant’s put- 
ting his hand under the thigh of his lord, 
Gen. xxiv. 2. Among.st the Greeks and 
Romans, the form varied with the .siib-' 
ject and bccasion of the oath; in pli- 
cate contracts, the parties took hold of 
"lach other’s hand, whilst they swore to 
Che performance ; dr they touched the 
iltar'of the god by whose divinity they 
swore. Upon more solemn occasions ii 
was 'the custom to slay a victim, and the 
beast being struck clown, with cer- 
tain ceremonies and invocations, gave 
birth to the expressions, navav o<}wv,ferire 
hactitin; and to our English phrase 
translated from these, of ‘striking- a 
bargain.' The forms of oaths in Chris- 
tian counti’ies are also very different; 
hut in no country in the world worse 
contrived, either to convey the meaning, 
or impress the obligation of an oath 
than in pur own. .' The juror with us 
after rcpeatiiig the promise or affirma- 
tion wh leh ' the pat’ri is intended to con- 
firiii,.,ad(l,s, 'bSp help me God;’ .or more 


frequently the substance of the oath is 
repeated to_ the juror by the magistrate, 
who adds in the conclusion, ‘So help 
you God.’ The energy of the Sentence 
resides in' the particle so; so, that is, 
hac lege, upon condition of my speak- 
ing the truth, or performing this pro- 
mise, and not otherwise, may God help 
me. The juror, whilst he hears or re- 
peats the words of the oath, holds his 
right hand upon the Bible, or other book 
containing the four Gospels, and at the 
conclusion kisses the book. This ob- 
scuye and eliptical foi’in, together ivith 
the levity and frequency with which it 
is administ.cred, has brought about a 
general inadvertency to the obligation 
of paths, whicli both in a religious and 
political view is much to be lamented : 
and it merits public consideration,” 
continues, Mr. Paley, “whether the re 
quii'ing of oaths on so' many frivolous 
occasions, especially in the customs, and 
in the qualification for petty offices, has 
any. other efl'ect than to make them 
cheap in the minds of the people. A 
{)ound of tea cannot travel regularly 
from the ship to the consumer without 
'costing htilf a dozen oaths at least ; and 
the same secui'ity for the due discharge 
of their office, namely, that of ail oath, 
is required from a churchwarden and 
an archbishop, from a petty constable, 
and the chief justice of England. Oaths, 
however, are lawful; and, whatei^er be 
the form, the signification, is the same.” 
It is evidei/L that so far as atheism jirc- 
vails, oaths can be of ,no use. “ Remo\ e 
God once out of heaven, and there will 
never be any gods upon earth. If man’s 
nature had not something of subjection 
in it to a Supreme Being, and inhe- 
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rent nliligint; him .{lOW t-’ 

ii'jhaiO iiin'.suU' to'.vavd God and toward 
tin, re.-^i: oALc: world, government could 
never na ve i)een introduced, nor tiiought 
oi'. Korean tiierebe the least mutual 
frCLin.}' between governors and govern- 
ed, where no God is admitted. For it 
is acknov/ledging of God in his supreme 
jiidgmcnt over the world, that is the 
ground of an oath, and upon which the 
validit',' of all human engagenicuts de- 
pend.’* Historians have justly remark- 
ed, that when the reverence ior an oath 
began to l)e dimiui,shed among the Ro- 
mans, and the loose. Epicurian system, 
which discarded the belief of Provi- 
dence, was introduced, the Roman ho- 
nour and pro.sperity from that pei-iod 
began to decline. “The Quakers re- 
fuse to swear upon any occasion, found- 
ing their scruples concerning the 
fulncsa of oa\hs, upon our Saviour’s 
proiiibition, 'Swear not at all.’ Matt. I 
V. 34. But it seems our Lord there re- 
ferred to the \icious, wanton, and ini- 
anthorized swearing in common dis- 
course, and not to jnclicial oaths; for he 
himself answered when interrogated 
\tpou oath, Mutt. xxvi. 63, .64. Mark 
XIV. 61. 'File -apostle Paul also makes 
use of expre.ssions which contain the 
nature of oaths, Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 

2 Cor. i. IS. Gal. i. 20. Heb. vi. 13, 17. 
Oaths are nugatory, that is, carry with 
them no proper force or ol)ligation, 
unless we believe that God will punish 
false swearing with more severity than 
a simple lie or breach of premise; for 
which belief there are the following 
reasons: 1. Perjury is a .sin of greater 
deliljeration. — 2. It violates a superior 
confidence. — 3. God directed the Israel- 
ites to swear by his name, Deut. vi. 13. 
X. 20. and wa.s. pleased to confirm his 
covenant witli that people by an oath ; 
neither of v/hich it is probable he would 
have done, had he not intended to re- 
present oaths as having some meaning 
and elfect beyond the obligation of a 
bare promise. 

“ Fromi.%o7'ij oaths are not binding 
^\'herc the promise itself would not he so. 
See Promises. As oaths are designed 
for the security of the imposer, it is 
manifest that they must be interpreted 
and performed in the sense in which the 
imposer intends them.” Oaths, also, 
must never be taken but in matters of 
hnportance, nor irreverently, and with- 
out godly fear. Paley’s Mor. Phil. ch. 
16. vol. 1. (Prot. cle Jure, 1. 11. c. 13. J 
21 ; Barrow’s Woi'ks, vol. i. sei*. 15 ; 
Burnet’s E.vfiosition of the 39t/i Article 
of the Church of England ; Herfiort’s 
ii'say on truths of importance, and 
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Doctrine of Oaths ; Doddi'idge’s Eec~ 
tnres, Icct. 1.89 ; TVlotson’s 22f/ *S'cr- 
jnon ; llolscly’s Uiircasojiubieness of 
Atheism, p. 1.52. 

Oath of allegkmce is a:, follows; “I, 
A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, 
tliat I will be faithfid, and bear true al- 
legiance to his Majesty, King Geoi-ge, 
So lielp nm God.” This is laken by 
Protestant dissenting ministers, v.-hen 
licensed by the civil magistrate; as is 
also the following : 

Oath of supremacy ; “ I, A. B. do 
swear, that ' I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and he- 
retical, that damnable doctrme and po- 
sition, that princes excommunicated or 
tleprived by the Pope, or any authoi-ity 
of the see of P..ome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other 
wliatsoever. And I do declare, that no 
foreign ])rince, person, prelate, state, or 
])otentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, pi 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God.” 

OBEDIENCE, the per.formance of 
the commands of a superior. Obedi- 
ence to God may be considered, 1. As 
virtual, which consists in a belief of the 
Gospel, of the lioliness and ecpiity of its 
precepts, of the truth of its promises, 
and a tnie repentance of all our sins. 
— 2. Actual obedience, whicli is tlie prac- 
tice and e.xercise of the set'cral graces 
and duties of Christianity. — 3. Perfect 
obediefice, which is the exact cohfor- 
mi^ of our hearts and litres to the law 
of God, without the least imperfection- 
This last is only peculiar to a glorified 
state. The obligatmi we are under to 
obedience ai’iscs, 1. From the relation we 
stand in to God as creatui-es, Psalm 
xcv. 6. — 2. From the law he hath re- 
vealed to us in his word, Psalpi cxix, 3. 
2 Peter, i. 5, 7. — 3. From the blessings 
of bis pi'oi'idence we a.re constantly re- 
ceiving, Acts xiv. 17. Psalm cxlv. — 
4. From the love and goodness of God 
in the grand work of redemption, 1 Cor. 
vi. 20. As to the. nature of this obedi- 
ence, it must be, 1. Active, not only 
avoiding v/hat is prohibited, but per- 
forming what is commanded, Col. iii. 8, 

10. — 2. Personal ; for though Christ has 
obeyed the law for us as a covenant of 
works, yet he hath not abrogated it as 
a rule bi' life, Rom. vii. 22-. Rom. iii. 31. 
— 3. Sincere, Psalm li. 6. 1 I'im. i. 5. — 
4. Affectionate, springing from love, and 
not from terror, 1 John v. 19. 1 John 

11. 5. 2 Cor., v. J 4. — 5. Diligetit, not 
.slothfully. Gal. i. Ij. Psalm xviii. 44. 
Rom. xii. 11. — 6. Conspicuous and open, 
Phil. ii. 15. Matt. v. 16. — 7. Unhicvsali 
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not one duty, but all must be perform- 
ed, 2 Pet. i. 5, 10. — 8. Perjietual, at aU 
times, places, and occasions, Rom. ii. 7". 
Gal. vi. 9, The advantages of obedience 
are these, 1. It adorns tlie Gospel, TL it. 
51. 10. — 2. It is evidential of gi’ace. 2 Cor. 
V. IT. — 3. It rejoices the hearts of the 
ministers and people of God, 3 John 2. 

2 Thess. i. 19, 20. — 4. It silences gam- 
sayers, 2 Pet. i. 11, 12.— 5. Encourages 
the saints, while it reproves the luke- 
warm, Matt. V. 16. — 6. Affords peace to 
the subject of it, ' Psalm xxv. 12, 13. 
Acts 'xxiv. 16.— 7. It powerfully reborn- 
mends religion, as that which is both de- 
lightful and practicable, _ Col. i. 10. — 8. It 
is the forerunner and evidence of eternal 
glory, Rom. vi. 22. Rev. xxii. 14. See 
Holiness, Sanctification; Char- 
nocPs Works, vol. xi. p. 1212; Tillot- 
soids iSer?? 20 ?zs, se'r. 122, 123; Saurin’s 
Ser7no?ts, vol. i. ser. 4 ; Ridgly’s Body 
of Divinitih qu. 92. 

OBEDIENCE OF CtIRIST is ge- 
nerally divided into active and passive. 
His active obedience implies what he 
did ; his jiassive what he suffered. Soinc 
divines distinguish these. They refer 
our pardon to his passive, and our title 
to glory to his active obedience : though. 
Dr. Owen observes, that it cannot- be 
clearly evinced that there is any such 
thing in pi’opriety of speech as passive 
obedience: obeying is doing, to which 
jiassion or suffering; doth not belong. 
Of the active obedience of Christ the 
Scriptures assure us that he took upon 
him the form of a servant, and really be- 
came one, Is. xlix. 3. Phil. ii. 5. Heb. 
viii. He was subject to the law of God. 
“ He ,was made under the law;” the 
judicial or civil law of the Jews: the 
ceremonial law, and the moral law. 
Matt. xvii. 24, 27. Luke ii. 22. Psalm 
xl. 7, 8. He was obedient to the law of 
nature; he Avas in a state of subjection J 
to his parents ; and he fulfilled the com- 
mands of Ills heavenly Father as it re- 
.spected the first and second, table. His 
obedience, 1. Was voluntary. Psalm xl. 
6. — 2. Complete, 1 Peter ii. 22. — 5. 
W rought out in the room and stead of 
his people, Rom. x. 4. Rom. v. 19. — . 
4. Well pleasing and acceptable in the 
sight of God. See Atonement ; Death 
and Siiffei'ings of Christ. 

OBLATI, secular persons who de- 
voted themselves and their estates to 
some monastery, into which they were 
admitted as a kind of lay-brothers. The 
form of Lheir admission was putting the 
bell-ropes of the church round their 
necks, as a mark of servitude. They 
wore a religious habit, but different from 
tliat of tlie monks. 


OBLIGATION is that by which we 
are bound to the performance of any ac- 
tion, l.fiational obligation is that wdiich 
arises from reason, absti-actly taken, to 
do or forbear certain action’s. — 2. Ju- 
tho7'itdtrue obligation is that which arise-, 
from the commands of a superior, or one 
^yho has a right or authority to prescribe 
rules to others. — 3. Moral obligation i-, 
that by' which we are bound to perform 
that which is riglit, and' to avoid that 
which is wrong. ]^t is a moral necessity 
of doing actions or forbearing- them ; 
that is, such a necessity as whoever 
breaks through it, is, ihso facto, worthy 
of blame for so doing. Various, however, 
have been the opinions concerning the 
gromid of moral obligation, or what it 
arises from. One. says, from the moral 
fitness of things ; another, because it is 
conformable to reason and nature ; ano- 
ther, because it is conformable to.truth ; 
and another, because it is expedient, and 
pi’omotes the public good. A late writer 
has defined obligation to be “ a state of 
mind perceiving the reasons for acting, 
or forbe'arin.g to act.” But I confess 
this has a' difficulty in it to me; because 
it^carries with it an idea that if a man 
sliould by his habitual practice of iniqui- 
ty be so hardened as to lose a sense oi 
duty, and not perceive the reasons why 
he should act morally, then he is under 
no obligation. And thus a depraved 
man might say he is under no obligation 
to obey the laws of the land, because, 
through his desire of living a licentious 
life, lie is led to suppose that there 
should be none. In my opinion, a dif- 
ference should be made between obliga- 
tion and a sense of it. Moral obligation, 
I think, arises from the will of God, as 
revealed in the light and law of nature, 
and in his word. This is binding upon 
all 'men, because there is no situation in 
which mankind have not either one or 
the other of these. We find, however, 
that the generality of men are so f:u- 
sunk in depravity, that a sense of obli- 
gation is nearly or quite lost. Still, hoiv- 
cver, their losing tlie sense does not ren- 
der the obligation less strong. _ “ Obli- 
gation to virtue is eternal and immuta- 
ble, but the sense of it is lost by sin.” 
See. Warburtoids Legation, vol. i. p. 38, 
46, 8<c. Paleifs Mor. Phil. p. 54, vol. i. 
Robinson’s preface to the Fow'th Volume 
of Saiii'in’s Shnnons ; Mason’s Chris- 
tian Morals, ser. 23, p. 256, vol. ii. 'Dod- 
dridge’s. Lec^. lect. 52; Grove’s Phil 
vol. 11 . 'p. 66. 

OBSERVATIONS. See Mind. 

CECONOMY. See Dispensation. 

(ECONOMISTS, a sect of philoso- 
phers in France, who have made a great 
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ncise in Europe, and are generally sup- 
oosc 1 to have !jren unfriendly ro reli- 
i^dcn. I'liC founder of this sect was Dr. 
buqucsnoi, \,-ho had so well inanuated 
hiijise'if into tlie favour of Louis XV. 
tiiai the Itiiry used to call him his Think- 
er. 'Fiiv- sect was called Jiconomists, 
liecause the economy and order to he 
inti'odiiccd into the finances, and other 
mean.s of alleviating the distresses of 
the people, were pei’petually in their 
mouth.b. The abbe Barrucl admits tliat 
Lliere may have been some few of them 
v/ho directed their speculations to no 
other object ; but he brings very sufh- 
cient proof that the aim of the majority 
of the sect was to distribute the wri- 
tings of Voltaire, Diderot, and others, 
and' thus to eradicate- from the minds 
of the people all' revei:ence for divine 
revelation. See Philosophi'sts. 

OFFERING, or Oblation, denotes 
whatever is sacrificed or consumed in 
the worship of God. For an account of 
the t'arious ollerings under the law, the 
reader is referred to the book of Levi- 
ticus. See also Sacrifice. 

OFFICERS CHURCH. See Church, 
Deacon, Elder. 

OFFICES OF CHRIST are gene- 
rally considered as threefold. 1. A 
prophet to enlighten and instruct, John 
vi. 14. John iii. 2. — 2. A p.riest to make 
atonement for his people, Isaiah liii. 
Heb. vii. — 3. A king to_ reign in, and 
rule over them, Zech. xi. 9. Psal. ii. 6. 
See articles Intercession, Media- 
tor, See. 

OMEN }s a word which, in its pro- 
per sense, signifies a sign or indication 
of .some future event, especially of an 
alarming nature. Against the" belief 
of omens it is observed, that it is con- 
trary to every principle of sound phi- 
losophy ; ;uid whoever has studied the 
writings of St. Paul must be convinced 
that it is inconsistent with the spint of 
genuine Christianity. We cannot pre- 
tend to discuss the subject here, but 
will present the reader with a quota- 
tion on the Oliver side of the question. 
“I'liough it he true,” says Mr.Toplady, 
“ that all omens are not worthy of ob- 
servation, and though they should never 
be so regarded as to shock our fortitude, 
or diminish our confidence in God, still 
they are' not to be constantly despised. 
Small incidents have sometimes been 
prelusive to great events ; nor is there 
any superstition in, noticing these appa- 
rent pi’ognostications, though tliere may 
be much superstition in being either too 
iiidiscriminatelv or too deeply swayed 
b‘y them.” — Toplady’s Works, vol. iv. 
p. 192. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD js h.is 
almiglity power. This is es.sential to 
his nature as an inhuite, independent, 
and perfect lieing. The power of God 
is divided into absolute, and onlhiate or 
actual. Absolute, is that tyliereby God 
is able to do that which he will not do, 
but is possible to be done. Ordinate is 
that whereby he docth that which he 
hath decreed to do. Tlte power of God 
may be more especially seen, 1. In cre- 
ation, Rom. i. 20. Genesis i.— 2. In the 
preservation of his creatures, Heb. i. 3. 
Col. i. 16, 17. Job xxvi.— 3., In the re- 
demption of men by Christ, Luke i. 
35, 37. Eph. i. 19.— 4. in the^ conver- 
sion of simmers, Psal. cx. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
Rom. i. 16. — 5. In the continuation and 
success of the Gospel in the world, 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32.-6. In the final pei'- 
severance of the- saints, 1 Pet. i. 5. — -7. 
In the resurrection of tlie dead, 1 Cor. 
XV. — S. In making the righteous happy 
for ever, and punishing the wicked, 
Phil. iii. 21. Matt. 'xxv. 34, &c. See 
Gill's Body o f Div. vol. i. oct. edit. p. 
77 ; Cliarnoclc's Works, _ vol. i. p. 423 ; 
Sauriu’s Scinnous, vol. i, p. 157 j Til- 
lotson's Sermons, seic 152. 

OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD, is 
his ubiquity, or his Ijeipg present in 
eveiw place. This may be argued from- 
his infinity, Ps. cxxxix. Ins power, 
which is every where, Plob. i. 3 ; his 
providence, Acts xvii. 27, 28. which 
supplies all. As he is a spirit, he is so 
omnipresent as not to be mixed with 
the creatui’e, or divided, part in one 
place,and part in another; norishemul- 
tiplied or extended, but is essentially 
present every where. From the conside- 
ration of this attribute wc should leani to 
feai' and reverence God, Psal. Ixxxix. 
7. To derive consolation in the hour of 
distress, Is. xliii. 2. Ps. xlvi. 1. To. be ac- 
tive and diligent in holy services, Psal, 
cxix. 168. See Clmrnockh V/orks, yo\. 
i. p. 240 ; Abernethy's Servwns, ser. 7 
Howe’s iVorks, vol. i. p. 108, 110 Sau- 
rin’s Sermons, vol. i. ser. 3,; Gill’s Bo- 
dy of Div. b. i; Sjiect. vol. viii. No. 
565, 571 ; Tillotsori’s Sermons, ser. 154. 

OMNISCIENCE OF GOD is that 
perfection by which he knows all things, 
and is, 1. Infinite knowledge, Ps. cxlvi. 
5. — 2. Eternal, generally called fore- 
knowledge, Acts XV. 18. Isa. xlvi. 10. 
Eph. 3 . 4. Acts ii. 23.-3. Unhersal, 
extending to all persons, time's,'* places, 
and things, Heb. iv. 13. Psalm l. lO. &c. 
— 4. perfect, relating to what is past, 
present, and to Cvuue. Pie knows all by 
his own essence, and not derived' from, 
any other ; not successively, as we do, 
but independently, distinctly, infallibly^ 
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and perpetually, Jer. x. 6, 7: Rom. xi. 
33. — 5. This knowledge is peculiar to 
himself, Mark xiii. 3^. Job xxxvi. 4. 
and not communicable to any creature. 
— 6. It is incompreltensible to us how 
God knows all things, yet it is evident 
that he does ; for to suppose otherwise 
is to suppose him an imperfect being, 
and directly contrary to the revelation 
he has given of hirfiself, 1 John hi. 20. 
Job xxvhi. 24. Job xxi. 22. See Char- 
nock's Works-, vol. i. p. 271 ; Abernethy's 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 290, 306 ; Howe's 
Works, vol. i. p. 102, 103 j Gill's Div. 
vol. i. p. 85, oct. 

OPHITES. See Serpentinians. 

OPINION is that judgment^ which 
the mind fortns of any proposition, for 
the truth or falsehood of which there is 
not sufRcient evidence to produce abso- 
,lute belief. ■ 

ORACLE, among the Heathens, was 
the answer which the gods ivere sup- 
posed to give to those- 'vho consulted 
them upon any affair of importance. 
It is also used for the god who was 
thought to give the answer, and for 
the space where it was given. Learn- 
ed men are much divided as to the source 
of these oracles. Some suppose that 
they were onl^ the invention of priests; 
while others conceive that there was a 
diabolical agency employed in the busi- 
ness. There are, as one observes,' se- 
veral' circumstances leading to the for- 
mer hypothesis: such as the gloomy 'So- 
lemnity with which many of them were 
delivered in caves and subterraneous 
cai^erns : the numerous and disagreea- 
ble ceremonies enjoined, as sometimes 
sleeping in the skins of beasts, bathing, 
and expensive sacrifices ; the ambigu- 
ous and unsatisfactory answers fre- 
quently returned : these look very much 
like the contrivances of artful priests to 
disguise their villany ; the medium of 
priests, speaking images, vocal groves, 
&c. seem much to confirm it. On the 
other hand, if we may credit the rela- 
tion of ancient writers, either among 
Heathen^ or Christians, this hypothesis 
will hardly account for many of the in- 
stances they mention. And since it can- 
not be proved either impossible or un- 
' scriptural, is it not probable that God 
sometimes permits an intercourse with 
infernal spirits, with a design, in the 
end, to turn this and every other cir- 
cumstance to his own glory ? 

Res])ecting the cessation of these ora- 
cles, there have been a variety of opi- 
iiicns. it has been generally held, in- 
deed, that oracles ceased at the birth of 
Jesus Christ : yet some have endeavour- 
ed to’ inaintaii’i the contrary, by show- 


ing thag they were in being in the d:;\ ■; 
of Julian, commonly called the u/iosuiie, 
and that this emperor himself consulted 
them; nay, farther, say thev, liislory 
makes mention of several law's ]iublisii- 
ed by the Christian emperors, Tlien-Jn- 
sius, Gratian, and 'Valentinian, to punis'i 
liersons who interrogated them, even in 
their' days ; and that the Epicurean*, 
were the first who made a jest of this 
superstition, and exposed the roguery 
of its priests to the people. 

But on the other side it is observed, 
1. That the question, properly stated, is 
not. Whether oracles became extinct 
immediately uji07i the birth of Christ, or 
from the very moment he was born; 
but. Whether they fell gradually into 
disesteem,' and ceased as Christ and his 
Gospel became known to mankind f 
And that they did so is most certain 
from the concurrent testimonies of the 
fathers, which whoever would endea- 
vour. to invalidate, may^ equally give up 
the most respectable traditions and re- 
lations of every kind. 

2dly', But did not'Julian the apostate 
consult these oracles.^ We answer in 
the negatii'e : he had, indeed, recourse 
to magical operations, but it was because 
oracles had already ceased ; for he iic- 
wailed the loss of them, and assigned 
pitiful reasons for it wliich St. Cyril 
has vigorously refuted, saying, that be 
never could have offered such, biU from 
an unwilling-ness ‘to acknowledge, that, 
wheti the world had received the light of 
Christ, the dominion of the devil was at 
an end. 

3dly, The Christian emperors do, in- 
deed, seem to condemn the superstition 
and idolatry of tlinse who were still for 
consulting oracles ; but the edicts of 
those pi’inces' do not prove that oracles 
actually existed in their times, anv 
more than that they ceased in conse- 
quence of their laws. It is certain that 
they were for the most part extinct be- 
fore the conversion of Constantine. 

4thly, Some Epicureans might tjiake 
a jest of this sicfierstition ; however, the 
Epicurean philosopher Celsus, in the 
second century of the church, was for 
crying up the excellency of several ora- 
cles, as appears at large from Origen’s 
seventh book against him. ' 

Among the Jews there were several 
sorts of real oracles. They had, first, 
'oracles that were delivered viva voce ; 
as when God spake to 'Moses face to 
face, and as one friend speaks to ano- 
ther, Numb. xii. 8. Secondly, Prophe- 
tical dreams sent by God; as the dreams 
which God sent to Joseph, and which 
foretol-'i his future greatness. Gen. xxvil 
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r, t;. 'i iiu-n".;', as wherijapro- 

nhet 'ii .'.ii _'Cs:;icr, being neither proper- 
r,- p lUT axGike, had supernritural 
rVvel::;!' ns. G'jn. xv. 1. Gen. riivi. 2. 
F .ui't!.;'", Ti\c oracle of the Urlm and 
Ti’.uir.r.'-im, which was accompanied 
with cl..; ctdic.d, or the pectoral worn by 
tnehigh uriest, and v/hich God had en- 
dned with the gift of foi-eteliing things 
to come, I'-urnb. xii. 6._Joel. ii. 28. This 
manner of imj^uiving of the Lord rvas of- 
ten made use or^ from Joshua’s time to 
the erection of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. Fifthly, After the building of tlie 
temple, they generally comsulted the 
propliets, wlio were frequent in the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. From 
Hairgai, Zeclniriah, and Malachi, who 
areAhe last of the prophets that have 
any of their v/ritings remaining, the 
Jews pretend that God gave them what 
they call Bathkol, the Daughter of 
the Voice, which was a supernatm-al 
manifestation of the -will of God, which 
was. performed either by a strong in- 
spiration or internal voice, or else by a 
.sensible and external voice, which was 
heard by a number of persons sufficient 
to bear testimony of it. For example, 
such was the voice that was Iviard at the 
baptism of Jesus Christ, saving, This is 
my beloved Son, 6cc. Matt. iii. 17- 

The scripture affords us examples 
likewi.se of'nrofane of acles. Balaam, at 
the instigation of his own spirit, and 
urged on by his .avarice, fearing to lose 
the recompence that he was promised 
by Balak, king of the Moabites, suggests 
a diabolical expedient to this prince of 
making the Israelites fall into idolatry 
and foriiication, (Numb. xxiv. 14. Numb, 
xxxi. Ifi.) by which he assures him of a 
certain victory, or at least of con'siclera- 
ble advantage against the people of 
God. 

Micaiah, the son of Imlah, a prophet 
of the Lord, sqys (1 Kings xxii. 20, 
&c.) that lie saw the Almighty, sitting 
upon his throne, and all the host of hea- 
ven round about him ; and the Lord said. 
Who shall tempt Ahab, king of Israel, 
that he may go to Avar Avith Ramcth 
Gilead, and' fall in the battle ? One an- 
.swered after one manner, and another 
in another. At the same time an cauI 
spirit presented himself before the Lord, 
and said, 1 Avill seduce him. And the 
Lork asked him, Hoav ? To Avhich Sa- 
tan ansAvered, 1 Avill go and be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of his prophets. And 
the Lord said. Go, and thou shalt pre- 
A'ail. 4 'Ills dialogue clearly proA'es these 
tAvo tilings ; Jint, that the devil could do 
noiliing by hisoAvnpoAver ; wiiS., sccond- 
iif, tiial, \vith thecpemiission of God, hCj 


1 could inspire the false prophets, .sorcer- 
i ers, iuid magicians, and make them de- 
; liver false oracles. See Vundale and 
Fontendk'n Hkt. dc Oruc ; Potter'd 
Greek Antumitics, a'oI. i. b. 2. ch. 7; 
EdvjardAs Hist, of Red. p. 408 ; Far- 
mer on ALr. p. 281, 2S5 ; Fnc. Brit. 
article Or.aclk. 

ORAL, delivered by the mouth, not 
Avritten. ' See Tradition. 

ORATORY, a name given by Chris- 
tians to ceitain places of religious Avor- 
shq3. 

In ecclesiastical antiquity, the term 
01 X 31 £uxTnyioi, houses of prayer, or ora- 
tories, is frequently given to churches 
in general, of Avhidi there are innumera- 
ble instances in ancient Christian writers. 
But in some canons the name oratory 
seems confined to private chapels or 
places of worship set up for the conve- 
nience of private families, yet .still de- 
pending on the parochial churches, and 
differing from them in this, that they 
Avere only places of prayer, but not for 
celebrating the communion ; fc.r if that 
Avere at any time alloAved to private fa- 
milies, yetj at least, upon the great and 
solemn festivals, tliey were to resort for 
communion to the parish churches. 

Oratory is used among the Romanists 
for a closet, or little apartment near a 
bed-chamber, fuvnisheci Avith a little al- 
tar, crucifix, &c. for private devotion. 

Oratory, Priests of the. There Avere 
tAVO congregations of religion.s, one in 
Italy, the oth'er-in France, Avhich Avere 
called bv his name, 

The Friests of the Oratory in Italy 
had for their founder, St. Philip de Nen, 
a native of Florence, avIio, in the 3 fear 
.1548, founded at Rome the-Confrater-’ 
nity of the Holy Trinitv. This Society 
originally- consisted of but fifteen poor 
persons, Avho assembled in the church 
of St. fraviour, in cainjio, every first 
Sunday in tlie month, to practise the ex- 
ercises of piety described by the holy 
founder. Afteinvards their number in- 
creasing b}' the addition of several per- 
sons of distinction ' to the society, St 
Philip ])roceeded to establish a hospital 
for the reception of ,poor jiilgrims, Avho, 
coming to Rome to Ausit the tombs of 
St Peter and St. Paul, Avere oliliged, for 
Avant of a lodging, to lie in the streets, 
aiid at the doors of churches. For this 
charitable pm’pose, pope Paul IV. gave 
to the society the parochial church of 
St. Benedict, close by Avhich Avas built 
a hospital, so large, that in the Jubilee 
year 1600, it received 444,500 men, and 
25,500 Avomen, Avho came in pilgrimage 
to Rome. 

The Priests of the Oratory hi France 
3 G 
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■vvci’e established on the model of those 
in Italy, and owe their rise to cardinal 
Berulle, a native of Champagne^ who 
resolved upon this foundation in order to 
revive, the splendour of the ecclesiastical 
state, which was greatly sunk through 
the miseries of the civil wars, the in- 
crease of heresies, and a general cor- 
ruption of manners. To this end he as- 
sembled a community of ecclesiastics, 
in 1611, in the suburb of St. James. 
They olitainbd the king’s letter patent' 
for their establishment; and, in 1613, 
pope Paul V. approved this congrega- 
tion, under the title of the Oratory of 
Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two 
sorts of persons ; the one, as it were, in- 
corporated; the other only associates: 
the former governed the houses of this 
institute; the latter were only employed 
in forming themselves to the life and 
manners of ecclesiastics. And this was 
the true spirit of this congregation, in 
which they taught neither human learn- 
ing nor theology, but only the virtues of 
the ecclesiastical life. 

ORDER, method; the established 
manner of performing a thing. Nothing 
can lie more beautiful in religion and 
morals than order. I'hc neglect of it 
exposes us to the inroads of vice, and 
often brings upon us the most perplex- 
ing events. Whether we consider it in 
reference to ourselves, our fa?nilies, or 
tile church, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. As to the first, order should be 
attended to as it respects our principles, 
Hcb. xiii. 9. James i. S ; our tempers, 
Prov. xvii. 14. Eph. iv. 31 ; our con- 
versation, Col. iv. 6 ; our business, Prov. 
xxii. 29; our time, Ps. xc. 12. Eccl. iii. 
1 ; our recreations ; and our general 
conduct, Phil. i. 27. 2 Pet. i. 5, &c. — 
■2. yls it rcifanls our- families, there 
should be order; as to tlie economy or 
miuiagement of its concerns, Matt. xii. 
25 ; as to devotion, and the time of it, 
Jos. xxiv. 15 ; ns to the instruction 
thereof,, Eph. vi. 1. Gen. xviii. 19. 2 
Tim. i. 5. — 3. In res/icct to the church, 
order should be observed as to the ad- 
mission of members, 2 Cor. vi. 15 ; as 
to tlie administration of its ordinances, 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, 40; as to the attendance 
on its woi'ship, Ps. xxyii. 4 ; as to our 
behaviour therein. Col. i. 10. Matt. v. 
16. To excite us to the practice of this 
duty, •'we should consider that God is a 
God of oixler, 1 Cor. xiv, 33 ; his woi-ks 
are all in the exactest order, Eph. i. 11. 
Psalm, riv. 25. Eccl. iii. 11 ; heaven is a 
place of order. Rev. vii. 9. Jesus Christ 
was a most beautiful example of regu- 
larity. The advantages of order are 


numerous. “ The observance of it,” savs 
Dr. Blair, “ serves to correct that negii- 
gence which makes us omit some duties, 

, and that hurry and precipitancy whicli 
makes us perform othei-s imperfecth-. 
Our attention is thereby directed to its 
proper objects. We follow the straight 
path which Providence has pointed. oat 
to us ; in the course of which all the dif- 
ferent business of life presents itself re- 
gularly to us on every side. Ser. vol; ii. 
p. 23. 

ORDERS, by way of eminency, or 
holy orders, denote a character peculiai 
to ecclesiastics, whereby they are set 
apart for the ministry. This the Ro- 
manists make their sixth sacrament. In 
no reformed church are there more than 
three orders, tdz. bishops, priests, :uid 
deacons. In the Romisn church there 
are seven, exclusive of the episcopate ; 
all which the council of Trent enjoins 
to be,, received and believed on pam of 
anathema. They are distinguished into 
petty or secular orders, and major or 
sacred olders. Orders, the petty or mi- 
nor, are four, viz. those of door-keep- 
ers, exorcist, reader, and acolyth. Sa- 
cred, or major, are deacon, priest, ami 
bishop. 

ORDERS, RELIGIOUS, are con- 
gregations or societies of monasteries 
liviiig I under the same superior, in the 
same' manner, and wearing the same 
habit. Religious orders may be reduced 
to live kinds, viz. monks, canons, knights, 
mendicants, and regular clerks. iVhite 
order denotes the order of regular 
canons,' of St. Augustine. Black order 
denotes the order of St. Benedict., Or- 
ders religious military arc tltose insti- 
tuted in defence of the faith, and pri- 
vileged to say mass, and who are pro- 
hibited marriage, 8cc. Of this kind arc 
the knights of Malta, or of .St. John of 
Jerusalem. Such also were the knights, 
templars, the knights, of Calatravc, of 
St. Lazams, Teutonic knights, &:c. 

ORDINANCES OF TRIE GOS- 
PEL, are institutions of divine authority 
relating to the worship of God ; such 
as baptism. Matt, xxviii. 19. — 2. The 
Lord’s' suiiper, 1 Cor. xi. 24, See. — 
3. Public ministiy, or preaching and 
reading the word, Rom. x. 15. Eph. iv. 
13. Mark, xvi. 15. — 4. Hearing the Gos- 
pel, Mark, iv. 24. Rom. x. 17. — 5. Pub- 
lic prayer, 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 19. Matt. vi. 
6. Psal. V. 1, 7. — 6. Singing of psalms. 
Col. iii. 16. Eph. v. 19. — 7. Fasting, James 
iv. 9. Matt. ix. 15. .Toel ii. 12. — 8. So- 
lemn thanksgiving, Ps. 1. 14. 1 Thess. v. 
18. — See these different articles; also 
Means of Grace. 

ORDINATION, the act of confeiv 
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miff holvovtliTs^ or ofinitKiting a person iiihtci-s. Among the Indenundents itnd 
into the pi ichthood bv pr.iyer and the BnptibtSj the power of oKfinatlon lies in 
hiving on of hniids. Among the Dliswi- the Mitii-agc of the people. The quali< 
lei'!', ordination is the public hctuiijj apart j fications of tltc ciuididatcs are first 
i.f ji nVniihter to his wurh, oi; over the known, tried, and approved by the 
people whose c-ill he has acceptucL In church. After which tiial, the cfiurth 
the church of Knglmul, tutlination has | proceeds to give him a call to be their 
idwtiys dseen eMcemed the principal j minister which he accepting, the pub- 
prerogative oi i]isiuip.s :uul thev still rt- jlic acknowledgment thereof is signified 
tain the functiua as u mark of their smi- i by ordination, tl>e mode of which is so 
ritualsovcreigntvin their diocess. Vntlt- j well known, iis not to need recital here, 
out ordination im ptisioticau receivh aiiv Tliongh the Dissenters practice ordi- 
bcncfice, parson-ige, vicarage, &c. A [ nation, we find they arc not agreed ix!- 
person nm»t be twenty-three yeai-s of spectiiigiL Some contend for the power 
uge^ or near it, beftire he can be ordain- of oixUnatioii as belonging to the people; 
ed deacon,or iiaie anv slnu-e in the mi- the exercise of which right In'thcm con- 
iiiscrv; suul full twenty-four licfore he stitutes a minister, and confers validity 
can lie orfained priest, and by tliat on bis public ministrations. Otherssup- 
means be permitted to administer the pa>e it belongs to those who are ah'eady 
holy communion. A hishop, on tlie fii'- inothce. Without pretending to dctei^ 
tliiutiioii of clergi'ineii; is to examine mine tlic question, we shall here give an 
them ‘ill the presence of the minister^ outline of the arguments on both sides, 
ivito in the orduiatic.n of priests, but nut According to Hie former qiinion, it is 

of deacons, assist him at the imposition a^ed that the word ordain was. ori- 
01 hands; but this is onlv done as a murk jrinally equal to choose or appoint; so 
of a.viciic, not bcrnii.4u it is thought ne- fliat if twenty Christians nuininattm n 
ccssiti-y. In case nny crime, as drunken- mim to instruct Hiem oucc, the man was 
ness, perjurv, forgery, &c. is alleged appointed or ardiiined a preacher for. 
against anv one Hiaf Is to be oirinined the time. Thu essence of onlination 
eiuicr priest or deacon, tlic bislwi ought lies in the vduntary choice and call of 
to desist ftxnu urualning hini. Tlie per- the people, and in the voluntai-y accep- 
son to be ordained is to bring a tcstmio- tance of that call by the person chosen 
nial of his life mid doctrine to the bi- 'and colled; for Hiis aiiuir- must be by 
shop, luid to give account of his fnitk In mutual consent mid agreement whicii 
Lauii ; ami both ]iriests and deacons ure joins them togetlier as pastor and pco- 
iibliged to subscribe to the thirty-nine jilc. AndHiisistobcdoneamongUiem- 
urticles. In the nnclent discipline there selves; and public oixlin.'ition, so called, 
was no such thing as a v.aguc and abso- is no other than n declaration of that. 
lute ordination; hut eveyv one was to Election and ordination are spoken of as 
Inivc a church, whureot he was to hr Hie same; the latter is expressed and 
oixUlncd clerk or priest. In the twelfth explmncd by Hie former. It. is said of 
reiiturr thev grew more remiss, and or* Christ, Hiat' he ordained twelve, Mark 
daiiied' wiiheiit mra title or benefice. iiL 14. that is, he diose them to the of- 
The council of 'uxait, however, re- ficc of aposHeship, as he himself cx- 
st'ired Hie ancient discipline, and _np- plains it, John vi. 7(1. Paul and Baina- 
piiinted that none should be ordained has are said to ordain elders in tvqnj 
uiii iho.se who were prevIdwLwith a be- chwreh (Acts xiv. 23.) oi* to clioose 
nefice; which pnicuce still obtains in them; that ii^ thev gave orders and di- 
England. The times of onlination arc recHonstoevcrv’churclinstothechoice 
the four Sundays immediately following of elders over tlieni : for sometimes per- 
Uie Ember weeks ; being the second' sons are said to do that which Hiey give 
Sniiday in Lent, Treiity Sunday, and the orders and directions for doing ; as Mo- 
riimdavs following the fir-st Wednesday scs and Solomon, wlHi respect to build- 
niter Scxitcniber 14 and December 13. ing the tabcni.adc :md tcnqile, though 
These are the stated times; but oixli- done by others; and Moses porticulariv 
nauon may take place at any other tinie, is said to choose the judgcs,Exod. xv'ui. 
according* to the discreiion of tlic bi- 25. the choice being made under his di- 
shuxi, or drcumstaiicos of the case. recHon and giiuLuice. The word that 
Among Secedera or Dkicnters, oixliiia- is used hi Acts xiw 23. is translntetl 
tiiais vaiy. In Hie e.st.iblishnicnt of c('o«min Cor. iLS, IQ.wheretheapoa- 
Scodaiul, where tlicre :ire no bidtons^ He speaks of ubroHicr, xciy^niniJtit. wA-j 
tlic power of onliiuitiun Is lodged in the was chosen uf the churches to travel 
presbytery. .\mohgtUc Calvinistic Me- soUh w, and is so rendei'ctl when ascribed 
thodists:, onlination is performed by tbe to God, Acts x. 41. This choice and 
sii.rtkii aiul asHsUuice of Hieir own ml- oixlination, in xirimitivc times, w.is made 
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two ways; by casting lots and giving 
votes, signified by stretching out ot 
hands. Matthias was chosen and or- 
dained to be an apostle in the .room of 
Judas by casting lots: tlvat being an ex- 
traordinary oifice, required pi imme- 
diate interposition of'tne Divine Being, 
a lot being nothing more nor less than an 
appeal to God for the decision of an af- 
faiiv But ordinary officers, as elders 
and pastors of churches,, were chosen 
and ordained by the votes of the peo- 
ple, expressed by stretching out their 
hands ; thus it is said of the apostles. Acts 
xiv. 23. When they had ordained them 
elders in every church, 
by t:ddng the suffrages and votes of the 
inembers of the churches, shown by the 
stretching out of their hands, as the 
word signifies'; and which they direct- 
ed them to, and upon it declared the 
elders duly elected and ordained. 

Some, how'ever, on this side of the 
question, do not go so tar as to say, that 
ulie essence of ordination lies in tlie 
choice of the people, but in the solemn 
uml /iul)lic separation to office by prayer: 
still, however,_ they think that ordina- 
tion by eitlier bishops, presbyters, or any 
superior character, cannot be necessary 
to miUcc a minister or ordain a jiastor in 
all)' particular church ; for Jesus Christ, 
sav tliey, would never leave the sub- 
sis’tence’of his churclies, or the efficacy 
of his word and sacraments,_to depend 
on the uninterrupted succession ot any 
office or officer: for then it would be 
impossiiile for any church to know 
wlietlier they cvei- have had any au- 
thentic minister; for we could never be 
assured tliat such ordinations had been 
rightly transmitted througli 1700 years. 
A whole nation might be corrupted, and 
every bishop and elder therein might 
ha\'C ap'istatir.ed from the faith, as it 
w’as ill England in the days of pojiery. 
To say, therefore, that tlie right of or- 
daining lies in men who are already in 
oifice, would drive us to hold the above- 
mentioned untenable position of unhUer- 
rujited succession. 

On the other side it is observed, that, 
although Christians have the liberty of 
choosing their OAvn pastor, yet they have 
no powfcr or right to confer the office it- 
selt. Scripture represents ordination to 
oe the setting apart of a person to the 
holy ministry, by the authority of Jesus 
himself acting by the medium of men in 
officej and this solemn investing act is 
necessary to his being lawtully accovint- 
ed a minister of Christ. 'L he original 
word'. Acts vi. 3. is KaTtnrrn^^'Dfav, which 
axcording to Scapul-a, and the best 
writers on the sacred language, signifies 


to puTone in rule, or to give him au- 
thority. Now did this power lodge in 
the people, .how happens it that in all 
the epistles, not a single word is to be 
found giving them 'any directions about 
constituting ministers? On the other 
hand, in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, who were persons in office,' we 
find particular instructions given them 
to lay hands suddenly on no man, to ex- 
amine his qualifications before they or- 
’tlain him, and to take care that they 
commit the office only to faithful men, 
who shall be -able to teach others also, 
Titus i. 5. 2 Tim. iv. 14. Acts xiv. 23. 

Besides, it is said, the priniitive Chris- 
tians ei'idently view-ed this matter in the 
same light. There is scarcely a single 
ecclesiastical writer that does not ex- 
pressly mention ordination as the work 
of the elders, and as being regarded as a 
distinct thing from the choice of the 
people, and subsequent 'to it. 

Most of the foregoing remarks apply 
chiefly to the supposition, that a person 
canno’t lie ordained in any other way 
than as a pastor over a church. But 
here, also, we find a difference of 
opinion. On the one side it is said, that 
there is no Scripture authority what- 
ever for a person being ordained tvith- 
out being chosen or nominated to the 
oifice of a minister by a church. Elders 
iuid bishops were ordained in ex<enj 
church, not without any church. To 
ordain a man originally, says Dr. 
Camiibell, was nothing else but in a 
solemn manner to assign him a pastoral 
charge. To give him no charge, and 
not to ordain him, were perfectly iden- 
tical. On tlie other side it is con- 
tended, that from these words, “ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature; and, lo, I am 
with you ahvavs, even unto the end of 
the world,” it i's evident that mission'*- 
rics and itinerants must be cniplo)^ed in 
the important work of the ministry ; 
that, as such cannot be ordained over 
any particular cluirch, there cannot be 
the least impropriety in ordaining them 
for the church universal. Allowing 
that the)’’ have all those talents, gifts, 
and grace, that constitute a minister in 
the .sight of God, who will dare say 
they .should not be designated by their 
brethren for the administration of those 
ordinances Christ has appointed_ in the 
church? — ^V/itliout allowing this, how 
many thousands would be destitute of 
these ordinances? Besides, these are the 
very men whom God in general honpui"s 
as the first instniments in raising 
churches, o^'er which stated pastors are 
afterwards fixed. The separation of 
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iinvl r-rri.c.'.J^-S-Hy tlioy, ^vas^lTl or- 
ih-iii '.'. i; -ly work^ incltulhijj 

'I'j 'it SJici’iiniciits to the 

ted as well as jiublic 

A«:cs xiii. 1, 3. So 'i'imothy 

'':-d.duod. 1 Tim. iv. 1-1. Arts >:vi, 

uoil i , equal retisrai, by analogy, 

.0 tiiat 'i'itus and other coni- 

einioid oi' P.. 11 I were .similarly ordain- 
_‘d, Yi'itlt* at any ot tlieni hating *1 j^.n- 
icnlar einurli to lake under his pii.-ito- 
\1 care. So that they ajipear to^hate 
been 'irdair.ed to the norit of the Chris- 
tian ministry at 1 -.rge. 

Onretlewing the whole of this ron- 
txnversV. I m-nld say with L)r. Watts, 
th;-.: .since t!ie.re r.re- some texts in the j 
ISevr Testament, wherein .single per- 
sons, either .ipsvUes, ;is Paul tmd Bai-- 
n.'.bas, urd.-.ined ministers in the church- 
es: or eranv.eiibts, as Timothy :md 
Thus; and since mher missions or or- 
dinations arc intimt.ted to he ijertunn- 
ed hy .-etend persons, vh:. projihe’s, 
letich'ers, e'deTs. er a presliyteiy, as m 
Arts xhi. 1. tnul 1 Tim. iv. M-; since 
there is sometimes ir.v ntion made of the , 
imii'.'-ilit n of iiands in tiie mi..sion ol a 
mini.'ter, and ■-'in.i times no mention of 
it; and sinr-' it h evident that in some 
rases jn-jnil.ir onlinations arc and must 
he vtdid v.i'iiont any bishop or elder; 

1 think none of llie.se d.ifierences should 
be im.de a matter of violent contest 
among Ciiristians; nor ought any words 
u> be pronounced against each other by 
those of the episcopal, prcsbyteri.'in, or 
independent way. Surely, all may 
agree lines far, that varii'us forms or 
inode.s. Seeming to be used in the mis- 
sion or ordination of ministers in primi- 
ti\e times, maj girc a rea.soi.ablc occa- 
sion or colour for sincere and honest 
searchers after tnilh to ndlow din'erenl 
opinions oii this head, and do Ihereiore 
demand our candid and charitable cen- j 
timenls concerning those who difler 
fiijin iis.” bjee aVticles Ei’iscor.tcv, 
iiii’osrriox or II.\nds, Ixoki'MX- 
ui-.XTS, and Mixistkiii m. Cai.l, in 
I hi., v. nr';; Jatnas Oiwn’^ Pka f'jr 
• Jcrl/itiire Ordination ; Doddridxc’-^' 
fractVyV. h, p. 2J3 — 2.5"; Dr. OT.'va’.v 
'/'rue jYuturr of a Cosjiel Cliurclf, jn 
ffi, S3; Drela-ll'b Jiebuij on Ordination; 
ITatts’ JiuHonaL poiinddtion of a 
Christian Church, sec 3; Dr. Cumh- 
heirii Jxcturcr. on licckdautkal J/k- 
tonj, vol, i. p. 3-15 ; Ciltk liodij of Di- 
■L'initii, ]). 2qC, vol. iii. Svo. ed, Thcolo- 
■iicai J\la;.'aziiie for 1802, p. 33, 90, 167 ; 
Jiiuinfi licnurnH on DieJek Sermon, 
preached In fore the DdinburgU JUis- 
■-lonaru Societij, in 1801. 

ORICJEN hS'l'S, a clyiioniinution which 
3!i 


appeared in the third century, who dc- 
n\ed their oiiinions fnnn the writing.s 
of Origen, a_ i,rcsbyter of Alexiuidria, 
and a man of vast and imc'Mnmon abili- 
ties, who interpreted the di\ ine truths 
of redigior. acet-rding to the tenor of the 
Platonic phih S' iphy. lie alleged, that 
the source of many e\ ils lies in adhering 
to the literal and Jxti. rnal p.irt of Scrip- 
ture: and that the true meaning of the 
I sacred writer.s was to be souglit hi a 
mvsterions and hidden sense, arising 
from the nature of things themselves. 

The princijial tenets ascribed to Ori- 
gen, together v/ith a few of_ the rea- 
sons made use of in their defence, are 
comprehended in the following sum- 
ni.irv: — 

1. ''rhut there is a pre-existent state 
of human sduls. T'or the nature of the 
soul is such as to make her ciqiablc of 

i existin'^ eternall}', backward as well 
I as forw urd, because liey sj/iriUial es- 
j seiu e, as such, makes it inipossilile that 
shi- Mionhl, either through age or vio- 
1 lence, he dissolved: sO that nothing is 
wanting to lier existence but the good 
pkv.su u- of him fnmwhom all things 
pn ccefl. .-Viul if, according to the Pla- 
tonic St heme, we assign the jnvihiction 
of all things to the exuhcr.mt Inhiess of 
life in the Deity, which, through the 
bies'.cd necessity of liis eommunicativ'c 
nature, empties' it-self into all pi ssibili- 
tics of l)eing, as into so many c.ipahle 
receptacles, vve must .'.njiiK'se’iier exis- 
tence in a sense nece'-'-ary, and in a de- 
gree cn-elernal with (hid. 

2. 'Phut souls v,'ere condemned to ani- 
mate nmrlal hcdie.s, i;i order to expiate 
faults they had committed in a pre- 
e.xi.;ter.t slate : for we may be lussured, 
from the inlinite goodness of their Crea- 
tor, llmt they were at fir.'jt joined to the 
l>urc.sC matter, and placet! in those re- 
gions of tile univeiMe vvliich were most 
suili.hle tu the [mrity of e.ssence they 
then ptis'-es.-.ed. For' that_ tlie soiiLs of 
men are an order of essentially incorpo- 
r.itc sjjirits, their deep immersiou into 
terry,' rial matter, the ’ modificatioa of 
all tlu ir iipenitions hy it, tnul the hea-. 
venly Imtly promised in the Clospel, as 
the highest perfection of^onr renewed 
nature, clearly evince. Therefore if 
our souls existed before they tiiipe.ared 
inhabitants of tlie earth, the_v were 
piared in a purer element, and ‘enjoyed 
tar greater degrees of hujiiiiness. And 
certainly he, whose overlVovving gooil- 
ness brought them into existence, vv ould 
not deprive tlieni ol i teir felicity, till by 
their mutability they rendered them- 
sclve.s less pure in the whole extent of 
their powers, and became disposed for 
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the susception of such a degree of cor- 
poreal life as was exactly answerable to 
their present disposition of spirit. Hence 
it was necessary that they should be- 
come terresti’ial men. 

3. That the soul of Christ was united 
to the Word before the incarnation. For, 
the Scriptures teach us that the soul of 
the Messiah Avas created before the 
i)eginning of the Avorld, Phil. ii. 5, 7. 
Tliis text must be understood of 
Christ’s human soul, because it is 
unusual tp pi-opound the Deity as an cx- 
ami)le of luimility in Scripture. Though 
tlie humanity of Christ was so God-like, 
he emptied himself of this fidness of 
life and glory, to lake ufion him the 
form o f a se?-i'a?it. It was this Messiah 
who conversed with the patriarchs un- 
der a human form: it was lie who ap- 
peared to IVloses upon the Holy Mount; 
It Avas he Avho spoke to the prophets 
under a visible a]ipearance ; and it is he 
who Avill at last come in triumph u])on 
the clouds to restore the universe to its 
primitive splendour and felicity. 

-1. That at the resurrection of the 
dea.d we shall be clothed with ethereal 
bodies. For the elements of our ter- 
restrial comiiositions are such as almost 
fatally entangle us in vice, passion, and 
misery. The purer the vehicle the soul 
IS united Avith, the move perfect is her 
life and o])erations. Besides, the Su- 
preme Goodness who made all things, 
a.ssiires us he made all things be.-.t at 
fn-'t, and therefore his recovery of .us 
to our lost happiness (which is the de- 
sign of the Gospel,) must restore us to 
our belter bodies and happier habita- 
tions, wliicii is evident from 1 Cor. x\’. 
•If. 2 Cor. v. 1. and other texts of 
Scripture. 

5. That, tifter long periods of time, 
the damneil shall be released from their 
torments, and restored to a iieAv state of 
probation. For the Deity has such re- 
serves in his gr.icioiis providence, as 
will vindicate his sovereign goodness 
and Avisdom from all disparagement. 
Jixpiatory pains are a part of his ado- 
rable phiii ; for this shai'iier kind of fa- 
vour has a righteous place in .such crea- 
tures as are by nature nuiUible. Though 
sin has e.xtinguished or silenced the di- 
vine. life, yet it has not destroyed the 
faculties. of reason mid understanding, 
consideration and memory, Avhich \vill 
■serve the' life Avhich is most powerful. 
If. therefore, the vigorous attraction of 
be staisual nature be aliated by aceasc- 
. -s pain, these powers may resume the 
'. eds of a better, life and nature.’ As in 
die material system there is a gravita- 
tion of the less bodies towards the great- 


er, thpre must of necessity be something 
analogous to this in the intellectual svs^ 
tern ; and since the spirits created or 
God, are emanations and streams frohi 
his OAvn abyss of being, and ius self-ex- 
istent poAver must needs subject all be- 
ings to itself, the Deity could not but 
impress ujion her intimate natures and 
substances a central tendency tOAvards 
hiihsclf; an essential principle of re- 
union to their great original. 

6. That the earth after its conflagi-a- 
tion shall become habitable again, and 
be the mansion of men and animals, and 
that in eternal vicissitudes. For it is 
thus expressed in Isaiah: Behold I 
make new heavc7is, and a- new earth; 
&c. and in Heb. i. 10, 12. Thou, Lo 7 -d, 
in the beg-hining- hao-t laid the founda- 
tions of the earth; as a -vesture shalr 
thou changi; them, and they shall be 
chmii^ed, &c. M'diere there is only a 
change the substance is not destroyed, 
this change being only as that of a gar- 
ment Avorn out and decaying. The 
fashion of the Avorld passes aAvay like 
a turning scene, te exhibit a fresh and 
new representation of things; and if 
only the ])rcsent dress and appearance, 
of things go oil', the substance is sup- 
posed to remain entire. 

ORIGINAL SIN. See Fall, Sin. 
ORIGIN OF EVIL. See Sin. 

ORTHODOXY, soundness of doc- 
trine or opinion in matters of religion. 
The doctnnes Avhich are generally con- 
sidered as orthodox among us, are such 
as were generally ]>rofessed at the time 
of the reformation, viz. the fall of man, 
regeneration, atonement, repentance, 
Justiiication by free grace, &c. 

Some have thought, that, in order to 
k’eej) error out of the church, there 
should be some human foian as a stan- 
ch, rd of orthodoxy, Avlierein certain 
disjniteil doctrines shall be expressed in 
such determinate phrases as may be di- 
rectly levelled against such errors as 
.shall jirevail from time to time, requiring 
those especially Avho are to be public 
teachers in the church to subsci’ibe or 
virtually to declare their assent to .such 
•formularies. But as Dr. Doddridge ob- 
serves, 1. Had this been requisite, it i.s 
probable that the Scriptures Avoiild have 
gi\'en us some such formularies as' these, 
or some directions as to the manner in 
which they should be druAvn up, pro- 
posed, and received. — 2. It is impossi- 
ble that Aveak and passionate men, avIio 
have perhaps been heated in the very 
controver.sy thus decided, should ex- 
press themselves Avith greater propriety 
than the apostles did. — 3. It is plain, in 
fact, that this practice has been tlie 
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cause of ;^i‘caL cor.lention in the Chris- 
tiaii ciuircn, and such fornrmlai’ies have 
been liip grand engine of dividing it, in 
propoition to tiie degree in -whith they 
lia'. e iieeu multiplied and urged. — 4-. 
This is laying a great tein]3tation in the 
ivay of suei) as desire to undei-take the 
office of teachers in the church, and 
will be most likely to deter and af- 
flict tho.sc; who have the greatest ten- 
derness of conscience, and therefore 
{cest jiar.) best deserve encourage- 
ment. — 5. It is not likely to answer the 
end proposed, vjz. the presenting an 
uniformity of opinion, since persons of 
little integrity may satisfy their con- 
sciences, )a subscribing what the)'- do 
not at all believe as articles of Jieace, or 
in putting tire most unnatural sense on 
the svords. And whereas, in answer to 
all these inconveniences, it is pleaded, 
,£hat such forms arc necessary to keep 
the church from heresy, and it is better 
tlrere should lie some hypocrites under 
sucli forms of orthodoxy, than that a 
freedom of debate and opinion should 
be allowed to all teachers ; the answei- 
is plain, tliat, when any one begins to 
preach doctrines which appear to those 
who attend upon liim dangerous and 
s_ubversi\’e of Cliristianity, it will be 
time enough to proceed to such ariimad- 
vension as the nature of his error in 
their apprehension will req^uire. and his 
relation to them will admit. See arti- 
cles Establishment and Subscrip- 
tion ; Doddrid,^e\i Lectures, lec. 
174; Watts’s Orthodoxy and Charity 
United. 


OSIA’MDR.IilNS, a denomination 
among the Liiiherans, which was 
founded in the year 1550, by Andrew 
Osiander, a celebrated Gei-man divine, 
whose doctrine amounted to the follow- 
ing .propositions : — 

1. That Christ, considered in his hu- 
man nature only, could not, by his obe- 
dience to the divine law, obtain justifl- 
catioii and pardon for sinners ; neithei 
can we be justified before God, by em- 
bracing aiid applying to oui-selves, 
through , faith, tne righteousness and 
'obedience of the man Christ. It is only 
through that eternal and essential righ- 
teou-sness which dwells in Christ, con- 
sidered as God, and which resides in his 
divine nature, that is united to the hu- 
man, that mankind can obtain complete 
justification. 

2. That a man becomes a partaker of 
this divine righteousness by faith, since 
it is in consequence of this uniting 
principle that Christ dwells in the heart 
of man with his divine righteousness. 
Now, wherever this divine righteous- 
ness dwells, tliere God can behold no 
sin ; therefore, when it is present witli 
Chi-ist in the hearts of the regenerate, 
they are on its account considered by 
the Deity as righteous, although they 
be .sinners. Moreover, this divine and 
justifying righteousness of Chi’ist excites 
the faitliful to the pursuit of holiness, 
and to the practice of virtue. 

OSSENIANS, a denomination of the 
fii’st century,, which taught that faith 
may and ought to be dissembled. 


PACIFICATION, Edicts of, were 
decrees, granted by the kings of France 
to the Protestants, for appeasing the 
troubles occa.sioned by their jiersecution. 
The first Edict of Pacijicatibn was 
gi’anted Ijy Charles IX.' in January 

1562, permitting the free exercise of 
the reformed religion near all the cities 
and towns of the realm. March 19, 

1563, the same king gi-anted a second 
Edict of Pacification, at Amboise, per- 
mitting the free exercise of the reform- 
ed religion in the houses of gentlemen 
and lords higii justiciaries (or those who 
had tlie power of life 'and death,) to 
their families and dependents only,; 
and allowing other Protestants to have 
their sermons in such to-wms as they had 
them in before the seventh of March ; 


P. 

obliging them withal to quit the churches 
they had possessed them selves of during 
the trouliles. Another, .called the Edict 
of Lon jumeau, ordering the execution 
of that of Amboise, was published 
March 27, 1558, after a treaty of peace. 
This paciiication was but of 'sliort con- 
tinuance ; for Charles perceiving a ge- 
neral in.surrection of the Huguenots, re- 
voked the said edicts in September, 1568, 
forbidding the exercise of the Protestant 
religion, and commiuiding all the mi- 
nisters to depart the kingdom in fifteen 
days. But on the eighth of August, 1570, 
he made peace \/ith them again, an'd 
jniblished an ecict on the eleventh, 
allowing the lords high justiciaries to 
have sermons in then* houses 'for all 
comers, and granting other Protestants 
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two public exercises in each govei*n- 
nient. He lilvewise gave .tliem.four 
cautionai'y townSj viz. liocheltc, JMoii- 
taiibon, Cog-nal, and La Charitc, to be 
places of security for them during the 
space of two years. 

Nevertheless, in August, 1572, he axi- 
thoriscd the Barthalomem massacre,' 
and at the same time issued a declara- 
tion, forbidding the exercise of the Pro- 
testant religion. 

Henry HI. in April, 1576, made peace 
with the Protestants; and the Edict of 
Pacification was published in parlia- 
ment, May 14, permitting them to build 
churches and have sermons where they 
pleased. The Guisian faction, enraged 
at this general liberty, began the famous 
league for defence of the Catliolic re- 
ligion, which became so formidable, 
that it obliged the king to assemble the 
states of the kingdom at Blois, in De- 
cember, 1576, where it was enacted 
that there should be but one religion -in 
France, and that the Protestant mi- 
nisters should be all banished. In 1577, 
the king, to pacify the troubles, publish- 
ed an edict in parliament, October Sth, 
granting the same liberty to the reform- 
ed which they had betore. However, 
in July 1585, the league obliged him to 
publish another edict, revoking all for- 
mer 'edicts granted to the Protestants, 
and ordering tliem to depart the king- 
dom in six months, or turn Papists. 
This edict was followed by more to the 
same purpose. 

Henry IV. coming to the crown, pub- 
hshed a declaration, July 4, 1591, abo- 
lishingthe edicts against the Protestants. 
This edict was veritied in the parlia- 
ment of Chalons ; but the troubles pre- 
vented the verification of it in the par- 
liaments of the other provinces ; so that 
the Protestants had not the free exer- 
cise of their religion in any place but 
where they wei’e masters, and had ba- 
nished the Romish religion. In Api’il 
1598, the king published a new Edict of 
Pacification at Nantz, granting the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their reli- 
gion in all places where they had the 
same in 1596 and 1597, and one exer- 
cise in each bailiwick. 

This Edict of JVantz~y^'c\s confirmed 
by Lewis XIII. in 1610, and by Lewis 
XIV. 1652. But the latter abolished it 
entirely in 1685. See Huguenots, and 
Persecution. , 

PAlDOBAPTiSTS, those who bitp- 
tise their children. The word comes 
fiqm 'tDais, infant, and paTmcruoi, baptism. 
See'BaPxisM. 

PAGANISM, the religious worship 
and discipline of Pagans, or the adora- 


i' . 

tion of c- idols and false gods. Thz 
theology of the Pagans according to 
themselves, as ScKvola and Varra., was 
of threh sorts. The first of these may 
well be called fabulous, as treating or 
the'_ theology and genealogy of their 
deities, in which they say such things 
as are unworthy of deity ; ascribing to 
■them thefts, murders, adulteries, and 
all manner of crimes; and therefore 
this kind of theology is condemned by 
the wiser sort of heathens as nugatory 
and scandalous : the writers of this sort 
of. theology were Sancho-niatho, the 
Phoenician; and of the Grecians, Or- 
pheus, Hesiod, Pherecyde, 8cc. The 
second sort, called physic, or natural, 
was' studied and taught by the philoso- 
pheivs, who, rejecting the multiplicity of 
gods introduced by the poets, brought 
their theology to a more natural and ra- 
tional form, and supposed that there 
was but one Supreme God, which they 
commonly make to be the sun ; at least, 
an emblem of him, but at too great a 
distance to mind the affairs of the world, 
and therefore devised certain demons, 
which they considered as mediators be- 
tween the Supreme God and man ; and 
the doctrines,of these demons, to which 
the ajiostle is thought to allude in 1 
Tim. iv. 1. were what the philosophers 
had a concern with, and lyho treat of 
their na aire, office, and regard to men ; 
as did Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Stoics. The third part called poli- 
tic, or civil, was instituted by legislators, 
statesmen, and politicians: die first 
among the flomans was Numa Pompi- 
lius ; this cliiefly respected their gods, 
temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of 
woi'ship, and was properly their idola- 
try, the" care of which belonged to the 
pi'iests'; and this .was enjoined the com- 
mon' people, to keep them in obedience 
to tlie civil state. '1 bus things continued 
in the Gentile world, until the light ol 
the Gospel was sent among them : the 
times before were times of ignorance, as 
the .apostle calls them : they were igno- 
rant of the true God, and of the wor- 
ship of him ; and of the Messiah, and 
salvation by him. Their state is truly 
described, Epli. ii. 12. that they were 
then without Christ ; aliens from the 
commonwealth' of Israel; strangers 
froin the covenants offiroinisc ; having 
no hope, and noithont God in the world ; 
and, consequently, their theology was 
.insufficient for their salvation. The 
i-eader will find some admirable Reflec- 
tions on the growth of heathenism among 
modern Christians, in the 3d volume ot 
the Rev. W. Jones’s Works. See Hea- 
thens, Idolatry, PoLYTHEisiM, 
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P/vCtC.iDa, ni- P,\ god, a name given 
b 7 :!;e Ease lutlians to their temples, 
'-..’her ■ '.aey v-.e.-sliip their gods. 

P.\EM Sl'NDAY, the Sunday next 
b'rfere E;'LKtei’, so called from palm 
L'raiiCh' S ijeiiig strewed on the road by 
die niokk'.idc, when our Saviour made 
ills trininplia! entry into Jerusalem. 

FA.d'i'HSISMj a philosophical spe- 
cies i.f idolatry, leading to atlicism, in 
which tlie uni\'erse was considered as 
tlie Supreme God.- Who was the in- 
ventor of this aljsnrd .sj-stem, is, per- 
haps, not known, but it was of early ori- 
gin, and diiTerently modified bydifl'erent 
philosophers. Some held the universe 
to be one immense animal, of which the 
incorporeal soul was properly then- 
god, and tlie hea.ven.s and the earth the 
body of that god ; whilst others held 
but one substance, partly active and 
parclj' passive, and therefore lohked 
upon the visible universe as the only 
jVu7)ic7i. The eavliesc Grecian pan- 
theist of whom we read -.vas Orpheus, 
who called the world the body of God, 
and its several pai’is his meniber.s, 
making tiic v.diolc univer.se one divine 
(uiinial. According to Cudworth, Or- 
jiheus and his followers believed in the 
immaterial sotd of the world: therein 
agreeing with Aristotle, who certainly 
held that God and matter are co-eter- 
nal ; and that there is some such union 
between them, as subsists between the 
souls and bodies of men. An institution, 
imbibing sentiments nearly of this kiiul, 
was set on foot aliout eighty or ninety 
years ago, in this kingdom, by a {jocicty 
of philosophical idolaters, who ’ called 
themselves Pantheist!/, because they 
professed the worship of All Nature as 
their deity. They had Mr. John Toland 
for their secretary and chapbin. Their 
litnrg)'' was in Latin : an Engli.sli trans- 
lation was published in 1751,'from ivhich 
tlie following sentiments are extracted : 
— The ethereal lire environs all 
things, and is therefore .supreme. The 
aither is a _ re\ iving fire : it rules all 
thuig.s, it disposes all things. In it is 
soul, iniiici, prudence. This lire is Ho- 
race’s particle of divine breath, and 
Virgirs miuardly nourishing spirit. All 
tilings are comprised in an intelligent 
nature.” This iorcc they call the soul 
of the world; as also, a mind of perfect 
wisdom, and, consequently, God. Vanini 
the Italiaii philosopher, was nearly of this 
opinion: hi.s god was nature. Some vevy 
learned and excellent remarks are made 
Oil this cri'cr by Mr. Boyle, in his di.s- 
course on the vulgaidy deceived notion of 
nature. See Jones of JVay land's Works, 
vol. ix. p. 50, and article Spinosisbi. 


BANTHEOLOGY, the ivhole sum 
or bodv of divinity. 

PAPI.ST, one ivlio adheres to the 
communion of the po]ie and church of 
Rome. See Popk, and Popery. 

PARABLE, a fable or allegorical in- 
struction, founded on something real nr 
apjiarent in natui'e or liistoi-y, from 
which a moral is drawn, by coinparing 
it with ■something in which the people 
arc more immediately concerned’: such 
are the parables of Dives and La- 
zarus, or the prodigal son, of the ten 
virgins, 8cc. Dr. Blair observes, that 
“ of parable.s, which form a part of al- 
legory, the iiroplietical writings are full ; 
and if to us they sometimes apppar 
oiiscure, v/e must remember, that, in 
those early times, it was universally the 
mode thrbugliont all the eastern na- 
tions, to convey sacred truths under 
some mysterious figures and represen- 
tations.” 

PARACLETE, an advocate or com- 
forter ; generally applied to the third 
person in the T rmitv, John xv. 26. ■ 

P.YR.-VDISE, the garden of Eden, in 
which Adam and Eve were placed. It 
is also used to denote heaven, Luke 
xxiii. 4A‘. As to the terrestrial para-, 
disc, there have been many inquiries 
about its situation. It has been placed 
in the third heaven, in the orl> of the 
moon, in the moon itself^ in the middle 
region of the air, above the earth, under 
the earth, in the place jiossessed by the 
Caspian sea, and under the arctic pole. 
The learned Huetius places it upon the 
river tliat is produced by the conjunction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, now call- 
ed the river of the Arabs, l;)etween this 
conjunction, and the division made by 
the same river before it falls into the 
Persian sea.^ Other geographers have 
placed it in Armenia, between' the 
sources of the Tigri.s, thUj Euphrates, 
the Araxes. and the Phasis, which they 
supjKise to be the four rivers descrilied 
by Moses. But xonceniing the' exact 
place, we must necessarily be very un- 
certain, if, indeed, it can be thought at 
all to exist at present, considering the 
many changes which have taken pla.ee 
on the surface of the earth since the 
creation. See Man. • 


PARAPHRASE, an explanation of 
some text in cliiarer and more amjile- 
term,s, wherein more regard is had to 
an author’s meaning than his words. 
See COMBIENTARY. 

PARDON, t'’.e act of forg'ving an 
ofleiider, or. ren.oving the giiilt of sin, 
that the punishment due to it may not 
be inflicted. Of, the 7iatnre of pardon 
it may be' observed, that the ‘Scripture 
o H 
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represents it by various phrases: a 
lifting up, or talcing away, Psal. xxxii. 
1; a covering of it, Psal. Ixxxv. 2; a 
non-imputation of it, Ps. xxxii: 2. a blot- 
ting it out, Ps. xliii. 25 ; a non-remcm- 
brance of it, Heb.vhi. 12. Is. xliii. 25. — 1. 
It is an act of free grace, Ps. li. I. Isa. 
xliii. 25.-2. A point of justice, God 
having received satisfaction by the blood 
of Christ, 1 John i. 9.-3. A complete 
act, a forgiveness of all the_ sins of his 
people, 1 John i. 7. Psal. chi. 2, 3. — 4-. 
An act that never will be repealed, 
Mic. vii. 19. The author or cause of 
Jiardon is not any creature, angel, or 
man; but God. Ministers are said to 
remit sin declarativdy, but not autho- 
ritatively; that is, they preach and de- 
clare that there is remission of sins in 
Christ; but to pretend to absolve men 
is the height of blasphemy, 1 Thess. ii. 
4. Rev. xiii. 5, 6. See _ Absolution, 
Indulgences. There is nothing that 
man has, or can do, by which pardon 
can be procured; wealth cannot buy 
pardon, Prov. xi. 4; human works or 
righteousness cannot merit it, Rom. xi. 
6 ; nor can water baptism ivash away 
sin. It is the prerogative of God alone 
to forgive, Mark ii. 7 ; tlie first cause 
of w'h'ich is Ills own sovereign grace and 
mere-}', Eph. i. 7. The meritorious 
cause is the lilood of Christ, Heb. ix. 14. 

1 John i. 7. Pardon of sin and justifi- 
cation are considered by some as the 
same thing: and it must be confessed 
tiiut there is a close connexion ; in 
manv parts they agree, and it is without 
doubt that every sinner who shall be 
f('und pardoned 'at the great day, Avill 
likewise be justified ; yet they have 
been distinguished thus; ;1. An innocent 
person, when falsely accused and ac- 
(|uitccd, is justified, but not pardoned; 
and a criminal may be pi.rdoned, though 
he cannot be justified or declared inno- 
cent. Pardon is of men that are sin- 
ners, and who remain sucli, though par- 
doned sinners ; but justification is a pro- 
noniicin.g persons righteous, as if they 
had never sinned.— 2. Pardon frees from 
punishment, but does not entitle to 
everlasting life ; but justification does, 
Rom.v. If we were only pardoned, we 
should, indeed, escape the pains of liell, 
out could have no jclaini to the joys of 
lieaven ; for these are more than the 
most perfect works of man could merit ; 
therefore they must be what the Scrip- 
ture.s declare — “ the gift of God.” 

Aller all, however, though these twm 
ma.v be, distinguished, yet they cminot 
be ’sejiarated ; and, in reality, one is not 
prior to the other ; for he that is pai-- 
doned by the death of Christ, is at the 
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same timt: justified by his life, Rom. v. 
id. Acts xiii. 38,- .39. See Grace, 
Mercy. Charnock^s IVorks, vol. ii. p. 
101 ; GiU's Body of Div, art. Pardon ; 
Given on Psalm exxx ; ■ HeiDey’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 352. 

PARENTS, a name appropriated to 
immediate progenitors, as father and 
mother. The duties of parents to chil- 
dren relate to their health, their main- 
tenance, their education,- and morals. 
Many rules have been delivered re- 
specting the health of children, which 
cannot be inserted here; yet We shall 
just observe, that if a parent wishes to 
see his progeny healthy, he must not in- 
dulge them in every thing their little 
appetites desire; not give them too 
much sleep, nor ei'er give them strong 
liqdors. He must accustom them to in- 
dustry and moderate exercise. Their 
food and clothing should be rather light 
They should go to rest soon, and rise 
early; and, above all, should, if.possible, 
be inspired with a love of cleanliness. 
As to their maintenance, it isthe parent’s 
duty to provide every thing fow them' 
that is necessary until they be enable 
of ])i-oviding for themselves. They, 
therefore, who live in liabits of idleness, 
desert their familie.s, or by their negli- 
gent conduct reduce them to a state of 
Indigence and distress,’ are violating the 
law of nature and of revelation, 1 Tim. 
V. 8. In respect to their education and 
morals, great care should be taken. As 
it relates to the present life, habits of 
courage, application, trade, prudence, 
labour, justice, contentment, temper- 
ance, tnith, benevolence,^ See. should 
be formed. Their capacities, age, tem- 
per, strength, inclination, should be 
consulted, and advice given ■ suitable to 
these. As it relates to a future life, 
their min^s shoukPbe informed as. to the 
being of God, his perfections, glory, and 
the mode of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
They should be catechised ; allured to 
a cheerfiil attendance on divine wor- 
ship; instructed in the Scriptures ; kept 
from bad .company; praveJ with and 
for ; and, above all, a good example .set 
them, Prov. xxii. 6. Eph. vi. 1, 2. 
Nothing can be more criminal than the 
conduct of some, parents in the inferior 
classes of the community, who never 
restrain the desires and passions of 
their children, suffer them to live in 
idleness, dishonesty, and profanation of 
the Lord’s day, the consequence of 
wiiich is often an ignominious end. So, 
among the great, permitting their chil- 
dren to sjierid their time and their mo- 
ney as they please, indulging them in 
pe'rpctual public diversioi..,, and setting 
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befcr’ ihc'in r.v, lul example 4 of ganib- ranks of derg^rmen below that of a dig- 
iiicldeiico. blaspherny, drinking, nitaiy, viz. parson, vicar, and curate, 
ail'! a.nioii every other vice; what Is PurAm is the first, meaning a rector, or 
tinh b'U ruining their chil(lrcn, and he who recoivc.s the great tithes of a 
'• bequeathing to posterity a nuisance.^” benefice. Clcr;^\nnai may imply any 
H:it/\vlii!e we would call upon parents person ordained to serve at tlie altar, 
to /'xercise their autliority, it must Parsons are always jiriests, whereas 
not be understood tliat children are to cU’r:^yincn<^.vc only deacons. Sec Clek- 


l3e cniiredy at their dis]40sal under all 
circu’.n.stances, especially when tliey be- 
gin to think for themselves. Though a 
parent has a right over his children, 
yet he is not to be a domestic tyrant, 
consulting his own will and passions in 
preference to theiiv interest. In fact, 
liis right over them is at an end when 
lie goes beyond his duty to tiiem. “ For 
parents,” as Mr. Paley observes, “have 
no natural I'ight over the lives of then 
children_, as was absurdly allowed to 
lioman fathers ; nor anv to exercise un- 
pi-ofitable severities ; nor to command 
tlie commission of crimes; for these 
rights can never be wanted for the pur- 
poses of a parent’s duty. Nor have pa- 
rents any right to sell their children into j 
shivery ; to shut up daughters and 
'•onager sons in nunneries and monas- 
teries, in order to preserve entire the 
estate and dignity of the family ; or to use 
an}' arts, either of kindness or unkind- 
ne.ss, to induce them to make choice of 
this way of life theniselves ; or in coun- 
tries where tlie clergy are prohibited 
from -marriage, to put sons into the 
church for the same end, who are never 
likely to do or receive any good in it 
sufiicient to compens.tte for this sacri- 
fice; nor to urge children to marriages 
from which _ they are averse, with the 
view of exalting or enriching the family, 
or for the sake of connecting estates, 
pa cties', or interests ; nor to ojjpose a 
marriage in which the child would pi-o- 
ijhily find his happiness, from a motive 
of pride or avarice, of family hostility or 
pti-sonal pique.” Paley’s 'Moral PAz- 
/v.o/i/zy, vol. i. p. 3*15 to 370; Stcnnrtt^s 
iJkcuuvivs on Domestic Duties, ^is. 5 •, 
HraltP.H lilcments of Moral Science, 
'col. ii. p. 139, 14.3; Doddridgr^s Lec- 
tur^.s, lec. 74; SaUriu’s Sermons, ■Po- 
ll msords Translation, vol. v. ser. 1; 
Srarl’s Christian Parent. 

P-hRSIMONY, covetousness. Sec 

C-OVKTOUSNESS. 

PARSON, (^fiersona ecclesise) one 
tlrat hath full possession of all the rights 
of a parochial church. He is called 
p.'irson {/lersona) because by his per- 
s'm the church, which is an invisible 
l3f)dy, is represented, and he is in him- 
self a body corporate, in order to pi-o- 
tect and defend the rights of the church, 
n liich he personates. Thei'e are three 


GY, Curate. 

PASAGINIANS, a denomination 
which arose in the twelfth centurj', 
known also by the name of the Circum- 
cised. Their distinguishing tenets were 
these, 1. That the observation of the 
law of Moses in eveiy thing 'except the 
offering of sacrifices was obligatory 
upon Christians. In consequence of 
which, they-circumcised their followers, 
abstained from those meats the use of 
which was prohibited under the Mo- 
saic ceconomy, and celebrated the Jew- 
i.sh sabbath. — 2. That Christ was no 
more than the first and purest crea- 
ture of God. This denomination had 
the utmost aversion to the doctrine and 
discipline of the church of Ifome. / 

PASSALORYNCHITES, a branch 
of the Montanists. They held, that in 
order to be saved, it was necessayy to 
observe a perpetual silence ; wherefore 
they kept their finger constantly on 
their mouth, and dared not open it, even 
to say their prayers. Their name is de- 
rived from the Greek naea-ax^!, a nail, 
and f IV, a nostril, because, when they put 
their finger to their mouth, tliey touch- 
ed their nose. 

P.YSSIVE OBEDIENCE OF 
CHRIST. See Obedience; and Suf- 

FKRINGS OF CllRIST. 

PASSIVE PR.YYER, amongtlie mys- 
tic divines, is a total suspension or liga- 
ture of the intellectual taculties, in vir- 
tue whereof the soul remains of itself, 
and, as to its own power, impotent with 
regard to the producing of any etfects. 
The passive state, according to Fenelon, 
is only passive in the same sense as con- 
templation; i. e. it does not exclude 
jieaceable disinterested acts, but only 
unquiet ones, or .such as tend to our own 
interest. In the passive state the soul 
has not properly any activity, any sen- 
sation of its own. It is a mere inflexi- 
bility of the soul, to which the feeblest 
impulse of grace gives motion. See 
Mystic. 

PASSION, in its genei'al im]3ort, sig- 
nifies every feeling of tlie mind occa- 
sioned by an extrinsic cause. It is used 
to describe a vivAent commotion or agi- 
tation of the mind; emotion, zeal, ar- 
dour, or of ease wherein a man can conr 
quer his desires, or hold them in sub- 
jection. i; As to . the numher of ■ tlie 
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j^>ussioiis, l^e Bi-un makes them about 
twenty, 1. Attention; 2., admiration; 
o. astonishment; 4. veneration; 5, 
rapture; 6. joy, with tranquillity; 7". 
desire ; 8. laughter ; 9. acute pain ; 
10. pains, simply bodily; 11 . sadness; 
12. weeping; 13. compassion ;_ 14. 
scorn; 15. horror; 16. terror or fright; 
ir. anger; IS. hatred; 19. jealousy; 
20. desjiair. All these may be repre- 
sented on canvass by the pencil. Some 
make their number^ greater, adding 
aversion, love, emulation, &c. &c. these, 
however, may be considered as included 
in the above list. They are divided by 
. some into public and private ; proper 
and improper ; social and selfish pas- 
sions. — 2. The ori'^hial of the jiassioiis 
are from impressions on the senses ; 
from the operations of reason, by which 
good or evil are foreseen ; and form the 
recollections of memory. — 3. Theoi/VcAv 
of the passions are mostly things_ sen- 
sible, on account cf their near alliance 
to tlic body : tint objects of a spiritual 
nature also, though invisible, have a 
tendency to excite the passions ; such 
as the love of God, lieaven, hell, eter- 
nity, 8cc. — 1. As to the iniiocencij of tlie 
jiassions ; in themselves they are nei- 
ther good nor evil, but according to the 
good or ill use that is made of them, and 
the degrees to which they ri.se.— 5. The 
vsefulncss of the passions is consid erable, 
and were given us for a kind of spring 
or elasticitv to correct the nattiral_^ slug- 
gishness of the corporeal part. They 
gave birth to poetry, science, painting, 
hiusic, and all the 'polite arts, which 
minister to pleasure ; nor are they le.ss 
.serviceable in the cause of religion and 
truth.— “’i’hcv.” says Dr. Watts, “ when 
sanctified, set ‘the powers of the under- 
standing at work in the search ot 
divine truth and religious duty; they’ 
kceji the soul fixed to divine things; 
reiuler the duties of holiness much 
easier, and 'temptations to .sin much 
weaker; and render us more like 
Christ, and fitter for his presence and 
enjoyment in heaven.” — 6. As to the 
rci^iilcuion of the passions: to know 
wliether they are under due restraint.s, 
and directed’to proper objects, we must 
inquire whether they intlucnce our 
opinions ; run liefore the understanding ; 
engaged in triiling, and neglecthil ot 
important objects ; express themselves 
in an indecent manner ; and whether 
the}’ disorder our conduct. If this be 
the case, they are out of their due 
liounds, and will become sources ot 
trial rather than instruments of good. 
To have them projierly regulated we 
.-diould possess knowledge ot our duty. 


.take God’l word for our nile, be much, 
in prayer and dependence on the Divine 
Being.'-f— 7. Lastly, we should the 
passions. yTo examine them accurately, 
indeed, requires- milch skill, patience, 
observation, and judgment ; but to form 
any proper idea, of the human mind, and 
its various' operations; to detect the er- 
rors that arise from heated tempera- 
ment and intellectual excess ; to know 
how to touch their various strings, and 
to direct and employ them in the best 
of all services; 1 say, to accomplish 
these ends, the study of the passions is 
of the greatest consequence. ■ 

“Amidst the numerous branches of 
knowledge,” says Mr. Cogan, “which 
claim the attention of the human mind, 
no one can be more important than this. 
Whatever most intimately concerns our- 
selves must be of the first moment. An 
attention, therefore, to the workings of 
our own minds; tracing the power 
which external objects have over us; 
discovering the nature of our emotions 
and affections ; and comprehending the 
reason of oiir being affected in a par- 
ticular manner, must have a direct in- 
Ihieiicc upon our pursuits, onr cha- 
racters, and our hajipiness. It may 
with justice be advanced, that the hap- 
piness cf ouixelves in this department is 
of much greater dtility than abstruser 
speculations concerning , the nature of 
the human soul, or even the most accu- 
rate knowledge of its intellectual jiowers ; 
for it is according as the passions and af- 
fections are excited and directed to- 
wards the objects investigated by our in- 
tellectual natures that we become use- 
ful to ourselves or others : that we rise 
into re.spectability, or sink into con- 
tempt ; that we diffuse or enjoy happi- 
ness, diffuse or suffer misery. An accu- 
rate analysis of these passions and af- 
fections, therefore, is to the moralist 
what the science of anatomy is to the 
surgeon. It constitutes the first prin- 
cipics of rational jiractice ; it is, in a 
moral view, the anatomy of the heart ; 
it discovers why it beats, and how it 
beats ; indicates appearances in a sound 
and healthy state ; detects diseases with 
their cause.s, and it is infinitely more 
fortunate in the iiower it communicates 
of applying suitable remedies^’ 

See Hutcheson, Jllitts, Le Brim, 
Co^cfun, ami Davan on the Passions, 
Grove’s Moral Philoso/ihij, vol. i. ch. 
7; Jleicl’s Active Powers of Man; 
Pordijce's Elements of Mor. Phil. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful- 
p. 50. 

PASSOVER, a solemn festival of the 
Jews, instituted in commemoration of 
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their C'lminr; nut ot because, 

the s.i'-’i'.c i'-fure their departure, the 
»les,.'n who put to death the 

ni-v.-’joni'c f die EKvptians, pi^ssed over 
the !tou.je : ('t the Hebrews, without en- 
U'ii.i;.’; therein; because they were 
iiuivii.'fl witli the blood of the lamb, 
v.'i.ic’.i w u; killed the evcnina; before, 
';ai I which for this reason v/as called the 
paschal lamb. See Exod. xii. Broivn'fi 
Dice, article Fii.vsT; and il/t’ A.mi on 
the Tnfu-is, p. ir2. 

PASTOR, literally a shepherd; 
ligurativelv a stated minister appointed 
to v.-atch liver and instruct a congi ega- 
tion. Of the qualifications of mini.sters 
we have already made some remarks 
under that article; but the following, 
taken from the works of a spiritual and 
useful writer, we hojje, will not be found 
supcrlluous. Jesus Christ’s descri[)tion 
of an evangelical pastor. Matt. xxiv. 45, 
includes two things, faithfulness and 
Jtrndencc. “ If a minister be faithful, he 
deceives not others; audit he be pru- 
dent, he is not apt to be deceived him- 
sel f. His jjrudence suPfers not deceivers 
easiiv to impose upon him ; and his , 
faithfulness will not suffer him know- 
ingly to impose upon his people. His 
pfudonce will enable him to discern, 
and his faithfulness oblige him to dis- 
tribute wholesome food to his ilock. 
But more particularly, 

1. /ilinisterial faithfulness^ includes 
pure and siiiritnal' aims and intentions 
for God, Phil. ii. 20, 21.— 2. Personal 
sinceritv, or integrity of heart, Neh. ix. 
8. 1 Cor. ii. 12.— 3. Diligence in the 
disclnarge of duty. Malt. xxv. 21. 1 
Tim. iv. 2. — ^1-. Impartiality in the ad- 
ministrations of Christ’s house, 1 I iin. 
v. 21. — 5. An unshaken consUincy and 
perseverance to the end. Rev. ii. 10. 
But the Lord’s servants must not only 
be f.iitbfn], but prudent, discreet, and 
wist. Fidelity and honesty make a 
g<,otl Chrisnan ; but the addition of pru- 
cience to fidelity makes a good steward. 
Faithfulness will fix the eye upon the 
right end ; but it is prudence inust di- 
nict to Liie iiroper means of attaining it 
The use of prudence to a minister is 
unspeakably great: it not only gives 
dearness and peixpicacity to the mindl 
by freeing it from passions and corporeal 
irijpressions, enabling it thereby to ap- 
prehend what is best to be done, but 
enables it in its deliberations about the 
means to make choice of the most apt 
and uroper ; and directs the application 
of t'uem in the fittest season, without 
precipitation by too mudi haste, or 
hazard by too tedious delay. 

2. “Prudence will direct us to lay a 


good foundation of knowledge in oiu’ 
peoi.'lc’s souis: by catechising and in- 
structing them in the priucijiles of 
Christianity, -tvithout '.\ hich we labom’ 
in vain. — 2. Aiinisterial prudence dis- 
covers itself in the choict; of such sub- 
jects as the needs of our jKople’s souls 
do most require and call foi-. — 3. it will 
not only direct us in the choice of our 
subjects, Init of the langiiagc, too, in 
which we dress and deliver tliem tc our 
people. — 4-. It will show us of what 
great use our own affections are for the ■ 
moving of others; and will therefore 
advise" us, that, if ever we expect the 
truths we preach should operate upon 
the hearts of others, we must fii’st have 
them impressed on our own hearts,' 
Pliik.iii. 18. — 5. It will direct us to be 
careful, l^y the strictness and gravity of 
our deportment, to maintain our esteem 
in the consciences of our people. — 6. It 
will excite us to seek 'a blessing from 
God upon our studies and laljours, 'ois 
knowing all our ministerial .success en- 
tirely depends tl-ereupon.” _ 1 Cor. iii. 
7. Sve I'lavcVs Character of mi Evan- 
o'clical Pastor, in thp second Volume of 
Ins Works, p. "63, fob ed. and books 
under article Mixistuy. 

PATIENCE, th-at calm and unruffled 
temper with wliich a good man Ijear-s 
the evils of life. “ Patience,” says an 
eminent- writer, “is apt to be ranked 
by many among the more luimble and 
ol>scure viitue.s, l)elonging' chielly to 
those who groan on u sick l)ed, or who 
languish in a prison ; but in e\'ery cir- 
cuin-stunce of life no virtue is more irn- 
})Ortant botlr to duty and to_ happiness. 
It is not confined to a situation of con- 
tinued adversity : it principally, indeed, 
regards the dis'agi’eeablc circumstances 
which are apt to occur ; but prosperity 
cannot be enjoyed, any nicu’e than ad- 
versitv supported without it. It must 
enter into the temper, and form the ha- 
bit of the soul, if we would pass through 
the world with tramiuillity and honour.” 
“Christian patience,” says Ma.son, “is 
essentially dill’crent from insensibility, 
whether "natural, artificial, or acquired. 
I'his, indeed, sometimes passes for pa- 
tience, though it be in realit)^ c|uite 
another thing; for patience signifies 
sujfering'. Now if you inflict ever so 
much ifaiu on the body of another, if he 
is not sensible of it, it is no pain to him ; 
he suffers nothing; conseqnentlv calnt- 
ness under it is no patience. 'Fids in- 
sensibility is sometimes natural. Some, 
in the native teu'peraiiicntof their mind_ 
and body are much lc.ss susce])ti'de of 
pain than others arc. — ^^Phere are differ- 
ent degrees of inseiisibilitv iu men, both 
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in their animal and mental frame ; so 
that the same event may be a great ex- 
ercise. of patience to one man, which is 
none at all to another, as the latter feels 
little or no pain from that wound in-' 
dieted on the body or mind which gives 
the most exquisite anguish to the for- 
mer. Again; titere is an artificial in- 
sensibility ; such as is procured by piii- 
ates, which blunt the edge of pain ; and 
there is an acquired msensibility ; or 
that which is attained by the force of 

{ )rinciples strongly inculcated, or by 
ong custom. Such was the apathy of 
the Stoics, who obstinately maintained 
that pain was no evil, and therefore 
bore It .with amazing firmncs.s, which, 
liowevei’, was very diflerent from the 
virtue of Christian patience, as appears 
from the principles from which they 
respectively proceeded ; the one spi'ing- 
ing from pride, the other from humi- 
lity.” Christianpaticnce, then, is some- 
thing different trom all these. “ It is ! 
not a careless indolence, a stupid insen- 
sibility, mechanical bravery, constitu- 
tional fortitude, a daring stoutness of 
spirit, rcsnlting from fatalism, philoso- 
pliy, or pride : — it is derived from a di- 
vine agency, nourished by heavenly 
truth, and guided by Scriptural rules.” 

“Patience,” says Mr. Jay, “must be 
displayed under jivovocatmis. Our 
opinions, reputation, connexions, offices, 
business, render us v'idely vulnerable. 
Thy characters of men ” are various: 
their pursuits and their interests per- 
petually clash: some try us by their 
ignoraijcc; some by them folly; some 
by tlieir perverseness ; some by their 
malice. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for the triumph of patience. — We are 
very .susceptive of irritation ; anger is' 
eloquent; revenge is sweet: but to stand 
calm and collected ; to suspend the 
blow which passion was urgent to strike ; 
to drive the reasons of clemency as far 
as they will go ; to bring forward fairly 
in view the circumstances of mitigation: 
to distinguisii between surprise :md de- 
liberation, infirmity and crime ; or if 
infliction be deemed necessary, to leave 
God to be both the judge and the exe- 
cutioner ; this a Christian should labour 
after: his peace requires it. People 
love to sing the passionate; they who 
are easily provoked, commit their re- 
pose to the keeping of theii' enemies ; 
they lie down at their feet, and invite 
tliem to strike. The man of temper 
places himself beyond vexatious inter- 
ruption. ‘ He that hath no rule over his 
own spirit, .is like a city that is broken 
down, and, 'without walls,’ into which 
enter, over the ruins sei’jients, vagrants; 
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thieves, eitemies; while the man who 
in patience possesses, his soul, has the 
command oi himself, places a defence 
all arouiyd him, and forbids the en- 
tnmee of 'such unwelcome, edm])any to 
oftend or discompose. His wisdom re- 
quires it. ‘ Pie that is slow to anger is 
of great understanding ; but he that i.s 
hasty of spirit, exalteth folly.’ Wisdom 
gives u's large, various, comprehensive 
views of things ; the A'ery exercise ope- 
rates as a diversion, affords the mind 
time to coo], and furnishes numberless 
ch'cumstances tending to soften severity. 
His dignity requires it. ‘ It is the glory 
of a man to pass by a transgressioni’ 
The man provoked to revenge is con- 
quered, and loses the glory of the strug- 
gle ; while he who forbears comes oft 
victor, crowned with no common lau- 
rels. A flood assails a rock, and rolls 
off unable to make an impression ; while 
straws_ and boughs are borne off in tri- 
umph, carried down the stream, driven 
and tossed. Exainples require it. What 
provocations had Joseph received from 
his brethren? but he scarcely mentions 
the crime : so eager is he to announce 
the pardon. David, says, ‘They re- 
warded me evil for good; but as for me, 
when they were sick, my clothing was 
sackcloth;’ Stephen, dying under a 
shower of stones, praj's for his enemies : 
‘Lord,, lay not this .sin to their charge.’ 
But a greater than Joseph, or David, or 
Stephen, is here. Go to the foot of the 
cross, and behold Jesus, suffering for us. 
Every thing conspired to render the 
provocation heinous; the nature of the 
offence, the meanness and obligation of 
the offenders, the righteousness of his 
cause, the grandeur of his person ; and 
all these seemed to call for vengeance, 
'Phe creatures Avei'e eager to punish. 
Peter drew his sword ; the sun resolved 
to shine on such ci-iminals no longer; 
the rocks asked to crush them ; the 
earth trembles under tlie sinful load; 
the very dead cannot remain in their 
graves. Pic suffers them all to testify 
their sympathy, but forbids their re- 
venge ; and, lest the Judge of all .should 
pour forth his fury, he cries, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!’ — 2. Patience is to be displayed 
in suffering ciffliction. This is another 
field in which patience gathers gloiy. 
Affliction comes to exercise ourpatience, 
and to distinguish it. ‘ The trial of your 
faith worketh patience,’ not only in 
consequence of the divine blessing, but 
by the natural operation of tilings ; use 
makes peiPect; the yoke is rendered 
easy by being worn, and those parts of 
the body which are most in action are 
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the inc;.t. strong and solid ; jnd, there- 
fore. e arc not to excuse improper dis- 
podv.i IS under affliction, by sayini^, ‘ It 
'.va.i s 1 tr-. in-r, vAo could help it.''’ Th’.s 
is to jusiil;, impatience by ,what God 
s_n Is on ])urpose to make" you patient. 

y Ihitiencc is to be exercised under 

d.-U'!,. We as naturally pursue a de- 
•sire'i itriid as ",ve slum ah apprehended 
evil : the ivaitt of .such a good is as griev- 
(,us as tlie pressure of such an evil ; mid 
an alhlitv to bear the one is a.s needful a 
qualification as the fortitude by w hich 
tv-e endure the other. It therefore, 
equally belongs to patience to wait, as to 
sutler." God does not alway.s imme- 
diatclv indulge us with an answer to our 
praye'rs. He hears, indeed, as soon as 
we 'knock ; but he does not open the 
dooi-: to stand there resolved not to go 
without a blessing, requires patience; 
and patience cries, ‘Wait on the Lord; 
be of good courage, and he shall 
strengtlreu thine heart: wait, I sa)', on 
the Lord.’ 

■We have, however, the most power- 
ful motives to excite us to the attain- 
ment of this grace. 1. God is a God of 
patience, Rom. xv. J. — '2. It is enjoined 
ov the Gospel, Rom. xii. 12. Luke xxi. 
19.— 3. 'i'he present stivte of man ren- 
ders tlie Tiracticc of it absolutely ne- 
cessary, Heb. x._36.— 4. The manifold 
inconvenience of impatience is a strong 
motive, John iv. Psal. cvi. — 5. Eminent 
examples of it, Hob. xii. 2. Heb. vi. 12. 
Job i. 22. — 6. ReRect that all our hdals 
will terminate in triumph, James v. 7, 
8. Rom. ii. 7. Barrotu’s Worka, vol. iii. 
scr. 10; Jar/a Sermona, ser. 2. vol. i. ; 
Mason’a Chrktiaii Morals, i. ser. 
3; Blair's Ssrmona, vol. iii. ser. 11; 
Bisho/i Horne’s Discourses, vol. ii. scr. 
10 ; Bisho/! Ho/ikhia's Death Disarmed, 

p. 1, 120. 

I’ATIENCE OF GOD is his long 
suffering or forbearance. He is called 
the God of patience, not only because 
he is the author and object of the grace 
of patience, but because he is patient or 
long suftering in himself, ancl towards 
his creatures. It is not, indeed, to be 
considered as a quality, accident, pas- 
sion, dr alFection in God as in creatures, 
but belongs to the very nature^ and es- 
sence of "God, and ^rings_ from his 
goodness and mercy, Rom. ii. _4. It is 
said to be exercised towai’ds his chosen 
people, 2 Pet. iii. 9. Rom. iii. 25. Isa. 
XXX. 18. 1 Tim. i. 16. and towai'ds the 
ungodly, Rom. ii. 4. Eccl. viii. 11. The 
end of his forbearance to the wicked, i.s, 
that they may be without excuse; to 
make his power and goodhess visible; 
and partly for the sake of his own peo- 
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pie, Gen. xviii. 32. Rev. vi. 11. 2 Pet. 
iii. 9. Hi.', patience is manifested by 
giving r-'amings of judgments before he 
executes them, Hos. vi. 5. Amos i. 1. 
2 Pet. ii. 5. In long dedaying his judg- 
ments, Ivccl. viii. 11. In often mixing 
mercy with tliem. There ;ire many ii>- 
stances of his patience recorded in the 
Scriptures; with the old world, Gen. 

vi. 3 ; tlie inhabitants of Sodom, Gen. 
xviii ; in Pharaoh, Exod. v ; in the peo- 
ple of Israel in the wilderness, Acts 
xiii. 18 ; in the Amorites and Canaan 
lies, Gen. xv. 15. Lev. xviii. 28 . in the 
Gentile world, Acts xvii. '30 ; in fruit- 
less professors, Luke xiii. 6, 9 ; in An- 
tichrist, Rev. ii. 21. xiii. _6. xviii. 8. See 
Chariiock’s Works, vol. i. p. 780 ; GiW’s 
Body of Divinity, \o\.\. p. 130; Sau- 
rin's Sermon’s, vol. i. ser. 10 and U, 148, 
149 ; Tillotso)i’s Ser}no?is. 

PATRLARCHS, heads of families; 
a name applied chiefly to tliose who 
lived before Moses, who were both 
priests and princes, without peculiar 
jil-tccs fitted for worship. Acts ii. 29. 

vii. 8, 9. Pleb. vii. 4. 

Patriarchs among Christians, are ec- 
clesiastical dignitaric.s, or bishops, p 
called from their paternal authoi-ity in 
the church. 'Pheiiower of patriarchs 
was not the same in all, bat chffered ac- 
cording to the different customs of 
countries, or the pleasures of kings and 
councils. Thus the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople grew to be a patriarch over 
the patriarchs of Ephesus and Ccesarea, 
and was called the QLcumenical and 
Universal Patriarch; and the patii- 
arcli of Alexandria had some preroga- 
tives which no other patriarch but hinv 
self enjoyed ; such as the right of con- 
secrating and approving of every single 
bishoj) under his jui'isdiction. The p£i^ 
U-iardiJite has ever been esteemed the 
supreme dignity in the church : the bi- 
shop had only under him the territory 
of the city of which he was bishop ; the 
metropolitan superintended a provihe^ 
and had for sum-agans the Ipishopspfhis 
province ; the primate was the chief of 
what was then called a dioccss, ancl had 
several metropolitanv under_ him ; and 
the patriarch had under him several 
j diocesscs, composing one exarchate, and 
the priihates themselves were under 
him. Ushei*, Pagi, De Mai’ca, and Mo- 
rmu.s, attribute the establishment of the 
grand patriarcluites to the apostles 
themselves, who, in their opinion, ac- 
cording to the description of tlie; world 
tlien given by geographers, -pitched 
on three principal cities in the .thi-ee 

5 (arts of the known world, viz.. Rome in 
Europe, Antioch in Asia, and Alexan- 
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dm in Africa: and thus fomed a tri- 
nity of patriarchs. Otliurs nauntaiiii 
thilt the name patriarch was unknown 
at the time of Uie council of Nice; mid 
tliat for a long time afterwards patri- 
archs and primates were confounded to- 
gether, as being all equally chiefs of 
dioccs^es, and equally superior to me- 
tropolitans, who wei-e only chiefs of 
piwinces. Hence Socnitcs gives the 
title patriarch to all the chiets of dio- 
cesse.s,and reckons ten of them. Indeed, 
it does not appear that the dignity of 
patriareh was appropriated to tlie’five 
gmnd sre.s of Rome, Coustsmtinople, 
AlcNandria, Antioch, mid Jerusalem, 
till m'ter the council of Clhulcedon, in 
4 J 1 ; f.ir when tlie council of Nice rogn- 
lajLed the limits and prorogatives of the 
tliroe patriarchs of Uonie, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, it did nut give them the ti- 
tle of patriarchs, though . it alUuved 
riieiii the pre-eminence and privileges 
theroof : thus when the council of Con- 
stmitinople adjudged the second place to : 
the bishop of Constantinople, who, till 
tlien, was only a suifragaii of Ilcroclea, 
it said nothing of the pati-iarcliate. Nor 
IS the term JiatrUirch found in the de- 
cree of the council of Ch:ilccdon, where- 
by the fifth ]ilace is sissigned to the bi- 
shop of Jenisiilem ; ‘uor did these five 
uatriaivhs govcni ;dl tlie cliurches'. j 
'ritcro were besides many independent ' 
chiefs of diocesscs, who, lar from own- i 
ing the jurisdiction of the grand patri- 
archs, called ‘ themselves fiutrlarcAs, 
such as that of Aquileia; nor wte: CiU'- 
thage ever subject to the patriaroh of 
Alexandri:^, Afosheim (AVr/t's. Jfiu. 
vol. i. p. ‘J8'k) imagines that the bishops 
who enjoyed a certain dcgi-ee'of pre- 
eminence over the rest of their order, 
wei*e distinguished by the Jewish title 
'of patriarens in the fourth ' centurj'. 
'file authority of the patriarelis gKi- 
dually increased till abouc the cIo.se of 
the fifth century: all afiairs of moment 
within the comptiss of their patriarch- 
ates came before tJicm, either at Hi-st 
hand, or by appeals frqm the metropo^ 
litans. They consecrated bishops; as- 
sembled yearly in council tue clergy of 
’their rospcctive' districts; pronounced 
a decisive judgmentin tliose cases where 
accusations were brought ag-ainst bi- 
shops; and appointed vicaro or. de- 
puties, clothed with their authority, for 
the preservation of order mid'livuiquil- 
lity m the remoter provinces. In short, 
nothing was done without consulting 
them, and their dcci’ees were executed 
with the same regularity aiuhrcspcct as 
those of the princes. 

It deserves to be remarked, howcvei*, 
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th.it the :\,athority of the ptatriarchs was 
not acknowledged through all the pro- 
vinces without exccpt'mn. Several ^s- 
tricts, both in the e.i.stem and western 
empires,' were exempted horn their ju- 
risnictam. The Latin church had no 
patiiarchs till the si.xth century; and 
the clmirhes of Gaul, Britain. lkc.'were 
never .subject to tlie authtwit}' of the 
patriarch of Rome, whose authority 
only extended to tlie subiirbicary pro- 
vinces. There was no primacy, no ex- 
archate, nor patriarchate, owned here ; 
but the bishops, with the metropoUtaiis, 
governed the clmroh in common. In- 
deed, after the name patriaroh became 
frequent in the ^Vest, it was attributed 
to the bishop of Ilourgcs and Lyons; but 
it was only in the first signification, viz. 
as heads of dioce.sses. Du Cange siivs, 
that there have lieen some abbots who 
have home the title of patrLirchs. 

PATRICIANS, ancient sectaries who 
disturbed the peace of the church In tlie 
licginning of ' the third centurv ; thus 
called from their foundei*- JPaMciiis, 
preceptor of a Marchionite called Sym- 
macluis. His distinguishing tenet was, 
that tlie subsmnceoi: the ilesh is not the 
work of G«itl, but that of the devil ; on 
which account his adherents bore an 
implacable hatred to tlieir own ilesh, 
wbidi sometimes carried them so far 
as to kill themselves. 

PATIUPABSIANS, a sett tliat ap- 
peared about the Latter end of the second 
century ; so called from their ascribing 
the passion or siificrings of Christ to the 
Father ; for they asserted the unity of 
G(xl in such a manner as to destroy all 
distinctions of persons, and to make tlie 
Father and Son precisely the same ; in 
which they were followed by the S:i- 
bellLins and others. The author and 
head of the Patripa^ians was Pvaxcos, 
a philosopher of Phrygia, in Asia. 

PATRONAGE, or Apvowsox, a 
sort of incoiqiomd hereditament, con- 
sisting in tlic right of presentation to a 
clinrdi, or eccicsiasticiu benefice. Ad- 
vowsoii, signifies the taking into-pi'o- 
. tection,anuthereforeissynon}'mous witJi 
patronage; jind'he who has tlie right of 
advowsoii is 'called the patron of tlic 
church. • 

PAULIANISTS, a sect so called-' 
from tlicir founder, Paulus Samosatenua 
a native of Samosata, elected bishop of 
Antioch, in 262. His doctrine seems to 
have amounted to this: tliat die Son 
and the Holy Ghost exist in God m the 
same manner as die faculties of i-cason 
and activity do in man ; that Christ was 
bom a mere man ; but that the reason 
or wisdom of die Father descended into 
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.;m, and b-' iiini v.-vouglit miradesj upon 
<j;vr:i., and' instvucted the nations, and, 
iinallv, It; on account of this union of 
the diline U'ord with the man .\esus, 
Christ might, though improperly, be 
called Clod. It is also said that he did 
net bautise in the name of the Father 
and the Son., See. for which reason the 
council of Nice ordered those baptised 
by him to !ie re-baptised. Being con- 
demned by Dionysius Alexandrmus in a 
■council, he abjured his^ errors to avoid 
deposition ; but soon alter he i esumed 
them, and was actiiallv deposed by ano- 
ther council in 269. He may be consi- 
dered as tire hither of the modem Soci- 
iiians; and his errors are severely con- 
demned by the council of Nice, whose 
creed differs a little from that now used 
under the same name in the church of 
England. The creed agreed upon by 
the Nicene fathers with a view to the 
errors of Paulas Samosateniis concludes 
thus : “ But those who say there was a 
time when he was not, and that he was 
not before lie was born, the catholic and 
apostolic church anathematize.” 

PAULICIANS, a branch of the an- 
cient Manichces; so called from their 
founder, one Paulus, an Armenian, in 
the seventli century, who, with -his bro- 
ther John, both of Samosata, formed 
tills sect; though others are of opinion 
that they were thus called from another 
Paul, an Armenian by birth, who lived 
under the reign of Justinian II. In the 
seventh century, a zealot, called Con- 
stantine, revived this drooping sect, 
which had suffered mucli from the vio- 
Jence of its adversaries, and, was ready 
to expire under the severity, of the im- 
perial edicts, and that zeal with which 
they were carried into execution. The 
Paulicians, however, by their number, 
and the countenance of the emperor 
Nicepliorus, became formidable to all 
the Ea.it. 15ut the cruel rage of perse- 
cution, which had for some years been 
suspended, broke forth with redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Michael 
Curopalates, and Leo the Armeniiui, 
ivhn inflicted capital punishment on such 
of tlie Paulicians as refused to return 
into the bosom of the church. Tlie em- 
press 'Plieodora, tutoress of the empe- 
ror Michael, in 845, wouhl oblige them 
either to be converted, or to quit the 
empire; upon which several of them 
were put to death, and more retired 
among the Saracens; but they "were 
neither all extei'minated nor banished. 

Upon this they entered into a league 
with the Saracens, and, choosing for 
tjieir cliief an officer of the greatest re- 
solution and valour, whose name was 
37 


Carbeus, they declared against the 
Greeks a war, which v/as carried on 
for fifty years with the greatest vehe- 
mence and fury. During these commo- 
tions, some Paulicians, towards the con- 
clusion of this century, spread abroad' 
their doctrines among the Bulgarians: 
many of them, either from a principle 
of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
nions, or from a natural desire of flymg 
from the persecution which they sufier- 
ed under the Grecian yoke, retired 
about the close of the eleventh century 
from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed 
settlements in other countries. Their 
first migration was into Italy; whence, 
in process of time, they sent colonies 
into almost all tlie othei- provinces of 
Europe, and formed gradually a consi- 
derable number of religious assemblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who 
were afterwards jiersecuted with the ut- 
most vehemence by the Roman pontiffs. 
In Italy they were called Patarini, from 
a certain place called Pataria, being a 
part of the city of Milan where they 
held their assemblies: and Gut/iari,'6v 
Gazari, from Gazaria, or the Lesser 
Tartaiy. In France they were called 
Jlbigeiises^ though their faith differed 
widely from that of Albigenscs, whom 
Protestant writers generally vindicate 
(See Alcigknses.) The first religious 
assembly (he Paulicians had formed in 
Europe, is said to have been discovered 
at Orleans in 101 7", under the reign of 
Robert, when many of them were con- 
demned to be burnt alive. The ancient 
.Paulicians, according to Photkis, ex- 
pre.ssed the utmost abhorrence of Manes 
and his doctrine. Tlie Greek writers 
comprise their errors under tlie six fol- 
lowing particulars : 1. They denied that 
this inferior and visible world is the pro- 
duction of the Supreme Being ; and they 
distinguisli the Creator of the world 
and of human bodies from the Most 
High God who dwells in the heavens ; 
and hence some have been led to con- 
ceive that they were a branch of the 
Gnostics rather than of the Manicheans. 
— 2. They treated contemptuously the 
Virgin Mary, or, according to the usual 
manner of speaking among the Greeks, 
they refused to adore and worship her.' — 
3. They refused to celebrate the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s supper.-7-4. They 
loaded the cross of Christ with con- 
tempt and reprcach, by which we are 
only to understand that they refused to 
follow the alisurd and superstitiousprao- 
tice of the Greeks, who paid to the pre- 
tended wood of the cross a certain sort 
of religious homage. — 5,. They rejected, 
after the example of the greatest part 
3 I 
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of the Gnostics, the books of the Old 
Testament; and. looked upon the winters 
of that sacred -history as inspired by the 
Creator of this world, and not by the 
Supreme God. — 6. They excluded pres- 
hyters_ and elders from all part in the 
administration of the church. 

PEACE, that state of mind in which 
persons are exposed to no open violence 
to intcn-upt their tranquillity. 1. Social 
Jieace is mutual agreement one with 
another, whereby we forbear injuring 
one another. Psalm xxxiv. 14. Psalm 
cxxxii. — 2. Ecclesiastical peace is free- 
dom from- contentions, and rest from 
persecutions, Isa. xi. 13. Isaiah xxxii. 
17. Rev. xii. 14.— 3. Sjiiritual peace is 
deliverance from sin, by which we were 
at enmity with God, Rom. v. 1; the 
result of which is peace, in the con- 
science, Heb. X. 22. This peace is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ, 2 1'hess. 
in. 16. It is a blessing of great im- 
portance, Psalm cxix. 165. It is deno- 
minated perfect, Isaiah xxvi. 3. inex- 
prLSsible, Phil. iv. 7. pelnnanent. Job 
xxxjv. 22. John xvi. 22. eternal, Isaiah 
Ivii. 2. Hell. iv. 9. See Happiness. 

PELAGIANS, a sect who appeared 
^out the end of the fourth centuiy. 
They maintained the following doc- 
trines : 1. That Adam was by nature 
mortal, and, whether he had sinned or 
not, would certainly have died. — 2. That 
the consequences of Adam’s sin were 
confined to his o^vn person.— 3. That 
new-born infants are in the same situa- 
tion with Adam before the fall.— 4. That 
the law qualified men for the king-dom 
of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
promises with the Gospel.— 5. That the 
general resurrection of the dead does 
not follow in virtue of om’ .fiaviour’s re- 
mrrection.— 6. That the gracQ of God 
is given according to our merits.— 7. 
rimt this grace is not granted for the 
performance of every moral act; the 
libei'ty of the will and information in 
points of duty being sufficient. 

The founder of this sect was Pelagius, 
a native of Great Britain. He v/as edu- 
cated in the monastery of Banchoi', in 
'Wales, of which he became a monk, 
and afterwards an abbot. In the early 
part of his lite he went over to France, 
Md thence to Rome, where he and his 
mend Celestius_ propagated their opi- 
nions, though ■ in a piavate manner. 
Upon the approach of the Goth.s, A. D. 
410, they repred from Rome, and went 
m^t into Sicily, and afterwards into 
Amca, where thm’- published their doc- 
tanes with moi-e freedom. From Africa, 
Pelagius passed into Pale.st}nc, while 
Celestius remained at Carthage, w^th a 


to him, indeed, is principally due the 
glory of having suppressed this sect in 
Its very birth. 

Things went more smoothly with Pe- 
lagius in the East, where he enjoyed 
the protection and favomaof John,’ bi- 
shop of Jerusalem, whose attachment to 
the sentiments of Origen led him natu- 
rally to .countenance those of Pelagius 
on account of the conformity that there 
seemed to be between these two sys- 
tems. Under the shadowof this pow- 
erful protection, Felagius made a pub- 
lic profession of his opinions, and form- 
ed disciples in several places. And 
though, in the vmar 415, he was accused 
by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom 
Augustin had sent into Palestine for 
that purpose, before an assembly of bi- 
shops met at Jenisalem, yet he was dis- 
missed without the least censure ; and 
not only so, but was soon after fully ac- 
qiiitted of all errors by the council of 
Diospolis. 

This controversy was brought to 
Rome, and referred by Celestius and 
Pelagius to the decision of Zosimus, who 
was raised to the pontificate, A. D. 417. 
The new pontiff, gained over by the am- 
biguous and- seemingly orthodox con- 
fession of faith that Celestius, who was 
now at Rome,. had artfully drawn up, 
and also by the letters and protestations 
of Pelagius, pronounced in favour of 
these monks, declared them sound in 
the faith, and unjustly persecuted bv 
their adversaries. The African bishop^ 
with Augustin at- their head, little af- 
fected with this declaration, continued 
obstinately to maintain the judgment 
they had pronounced in this matter, and 
to strengthen it by_ their exhortations, 
their letters and their writings. Zosimus 
yielded to the perseverance of the Afri- 
cans, changed his mind, and condemn- 
ed, with the utmost severity, Pelagius 
and Celestius,, whom he had honoured 
with his approbation, and covered with 
his protection. This was followed by a 
train of evils, ivhich pursued these tivo 
monks’without interniption. They were 
condemned, says Mosheim, by that same 
Ephesian council which had launcheij 
its thunder at the lipad ofNestorius. In 


-,.1 y uesirmg lo oe au- 

nutted among the presbyters of that 
^h^ discoyery of his opinions 
havipg blasted all his hopes, and his er- 
roi-s being condemned in a council held 
at Carthage, A. D. 412, he depm-ted 
from that city, and went into the East 
It was from this time. th,at Augustin, the 
famous bishramf Hippo, began to attack 
the tenets of Pelagius and Celestius in 
his learned and elegant writinp-d 
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j'ui I't, t'le Gciuls, Britons, and Africans, 
O’- ti.rir councils, and emperors, by their 
cai ’.j smd ;jen:d laws, demolished this 
s .or. in In, infancy, and suppressed it en- 
liv i\' before it had acquired any tolera- 
ble fieqTce of vit^Qur or consistence. 

PENANCE, a punishment either vo- 
luntar;.-, or imposed by authority, for j 
the faults a person has committed. Pe- 
nance is one of the seven sacraments of 
the Romish Church. Besides fasting, 
alms, abstinence, and the like, which 
are the general conditions of penance, 
there are others of a more jjarticular 
kind; as the repeating a certain num- 
ber of avemary.s, paternosters, and cre- 
dos; tv earing a hair shift, and giving 
oneself a certain number of stripes. In 
Italy.- and Spain it is usual to see Chris- 
tians, almost naked, loaded with chains, 
and lashing themselves at every step. 
See 

PENITENCE is sometimes used for 
a state of repentance, and sometimes for 
the act of repenting. It is also used for 
a discipline or punishment attending re- 
pentance, more usually called [imance,. 
it also gives title to several religious or- 
ders, consisting either of converted de- 
Irauchees and reformed prostitutes, or of 
persons who devote themselves to the 
office pf reclaiming thein. , See next ar- 
ticle. 

Order of jienitents of St. Magdalen 
was established about the year 1272, by 
one Barnard, a citizen of Marseilles, 
•who deyoted himself to the work of 
converting the courtesans of that city. 
Barnard was seconded by several others. 
Who, forming a kind of society, were at 
length erected into a religious order by 
pope Nicholas III. under, the rule of St. 
Auimstin. F. Gesney S'ays, they also 
made a religious ord,;r of the penitents, 
or women they converted, giving them 
the same rniles and observances which 
tliev themselves Icept. 

Congregation of jicnitents of St. Mag- 
dalen at Paris, owed its rise to the 
preaching of F. Tisseran, a Franciscan, 
who converted- a vast number of courte- 
sans, about the year 1492. Louis, duke of 
Orleans, gave them his house for a mo- 
nastery; or rather, as appears by their 
constitution, Charles VlII. .gave them 
the hotel called Bochaigne, whence they 
were removed to St. George’s- Chapel, 
in 1572. By virtue of a brief of pope 
Alexander, Simon, bishop of Paris, in 
1497, drew them up a body of statutes, 
and gave them the inile of St. Augustin. 
It was necessary before a woman could 
be admitted, that she had first com- 
mitted the sin of the ilesh. None were 
admitted who were above thirty-five 


years of age. Since its reformation by 
Mary Alvequin, in 1616, none have 
been admitted but maids, who, however', 
still retain the ancient name, yrenitents. 

PENITENTS,_an appellation giver, 
to cei'tain fi-ateriiities of penicents, dis- 
tinguished by the different shape and 
colour of their habits. These are secu- 
lar societies, who have their rules, sta- 
tutes, and churches, and make yiublic 
processions under their particular cross- 
es or banners. Of these, it is said, there 
are more than a hundred, the most Con- 
siderable of which are as follow; the 
White Penitents, of which there are se- 
veral different sorts at Rome, the most 
ancient of which was constituted in 
1264: the brethren of this fraternity 
eveiT year give portions to a certain 
number of young girls, in order to theii' 
being married : their habit is a kind of 
white sackcloth, and on the shoulder is 
a circle, in the middle of which is a red 
and white cross. Black Penitents, the 
most considerable of which are the Bre- 
tlri-en of Mercy, instituted in 1488 by 
sonre Florentines, in order to assist cri- 
miirals during their imjjrisonment, and 
at the time ol their death. On the day 
of execution they walk in procession be- 
fore them, singing the seven penitential 
psalms, and the litanies; and after they 
are dead, they take them down from the 
gibbet, and bury them; their habit is 
black sackcjloth. There are others 
whose business is to bury such per- 
sons as are found dead in the streets: 
these wear a death’s head on one side of 
their habit. There arc also blue, gray, 
red, green, and violet penitents, all which 
are remarkable for little else besides the 
different colours of their habits. 

Penitents, or Converts of the name of 
Jesus, a congregation of religious at Se- 
ville, in Spain, consisting of woijien who 
have led a licentious i life, founded 'in 
1550. This monastery is divided into 
three quarters: one for professed reli- 
gious; another for novices; a third for 
those who are under correction. When 
these last give signs of a real repen- 
tance, they are removed into the quar- 
..er of the novices, where, if they do not 
behave themselves well, they are I'e- 
manded to their correction. They ob- 
serve the rale of St. Augustin. 

Penitents of Orvieto, are an order of 
nuns instituted. by Antony Simoncclli, a 
gentleman of Orvieto, in Italy. . The 
monastery he built was at first design- 
ed for.thc I’eception of poor girls aban- 
doned by their parents, and in danger 
of losing their virtue. In 1662 it was 
erected into a monastery, for the recep-. 
tion of such as having abandoned them.- 
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selves to impui'ity, were willing to take 
up, and consecrate themselves to God 
by solemn vows. Their rule.is that of 
the Carmelites. . . 

PENITENTIAL, an ecclesiastical 
book retained among the Romanists, in 
which is prescribed' what relates to the 
imposition of penance, and the recon- 
ciliation of penitents. There are vari- 
ous pcnitentials, as the Roman peniten- 
tial ; that of the venerable Bede ; that 
of pope Gregory the Third, &c. ■ 

FENITEN'nARY, in the ancient 
Christian church, a name given to cer- 
tain presbyters or priests, appointed in 
every church to receive the private 
confessions of the people, in order to 
facilitate public discipline, by acquaint- 
ing them what sins were to be expiated 
by public penance, and to appoint pri- 
vate penance for such private crimes as 
were not proper to be publicly cen- 
sured. 

Penitentiarv, also, in the court of 
Rome, is an' ofhee in which are ex- 
amined and delivered out the secret 
bulls,, dispensations. See. Penitentiary 
is also officer in some cathedrals, 
vested witii power from the bishop to 
absolve in cases reterred to him. , 

PENTATEUCH, from wvlt, five, 
and TEuxa;, an instrument or volume, 
signifies the collection of the five instru- 
ments or books of Moses, which arc 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. Some modem wri- 
ters, it seems, have asserted that Moses 
did not compose the Pentateuch, be- 
caqse'the author always speaks in the 
third person ; abridges his narration 
like a writer who collected from an- 
cient memoirs; sometimes interrupts 
the thread of his discourse, for exam- 
ple, Gen. iv. 23 ; and because of the ac- 
count of. the death of Moses at the end, 
&c. It is observed, also, in the text of 
the Pentateuch, that there are some 
places that are defective : for example, 
m Exod. xii. S. we see Moses speaking 
to Pharaoh, where the author^ omits the 
beginning of his discourse. TL he Sama- 
ritan inserts in the same place what is 
wanting in the Hebre^v. In other places 
the same Samaritan copy adds wnat is 
deficient .in the 'Hebrew ; and what is 
contained more than the tiebrew seems 
so well connected with the rest of the 
discourse, that it would be difficult to 
separate them. Lastly, they think they 
observe certain strokes in the Penta- 
teuch which can hardly agree with 
Moses, who was born and bred in Egypt; 
as what he says of the earthly pax-adise, 
of the rivers that, watered it and ran 
through it; of the cities of Babylon, 


Erech, Resen, and Calneh ; of the gold 
of Pison; of the bdellium, of the stone 
of Soh(fm, or onyx stone, which was to 
be found in that country; — ^I’hese parti- 
culars, observed with such curiosity, 
seem to prove' that the author of the 
Pentateuch lived lieyond the Euphrates.- 
Add what he says concerning the ark of 
Noah, of its construction, of the place 
where it rested, of the wood wherewith 
it was built, of the bitumen of Babylon, 
&c. But in ansiVer to all these objections 
ifis justly observed, that these books are 
by the most ancient writers ascribed to 
Moses, and it is confirmed by the au- 
thority of heathen writers themselves, 
that they are his writings ; besides this, 
we have the unanimous testimony of the 
whole Jewish nation ever since Moses’s 
time: Divers texts of the Pentateuch 
imply that it was written by him ; and 
the book of Joshua and other parts of 
Scripture import as much ; and though 
some passages have been thought to 
imply the contrary, yet this is but a late 
opinion, and has been sufficiently con- 
futed by several learned men. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Ezra published a 
new edition of the books of Moses, in 
which he might add those passages that 
many suppose Moses did not write. 
The Abbe Tome, in a sermon preached 
before the French king in Lent, 1764, 
makes the following remarks: “The 
legislator of the Jews was the author of 
the Pentateuch; an immortal work, 
Avherein he paints the marvels of his 
reign with the majestic picture of the 
government and religion which he esta- 
blished! Who before our modern infi- 
dels ever ventured to 'obscure, this in- 
contestable fact ? Who ever sprang a 
doubt about this among the Hebrews ? — 
What greater reasons have there ever 
been to attribute to Mahomet his Al- 
coran, to Plato his Republic, or to Ho- 
mer his sublime poems ? Rather let us 
say, "What work in any age ever ap- 
peared more truly to bear the name oi 
Its real author i* It is not an ordinary 
book, which, like many others, may be 
easily hazarded under a fictitious name. 
It is a sacred book, which the Jews have 
always read with a veneration, that re- 
mains after seventeen hundred years 
exile, calamities, and reproach. In this 
book the Hebrews included^ all their 
science ; it was their civil, political, and 
sacred code, their only treasure,_ their 
calendar, their annals, the only title of 
their sovereigns and pontiffs, the .alone 
rule of polity and worship : by conse- 
quence it must be formed with then 
monarchy, and necess'arily have the 
same epoch as their government and 
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velisicn, ccc.— Moses speaks on-y^ truth, 
■c'-rjco 11 il'.ii'.lels charge him with impos- 
hm, great God ! what an impos- 
rr.r iiici't he be, who first spoke of the 
.ii'. iaiiy in a manner so sublime, that no 
^i.e jince, during almost four thousand 
-, jar.', has been able to surpass him ! 
*.\diac an impostor must he be whose 
•ivritlngs breathe only virtue; whose 
atyie equally simple, affecting, and sub- 
lime, in spite of the rudeness ot those 
first ages, openly displays an inspiration 
altogether divine!” See. ylmswort/i ami 
Kidder on (he Pentateuch; FridcauPs 
Con. vol. i.p. 342, 345, 573, 575 ; Mar.<iKs 
Authenticity of the Five Books of Mo- 
ses considered; WarburtoFs Divine- 
Legation ; Dr. Graves’s lectures on the 
last four books hi the Old Fe.st. Jen- 
kins’s Reasonableness of ChristianiU) ; 
IVdtson’s Ajiologxt, let. 2 and 3; la- 
bor’s Hors- Mosdicte, or a View of the 
Mosakal Records. 

PEMTECOST, a solemn festival of 
tlte Jews, so cidled, because it was cele- 
brated fifty days after the feast of the 
passover, Lev. xxiii. 15. It corresponds 
with the Christians’ Wliitsuntide, for 
which it is sometimes used. 

PERFECTION, that state or quali- 
ty of a tiling, in which it is free from de- 
fect or redundancy. According to some, 
it is divided into Jihysical or natui'al, 
whereliy a thing has all its powers and 
faculties ; moral, or an emineixt degree 
of goodness and piety ; and mcta/ihysi- 
cal or transcendant is the possession of 
all the essential attriljutes or parts ne- 
cessary to the integrity of a substance ; 
or it is that whereby a thing has or is 
provided of every thing belonging to its 
nature ; such is the perfection ot God. 
— The term perfection, says the great 
Witsius, is not always used in the same 
sense in the Scriptures. 1. There is a 
perfection of sincerity, whereby a man 
seiwes God without hj’pocrisy. Job i. 1. 
Is. xxxviii. 3. — 2. There is a perfection 
of farts, subjective with respect to the 
whole man, 1 Thess. v. 23. and objec- 
tive with respect to the whole law, 
when all the duties prescribed by God 
are observed, Ps. cxix. 128. Luke i. 
6. — 3. There is a comfarative perfec- 
tion ascribed to those who are advanced 
in knowledge, faith, and sanctification, 
in comparison of those who are still in- 
fants and untaught, 1 John ii-. 13. 1 Cor. 
ii. 6. Phil. hi. 15. — 45. There is an evan- 
gelical perfection. 'The righteousness 
of Chnst being imputed to the believer, 
he is complete in him, and accepted of 
God as perfect through Christ, Col. ii. 
10. Eph. V. 27. 2 Cor. v. 21. — 5. There 
h also a perfection of degrees, by which 


a person jieriorms all the commands of 
Gcd with the full exertion of all his 
powers, without the least defect. This 
IS what the law of God requires, but 
what the saints cannot attain to in this 
life, though tve williiiglv alloiv them all 
the other kinds above-mentioned, Rom. 
\ii. 24. Phil. iii. 12. 1 John i. S. Witsii 
(Economia Ricderuin Dei, lib. iii. cap. 
12,5 124 ;■ ijtzto’i Works, ^ p. 557, £cc. 
Law and Wesley on Perfection ; Dod- 
dridcre’s Lectures, lec. 181. 

perfections of GOD. See 
Attriuutes. 

PERJURY is the taking of an oath- 
in order to tell or confirm a falsehood 
This is a very heinous crime, as it is 
treating'the Almighty with irreverence ; 
denymg, or at least discarding his om- 
niscience ; profaning his name, and vio- 
lating truth. It has always been es- 
teemed a very detestable thing, and 
those who have been ])roved guilty of 
it, have been looked upon as the pests 
of society. See Oath. 

PERMISSION OF SIN. See Sin. 

persecution is any pain or af- 
fliction which a person designedly in- 
flicts upon another; and, in a more re- 
strained sense, The sufferings of Chris- 
tians on account of their religion.. Per- 
secution is threefold. 1. fle.ntal', rvhen 
the spirit of a man rises up and opposes 
another. — 2. Fcrinf, when men give hard 
words and deal in uncharitable censures. 
— 3. Actual or o/ien, by the hand, such 
as the dragging of innocent persons be- 
fore the tribunal of Justice, Matt. x. 18. 
'Fhe unlawfulness of persecution for 
conscience sake must ap])ear plain to 
every one that possesses the least de- 
gree of thought or of feeling. “ To ba- 
nish, imprison, plunder, starve, hang, 
and burn men for religion,” says the 
shrewd Jortin, “is not the Gospel of 
Christ; if is the Gospel of the Devil. 
Where persecution begins, Christianity 
ends. Chri.st never used, any thing that 
looked like force or violence, except 
once; and that was to drive bad men 
out of the temple, and not to drive them 
in.” 

W e know the origin of it to be from 
the prince of darkness, who began the 
dreadful practice in the first family on 
earth, and who, more or less, has been 
tarrying on the same work ever since, 
and that almost among all parties. 

“ Persecution for conscience sake,” says 
Dr. Doddridge, is every way inconsis- 
tent, because, 1. It is founded on ;m ab- 
surd supposition, that one man has a 
right to judge for -•.lother in matters of 
religion. — 2. It is evidently opposite to 
that fundamental principle of morality j 
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tliatwe should do to others as we could 
reasonably desire they should do to us.— 
3. It is by no means calculated to, an- 
swer the^ end which its patrons pi’ofess 
to intend by it. — i. It evidently tends to 
produce a great deal of" mischief and 
confusion jn the world.— 5. The Chris- 
tian religion must, humanly speaking, 
be not only obstructed, but destroyed, 
should persecuting principles universal- 
ly prevail. — 6. Persecution isso far from 
being required, or encouraged by the 
Gospel, that it is most directly contrary 
to many of its precepts, and indeed to 
the whole of it.” 

The chief objects who have fell a pi’ey 
to this diabolical spirit have been Chris- 
.tians ; a short account of whose suffer- 
ings we shall here give, as pei'secuted 
by the Jews, Heathens, and those of the 
same name. 

PerseciUmi of Christiana by the Jews. 
Here we need not be copious, as the 
New Testament will inform the reader 
more particulaily how the first Chris- 
tians suffered for the cause of truth. 
Jesus Christ himself was exposed to it 
in the greatest degree. , The four evan- 
gelists record the dreadful scenes, which 
need not here be enlarged on. After 
his death, the apostles suffered every 
evil which the malice of the Jews could 
invent, and their mad zeal execute. 
I'hcy who read the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, will find that, like their Master, 
they were despised and rejected of 
men, and treated with the utmost indig- 
nity and contempt. 

I'l. Fersfcution of Christians by the 
Heathen. Historians usually reckon ten 
general persecutions, the first of which 
was under the emperor Nero, thirty- 
one years after our Lord’s ascension, 
when that emperor, having set fire to 
the city of Rome, threw the odium of 
that execrable action on the Christians. 
First. Those were apprehended Avho 
openly avowed themselves to be of that 
sect ; then by them were discovered an 
immense multitude, all of whom were 
convicted. Their death and tortures 
were aggravated by cruel derision and 
sport ; for they tvere either covered 
with the skins of wild beasts and torn in 
pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened to 
crosses, and wrapped up in combusti- 
Iple garments, that, when the day-light 
failed, they might, like torches, serve to 
dispel the darkness of the night. Fop 
this tragical spectacle Nero lent his own 
gardens ; and exhibited at the same 
time the ppblic diversions of the circus; 
sometimes^ driving a chariot in person, 
and sometimes standing as a spectator, 
while the shrieks of women burning to 


ashes Supplied music for his ears 

general persecution was 
urider Domitian, in .the year 95, when 

40.000 were supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom .—3. The third began in the 
third year of Trajan, in the year 100 
and was carried on with great violence 
for several years.— 4. The fourth was 
under Antoninus, when the Christians 
Avere banished from their houses, forbid- 
den to show, their heads, reproached 
beaten, hurried from place to place’ 
plundered, imprisoned, and .stoned.— 
5. The fifth began in the year 127, un- 
:.der Severus, when great cruelties were 

committed. In this reign happened the 
martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, 
and their companions. Perpetua had an 
infant at the breast, and Felicitas Avas 
just delivered at the time of their being 
put to death. These two beautiful and 
amiable young Avomen, mothers of in- 
fant children, after sulfering much in 
prison, were exposed before an insult- 
ing multitude, to a Avild coAv,who man-* 
gled their bodies in a most horrid man- 
ner : after Avhich they Avdre carried to 
a conspicuous place, and put to death by 
the SAvord. — 6. The sixth began Avitb 
the reign of Maximinus, in 235. — 7. The 
seventh, Avhich Avas tlie most dreadful 
ever known, began in 250, under the 
emperor Decius, Avhen the Christians 
Avere in all places driven from their 
habitations, stripped of their estates, 
tormented Avith racks, See.— 8 . The 
eighth began in 257, under Valerian. 
Both men and AVomen suffered death, 
some by scourging, some by the sAvord, 
and some by fire.— 9. The ninth Avas 
under Aurelian, in 2*74; but this Avas in- 
considerable, compared Avith the othens 
before-mentioned. — 10. The tenth began 
in the nineteenth year of Dioclesian, 
503. In this dreadful persecution, Avhich 
lasted ten yearsj houses filled Avith Chris- 
tians Avere set on fire, and whole droA'es 
Avere tied together Avith , ropes, and 
throAvn into the sea. It is related that 

17.000 Avere slain in one month’s time ; 
and that during the continuance of this 
persecution, in the province of Egypt 
alone, no less than 144,000 Christians 
died by the violence of their persecu- 
tors ; besides 700,000 that died through 
the fatigues of banishment, or the pub- 
lic Avorks to Avhich tliey Avere con- 
demned. 

III. Persecution of Christians by those 
of the same name. NTumerous Avere the 
persecutions of different sects from Con- 
stimtine’s time to the reformation ; but 
Avhen the famous Martin Luther arose, 
and opposed the errors and ambition of 
tlie church of Rome, and the sentiments 
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ci sootl man began to spAad, the 
1 .o->c iiis I'devgyjoined all then’ forces 

io‘b-!.tier Liieir progress. A general 
coui'A-il of the clergy_ was called : this 
as the famous council of Trent, which 
i.ab Held for near eighteen successive 
rears, for the purpose of establishing 
popery in greater splendour, mid pre- 
N'entln'g the reformation. The friends to 
the reformation were anathematized and 
excommunicated, and the liie of Lu- 
ther was often in danger, though at last 
he died on the bed of peace. From time 
to time innumerable schemes were sug- 
gested to overthrow the reformed 
church, and wars were set on foot for' 
the same puipose. The invincible ar- 
mada, as it was vainly called, had tlie 
same end in view. The inquisition, 
which was established in the twellth 
century agauist the Waldenses (See 
IxQuisiTiox) was now more effectually 
let to work. Terrible persecutions 
were carried on in various jiartspf Gcr- 1 
many, and even in Bohemia, which con- ' 
tinned about thirty years, and the blood 
of the saints was said to flow like rivers 
of water. The countries of Poland, _ Li- 
thuania, and Hungary, were in a simi- 
lar manner deluged with Protestant 
blood. In 

FIOLLAND, 

and in the other Low Countries, for 
many years tlie most amazing cruelties 
were exercised under tlie merciless and 
unrelenting hands of the Spaniards, tp 
whom the inhabitants of that part of 
the world were then in subjection. Fa- 
ther, Paul observes, that these Bclgic 
martyrs were 50,000 ; but Grotius and 
others observe, that there were 100,000 
who stift'ered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Herein, however, Satan and his 
agents failed of their purpose; for in 
the issue great part of the Netlierlands 
shook ofi' tlie Spanish yoke, and erected 
themselves into a separate and inde- 
pendent state, which has ever since 
been considered as one of the principal 
Protestimt countries of the universe. 

FRANCE. 

No country, perhaps, has ever pro- 
duced niore martyrs than this. After 
many cruelties had. been exercised 
, against the Protestants, there was a 
most violent persecution of them in the 
year 1572, in the reign of Charles IX. 
Many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris under a solemn oath of 
safety, upon occasion of the marriage of 
the king of Navarre with the French 
king’s sister. The queen dowager of 
Navarre, a zealous Protestant, how- 
ever, was poisoned by a pair of gloves 
before the marriage was solemnized. 
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Coligni, admiral of France, was basely 
murdered in his own house, and then 
thrown out of the window to gratity the 
malice of the duke of Guise : his head 
was afterwards cut off, and sent to the 
king and queen-mother ; and his body, 
after a thousand indignities offered to it, 
hung by the, feet on a gibbet. After 
this the murderers ravaged the whole 
city of Paris, and butchered in three 
days, above ten. thousand lords, gentle- 
men, presidents, and people of all ranks. 

A horrible scene of things, says Thua- 
nus, when the very sheets and pas- 
sengers resounded with the noise of 
those that met together for murder and 
plunder; the groans of those who were 
dying, and the shrieks of such as were 
just going to be butchered,hvere every 
where heard ; the bodies ol the slain, 
thrown out of the windows ; the courts 
and chambers of the houses filled Avith 
them ; the dead bodies of others drag- 
ged tlirongh the streets ; their blood 
running through the channels in such 
plenty, that torrents seemed to empty 
themselves in the neighbouring river, 
in a word, an innumerable multitude of 
men, women with child, niaidens, and 
children, were all involved in one com- 
mon destruction ; and tlie gates and en- 
trances of the king’s palace all be- 
smeared with their blood. From the 
city of Paris the massacre spread 
throughout the whole kingdom. In the 
city of Mcaux they threw above two 
hundred into gaol ; and after they had 
ravished and killed a great number of 
women, and plundered the houses of the 
Protestants, they executed their fury on 
those thev had imprisoned ; and calling 
them one by one, they were killed, as 
Thuaiuis expresses, like sheep in a 
market. In Urieans they murdered 
above fl\ e hundred, men, ivonien, and 
children, and enriched themselves with 
the .sjioil. The. same cruelties ivcre 
practised at Angers, Troyes, Bouges, 
La Charite, and esjiccially at Lyons, 
where they inhumanly destroyed above 
eight hundred Protestants; children 
hanging on their parents’ necks ; parents 
embracing their children ; putting ropes 
about the necks of-some, dragging them 
through the streets, and throwing them, 
mangled, torn, and half dead, into the 
river. According to 'i'huaiius, above 
30,000 Protestants were destroyed in 
this massacre; or, as others affii'm, 
above 100,000. But what aggravates 
these scenes will', still greater wanton- 
ness and cruelty, was, the manner in 
which the news Avas received at Rome. 
When the letters of the pope’s legate 
Avere read in tlie assembly of the car- 
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clinals, by which he assui’ctl tlve pope 
that all was transacted Ijy the express 
will and command of the king, it was 
immediately decreed that _ the pope 
should march with his cardinals to the 
church of St. Maik, and in the most so- 
lemn manner give thanks to God for so 
great a blessing cimferred on the see of 
Rome and tlie Christian, world; and 
that, on tlie Monday after, solemn mass 
should be celebrated in the church of 
Minerva, at which the pojie, Gregoxy, 

XIII. and cardinals were present ; and 
that a jubilee should be published 
throughout the whole Christian world, 
and the cause of it declared to be, to, 
return thanks to God for the extirpa- 
tion of the enemies of the truth and 
church in France. In the evening the 
cannon of St. Angelo were fired to tes- 
tify the public joy j the whole city illu- 
mfnated with bohfii'es ; and no one sign 
of rejoicing omitted tlxat was usually 
made for the gi-eatcst victories obtained 
in favour of the Roman church ! ! ! 

But all these persecutions were, how- 
evei-, far exceeded in cruelty Ixy those 
which took place in the time of Louis 

XIV. It cannot be pleasmit to any 
man’s feelings, who has the least hu- 
manity, to recite these di'radfuL scenes 
of horror, cruelty, and devastation; but 
to show what superstition, bigotiy, and 
fanaticism, are capable of producing, 
and for the purpose of holding up the 
spirit of persecution to contempt, tye 
shall heic give as concise a detail as 
possible. The troopers, soldiers, and 
dragoons, went hito the Protestants’ 
houses, where they marred find defaced 
their household stuff; broke their look- 
ing-glasses and other utensils; threw 
about their corn and wine; sold what 
they could not destroy; and thus, in 
four or five days, the Protestants tvere 
stripped of above a million of money. 
But this was not the worst: they turned 
the dining rooms of gentlemen into 
stables for horses, and treated the own- 
ers of the houses where they q^uartered 
with the greatest cruelty, lashing them 
about, not suffering them to eat or 
drink. When they saw the blood and 
sweat run down their faces, they sluiced 
them with water, and, putting over 
their heads kettle-drums turned upside 
down, they made a continual din. upon 
them till these unhappy creatures lost 
their senses. At Negreplisse, a town 
near Montaiibon, they hung up' Isaac 
Favin, a Protestant citizen of that place, 
by his arm-pits, and tormented jtim a 
whole night by pinching and tearing off 
Ills fiesh with pincei’s. They made a 
great, fire round about a boy, 'twelve 


years cld, who, with hands and eye^ 
lifted-up to heaven, cried out, “My God, 
help me !’’ and when they foimd the youth 
resolved to die I'athcr than renounce his 
religion, they snatched him from the fire 
just -as he was on the point of being 
burnt. In several places the soldiers 
applied red hot irons to the hands and 
feet of men, and the breasts of women. 
At Nantes, they hung Up several wo- 
men and maids by their feet, and others 
by their arm-pits, and thus exposed 
them to public view stark naked. They 
bound mothers, that gave suck, to posts, 
and let their , sucking infants lie lan- 
guishing in their sight for several days 
and nights, crying and gasping for life. 
Some they bound before a great fire, 
and, being half roasted, let them go a 
punishment worse than death. Amidst 
a thousand, hideous cries, they hung up 
men and women by the hair, and some 
by their feet, on hooks in chimneys; and 
smoked them with wisps of wet hay till 
they ■were suffocated. They tied some 
under the arms with ropes, and plunged 
them again and again into wells ; they 
bound others, putthem to the torture, and 
with a funnel filled them with wine till 
the fumes of it took away their reason, 
when they made them say they consent- 
ed to be Catholics. They stripped them 
naked, and, after a thousand indignities, 
stuck them with pins and needles from 
head to foot. In some places they tied 
fathers and liusbands to their bed-posts, 
and, before their eyes, ravished their 
•wives and daughters with impunity. 
They blew up men and women with 
bello'u s till they burst them. If any, ta’ 
escape these barbarities, endeavoured 
to save themselves by flight, they pur- 
sued them- into the 'fields and woods, 
where they shot at them, like wild 
beasts, and prohibited, them from de- 
parting the kin,gdom (a cruelty never 
practised by Nero or Dioclesian,) upon 
pain of confiscation of effects, the gal- 
leys, the lash, ai’d perpetual imprison- 
ment. With these scenes of desolation 
and horror the popish clerg)^ feasted 
their eye.s, and made only matter of 
laughter and sport of them i i ! 

ENGLAND 

has also lieen the seat of much persecu- 
tion. Though Wickliffe, the first re- 
former, died .peaceably in hi.« bed, yet 
such was the malice and spirit of per- 
secuting Rome, that his bones were or- 
dered to be dug up, and cast upon a 
dunghill. The remains of this excellent 
man were accordingly dug out of the 
grave, where they had lain undisturbed 
four-and-forty years. His bones were 
burnt, and the ashes cast into an ad- 
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V'liin--; In tl^c reign rf Plcniy 

v'ill. iilnc,-, iPuman, and many other 
rctVrnu-’-'. '.’.ere burnt; but when queen 
Piui", c:.me to the throne, the most se- 
vere' yersccutions took piace. Hooper 
and Kogers were burnt in a slotv hre. 
Saunders was' cruelly tormented a long 
time at the stake before he expired. 
Tavlor was put into a barrel ot i)itch, 
and fire .set to it. Eight illustrious per- 
sons, amons' whom was Ferrar, bishop 
of St. David’s, were soughtout,and burnt 
by the infamous Bonner in a lew days. 
Sixtv-sevcn ]:erscns were this year, 
a: D. 1555, burnt, amongst whom tvere 
the famous Protestants, Bradford, Rid- 
ley, Latimer, .and Philpot. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1556, eighty-five ])ersons 
were burnt. Women suffered; and 
one, in the flames, which burst, her 
womb, being near her time of deliver}', 
a child fell from her into the fire, 
whicli being snatched out by some of 
the observers more humane than the 
rest, the magistrate ordered the. babe 
to be again thrown into the fire, and 
burnt. 'Phus even the unboni child w.ns 
Durnt for hcre.s}' ! O God, what is hu- 
man nature when left to itself ! Alas 1 
dispositions ferocious as intemal then 
reign, and usui'p the heart of man ! 1 he 
queen erected a commission court, 
which was followed by the destmction 
of near eighty more. Upon the whole, 
th’e number of those who suffered death 
for the reformed religion in this reign, 
v/ere no less than two hundred and 
seventy-seven persons ; of whom were 
five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight gentlemen, eighty-four trades- 
men, one hundred husbandmen, labour- 
ers, and servants, fifty-five women, lud 
four children. Besides these, there were 
fifty-four more under prQsecutioii,_ seven 
of whom • were whipped, and sixteen 
perished in prison. Hor was the reign 
of Elizabeth free from this persecuting 
spirit. If any one refused to consent to 
the least ceremony in worship, he was 
cast into prison, where many of the most 
excellent men in the land iierishcd. 
Two Prote.stanc Anabaptists were 
burnt, and many banished. She also, it 
is said, put two Brownists to death ; and 
thouglr her whole reign was distin- 
guished for, its political pro'spcrity,,yet 
It is evidept that she did not understand 
the rights of conscience; for it 'is said 
that more sanguinary laws were made 
in her reign than in any of her predeces- 
sors, and her hands ■were stained with 
the blood both of Papists and Puritans. 
James I. succeeded Elizabeth: he pub- 
lished a proclamation, commanding all 
Protestants to conform stvictly, and 


without any exception, to all the rites 
and ceremonies ot the church of Eng- 
land. Above five hundred clergy wei;s 
immediately silenced, or degraded, for 
not complying. Some were excommu- 
nicated, and some banislied the country. 
The Dissenters wei-e distressed, cen- 
sured, and fined, in the Star-chamber. 
Two persons were burnt for here^', one 
at Smithfield, and the other at Litch- 
field. Worn out with endless vexations, 
and unceasing persecutions, many re- 
tired into Holland, and from thence to 
America. It is witnessed by a judicious 
historian, that, in this and some follow- 
ing reigns, 22,000 persons were banish- 
ed from' England by persecution to 
America, In Charles the First’s time 
arose the persecuting. Laud, who was 
the occasion of distress to numbers. Dr. 
Leighton, for writing a book against 
the hierarchy, was fined ten thousimd 
pounds, perpetual imprisonment, and 
whipping. He was whipped, and then 
placed in the pillory; one of his ears 
cut off, one side of his nose slit ; branded 
on the cheek with a red hot iron, with 
the letters S. S. whipped a second time, 
and ])laced in the pillory. A fortnight 
afterwards, his sores being yet uncured, 
he had the other car cut off, the other 
side of his nose slit, and the other cheek 
branded. He continued in pi-ison till the 
long parliament set him at ' liberty. 
About four years afterwards, William 
Prynn, a barnster, for a book he -wrote 
against the sfiorts on the Lord’s day, 
was deprived from practising at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, degraded trom his degree at 
Oxford, set in the pillory, had his ears 
cut off, imprisoned for life, and' fined 
five thousand pounds. Nor were the 
Presbyterians, when their government 
came to be established in England, free 
from the charge of persecution. In 
16'15 an ordinance w’as jniljlished, sub- 
jecting all who ])reached or wrote 
against the Pre.sbytei-ian directory for 
public worship to a find not exceeding 
fifty ])ounds ; and imprisonment for a 
3 -ear, for the third offence, in using the 
episcopal book of common prat'er, even 
in a private family. In the followin.g 
year the Pi-esbyterlans applied to Par- 
liament, pressing them to enforce tmi- 
formUy in religion, and to extirpate 
popery, prelacy, heresy, schism, &c. 
but their petition was rejected ; yet in 
1648 the parliaipent, ruled by them, 
published an ordinance against heresy, 
and determined th.it any person who 
maintained, published, or defended the 
following errors, should suffer death,/ 
The.s-e errors we.re, 1. Denying th& 
being of a God. — 2. Denying his omni- 
3 K 
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presence, omniscience, 8cc. — 3. Denying 
"the Trinity in any way. — 4. Denying 
tliat Christ had two natuVes. — 5. Deny- 
ing the resurrection, the atonement, the 
bcriptures. In Charles the Second’s 
reign the act of uniformity "passed, by 
which two • thousand clergymen were' 
deprived of their benefices. Then fol- 
lowed the conventicle act, and the Ox- 
ford act, under which, it is said, eight 
thousand persons were imprisoned and 
reduced to want, and many to the grave. 
In this reign also, the Quakers were 
much persecuted, and numbers of them 
imprisoned. Thus we see how England 
has bled under the hand of bigotry and 
persecution ; nor was toleration enjoy- 
ed until William III. came to the 
throne, who showed himself a warm 
friend to the i-ights of conscience. The 
accession^ of the present royal family 
was auspicious to religious libertv ; and 
as their majesties have always befriend- 
ed the toleration, the spirit of persecu- 
tion has been long curbed. 

IRELAND 

has likewise been drenched with the 
blood of the Protestants, forty or fifty 
thousand of whom were cruelly mur- 
dered in a few days, in different parts 
of the kingdom, in the reign of Charles 
I. It began on the 23d of October, 
1641. Having secured the principal 
gentlemen, and seized their effects, they 
murdered the common people in cold 
blood, forcing many thousands to fly 
from their houses and settlements na- 
ked into the bogs and woods, where they 
perished with hunger and cold. Some 
they whipped to death, others they 
stripped naked, and exposed to shame, 
■and then drove them like herds of 
swine to perish in the mountains: many 
hundreds were drowned in rivers, some 
had their throats cut, others were dis- 
membered. With some the execrable 
villains made themselves sport, trying 
who could hack the deepest into an En- 
gUshman’s flesh : wives and young vir- 
gins abused in the presence of their 
nearest relations ; na)% they taught their 
children to strip and kill the children of 
the English,. and dash but their brains 
against the stones. Thus many thou- 
sands -were massacred in a few days, 
without distinction of age, sex, or quality, 
before they suspected their danger, or 
had time to provide for their defence. 

SCOl'LAND, SPAIN, &c. 

Besides the above-mentioned perse- 
cutions, there have been several others 
carried on in different parts of the 
world.’ Scotland for many years together 
has been the scene of cruelty and blood- 
shed, till it was delivered by the mo- 


narch dt the revolution. Spain, Italy, 
and the valley of Piedmont, and other 
places, Imve been the seats of much 
Mrsecution; Popery, we see has had 
the greatest hand in this mischievous 
work. It has to’ answer, al.so, for' the 
lives of millions of Jews, Mahometans, 
and barbarians. When the Moors con- 
quered Spain, in the eighth century, 
they allowed the Christians the free ex- 
ercise of their religion ; but in the fif- 
teenth century, when the Moors were 
overcome, and Ferdinand subdued the 
Moriscoes, the descendants of the' above 
Moors, m-any thousands were forced to 
•be baptised, or burnt, massacred, or 
banished, pd the children sold for 
slaves; besides innumerable Je'ws, who 
shared the same cruelties, chiefly by 
means of 'the infernal courts of inquisi- 
tion. A worse slaughter, if possible, 
was made among the natives of Spanish 
America, where fifteen millions are 
said to have been sacrificed to the ge- 
nius of popery in about forty years. It 
has been computed that fifty millions o'f 
Protestants have at different times been-' 
the victims of the persecutions of .the 
Papists, and put to, death for their re- 
ligious opinions. WeU, therefore, might 
the inspired penman say, that at mystic 
Babylon’s destruction, ‘ was found in her 
the blood of ])rophets, of saints, and of 
all that was slain upon the earth,’ Rev. 
xviii. 24. 

To conclude this article, Wlio can 
peruse the account here given without 
feeling the most painful emotions, and 
dropping a tear over the madness and 
depravity of mankind!* Does it not show 
us Avhat human beings are capable of 
when influenced by superstition, bi- 
gotry, and prejudice:* Have not these 
baneful principles metamorphosed men 
into infernals ; and entirely extinguish- 
ed all the feelings of humanity, the dic- 
tates of conscience, and the voice of 
reason? Alas! what has sin done to 
ma.ke mankind such curses to one ano- 


ther ? Merciful God ! by thy great 
power suppress this worst of all evils, 
and let truth and love, meekness and 
forbearance universally prevail! Lim- 
borch's Introduction to his History of 
the Inquisition; Memoirs of th^ Perse- 
''cutions of the Protestants in France by 
Lewis He Fnarolles; Comber’s History 
of the Parisian Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; A. Robinsoii’s History oj 
Persecution; Lockman’s History of 
Po/iish Persec. Clark’s Looking-Glass 
for Persecutors; Doddridge’s Serition 
on Persecution; Jortin’s ditto, ser. 9. vol. 
iv. Bower’s Lives of the Popes; Fox’s 
Martyrs; Woodrow’s History of the 
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Sujffriijsrs of the Church of Scotland ; I 

-ul's HLtory of the Furitaus, and of 
.Ye-.’j Euyland ; History of the Bohe- 
uiiaii P'T'iecutions. 

PERSEVERANCE is the continu- 
ance in any design, state, opinion, or 
course of action. The perseverance of 
tlie saints is their continuance in a state 
of grace to a state of glory. This doc- 
trine h;is afforded considerable matter 
for controversy "between the Calvinists 
and Armijiians. We shall briefly here 
state the ai'guments and objections. 
And, first, the fierfections of God are 
considei’ed as strong argurhents to jirove 
this doctrine. ,God, as a Being posse.ss- 
ed of infinite love, faithfulness, wisdom, 
and power, can hardly be supposed to 
suffer' anv of his people finally to fall 
into perdition. This 'would be a re- 
flection on his attributes, and argue him 
to be ^vorse than a common father of 
his family. His love to his people is 
unchangeable, and therefore they can- 
not be tiie objects of it at one time and 
not at another, John xiii. 1. Zeph. iii. 
17. Jer. xxxi. 3. His faithfulness to 
them and to his promise is not founded 
upon their nierit, but his own will and 
goodness : this, therefore, cannot be vio- 
lated, Mai. iii. 6. Numb, xxiii. 19. His 
wisdom foresees every obstacle in the 
way, and is capable of removing it, and 
directing them into the right path. It 
would be a reflection on his wisdom, af- 
ter chopsing a right end, not to choose 
right means in accomplishing the sanie, 
Jer. X. 6, 7. His [lower is insupei’able, 
and is absolutely and perpetually dis- 
played in their preservation and pro- 
tection, 1 Peter i. 5. — 2. Another ai'gu- 
ment to prove this doctrine is their union 
to Chi'ist, and what he has done for 
them. They are said to be. chosen in 
him, Eph. i. 4. united to him, Eph. i. 23. 
tlie purchase of his death, Rom. viii. 34. 
Tit. ii. 14 ; the objects of his interces- 
sion, Rom. V. 10. Rom. viii. 34. 1 John 
ii. 1, 2. Now if there be a possibility of 
their finally falling, then this choice, 
this union, his death and intei’cession, 
may all be in vain, and rendered abor- 
tive ; an idea as derogatory to the di- 
vine glory, and as dishonourable to, .Je- 
sus Christ, as possibly can be. — 3. It is 
argued, from the work of the Sfirit, 
'whiclj. is to communicate grace and 
stren.gth equal to the day, Phil, i.' 6. 2 
Coi'. 1. 21, 22. If, indeed, divine gi’ace 
were dependent on the will of man, if 
Iiy his own power he had brought him- 
self into a state of grace, then it might 
follow that he might relapse into an op- 
posite state when" that power at any 
time w^ iveakened; but as the perse- 
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verance of the saints js not produced "by 
any native principles in themselves, but 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit, en- 
lightening, confirming, and establishing 
them, of course, they must persevere, 
or otherwise it would be a reflection on 
this Divine agent, Rom. viii. g. 1 Cor. 

vi. 11. John iv. 14. John xvi. 14. 4.. 

Lastly, the declarations and promises of 
Scripture are very numerous in favour 
of this doctrine, Job xvii. 9. Psal. xciv. 
14. Psal. exxv. Jer. xxxii. 40. John x. 
28. John xvii. 12. 1 Cor. i. 8,-9. 1 Pet 
i. 5. Prov. iv. 18. all which , could not 
be true, if this doctrine were false. 
There are objections, however, to this 
doctrine, which_ we must state. — 1. 
There are various threatenings de- 
nounced_ against those who apostatize, 
Ezek. iii. 20. Heb. vi. 3, 6. Psal. cxxxv. 
3. — 5. Ezek. xviii. 24. To this it is an- 
swered, that some of these texts do not 
so 'much as suppose the falling away of 
a truly good man ; and to all of them, it 
is said, that they only show what would 
be the consequence if such should faU 
away; but cannot p'rove thatjt ever in 
fact happens. — 2. it is foretold as a fu- 
ture event tliat some should fall away. 
Matt. xxiv. 12, 13. John xv. 6. Matt 
xin. 20, 21. To the first of these pas- 
sages it is answered, that their love 
might be said to wax cold without to- 
tally ceasing ; or there might have been 
an outward zeal and sliow of love where 
there never was a true faith. To tlie 
second it is answered, that persons may 
be said to be in Christ only by an exter- 
nal profession, or mere members of the 
visible chiuxh, John xv. 2. Matt, xiii, 
47, 48. As to Matthew, ch. xiii. v. 20, 
21. h is replied, th-at this may refer to 
the joy with which some may entertain, 
the offers of pardon, who never, af- 
ter all, attentively considered them. — 3. 
It is objected that many have in fact 
fallen away, as David, Solomon, Peter, 
Ale.xandei’, Hymeneus, See. To which 
it is answered, that David, Solomon, and 
Peter’s fall, were not total; and as to 
the others, there is no proof of t,heir 
ever being true Christians.T— 4. It is 
urged, that this doctrine supersedes the 
use of means, and'. renders exhortations 
unnecessary. To which it may be an- 
swered, that perseverance itself implies 
the use of means, and that the means 
are equally , appointed as well as Rie 
end: nor has it ever been found that 
true Chi’istians have rejected them. 
They consider exhortations and admo- 
nitions to be^some of the mean's they are 
to attend to in order to prpmote their 
holmess : Chifist and his apostles, though 
they often asserted this doctifine, yet rq- 
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proved, exhorted, and made use of 
means. See Exhortation, Means. — 
5.- Lastly, it is objected that this doc- 
trine gives great encouragement to car- 
nal security and presumptuous sin. To 
wlrich it is answered, that this doctrine, 
like many others, may be abused, by 
hypocrites,' but cannot be so by those 
who are truly serious, it being the very 
nature of grace to lead to righteousness, 
I'it. ii. 10, 12. Their knowledge leads 
to veneration ; their love animates to 
duty; their faith purifies the heart; 
their gratitude' excites to obedience; 
yea, all their principles have a tendency 
to set before them the evil of sin, and 
the beauty of holiness. See Whitby and 
Gill on the Five Faints; Cole on the 
Sovereignty of God ; .Doddi'idge's 
Lectures, lec. 179; Turretini Coinji. 
Theologize; loc. 14. p. 156; (Rconoinia 
Witsii, lib. iii. cap.- 13; 'Tu/iladi/s 
Works, p. 476, vol. v ; liidgletfs Body 
of Div. qu. 79. . ' 

PERSON, an individual substance of 
a rational intelligent nature. Some have 
been offended at the term pe-rsons as 
applied to the Trinity, as unwarrantable. 
The term perso?i, when applied to 
Deity, is ccrtainlv used in a sense some- 
what different from that in which we 
apply to one another; but when it is 
considered that the Greek words 
rTTojTacTit and rijovun-ov, to which it an- 
swers, are, in the New Testament, ap- 
plied to die Father and Son, Heb. i. 3. 
2 Cor. iv. 6. and that no single term, at 
least, can be found more suitable, it can 
hardly be condemned as unscriptural 
and improper. There have been warm 
debates between the Greek and Latin 
churches about the words hy/iostasis 
and persoTia ; the Latin concluding that 
the word hy/iostasis signified substance 
or essence, thought that to assert that 
there were three divine hy/iostases was 
to say that there were three gods. On 
the other hand, the Greek chui'ch 
thought that the word/ierson did not 
■ sufficiently guard against 'the SabelUan 
notion of the same ' individual Being 
sustaining three relations; whereupon 
each part of the church was ready to 
brand tlie other with heresy, till by a 
free and mutual conference in a syqod 
at Alexandria, A. D. 362, they made it 
appear that it was but a mere conten- 
tion about the grammatical sense of a 
word ; and then it was allowed by men 
of temper on both sides, that either of 
the two words might be indifferently 
used. See Marci Medulla, 1. 5. } 3 ; 
Ridgleifs Divmity,(]}i. 11; Hurrionon 
the Sjiirit, p. 140; Doddrige's Lec- 
tures, lec. 159 ; Gill on the Trinity, p. 


93 ; Wqtts' Works, vol. v. p. 48, 203 ; 
GiTs Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 205, 
8vo. Fdwartls' History, of Redemp- 
tion, p. 51, note; Horse Sol. vol. ii. p. 
20 . 

PERSUASION, the act of influencing 
the judgment and passions by arguments 
or motives. It is different from con- 
viction. Conviction affects the under- 
standing only ; persuasion the will and 
the practice. It may be considered as 
an assent to a proposition not sufficient- 
ly proved. It is more extensively used 
than conviction, which last is founded on 
demonstration natural or supernatural. 
But all things of which we may be 
pei’suaded, are not capable of ’demon- 
stration. See Blair's Rhetoric, vol. ii. 
p. 174. 

PETER-PENCE, was an annual tri- 
bute of one penny paid at Rome out of 
every family at tl>e feast of St. Peter. 
This, Ina, the Saxon king, when he went 
in pilgrimage to Rome, about the year 
740, gave to the pope, jmrtly as sums, 
and partly, in recompcnce of a house 
erected in Rome for English pilgrims. 
It continued to be paid generally until 
the time of king Idenry VIII. when it 
was enacted, that henceforth no persons 
shall pay any pensions, petcr-pence, or 
other impositions, to the use of the bi- 
shop and see of Rome. 

PETITION, according to Dr. Watts, 
Is the fourth part of prayer, and includes 
a desire of deliverance from evil, and a 
request of good things to be bestowed. 
On both these accounts petitions are to 
be offered up to God, not only for 
ourselves, but for our fellow-creatures 
also. I This part of prayer is frequently 
called intercession. See Prayer. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, a sect founded 
about the year 1110 in Languedoc and 
Provence, by Peter de Bruys, who made 
the most laudable attempts to reform 
the abuses and to remove the supersti- 
tions that disfigured the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Gospel ; though not with- 
out a mixture of fanaticism. The fol- 
lowing tenets were held by him and his 
disciples : 1. That no persons whatever 
were to be baptized before they were 
come to the full use of their reason.— 2. 
That it was an idle superstition to build 
churches for the service of God, who 
will accept of a sincere woi-ship whei-e- 
ever it is offered ; and that, therefore, 
such churches as had already been 
erected, were to be pulled down and 
destroyed. — 3. That the crocifixes, as 
instruments of superstition, deserved 
the same fate. — 4. That the real bpdy 
and 'blood of Christ were not exhibited 
in the eucharist, but wei’e mqrely re- 
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•presented in that ordinance. — I. That 
■;he oblatioirs, prayers, and good works 
tj{ the living, could be in no respect ad- 
vantageous to the dead. The founder 
of this sect, after a laborious ministry of 
twenty years, was burirt in the year 
1130 by an enraged populace set on by 
the clergy, whose traffic was in danger 
from the enterprising spirit of this new 
reformer. 

PETROJOANNITES were follow- 
ers of Peter John, or Peter Joaniris, that 
is, Peter the son of John, who flourished 
in the twelfth century. His doctnne 
was not known till after his death, when 
his body was taken out of his grave, and 
bur-nt. Plis opinions were, that he alone 
had the knowledge of the true sense 
wherein the apostles preached the 
Gospel; that the reasonable soul is not 
the, form of mair ; that there is no m-ace 
infused by baptism ; and that Jesus 
Christ was pierced with a lance on the 
cross before he expired. 

PHARISEES, a famous sect of the 
Jews who distinguished themselves by 
their zeal for the ti-aditions of the el- 
ders, which-they derived from the same 
fountain with the written word itself; 
pretending that both were delivered to 
S'loses from Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equal authority. From 
their rigorous observance of these tra- 
ditions, they loolied upon themselves as 
more holy than other men, and there- 
fore separated themselves, from those 
whom they thought sinners or profane, 
so as not to eat or drink with them ; 
and hence, from the Hebrew word 
fiharia, which signffies “to separate,” 
they had the name of Fliainsees, or Se- 
jiharatists. 

This sect was one of the most ancient 
and most considerable among the Jews, 
but its original is not very well known; 
however, it was in great repute in the 
time of our Saviour, and most probably 
had its original at the same tune with 
the traditions. 

The extraordinary pretences of the 
Pharisees to nghteousness, drew after 
them the common people, who held 
them in the highest esteem and vene- 
ration. , Our Saviour frequently, how- 
ever, charges them with hypocrisy, and 
making the law of God of no effect 
ilu'ough their ti-aditions. Matt. ix. 12. 
Matt, xv.-l, 6. Matt, xxiii. 13, 33. Luke 
xi. 39, 52. Spveral of these traditions 
are particularly mentioned in tlie Gos- 
pel ; but they had a vast number more, 
which may be seen in the Talmud, the 
■wlinle subject whereof is to dictate and 
explain those traditions which this sect' 
imposed to be believed and observed. 
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ThePhai’isees, contrary to the opinion 
of the Sadducees, held a resurrection 
from the dead, and the existence of an- 
gels and spirits. Acts xxiii. 8. But, ac- 
cording to Josephus, this resurrection of 
theirs was no more than a Pythagorean 
resurrection, that is, of the soul only, 
by its transmigi’ation into another body, 
and being born anew with it. From this 
resurrection they excluded all who 
were notoriously wicked, being of opi- 
nion that the souls of such persons were 
transmitted into a state of everlasting 
wo. As to lesser crimes, they held 
they were punished in the bodies which 
the souls oi those who committed them 
were next sent into. 

Josephus, however, either mistook 
the faith of his countrymen, or, which is 
more probable, wilfully misrepresented 
it, to render their opinions more re- 
spected by the Roman philosophers, 
whom he appears to have, on every oc- 
casion, been desirous to please. The 
Pharisees had many P.uran notions re- 
specting the soul; but Sishop Bull, in 
his Harmonia A[\ostolka, has clearly 
proved that they held a resurrection of 
the body, and that they supposed a cer- 
tain bone to remain uncomipted, to 
furnish the matter of which the resur- 
rection body wa^ to be formed. They 
did not, however, believe that all man- 
kind were to be raised from the dead. 
A re.surrection was the privilege of the 
children of Abraham alone, who were 
all to rise on Mount Zion ; their incor- 
ruptible bones, wherever they might be 
bui-ied, being carried to that mountain 
below the surface of the earth. Tlie 
state of future felicity in which the 
Pharisees believed was very gross : they 
imagined that men'll! the next world, 
as well as in the present, were to eat 
and drink, and enjoy the pleasures of 
love, each being re-united to his former 
wife. Hence the Sadducees, who be- 
lieved in no resurrection, and supposed 
our Saviour to teach it as a Pharisee, 
veiy. shrewdly urged the difficulty of 
disposing of the woman who had in this 
world been the wife of seven husbands. 
Had the resun’ection of Christianity 
been the Pharisaical resurrection, this 
difficulty would have been insurmount- 
able ; and accordingly we find the peo- 
ple, and even some of the Pharisees 
themselves, struck with the manner in 
\yhich our Saviour removed it. 

This sect .seems to have had some 
confused notions, probably derived from 
the Chaldeans and Persians, i-especting 
the pre-existence, of souls; and hence 
it was that Christ’s disciples asked him 
concernmg the blind man, John ix. 2. 
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“ Wlio did sin, this man, or his parents, as this affection subsists only between a 
that he was born blind?” And when few individuals, whilst philanthropy 
the disciples told Christ that some said comprehends the whole human species, 
he was Elias, Jeremias, or one of the It is a calm sentiment, which perhaps 
prophets. Mate. xvi. 14. the meaning hardly ever rises to the warmth of. af- 
cau only be> that they thought he was fection, and certainly not to the heat of 
come into the world with the soul of passion. 

Elias, Jeremias, or some other of the PHILIPISTS, a sect or party among 
old prophets ti-ansmigrated into him. the Lutherans, ithe followers of Philip 
With the Essenes they held absolute Melancthon. He had strenuously op- 
predestination, and with the Sadducees posed the Ubiejuists, who arpse in his 
freewill; but how they reconciled these time; and, the dispute growing still 
seemingly incompatible doctrines is no hotter after hi^ death, the university of 
v/here sufficiently explained. The sect Wittemburg, who espoused Melanc- 
of the Pharisees was not extinguished thon’s opinion, were called by the Flac- 
by the rain of the Jewish commonwealth, dans, who attacked it, Fhili/iists.' 

The greatest part of the modern Jews PPIILOSOPHISTS, a name given to 
are still of this sect, being as much de- several persons in France who entered 
voted to traditions, or the oral law, as into ■ a combination to overturn the reli- 
tiieir ancestors were. gion of Jesus, and eradicate from the hu- 

PHILADELPHIAN SOCIETY, a man heart every religious sentiment, 
sect or society of the seventeenth cen- The man moreparticularlytowhom this 
tury ; so called from an English female, idea first occurred was Voltaire, who be- 
whose name was Jane Leadley. She ing weary (as he said himself) of hearing 
embraced^ it is said, the same views and people repeat that twelve men were suf 
the same kind of religion as Madame ficient to establish Christianity, resolved 
Bourignon (See Bourignonists.) She to prove that one might be sufficient to 
was of ojiinion that all dissensions among overturn it. Full of this project, he 
Christians would cease, and the kuig- swore before the year 1730 to dedicate, 
dom of the Redeemer become, even his life to, its accomplishment; and, for- 
here below, a glorious scene of charity, some time, he flattered himself that hef 
concord, and felicity, if feliose who bear should enjoy alone the glory of destroy- 
the name of Jesus, without _ regarding ing the Christian religion. He found, 
the forms of doctrine or discipline that however, that associates would be ne- 
distinguish particular _ communions, cessary ; and from the numerous tribe 
would all join in committing their souls of his admirers and disciples he chose 
to the care of the internal guide, to be D’Alembert ^and Diderot as the most 
instructed, governed, and formed by his proper persons to co-operate with him 
divine impulse and suggestions. Hay, in his designs. But Voltaire was not 
she went still farther, and declared, m satisfied with their aid alone. He con- 
the pame of the Ijord, that this desira- tifived to embark in the same cause 
ble event would actually come to pass, Frederic II. king of Pnissia, who wish- 
and that she had a divine commission to ed to be thought a philosopher, and 
proclaim the approach of this glorious who, of course, deemed it expedient to 
communion of saints, who were to be talk and write against a religion which 
gathered in one visible universal church he had never studied, and into the evi- 
or kingdom before the dissolution of this dence of which he had probably never 
earthly globe. This prediction .she de- deigned to inquire. Tliis royal adept 
livered with a peculiar degi'ee of confi- was one of the most zealous of Voltaire’s 
dence, from a notion that her Philadel- coadjutors, till he discovered that the 
phian society was the true kingdom of philosophists were waging war with the 
Christ, in which alone the Divine Spirit throne as well as with the altar. This, 
resided and reigned. She believed, it is indeed, was not originally Voltaire’s in- 
said, the doctrine of the final restoration tention. He was vain : he loved to be 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and caressed bv the great ; and, in one word, 
happiness. he was, from natural disposition, 'an 

PHILANTHROPY, compounded of aristocrat, and an admirer of royalty. 
(piAot, and avSjojTTOj, which signify the love JBut when he found that almost every so- 
of mankind. Tt diffei’s from benevo- vereign but Frederic disapproved of his 
lence only in this : that benevolence ex- impious projects, as soon as he Jierceived 
tends to every being that has life and their issue, he determined to oppose 
sense, and is of course susceptible of all the governments on earth rather than 
pain and pleasure ; whereas philanthro- forfeit the glory with Avhich he had flat- 
py cannot comprehend more than the tered himself of vanquishing Christ and 
human race. It differs from friendship, his apostles m the field of controversy. 
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He no\y set himself, 'with D’Alem- 
bert and Diderot, to excite "Universal 
discontent vicli the established order of 
things. For this pui’pose they formed 
secret societies, assumed new names, 
and em|)lo3'’ed an enigmatical language. 
Thus Frederic was called Z-ucj D’Al- 
eniberc, Protagoras, and sometimes 
JBertrand; Voltaire, Raton; and Di- 
derot, Platon, or its anagram Tonjila; 
while the general term for the conspi- 
rators was Cacoucc. In their secret 
meetings they professed to celebrate 
the mysteries of Mytlira; and their 
great object, as they professed to one 
another, ^vas to confound the wretch, 
meaning Jesus Christ. Hence their se- 
cret watch-word was Ecrasez I' In fame, 
“ Criisli Christ.” If we look into some 
of the books exjjressly written for ge- 
neral circulation, we shall there find 
the follotving .doctrines ; some of them 
standing' alone in all their naked hor- 
rors, others surrounded by sophistry 
and meretricious ornaments, to entice 
tlie mind into their net before it per- 
ceives their nature, “ The Universal 
“ Cause, that god of the philosophers, 
" of the Jews, and of the Christiams, is 
“ but a chimera and a phantom. The 
phenomena of nature only prove the 
" existence of God to a few /irejiossessed 
" men : so far from bespeaking a God, 
" they are but the necessary effects of 
" matter prodigiously diversified. It is 
“ more reasonable to admit, with Manes, 
“ of a two-fold God, than of the God of 
“ Christianity. We cannot know whe- 
“thera God really exists, or whether 
“ there is the smallest difference be- 
“ tween good and evil, or vice and vir- 
“tue. Nothing can be more absurd 
“ than to believe the soul a spiritual be- 
“ ing.' The immortality of the soul, so 
“ far from stimulating man to the prac- 
“ tice of virtue, is nothing but a barba- 
“ rous, desperate, fatal tenet, and con- 
i' trary to all legislation. All ideas of 
“justice and injustice, of virtue and 
“ vice, of glory and infamy, are purely 
“ arbitrary, and dependent on custom. 
“ Conscience and remorse 'are nothing 
'■ but the foresight of those physical pe- 
“nalties to which crimes expose us. 
“ The man who is above the law can 
‘ commit, without remorse, the disho- 
‘ imst act that may serve h’s purpose. 
The fear of God, so far from being 
the beginning of wisdom, should be 
the beginning of folly. The command 
to love one’s parents is more the work 
“ of education than of nature. Modesty 
“ IS only an invention of refined volup- 
" tuousness. The law which condemns 
“ mariied people to live together, be- 
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comes barbarous and cruel on the day 
“ diey cease to love one another.” — 
These extracts from the secret con’es- 
pondence and the public writings of 
these men, will suffice to sliow us the 
nature and tendency of the dreadful 
system thej^ had formed. 

The philbsophists were diligently em- 
ployed m attempting to propa^gate their 
sentiments. Their grand Encyclopedia 
was converted into an engine to senm 
this pui’pose. Voltaire proposed to 
establish a colony of philosophists at 
Cleves, who, protected oy the king of 
Prussia, might publish their opinions 
without dread or danger ; and F rederic 
was disposed to take ihem vuider his 
protection, till he discovered that their 
opinions were anarchical as well as im- 
pious, when he threw them off, and even 
wrote against them^ They contrived, 
however, to engage the ministers of the 
comt ot France in their favour, by pve 
tending to have nothing in view but the 
enlargement of science, in works which 
spoke indeed respectfully of revela- 
tion, while every discovery which they 
brought forward was meant to under- 
mine its very foundation. When the 
throne was' to be attacked, and even 
when barefaced atheism was to be pro- 
mulgated, a number of impious and li- 
centious pamphlets were dispersed (for 
some time none knew' how) from a se- 
cret society formed at the Hotel d’Hol- 
bach, at Paris, of which Voltaire was 
elected honorary and perpetual presi- 
dent. To conceal their real design, 
Avhich was the diffusion of their infidel 
sentiments, they called themselves Eco- 
nomists. See CEconomists. The books, 
however, that were issued from this 
club were calculated to impair and over- 
turn religion, morals, and government'; 
and which indeed, spreading over all 
Europe, imperceptibly took possession 
of public opinion. As soon as the sale 
was sufficient to pay the expenses, infe- 
rior editions were printed, and given 
away or sold at a very low price ; circu- 
lating libraries of them formed, and 
reading societies instituted. While they 
constantly denied these productions to 
the world, they contrived to give them 
a false celebrity through thei r confiden- 
tial agents, and correspondents, who 
were not themselves always ti-usted 
with the entire secret. By degrees they 
,got possession nearly of all the reviews 
and periodical publications, established 
a general intercourse by means of hawk- 
ers and pedlars with tlie distant pro- 
vinces, and instituted an office to supply 
all schools with teachers ; and thus did 
they acquire unprecedented dominion- 
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orer every species .‘of literature, over PHYLACTERY, in the general, was 
the minds of all ranks of people, and a name ^iven by the ancients to all kinds 
over the education of yoiith, without of charms, spells, or charactersj which’ 
giving any alarm to ihe world. The they wore about_ them, as amidets, to 
lovers of wit and polite literature were preserve them from dangers or dis- 
caught by Voltaire ; the men of science eases. 

were perverted, and children corrupted Phylactery particularly denoted a slip 
in the first rudiments- of learning, by ofpai-chmeiit, whe'reinwas.writtcn some 
D’Alembei't and Diderot ; stronger ap- text of hply Scripture, particularly of 
petites were fed by the secret club of the decalogue, which tlie more devout 
Baron Ilolbach; the imaginations of the people among the Jews wore at the 
higher orders were set dangerously forehead, the breast, or the neck, as a 
afloat by Montesquieu ; and the multi- mark of their religion, 
tude of all ranks was surprised, con- The primitive Christians also gave the 
founded and hurried away by Rousseau, name Phylacteries to the cases wherein 
Thus wtis the public mind in France they enclosed the relics of their dead, 
completely corrupted, and which, no Phylacteries are often- mentioned in the 
doubt, greatly accelerated those dread- New Testament, and appear to have 
ful events which have since transpii-ed been .very common among the Pharisees 
in that country. in our Lord’s time, 

PHILOSOPHY properly denotes PICARDS, a sect which arose in 
love, or desire of wisdom (from (piXot and Bohemia, in the fifteenth century. Pi- 
CT-(pia.) Pythagoras was the first who card, the autlior of this sect, from whom 
devised this name, because he thought it derived its name, drew after him, as 
no man was tvise, but God only ;• and has been generally said, a number of 
that learned men ought rather to be men and women, pretending he would 
considered as lovers of wisdom than restore them to the primitive state of 
really wise. 1. jVatural jihilosojihy is innocence wherein man was created ; 
that ait or science which leads us to and accordingly he assumed tlie title of 
contemplate the nature, causes, and ef- Nenv Adam. With this pretence,_he 
fects of the material works of God. — taught, to give themselves up to all im- 
2. Moral fihilosojihy is the science of purity, saying, that therein consisted the 
manners, the knowledge of our duty and liberty of the sons of God, and all those 
felicity. The various articles included not of their sect were in bondage. He 
in the latter, arc explained in their first published his notions in Gerrrlany 
places in this work. ' and the Low Countries, and per.suaded 

PHOTINIANS, a sect of heretics, in many people to go naked, and gave 
the fourth century, who denied the di- them the name of Adamites. After 
\ inity of our Lord. They derive their this, he seized on an island in the river 
name from Photinius, their founder, who Lausnecz, some leagues from Thabor, 
was' bishop of Sermium, and a disciple the head-quarters of Zisca, where he 
of Marcellus. Photinius published in fixed himself and his followers. His 
the year 343, his notions resjiecting the women were common, but none were 
Deity, which were repugnant both to allowed to enjoy them without his per- 
the orthodox and Arian systems. He mission ; so that when any man desifed 
asserted that Jesus Christ was born of a particular woman, he carried her to 
the Holy Gliost and the Virgin Mary ; Picard, who gave him leave in these 
that a certain divine emanation, which words: GoA’icrease, nucltifily, and fill . 
he called the IVoi-d, descended upon the earth. At length, however, Zisca, 
him ; and that, because of the union of general of the Hussites (famous for his 
the Divine Word with his human na- victories over the emperor Sigismond,) 
ture, he was called the Son of God, and hurt at their abominations, marched 
even God himself ; and that the Holy against them, made himself master of 
Ghost was not a person, but merelv ace- tlicir ishuid, and put them all to death 
lestial virtue proceeding fron the Deity, except two, whom he spared, that he 
PHRYGIANS, or Cataphryoian's, might learn their doctrine, 
a sect in the second century ; so c-alled, • Such is the account which various 
as being of the country of Phrygia. They writers, relying on the authorities of 
were ortiiodox in every thing, setting .rEneas, Sylvius, and Varillas, have given 
aside this, that they took Montanus for of the Picards. Some, howeyer, doubt 
a projfliet, and Priscilla and Maximilla whether a sect of this denomination, 
for true prophetesses, to be consulted chargeable with such wild principles 
in every thing relating to religion ; as and such licentious conduct, ever exi.st- 
supposing the Holy Spirit had abandon- ed. It appeal’s probable that the re- 
ed* tlie cliurch. See Montanists. proachful representations of the writers 
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^ust mentioned, were calumnies invent- 
ed ur,d propagated in order to disgrace 
the Picauls, merely because they de- 
serted tlie communion, and protested 
against tire ciTors of the church of 
Rome, Lasitus informs us, that Picard, 
together with forty other person's, be- 
sides women and children, settled in 
Bohemia, in the year 1418. Balbinus, 
the Jesuit, in his Hfiitome Rerum Bohe- 
■micarum, lib. ii. gives a similar account, 
and charges on the Picards none of the 
extravagances or crimes ascribed to 
them by Sylvius. Schlecta, secretary 
of Ladislaus, king of Bohemia, in his 
letters to Erasmus, in which he gives a 
particular account of the Picards, says, 
that tlrey considered , the pope, cardi- 
nals, and bishops of Rome as the true 
antichi-ists ; and the adorers of the con- 
secrated elements in the eucharist as 
downright idolaters; that they denied 
the corporeal presence of Christ in this 
ordinance; that they condemned the 
worship of saints, prayers for the dead, 
auricular confessions, the penance im- 
posed by priests, the feasts and vigils 
observed in the Romish church ; and 
that they confined 'themselves to the ob- 
seiwance of the sabbath, and of the two 
great feasts of Christmas and Pente- 
cost. From this account it appears that 
tlrey were no other than the Vaudois 
that fled from persecution in their own 
country, and sought refuge in Bohemia. 
M. De Beausobre- has shown that they 
were both of the same sect, though un- 
der different denominations. — Besides, it 
is certain that the Vaudois were settled 
in Bohemia in the year HITS, where 
some 6f them adopted the rites of the 
Greek, and others those of the Latin 
church. The former were pretty ge- 
nerally adhered to till the middle of the 
foui-teenth century, when the establish-, 
nicut of the Latin rites caused great 
disturbance. On the commencement of 
tne national troubles in Bohemia, on pc- 
count of the opposition of the papal 
powei-,the Picards more publicly avow- 
ed and defended their religious opi- 
nions ; and they formed a considerable 
body in an island by the river Launitz, 
or Lausnecz, in the district of Bechin, 
and, recurring to- arms, were defeated 
by Zisca. 

P lET ISTS, areligions sect that sprumr 
lip among the Protestants in Germany 
in the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pietism was set on foot 'by the 
jiious and learned Spener, who, by the 
pi ivate societies he formed at Frpnefort 
with a design to promote vital religion, 
roused the lukewarm from their indif- 
feicuce, and ^xcited a spirit of vigour 
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and resolution in those who had been 
satisfied to lament in silence the pro- 
gress of impiety. The remarkable ef- 
icct 01 tlics6 pious meetings wus iu— 
ci-eased by a bopk he published under 
the title of Pious Desires, in which he 
exhibited a striking view of the disor 
ders of the churcli, and proposed the re 
medies that .were proper to heal tliem. 
Many persons of good and upright iiK 
tentions were highly pleased noth with 
the proceedings and writings of Spener; 
and, indeed, the greatest part of those 
who had the cause of virtue and practi- 
cal religion truly at heart, applauded 
the designs of this good man, though an 
apprehension of abuse retained numbers 
from encouraging them openly. These 
abuses actually happened. The reme- 
dies proposed by Spener to heal tiie dis- 
orders of the church fell into unskilful 
hand.s, were administered without saga- 
city or prudence, and thus, in many 
cases, proved to be worse than the dis- 
ease itself. Hence complaints arose 
i^ainst these _ institutions of pietism, as 
if, under a striking appearance of sancti- 
ty, they led the people into false notions 
of religion, and fomented in those who 
were of a turbulent and violent charac- 
ter, the seeds and princioles of mutiny 
and sedition. 

These complaints would have been 
' undoubtedly hushed, and the tumults 
they occasioned would have subsided by 
degrees, had not the contests that arose 
at Leipsic in the year 1689, added fuel to 
the flame. Certain pious and learned 
professors of philosophy, and particu- 
larly Franckius, Schadius, and Paulus 
Antonins, the disciples of Spener, Avho 
at that time was ecclesiastical superin- 
tendent of the court of Saxony, began to 
consider lyith attention the defects that 
prevailed in the ordinaiy method of in- 
stracting the candidates for the minis- 
try; and this review persuaded them 
of the necessity of using their best en- 
deavours to supply Avhat was' wanting, 
and correct what Avas, amiss. For th^ 
purpose they undertook to explain in 
their colleges certain books of holy Scrip- 
ture, in order to render these genuine 
sources of religious knoAvledge better un- 
derstood, and to promote a spirit of 
practical piety and vital religion in the 
minds of their hearers. The novelty of 
this method dreiv attention, and ren- 
dered it singularly pleasing to many; 
accordingly, these lectures Avere much 
frei^uented, and their effects Avere Ausi- 
ble in the 'lives and conversations of-se- 
veral persons, Avhom they seemed to in- 
spire Avith a. deep sense of the impor- 
tance of religion’ and virtue Many 
o L 
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things, however, it is said, were done m 
these Biblical Colleges (as they were 
called,) which, though they may be 
looked upon by equitable, and candid 
judges as worthy of toleration and inr 
dulgence, were nevertheless, contrary 
to custom, and far from being 'consist- 
ent with prudence. -Hence runiours 
were spread, tumults excited, animosi- 
ties kindled, and the matter at length 
brouglit to a public trial, in which the 
pious and learned men above-mentioned 
were, indeed, declared free from the er- 
i-ors and lieresies that had been laid to 
tlieir charge, but were, at the same 
time, prohibited from carrving on the 
plan of religious instiniction they had un- 
dertaken with such zeal. It was during 
these troubles and divisions that the in- 
vidious denomination of Pietists was 
first invented ; it may, at least, be af- 
firmed, that it was not commonly known 
before this period. It was at first ap- 
plied by some giddy and inconsiderate 
persons to those who frequented the 
Biblical Colleges, and lived in a manner 
suitable to the instructions and exhorta- 
tions that were addressed to them in 
tliese seminaries of piety. It was after- 
wards made use or to characterize all 
those who were either distinguished by 
the excessive austerity of their man- 
ners, or who, regardless of truth and 
o/iinion, were only intent upon firacticc, 
and turned the whole vigour of their ef- 
forts towards the attainment of religious 
feelings and habits. But as it is the fate 
of all those denominations by whicli pe- 
culiar sects are distinguished, to be va- 
riouslv and often very improperly ap- 
plied,' so the title of Pietists was fre- 
quently given hi common conversation, 
to persons of eminent wisdom and sanc- 
tity, who were equally remarkably for 
their adliercnce to truth, and their love 
of piety ; and, not seldom, to persons, 
whose motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of prolligacy and en- 
thusiusm, and who deserved the title of 
delirious fanatics better than any other 
denomination. 

This contest wa’s by no means con- 
fined to Leip.sic, but spread with incre- 
dible celerity through all the Lutheran 
churches in the different states and king- 
doms of Europe. For from this time, 
in all the cities', towns, and villages, 
Y/here Lutheranism was professed, there 
started up, all of a sudden, persons of 
various ranks and professions, of both 
sexes, who cfeclared that they were 
called by a divine imjiulse, to pull up 
iuiejuity lo)^ the root ; to restore to its pii- 
mitive lustre, and propagate through 
the world, the declining cause of piety 


and vi\tue; to govern the church or 
Christ by wiser mles than those by v,'hich 
it was at present directed; and who, 
partly in their writings,- and pfj-tly in 
their private and public discourses, 
pointed out the means and measures that 
were necessary to bring about this im- 
portant revolution. Several religious 
societies were formed in various places, 
which, though they differed in some cii’- 
cumstances, and were not all conduct- 
ed and composed with equal wisdom, 
piety, and prudence, were, however, de- 
signed to promote the same general 
purpose. In the mean time, these unu- 
sual proceedings filled with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions both those who 
were intrusted wjth the government of 
the church, and those who sat at the 
helm of the state. These apprehen- 
sions were justified by this important 
consideration, that the pious and well- 
meaning persons who composed these 
assemblies, had indiscreetly admitted 
into their community a parcel of extra- 
vagant and hot-headed fanatics, who 
foretold tiie approaching destruction of 
Babel (by which they meant the Lu- 
thenm church,) terrified the populace 
with fictitious visions, assumed the au- 
thority of prophets honoured with a di- 
vine commission, obscured the sublime 
tniths of religion by a gloomy kind of 
jargon of their own invention, and re- 
vived doctrines that had long before 
been condemned by the church. The 
i-nost violent debates arose in all the 
Lutheran churches ; and persons whose 
differences were occasioned rather by 
mfu words and questions of little con- 
sequence, than by'any doctrines or in- 
stitutions of considerable importance, 
attacked one another with the bitterest 
animosity ; and, in many countries, se- 
vere laws were at length enacted against 
the Pietists. 

These revivers of ])iety were of two 
kinds, who, by theiv different manner of 
proceeding, deserve to be, placed in two 
distinct classes. One sect of these prac- 
tical reformers proposed to carry on 
their plan without introducing any 
change into the doctrine, discipline, or 
form of goveniment,. that were estab- 
lished in the Lutheran church. Tire 
other maintained, on the contrary, that 
it was impossible to promote the pro- 
gi’ess of real piety among the Lutherans 
without making considerable alterations 
in their doctrine, and changing the 
whole form of their ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and polity. The former had at 
their head the learned and pious Spener, 
who, in the year 1691. removed from 
Dresden to Berlin, and whose senti- 
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nieiits v,-'jrc :.dop':cd by the pvofessors 
of the r.ev/ aeademy of Hall j and par- 
tirul.ifl'. b\‘ Franckius and Panlus Anto- 
ninas. V, lio had been invited thither from 
Z.eipj e, -.vhere they began to_ be sus- 
pC'Cf-d of pietism. Though lew pro- 
tended to treat cither with Lndignr.tion 
or contempt, the intentions and purposes 
of tiiesc good men (whicit indeed, none 
cc.uiil de':-.;)ise without affecting to ap- 
pear the enemv of practical religion and 
virtue,) vet many eminent divines, and 
more especially the professoi's and jias- 
tors of Vv'ittenbei'g, were of opinion, 
that, in the execution of this laudable 
liurpose, several maxiihs were adopted, 
and certain measures employed, that 
wei-e prejudicial to the truth, and also 
detrimental to ■ the interests of the 
church. Hence they looked oh them- 
scives as obliged to proceed publicly 
against bpener, in the year 1695, and at- 
tcinvai-db against his 'disciples and ad- 
liercnts, as the inventors and promoters 
of erroneous and dangerous opinions. 
These debates are of a recent date so 
tltat those who arc desirous of knowing- 
more p.u'tlc.alavly ho-.v far the jjrinci- 
ihes of cquitv, moderation, and can- 
(lour, infnienced the minds and directed 
tiie conduct of the contending parties, 
may ea.sih' receive satisfactory infor- 
mation. These debates turned upon 
a variety of jioints, and therefore the 
matter of them cannot be comprehend- 
ed under any one general head. If we 
consider them, indeed, in relation to 
tiieir origin, and the circumstances that 
gave rise to them, we shall then be able 
to reduce them to some fixed principles. 
It is well known, that those who had the 
advancement of - piety most zealously at 
heart, v.'ere jiossessed of a notion that 
no order of men contributed more to re- 
tard its progi-ess than the clergy, whose 
peculiar vocation it was to inculcate 
and promote it. liOoking upon this as 
ilie root of tlie evil, it was but natural 
that tlieir plans of reformation should 
begin Iiere ; and accordingly, they laid 
it down .'IS an essential principle, tliat 
none should be admitted into tlje minis- 
try but such ,as had received a proper 
education, wei’e distinguished by their 
wisdom and sanctity of manners, and had 
hearts filled with divine love. Hence 
they proposed, iu' the Jirst place, a 
tliorough reformation of tlie schools of 
di\'inity ; and they explained cleaiiy 
enough what they meant by 'this re- 
formation, which consisted in the fol- 
lowing points : .That the systematic 
theology which reigned in the acade- 
mies, and was composed of intricate and 
disputable, doctrines, and obscure and 


unusual forms of expression, should be 
totally abolished ; tliat polemical di- 
viiiicy, which comprehended the con- 
trover.sies subsisting between Cliristians 
of diflerent communions, sliould bo less 
eagerly studied, and less frequently 
treated, though not entirely neglected ; 
that all mixture of philosophy and Im- 
man learning with divine_ wisdom, was 
to be most carefully avoided; that, on 
I the contrary, all those ,wlio were de- 
signed for the ministry, should be ac- 
customed from their early youth to tlte 
perusal and study of tile holy Scrip- 
tures; that they should be taught a 
plain system of theology, drawn from 
the.se unerring sources of ti-uth ; and 
that the whole course of their education 
was to be so directed as to render them 
useful in life, by the practical power of 
their doctrine, and the commanding in- 
fluence of their example. As these 
maxims were propagated with the great- 
est industrv and zeal, and were ex- 
plained inadvertently, by some, without 
those restrictions wiilcli prudence seem- 
,ed to require, these professed patrons 
and revivers of piety were smpected of 
designs that could not but render them 
ibnoxious to censure. They were sup- 
posed to despise pliilosoplty’ and learn- 
ing; to treat with indifference, and even 
to renounce, all inquiries into the na- 
ture imd foundations of religious truth ; 
to disapprove of the zeal and labours of 
those wno defended it against such as 
cither con-upted or opposed it ; and to 
place the whole of their theology in cer- 
tain vague and incoherent declamations 
concerning the duties of morality. Hence 
arose those famous disputes concerning 
the use of philosophy, and the'value of 
human learning, considered in connexion 
with the interest of religion, the dignity 
,and usefulness of systcinatk theologjq 
the necessity of polemic divinit}'-, the ex- 
cellence of the mystic system, and also 
concerning the true method of instruct- 
ing the people. 

The second gi-eat object that em- 
ployed tlie zeal and attention of the 
persons now under consideration, was, 
that the candidates for the ministry 
should not only for the future receive 
such an academical education as would 
tend rather to solid utility than to mere 
speculation, but also th.at they sliould 
dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
• manner, and exhibit the most striking 
examples of piety and virtue. This 
maxim, v/hich, when considered in it- 
self, must be considered to be highly 
laudable, not only gave occasion to se- 
veral new regulations, designed to re- 
strain the passions of the studious youth, 
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ta inspire them with pious sentiments 
and to excite in them holy resolutions; 
l)ut also produced another maxim, which 
was a lasting source of controversy and 
debate, viz. “,That no person that was 
“ not himself a mqdel of piety and di- 
“ vine love, was qualihed to be a public 
“ teacher of piety, or a guide to others 
“ in the ivay of salvation.” This opi- 
nion was considered by many as dero- 
gatory from the power and efficacy of 
the word of God, which cannot be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices 
of its ministers ; and as a sort of revival 
of the long-exploded errors of the Do- 
natists: and what vendered it peculi- 
arly liable to an interpretation of this 
nature, was the imprudence of some 
Pietists, who inculcated and explained 
it Avithout those restrictions''that were 
necessaiy to render it unexceptionable. 
Hence arose .endless and intricate de- 
bates concerning the following ques- 
tions : “ Whether the religious know- 
“ ledge acquired bv a Avicked man can 
“ be termed theology “ Whether a 
“ vicious person can, in effect, attain a 
“ tme knoAvledge of religion ?” “ How 
“ far the office and ministry of an im- 
“ pious ecclesiastic can be pronounced 
“ salutary and efficacious “ Whether 
“ a licentious and ungodly man cannot 
“ be susceptible of illumination t” and 
other questions of a like nature. 

These revivers of declining piety Avent 
still farther. In order to render the mi- 
nistry of their pastors as successful as 
possible in rousing men from their indo- 
lence, and in stemming the torrent of 
corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indis]iensably necessary. The 
Jirst was, to suppress entirely, in the 
course of public instruction, and more 
especially in that delivered from the 
pulpit, certain maxims .and phrases 
which the corrujition of men leads them 
frequently to interpret in a manner fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of their pas- 
sions. Such, in the judgment of the 
Pietists, were the following propositions: 
M man is able to attain to that perfec- 
tion which the divine law requires : 
Good works are not necessary to salva- 
tion : Jn the act of justification., on the 
part of man, faith alone is concerned, 
without ffood works. The second step 
they took in order to give efficacy to 
their plans of reformation, Avas, to' form 
iieAV rules of life and manners, much 
moi-e rigorous and austere than those 
that had been formerly practised ; and 
to place m the class of sinful and un- 
lawful gratifications, several kinds of 
pleasure and amusement Avhich had hi- 
therto been looked upon as innocent in 


themsclvps, and Avhich could on]\' be- 
come good or evil in consequence of the 
l espective characters of those Avho used 
them with prudence, or abused them 
Avith intemperance. Thus, dancing, 
P^titomimes, public sports, theatrical 
diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, Avith several other kinds 
of pleasure and entertainment, Avere 
prohibited by the Pietists as unlaAvful 
and unseemly, and therefore by no 
means of an indifferent nature. The 
third thing oh Avhich the Pietists insist- 
ed, Avas, that, besides the stated meet- 
ings for public Avorship, private assem- 
blies should be held foi' prayer and other 
religious exercises. 

The other. class of Pietists alreadj'' 
mentioned, Avhose reforming vieivs ex- 
tended so far as to change the system of 
doctrine, and the form of ecclesiastical 
pvernment that Avere established in the 
Lutheran church, comprehended per- 
sons of various characters, and different 
Avays of thinking. Some of them Avere 
totally destitute of judgment ; their er- 
rors Avere the reveries of a disordered 
brain ; and they Avere rather consider- 
ed as lunatics than as heretics. Others 
Avere less extravagant, and tempered 
the singular notions they had, derived 
from reading or meditation, Avifh a cer- 
tain mixture of the important' truths 
and doctrines of religion. 

So far Mosheim, Avhose account of the 
Pietists seems to have been draAvn up 
Avith a degree of severity. Indeed, he 
represents the real character of Franck 
and his cplleagTies as regardless of truth 
and opinion. A more recent historian 
however, (Dr. Haiveis,) observes, “that 
no men more rigidly contended for, or 
taught’mere explicitly the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity; from all I 
have read or kqoAvn, I am disposed to 
believe they Avere remarkably amiable 
in their behaviour, kind in tneir spirit, 
and compassionate to the feeble-mind- 
ed.” 

PIETY consists in a firm beliefj and 
in right conceptions of the being, per- 
fections, and providence, of God; Avith 
suitable affections to him, resemblance 
of his moral perfections, and a constant 
obedience to his Avill. The different ar- 
ticles included in this definition, such as 
knowledge, veneration, love, resignation. 
See. arc explained in their proper places 
in this Avork. 

We shall, hoAvever, present the read 
er Avith a fcAv ideas on the subject of 
early piety ; a subject of infinite impor 
tance,an(l Avhich ive beg our young read- 
ers especially to regard. “ Yoqth,” says 
Mr. Jay, “is a period Avhich presents 
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tiie fewcit obstacles to the practice of 
godiiiie.ss, wliethcr we consider our 
cxterral circumstances, our nature, 
powers, or cur moral habits. In that 
season rvc are most free -from those 
troubles v/ltich/ imbitter, those schemes 
w'hich engross, those , engagements 
which hinder us in more advanced and 
connected life. Then the body possess- 
es health and strength ; the memoiy is 
receptive and tenacious; tlie fancy 
glows; the mind is lively and vigorous; 
the understanding is more docile; the 
affections are more easily touched and 
move’d ; we are more accessible to the 
influence of joy and sorrow, hope and 
fear : we engage in an enterprise tvith 
more expectation, and ardour, and zeal. 
Under the legal ceconomy, the first was 
to be chosen for God ; the first-born of 
man, the first-born of beasts, the first- 
fruits of tlie field. It was an honour 
Iiecoming the God they worshipped, to 
serve him first. This duty the young 
alone can spiritualize and fulfil, by giving 
Him who deserves all their lives the 
first-born of their days, and the first- 
fruits of tbeir .reason and their affec- 
tion : and never have they sucli an op- 
portunity to prove the goodness of then- 
motives as tliey then possess. See an 
old man: what does he offer His 
riches ? but he can use them no longer. 
His pleasures ? but he can enjoy them 
no longer. His honour ? but it is wither- 
ed on his brow. His authority i but it 
has dropped from his feeble hand. He 
leaves his sins ; but it is because they 
will no longer bear him company. He 
flies from the world ; but it is because 
he is burnt out. He enters the temple ; 
blit it is as a sanctuary ; it is only to 
take hold of the horns of the altar ; it is 
a refuge, not a place of devotion, he 
seeks. But they who consecrate to 
him their youth, they do not profanely 
tell him to suspend his claims till the 
rest are served, till they have satisfied 
tlie world and the flesh, his degrading 
livals. They do not send him forth to 
gather among the stubble the gleanings 
of life, after the enemy has secured the 
harvest. They are not like those, who, 
if they reach Immanuel’s land, are 
forced thither by shipwreck : they sail 
thither by intention. 

“ Consider the beneficial influence of 
early piety over the remainder of our 
<lays._ Youth is the spring of life, and 
by this will be determined the glory of 
buranier, the abundance of autumn, the 
provision of winter. It is the mdrning 
of life, and if the sun of righteousness 
does not dispel the moral mists and 
fogs jjefore nopji, the iyhole (jay ge- 


nei-ally remains overspread and gloomy. 
Piety in youth mil have a good influ- 
ence over cur bodies; it will preserve 
them from disease and deformity. Sin 
variously tends to the injury of health ; 
and often by intemperance the constitu- 
tion is so impaired, that late religion is 
unable to restore what early religion 
would have prevented. Early piety 
will have a good influence to secure us 
from all those dangers to which we are 
exposed in a season of life the most pe- 
rilous. Conceive of a youth entering a 
world like this, destitute of the presid- 
ing governing care' of religion, his pas- 
sions high, his prudence weak, impa- 
tient, rash, confident, without expe- 
rience ; a thousand avenues of seduction 
opening around him, and a syren voice 
singing at the entrance of each ; pleased 
with appearances, and embracing them 
for realities, joined by evil company, 
and ensnared by erroneous publications : 
these hazards exceed all the alarm I 
can give. Plow necessary, therefore, 
that we should trust in the Lord with 
all our hearts, and lean not to our own 
understanding ; but in all our ways ac- 
knowledge him, that he may dii’ect our 
paths ! 

“ Early piety will have a beneficial 
influence in forming our connexions, 
and establishing our plans for lite. It 
will teach us to ask counsel of the Lord, 
and arrange all under the superintend- 
ency of scripture. Those changes 
which a person who becomes religious 
in manhood is obliged to make, are al- 
ways very embarrassing. With what 
difticulty do some good men establish 
family worship, after living in the view 
of children and servants, so long in the 
neglect of it ! — but this would have been 
avoided, had they early followed the ex- 
ample of Joshua: ‘As for me and my 
house we. will serve the Lord.’ How 
hard is it to disentangle ourselves from 
associates with whom we have been long 
familiar, and who have proved a snare 
to our iouls ! S6me evils, indeed, ai’e 
i-emediless; persons have formed alli- 
ances which they cannot dissolve : but 
they did not walk, by the rule, ‘ Be ye 
not uneq^ually yoked together with un- 
believers:’ they are now wedded to 
misery all their days ; and repentance, 
instead of visiting them like a faithful 
friend, to chide them ,when they do 
wrong, an(i withdraw, js quartered 
upon them for life. An early dedication 
to God, therefore, renders a religious 
life more easy, pleasant, and safe. It is 
of unspeakable advantage also under 
the calamities of life. -It turns the curse' 
into a blessing; it epters the house of 
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mouvning, and soothes the troubled 
mind; it prepares us for all, sustains us 
tji all, sanctihes us by all, and delivers 
us from all. Finally, it will bless old 
age : we shall look back with pleasure 
on some instances of usefulness ; to some 
poor travcdler, to whom we have been 
a refreshing stream ; some deluded 
wanderer v;e- guided into the path of 
peace. We shall look forward, and see 
the God who has guided us with his 
counsel, and be enabled to say, ‘ Hence- 
forth there is laid up forme a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but unto all them 
that love his appearing.’” Jay's Ser. 
vol. i. ser. 5 ; Jennings's, Jivans's, 
Doddridge's, Jernient's and Thornton's 
Sermons to Young Feo^ilc; Bryson's 
Address to Youth. 

PILGRIM, one who travels through 
foreign countries to visit holy places, 
and to pay his devotion to the relics of 
dead saints. The ■word is formed from 
the Flemish jielgrim, or Italian, fiele- 
grino, which signifies the same ; and 
those originally from the Latin Jieregri- 
nus, a stranger or traveller. 

PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious 
discipline, which consists in taking a 
journey to some holy place, in order to 
adore uie relics of some deceased saint. 
Pilgrimages began to be made about the 
middle ages of the church, but they 
were most in vogue after the end of the 
eleventh century, when every one was 
for visiting places of devotion, not ex- 
cepting kings and princes ; and even 
bishops made no difficulty of being ab- 
sent from their churches on the same 
account. The places most visited were 
Jerusalem, Rome, Tours, and Compos- 
tclla. As to the latter place, we find 
that in the year 1428, under the reign 
of Henry VI. abundance of licences were 
granted by^ the crown of England^ to 
captains of English ships, for carrying 
numbers of devout persons thither to 
the shrine of St, James’s,; provided, 
however, that those pilgrims should first 
take an oath not to talce any thing pre- 
judicial to England, nor to reveal any of 
its secrets, nor to carry out with them 
any more gold or silver than what would 
be* sufficient for their reasonable^ ex- 
])enses. In tliis year there went thither 
from England on the said pilgrimage, 
the following number of persons: from 
London 280, Bristol 200, Weymouth 
122, Dartmouth 90, Yarmouth 60, Jer- 
sey 60, Plymouth 40, Exeter 30, Poole 
24, Ipswich 20 ; in all, 926 persons. Of 
late years the. greatest numbers have 
resorted toLoretto, in order to visit the 


chambcA- of the Blessed Virgin, in 
which she was bom, and brought up 
her son Jesus till he wastwehe vears 
of age. 

In almost every country where po- 
pery jias been established, pilgrimages 
nave 'been common. In Engrand, the 
shrine of St. Thomas-a-Becket was 
the chief resort of the pious, and in 
Scotland, St. Andrews, where, as tradi- 
tion informs us, was deposited a leg of 
the holy apostle. In Ii-eland they have 
been continued even down to modern 
times ; for from the neginning of May 
till the middle of August every year, 
crowds of popish penitents from all 
parts of that country resort to an island 
near the centre of the Lough Fin, or 
White Lake, in the county of Donegal, 
to the amount of 3000 or 4000. These 
are mostly of the poorer sort, and many 
of them are proxies, for those who are 
richer; some of whom, howex'er, to- 
gether with some' of the priests and bi- 
shops on occasion, make their appear- 
ance there. When the pilgrim comes 
within sight of the holy lalce, he must 
uncover his ^ hands and feet, and thus 
walk to the 'water side, and is taken to 
the island for sixpence. Here there are 
two chapels and fifteen other houses; 
to which are added confessionals so con- 
trived, that the priest cannot see the 
person confessing. The penance va- 
ries according to the circumstances of 
the penitent ; during the continuance of 
which (which is sometimes three, six, 
or nine days) he subsists on oatmeal, 
sometimes made into bread. He tra- 
verses sharp stones on his bare knees or 
feet, and goes through a variety of other 
forms, paying sixpence at every differ- 
ent confession. When all is over, the 
pi’iest bores a gimblct hole through the 
top of the pilgrim’s staff, in which he 
fastens a cross peg ; gives him as many 
holy pebbles out of the lake as he cares 
to carry away, for amulets to be pre- 
sented to his friends, and so dismisses 
him an object of veneration to all other 
Papists not thus initiated ; who no 
sooner see the pilgrim’s cross in his 
hands, than they kneel down to get his 
blessing. 

There .are, however, it is said, other 
parts of Ireland sacred to extraordinary 
worship and pilgrimage ; and the num- 
ber of holy wells, and miraculous cures, 
&c. produced by them, are very great. 
That such things should exist in this 
enlightened age, and in a protestant 
country, is indeed strange ; - but our 
wonder ceases when we reflect it is 
among the lowest, and perhaps the 
woi’st of the people. Pilgrimage, how 
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ever, 13 I’-' f peculiar to Romai? catholic 
cuuatrles. The Mahometans place a 
erc^t part ei dieir religion in it. Mecca 
■3 the gr.aul place to which they go_; and 
tlvis pilgrimage is so necessary a point of 
'jractice, that, according to a tradition of 
Alaiioii.ct, he who dies without perform- 
ing it, may as well die a Jew or a Chris- 
titui ; and the same is expressly com- 
manded in the Koran, 

What is principally reverenced m 
this place, and gives' sanctity to the 
whole, is a square stone building, called 
tire Caaba. Before the time ot Ma- 
homet this temple was a place of wor- 
shijr for the idolatrous Arabs, and is 
said to have contained no lob's than three 
humlred and sixty different images, 
equalling in number the days of the 
Arabian year. The}' were all destroyed 
by Ivlaho'met, who sanctified the Caaba_, 
and appointed it to be the chief place of 
worsliip for all true believers. The 
Mussulmen pay so great a veneration to 
it, that the\- believe a single sight of its 
sacred walls, without any particular act 
of devotion, is as meritorious in the sight 
of God as tlie most careful discharge of 
one’s duty for the space of a whole 
year, in any ocher temple. 

To this temple every MahomeUin 
v/ho has health and means sufficient, 
ought once, at least, in his life, to' go on 
pilgrimage; nor are women excused 
From tlie'performance of this duty. The 
pilgrims meet at different places near 
Mecca, according to the different parts 
from whence they come, during the 
months of Shawal and Uhu’lka.ula, being 
obliged to be there by the beginning of 
Dhu’lhajja; which month, as its name 
imports, is peculiarly set apart for the 
celebration of this solemnity. 

The men put on the Ibram, or sacred 
habit, which consists only of two woollen 
wrappers, one wrapped about the mid- 
dle, and the other thrown over their 
shoulders, leaving their heads bare, and 
a kind of slippers which .cover neither 
the heel imr the instep, and so enter tlie 
sacred territory in their way to Jiiccca. 
While they have this habit on, they mu.st 
neither hunt nor fowl (though they are 
allowed to fish ;) which precept is so 
nnctnally observed, that they will not 
ill vermin if they find them on their 
bodies; there are some noxi'His animiUs, 
however, which they have permission 
to kill during the pilgrimage.; as kites, 
ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given 
to bite. During the pilgrimage, it be- 
hoves a man to have a constant guard 
over his words and actions; to avoid all 
quarrelling or ill language, all converse 
’.vitli women, and all obscene discourse ; 
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and to apply his whole attention to the 
good work he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims being arrived at Mecca, 
immediately visit the temple, and then 
enter on tlie performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, which consist chief- 
ly in going in procession round the Caa- 
ba, in running between the mounts 
Safa and Meriva, in making the station 
on mount Anifat, and slaying the vic- 
tims and shaving their heads m the val- 
ley of Mina. 

‘In compassing the Caaba, which they 
do seven times, beginning at the corner 
where the black stone is fixed, they use 
a short, quick pace the first three times 
they go round it, and a grave ordinary 
pace the four last ; which it is said is 
ordered by Mahomet, that his followers 
might show themselves strong and ac- 
tive, to cut off the hopes of the infidels, 
who gave out that the immoderate heats 
of A-fedina had rcndi.'red them weak. 
But the aforesaid quick pace they are 
not obliged to use every time they per- 
form this piece of devotion, but only at 
some particular times. So often as 
they pass by the black stone, they cither 
kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and 
kiss that. 

Tlie running between Safa and Mcri- 
va is also performed seven times, partly 
with a slow j.iace, and Tiartly running; 
for they walk gravely till they come to 
a place between twepilkn; and there 
they run, and afterwards walk again, 
.sometimes looking back, and sometimes 
stopping, like one who had lost some- 
thing, to lepresent Hagar seeking water 
for iicr son ; for the cei-emony is said to 
be as ancient as her time. 

On tiic nintli of Dhu’lbajja, after 
morning prayer, the pilgrims leave the 
valley of Ali’iin, wliitiier they corne the 
dav before, and proceed in a tumultuous 
and msliing manner to mount Arafat, 
where they stay to perform their devo- 
tions till sun-set; then they go to Moz- 
dalifa, an oratory between Arafat, and 
Mina, and there spend the nighty in 
prayer and reading the Koran. The 
next morning by day-break they visk 
Al jMashcr al Karavi, or the sacred 
monument; and, departing- thence be- 
fore sun-rise, baste by Batn Moliasser 
to the valley of Mina, where they throw' 
seven stones at three marics or jiillars, 
in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting 
the devil in that place, and being by 
him disturbed in his devotions, or tempt- 
ed' to disobMience when he was going 
to sacrifice his son, was commanded by 
God to drive him av/ay by throwing 
stones at him ; though others pretend 
this I’ite to be as old as Adam, who also 
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put the devil to flight in tiie same place, 
and b}r the same means. 

The ceremony being over, on the 
same day, the tenth of Dhu’lhajja, the 
pilgrims^ slay their victims in the said 
valley of Mina, of which they and their 
friends eat part, and the rest is given to 
the poor. These victims must be eitlier 
sheep, goats, kine, or camels; mdes, if 
of either of the two former kinds, and 
females if of either of the latter, and of a 
fit age. The sacrifices being over, they 
sliave their heads and cut their nails, 
burying them in the same place; after 
which the . pilgTimage is looked on as 
completed, though they again visit the 
Caaba, to take their leave of that sacred 
building. 

_ Dr. Johnson gives us' some observa- 
tions on pilgrimage, which are so much 
to the purpose, that we shall here pre- 
sent them to the reader. “ Pilgrimage, 
like many other acts of piety, may be 
reasonable or superstitious according to 
the principles upon which it is perform- 
ed. Long journeys in search of truth 
are not commanded: truth, such as is 
necessary to the regulation of life, is al- 
ways found where it is honestly sought, 
change of place is no natural cause of 
tht: increase of piety, for it inevitably 
produces dissipation of mind. Yet, 
since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been 
penonncd, and return with stronger 
imp»'es.sions of the event, curiosity of the 
same kind may naturally dispose us to 
view that country whence our religion 
liad its beginning. That the Supreme 
Being may be more easily propitiated in 
one place than in another, is the dream 
of idle superstition; out that some 
places may operate upon our own minds 
tn an uncommon manner, is an opinion 
which hourly c:cpev'ence will justify. 
He wlio supposes that his vices may be 
more successfully combated in Pales- 
tine, will, perhajos, find himself mis- 
taken ; yet he may go thither without 
folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, dishonours at once his 
reason and his religion.” Johnson’s 
Rasselas ; Enc. Brit. Hume’s Hist, of 
England. See Crusadk. 

Poor Pilgrims, an order that started 
up in the year 1500. They came out of 
Italy into .Germany bare-footed, and 
bare-headed, feeding all the week, ex- 
cept on Sundays, upon herbs and i-oots 
sprinkled with salt. They stayed not 
above twenty-four hours in a place. 
They went by couples begging from 
door to door. This penance they un- 
dertook voluntarily, some for three, 
others for five or seven years, as they 
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pleased, c and then returned home to 
their callings. 

PIOUS FRAUDS are those artifices 
and falsehoods made use of in propa- 
gating the truth, and endeavouring to 
promote the spiritual interests of man- 
kind. These have been more particu- 
larly practised in the church of Rome, 
and considered not only as innocent, ljut 
commendalfle. Neither the term nor 
the thing signified, however, can be jui- 
tified. The terms Jiious and fraud fern, 
a .solecism ; and the- practice of doing 
evil that good may come, is directly 
opposite- to the injunction of the sacred 
Scriptures, Rom. lii. 8. 

PITY is generally defined to be the 
vmeasiness we feel at the unhappiness of 
another, prompting us to compassionate 
them, with a desire of their relief. ' 

_God is said to jiitij them that fear 
him, as a father pitieth his children. 
The father, says Mr. Henry, pities his 
children that are weak in knowledge, 
and instructs them; pities them when 
they are iroward, and bears with them ; 
pities them when they ai'e sick, and com- 
forts them, Isa. Ixvi. 13; when they are 
fallen, and helps them up again; when 
they have offended, and forgives them ; 
when they are wronged, tmd rights them. 
Thus the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. Ps. ciii. 13. See Compassiom of 
God. 

PLASTICNATURE, an absurd doc- 
trine, which some have thus described. 
“ It is an incorporeal created substance 
endued with a vegetative life, but not 
witn sensation or tliought ; penetrating 
the whole created universe, being co- 
extended with it; and, under God, 
moving matter, -so as to produce the 
phccnomena which cannot be salved by 
mechanical laws: active for ends un- 
known to itself, not being expressly 
conscious of its actions, and yet liaving 
an oiiscure idea of the action to be en- 
tered upon.” To this it has been an- 
swered, that, as the idea itself is most 
obscure, and, indeed, inconsistent, so the 
foundation of it is evidently weak. It is 
intended by this to avoid the inconve- 
niency of subjecting God to the trouble 
of some changes in the created world, 
and the meanness of others. But it ap- 
pears, that, even upon this hypothesis, 
he would still be the author of them; 
besides, that to Omnipotence nothing is 
troublesome, nor those things mean, 
when considered as part of a system, 
which alone might appear to be so. 
Doddridge’s Lect. lec. Z7 ; Cudmorth’s 
Intellectual Syst. p. 149, 172; Jldbre’s 
Innnor. of the Soul, l.-iii. c. 12 ; Patfs' 
Wisdom of God, p. 51, 52; Lord Mon- 
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5oJdc>’.'i .-Incimt ]\[cUifihysks ; '‘Young's 
on the Poivera and Mechanism 

''‘^PL.Vro'NICS, NEW. See New 
i’LATo;‘;ics. 

PLEASURE, the delight which 
arises in the mind from contemplation 
or enioymcnt of something agreeable. 
See HAmyEss. 

PLENARY INSPIRATION. See 
In.spiration. 

PLURALIST, one that holds more 
than one ecclesiastical benefice with 
cure of souls. Episcopalians contend 
there is no impropriety in a presbyter 
holding more than one ecclesiastical 
lienelice. Otliers, on the contrary, af- 
firm that tins practice is exactly the 
reverse of the primitive churches, as 
well as the instructions of the apostle. 
Tit. i. 5. Instead of a plurality of 
churches to one pastor, they say, we 
ought to have a plurality of pastors to 
one church. Acts, xiv. 23. 

PNEUMATOLOGY, the doctrine 
of spiritual existence. See SouL. 

POLONES FRATRES. See So- 

CINIANS. 

POLYGAMY, the state of havinr 
more wives than one at once. Thougn 
this article, (like some others we liave 
inserted,) cannot be considered as strict- 
ly theological, yet, as it is a subject of im- 
portance to society, we shall here in- 
troduce it. The circumstances of the 
jjatriarchs living in polygamy, and their 
not being reprm'ed for it, has given occa- 
sion for some modern writers to suppose 
that it is not unlawful : but it is answer- 
ed that tl^e equality in the number of 
males and females born into the world 
intimates the intention of God that one 
woman should be assigned to one man ; 
“for (says Dr. Paley) if to one man 
be allowed an exclusive right to five or 
more women, four or more men must 
be deprived of the exclusive possession 
of any; which could never be the order 
Intended. This equality, indeed, is not 
quite exact. The number of male ipfonts 
exceeds that of females in the pi-opor- 
tiqn of 19 to 18, or thereabouts; but 
this exoess provides for the greater 
consumption of males by war, seafaring, 
and other dangerous or unhealthy occu- 
pations. It seems also a significant in- 
dication of the divine will, that he at 
first created only one woman to, one 
man. Had God intended polygamy-for 
the species, it is probable he would have 
begun w’th it ; especially as by giving 
to Adam more wives than one, the mul- 
tiplication of the human race would 
have proceeded with a quicker pro-j 
gress. Polygamy not only violates the | 
39 


constitution of nature, and the apjia- 
rent design of the Deity, but produces 
to the parties themselves, and to the 
public, the following bad effects: con- 
tests and jealousies amongst the wives 
of the same husband ; distracted affec- 
tions, or the loss of all affection in the 
husband himself; a voluptuousness in 
the rich which dissolves the vigour of 
their intellectual as well as active fa- 
culties, producing that indolence and 
imbecility, both of mind and body, 
which have long characterized the na- 
tions of the East ; the abasement of one 
half of the human species, who, in coun- 
tries where polygamy obtains, are de- 
graded into instruments of physical 
pleasure to the other half ; neglect of 
children ; and the manifold and some- 
times unnatural mischiefs which arise 
from a scarcity of women. To compen- 
sate for these 'evils, polygamy does not 
I offer a single advantage. In the article 
of population, which it has been thought 
to promote, tlie community gain nothing 
(nothing, I mean, compared with a state 
in which marriage is nearly universal ;) 
for the question is not, whether one 
man will have more children by five or 
.more wives than by one; but whether 
these five wives would not bear the 
same or a greater number of children 
to five separate husbands. And as to 
the care of children when produced, 
and, the sending of them into the world 
in situations in which they may be likely 
to form and bring up families of their 
own, upon which the increase and suc- 
cession of the human species in a great 
degree depend, this is less provided for 
and less practicable, where twenty or 
thirty children are to be supported by 
the attentipn and fortunes of one father, 
than if they were divided into five or six 
families, to each of which were assign- 
ed the industry and inheritance of two 
parents. Whether simultaneous poly- 
gamy was permitted by the law of Mo- 
ses, seems doubtful, Deut. xvii. 16. 
Deut. xxi. 15 ; but whether permitted 
or not, it was certainly practised by the 
Jewish patriarchs both before that law 
and under it. The permission, if there 
were any, might be like that of divorce, 
“for the hardness of their heart,” in 
condescension to their established in- 
dulgences, rather than from the general 
rectitude or propriety of the thing itself. 

The state of manners in Judea had 
probably undergone a reformation in this 
respect before the time of Christ ; for 
in the New Testament we meet with 
no trace or mention of any such prac- 
tice' being tol erated. F or which reason, 
and because it was likewise tbrbiddea 
3 M 
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amongst the Greeks and Romans, we 
cannot expect to firid any express law 
mjon the subject in the Cliristian code. 
The words of Christ, Matt. xix. 9. may 
be construed by an easy implication to 
prohibit polygamy; for if “wlioevcr 
putteth ,away his wife, and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery;” .he who 
marrieth another -rjithoiit putting away 
the hrst is no ' less guilty of adultery ; 
because the adultery does not consist in 
tlie repudiation of the first wife (for 
however unjust or cruel tliat may be, it 
is not adultery,) but entering info a se- 
cond marriage dming the legal existence 
and obligation of the hrst. The se\ eral 
passages in St. Paul’s writings which 
speak of marriage, always suppose 
it to signify the union of one man 
with one woman, Rom. vii. 2, 3. 1 Cor. 
vii. 12, 14, IG. The manners of diiferent 
Countries liave varied in nothing more 
flian in their domestic constitutions. 
Less iiolislied and more luxurious na- 
tions have cither not perceived the bad 
effects of polygamy, or, if they did ])er- 
ceive them, they who in such countries 
possessed the pov/er of refoi'ining tiie 
laws, have been unwilling to rc.sign their 
own gratifications. Polygamv is retain- 
ed at this day among tlie Turks, and 
throughout every jiart of Asia in which 
■Christianity is not professed. In Chris- 
tian ccuntnes it is universally prohi- 
bited. In Sweden it is punished with 
death. In England, besides the nullity 
of the second marriage, it subjects the 
offender to transportation or imprison- 
ment and branding for the first offence, 
and to Capital ]nini.shmeHt for the se- 
cond. And whatever may be said in 
behalf of ])olygamy, when it isauthorized 
by the law of the land, the marriage of 
a second wife, during the life-time ot the 
first, in countries where such a second 
marriage is void, must be ranked with 
tlie most dangerous and cruel of those 
frauds by which a woman is cheated 
out of hei’ fortune, her person, and her 
hapiiiness.” Thus far Dr. Paley. We 
shall close this article with the words ot 
an excellent writer on the same side of 
the subject. 

“When we reficct,” says he, “that 
the primitive institution of marriage li- 
mited it to one man and one woman ; 
that this institution was adhered to 
by Noah and his sons, amidst the de- 
generacy of the age in which they lived, 
and in spite of the examples of polyga- 
my which the accursed race of Cain hail 
introduced ; when we consider how 
very few (comparatively speaking) the 
examples of this practice were among 
the faithful; how much it bi'ought ids 


own putlishment with it ; and how du- 
bious and equivocal those pa.ssages are 
in which it appears to have the sanction 
of the divine aiiprobation'; when to these 
reflectionk we add another, respecting 
the limited views and temporary nature 
of the more ancient dispensations and in- 
stitutions of religion — how often the im- 
perfections and even vices of the patri- 
archs and people of God in old times are 
recorded, without any express notifica- 
tion of their criminality — how much is 
said to be commanded, which our re- 
verence for the holiness of God and his 
law will only suffer us to suppose were 
for wise ends Jiermitted; how frequent- 
I ly the messengers of God adapted them- 
selves to the genius of the people to 
whom they were sent, and the circum- 
stances of the times in which they lived; 
above all. when we consider the purity, 
equity, and benevolence of the Christian 
law, the explicit declaration of .our 
Lord and his apostle Paul respecting 
the in.stitution of marriage, its desigai 
and limitation; when we reflect, too, on 
the testimony of the, most ancient fa- 
thers. v/ho could not possibly be igno- 
ruit of the general and common prao- 
tice of the apostolic church ; and, 
finally, when to these considerations we 
add tho.se which are founded on justice 
; to the female sex, and all the regula- 
tions of domestic ceconomy and national 
policy, we must wholly condemn the 
I’evival of polygamy.” Palnfs Moral 
Fhilijsolihy, vol. i. p. 319 to 325 ; Ma- 
\ dan’s Thrlijjihthora ; Towers's, Wills's, 
Perm's, P. Hill’s, Palmer’s, and Haii^- 
'fis’s Answers to Madan, Mon. Rero. 
I vol. Ixiii. p. 338, and also vol. Ixix. ; 
I Beattie’s liL of Mor. Science, vol. ii. p. 
i 127— 129. 

FOIiYGLOT, (rotuyttoTTos,) having 
many languages. For the more com- 
modious comparison of different versions 
of the Scriptures, they have been some- 
times joined together, and called Poly- 
glot Bible.s. Origen arranged in differ- 
ent columns a Hebrew copy, both in 
Hebrew and Greek characters, with 
six different Greek versions. Elias 
Hotter, a German, about the end of the 
sixteenth, century, published the New 
Testament in twelve languages, viz. 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, Bohemian, 
English, Danish, Polish ; and the whole 
Bible in Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, 
Latin, German, and a vqried version. 
But the most esteemed collections are 
those in which the originals and ancient 
translations are conjoined; such as the 
Complutensian Bible, by cardinal Xim- 
enes, a, Spaniard; the king of Spain’s 
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B'lhle, directed b\' Montaniis,*2cc. tlic 
I'aris Bible of Michael Jay, a French 
gei'.t'.em-in, in ten h.M^e volumes, tnlio, 
copies of v.diicii were published .-n Hol- 
land under the name of p_ope_ Alexander 
the Seventh ; and that of Brian Walton, 
afterwards bishop of Chester. The last 
is the rno.st rej'-ular and valuable. _ It 
contains the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. with Mnntanus’s interlineary ver- 
sion ; the Chaldee pai-aphrases, the 
Septuagint, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
the Syrian and Arabic Bibles, the Per- 
•sian Pentateuch and Gospels, the Ethio- 
pian Psalm-s, Song of Solomon, and 
New Testament, with their respective 
I.,atin translations; together with the 
Latin Vulgate, and a large volume of 
various readings, to which is ordinarily 
joined Castel’sHeptaglot Lexicon. See 
Bible, Ko. 29, rlO. 

POLYTHEISM, the doctrine of a 
plurality of gods, or invisible powers 
superior to man. 

“ That there exists beings, one or ma- 
nv, powerful above the human race, is 
a' jiroposition,” says lord Kaims, “uui- 
v'ersally admitted as true in all ages 
and among all nations. I boldly call it 
universal, notwith.standing what is re- 
ported of some gross savages ; for re- 
jiorts that contradict what is acknow- 
ledged to be general among men, re- 
quire more able vouchers than a few 
illiterate voyagers. Among many sa- 
vage tribes there are no words but for 
objects of external sense : is it surprising 
that such people are incapable of ex- 
pressing their religious perceptions, or 
anv perception of internal sense The 
conviction that men have of supei'ior 
powers, in every country where there 
are words to express it, is so well vouch- 
ed, that, in fair reasoning, it ought to be 
taken for granted among the few tribes 
where language is deficient.” The 
same ingenious author shows, with great 
strength of reasoning, that the opera- 
tions 'of nature and the government of 
this world, which to us loudly proclaim 
the existence of a Deity, are not suffi- 
cient to account for the universal belief 
of supei’ior beings among savage tribes. 
He is therefore of opinion that this uni- 
versality of conviction can spring only 
from the image of Deity stamiied upon 
the mind of every human being, the ig- 
norant equal with the learned. This, 
he thinks, may be termed the; sense of 
Deity. 

This sense of • Deity, however, is ob- 
jected to by others, who thus reason ; 
All nations, except the Jews, were once 
polytheists and idolaters. If, therefore, 
u-is lordship’s hypothe.sis be adrnitted. 


either the doctrine of polytheism must 
be true theology, or this imstinct or sense 
is of .such a nature as to have, at differ- 
ent periods of the world, misled all 
mankind. All savage tribes are at 
present polytheists and idolaters ; but 
among savages every instinct ajipears 
in greater purity and I'igour than among 
people- polished by arts and' sciences; 
and instinct never mistakes its objects. 
The instinct or primary impression of 
nature v.'hich gives rise to self-love, af- 
fection between the sexes, Ikc. has, in 
all nations and in every period of time, 
a precise and determinate object, which 
it inflexibly pursues. How, then, comes 
it to pass that this particular instinct, 
which, if real,' is surely of as much im- 
portance as any other, should have 
uniformly led those who had no other 
guide, to' pursue improper objects, to 
fall into the grossest errors, and the 
most iiernicious practices I 

For these and other reasons, which 
might easily be assigned, they sqipose 
that the first religious principles puist 
have been derived from a source diffei'- 
ent as well from internal sense as fi’om 
the deductions of reason ; from a source 
which the majority of inankind had 
early forgotten ; and which, when it 
was" banished from their minds, left 
nothing behind it to prevent the very- 
first principle of religion from being 
jierverted by various accidents or 
causes ; or, in some extraordinary con- 
currence of circumstances, from being, 
perha])s, entirely obliterated. Tins 
source of religion eycry consistent theist 
must believe' to be revelation. Reason 
could not have introduced savages^ to 
the knowledge of Gotl, and we have just 
seen that a sense of_ Deity is clogged 
with insuperable difficulties. Yet it is 
undeniable that all mankind have be- 
lieved in superior invisible powers ; and, 
if reason and instinct be set aside, there 
remains no other origin of this unive”sal 
belief than primeval revelation cor- 
rupted, indeed, as it passed from father 
to son in the course of many generations. 
It is no slight support to this doctrine, 
that, if there really be a Deity, it is 
highly presumable that he would reveal 
himself to the first men; creatures 
whom he had formed with faculties to 
adore and to vVorship him. To other 
animals the knowledge of the Deity is 
of no importance, to man it is of the 
first importance. Were we totally ig- 
norant of a Deity, this world would ap- 
pear to us a mere chaos. Under the 
government of a wise and benevolent 
Deity, chance is excluded, and every 
eVent appears to be t)te result of e^- 
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tahlislicd laws. Good men submit to 
whatever hajipens without repining, 
knowing that every event is ordered by 
Divine Providence: they submit tvith 
entire resignation ; and such resignation 
is a sovereign balsam for every misfor- 
tune or evil in life. 

As to the circumstances which led to 
polytheism, it has been oliserved, that 
taking it for granted that our original 
progenitors were instructed by their 
Creator in the truths of genuine theism, 
there is no room to doulit but that 
those truths would be conveyed pure 
from father to son as long as the race 
lived in one family, and were not spread 
over a large extent of country. If any, 
credit is due to the records of antiquity, 
the primeval inhabitants of this globe 
lived to so great an age, that the}"^ must 
have increased to a very large number 
long before the death of the common 

E arent, who would of course, be the 
ond of union to the whole society ; and 
whose dictates, especially in what 're- 
lated to the origin of his being, and the 
existence of his Creator, would be lis- 
tened to with the utmost respect by eve- 
ry individual of his numerous progeny. 
Many causes, however, would conspire 
to dissolve this family, after the death 
of dts ancestor, into separate and inde- 

S endent -tribes, of w'hich some would be 
riven by violence, or would voluntarily 
wander to a distance from the rest. 
From this dispersion great changes 
would take place in the opinions of 
some of the tribes respecting the object 
of their religious worsliip. A single fa- 
mily, or a small tribe, banished into a 
desert wildernesss (such as the whole 
earth must then have been) would find 
employment for all their time in pro- 
viding the means of subsistence, and in 
defending themselves from beasts of 

} )rey. In such circumstances they would 
lave little leisure for meditation ; and, 
being constantly conversant with objects 
of sense, they wmuld gradually lose the 
power of meditating upon the spiritual 
nature of that Being by whom iheir an- 
cestors had taught them that all things 
were created. , The first wanderers 
would, no doubt, retain in tolerable pu- 
rity their original notions of Deity, and 
they would certainly endeavour to im- 
press those notions upon their children ; 
but in circumstances infinitely moi’e fa- 
vourable to speculation than tlieirs could 
have been, the human mind dwells not 
long upon notions purely intellectual. 
We are so accustomed to sensible ob- 
jects,’ and to the ideas of space, exten- 
sion, and figure, Avhich they are per- 
petually impressing upon the. imagina- 


tion, tha'c w’e find it extremely difficult 
to conceive any being without assigning 
to him a form and a place. Hence bi- 
shop Law supposes that the earliest ge- 
nerations of men (even those to whom 
he contends *that frequent revelations 
w'ere vouchsafed) may have been no 
better than Anthro/iomorfUiites in their 
conceptions of the Divine Being. Be this 
as it may, it is easy, to conceive that the 
members of the first colonies would 
quickly lose many of the arts and much 
of the science which perhaps prevailed 
in the .parent state; and that, fatigued 
with the contemplation of intellectual 
objects, they would relieve their over- 
strained faculties by attributing to the 
Deity a place of abode, if not a human 
form. To men totally illiterate, the 

E lace fittest for the habitation of the 
>eity would undoubtedly appear to be 
the sun, the most beautiful and glorious 
object of which they could- form' any 
idea ; an object from which they could 
not but be sensible that they received 
the benefit of light and heat, and which 
experience must soon have taught them 
to be in a great measure the source of 
vegetation. From looking upon the sun 
as the habitation of their God, they 
would soon proceed to consider it as his 
body. , FiXperiencing the effects of 
power in the sun, they would naturally 
conceive that luminary to be animateil 
as their bodies were animated; they 
Avould feel his influence when above the 
horizon; they Avould see him moving 
from east to west ; they would consider 
him, when set, as gone to take his re- 
pose; and those exertions and inter- 
missions of power being analogous to 
what they experienced in themselves, 
they would look up«n the sun as a real 
animal. T.'hus would the Divinity ap- 
pear to their untutored minds to be a 
compound being like a man, partly coi’- 
poi'eal and partly spiritual ; and as soon 
as they imbibed such' notions, though 
perhaps not before, tliey may be pro- 
nounced to have been absolute idolaters. 
When men had once got into this train, 
their gods would multiply upon them 
with wonderful rapidity. The moon, 
the planets, the fixed stars, See, would 
become oljjects of veneration. Hence 
we find Moses cautioning the people of 
Israel against worshipping the hosts of 
heaven, Deut. iv. 19. Other • objects, 
however,, from which benefits were re^ 
ceived or dangers feared, would like- 
wise be deified ; such as demons, de- 
parted heroes, 8cc. See Idolatry. 

From these accounts given us b)’’ the 
best writers of antiquity, it seems that 
though the polytheists believed heaven, 
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earth, and hell, were all filled “tvith di- 
vinities, yet there was One who was 
considered as sup rein e over* all the rest, 
or, at most, that there were but two 
selt-exibtent gods from whom they con- 
ceived all the other divinities to have 
descended in a manner analogous to| 
human generation. It appears, how- 
ever, that the vulgar Pagans considered i 
each divinity as supreme, and unac- 
countable within his otvn province, and 
therefore entitled to worship, which 
rested ultimately in himself. The phi- 
losophers, on the other hand, seem to 
have viewed the inferior gods as ac- 
countable for every part of their con- 
duct to him who was their sii-e and 
sovereign, and to have paid to them only 
that inferior kind of devotion which the 
church of Rome pays to departed saints. 
The vulgar Pagans were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance,- from which states- 
men, priests, and poets, exerted their 
utmost influence to keep them from j 
emerging ; for it was a maxim, which, 
however absurd, was universally re- 
ceived, “ that there were many things 
true in religion which it was not con- 
venient for the vulgai’ to know ; and 
some things,' which, though false, it was 
expedient that they should believe.” It 
was no wonder, therefore, that the vul- 
gar should be idolaters and polytheists. 
The philosophers,, however, were still 
worse ; they were wholly “ without ex- 
cuse, because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God; 
neither were thankful, but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was dai'kened. Professing them- 
selves wise, they became fools, and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is God, blessed 
for ever,” Rom i. 20, 21, 22, 25. See 
list of books under article Idolatry; 
I-’rideaujc’f! Con, vol. i. p. 177, 179 ; 
Kaims’s b'ketc/ies of the History of 
Man j Bishofi Law's Theoi'y of Rcli- 
ifion, p. 58, 65 to 68, 94, 296 ; article 
Polytheism in Lnc. Brit.; Farmer on 
the Worshiji o f Human S/iirits. 

PONTIFFj or High Priest, a per- 
SCTi who has the superintendence and 
direction of divine v/orship, as the of- 
fering of sacrifices and other religious 
solemnities. The Romans had a col- 
lege of pontiffs, and over these a sove- 
reign pontiff, instituted by Numa, whose 
function it was to prescribe the cere- 
monies each god was to be worshipped 
withal, compose the rituals, direct the 
vestals, and for a good while to per- 
form the business of augury, till, on 
sonie super^stitious occasion, he was pro- 
hibited intermeddling -tlierewith. The 
39* 


Jews, too, had their pontiffs;’ and among 
'the Romanists the pope is styled the 
sovereifcn fontiff. 

PONTIFICATE, is used for the state 
or dignity of a pontiff, or high priest ; 
but more particularly, in modern wri- 
ters, for the reign of a pope. 

POPE, a name which comes from the 
Greek word Ilan-a and .signifies Father. 
In the East, this appellation is given to 
all Christian priests; and in the West, 
bishops were called by' it in ancient 
times; but now for many centuries it 
has been appropriated to the bishop of 
Rome, whom the Roman Catholics look 
upon as the common father of all Chris- 
tians. 

All in communion with the see of Rome 
unanimously hold that om- Saviour Je- 
sus Christ constituted St. Peter the. 
apostle chief pastor under- himself, to 
watch over his whole flock here on 
earth, and to preserve the unity of it, 
giving him the power requisite for these 
ends. They also believe that our Sa- 
viour ordained that St. Peter should 
have successors, with the like charge 
and jiower to the end of time. Now, as 
St. Peter resided at Rome for many 
years, and suffered mart) rdom there, 
■'they consider the bishops of Rome as 
his successors in the digni^ and office' 
of the universal, pastor of the whole 
Catholic church. 

The cardinals have for several ages 
been the sole electors of the pope. 
These are seventy in number, when the 
sacred college, as it is called, is com- 
plete. Of these, six are cardinal bi- 
shopsof the six suburbicarian cl^iurches ; 
fifty are cardinal priests, who ha\'e all 
titles from parish churches in Rome ; 
and fourteen are cardinal deacons, who 
have their titles from cliurches in Rome 
.of less note, called diaconias, or deacoii- 
ries. These cardinals are created by 
the pope when there happen to be va- 
cancies, and sometimes he names one or 
two only at a time ; but commonly he 
defers the promotion until there be teri 
or twelve vacancies, or more; and 
then at every second such promotion, 
the emperor, the kings of Spain and 
France, and of Britain, when Catholic, 
are allowed to present one each, to be 
made cardinal, whom the pope always 
admits, if there be not some very great 
objection. These cardinals are com- 
monly iJi’omoted from among such cler- 
gymen as have borne offices in the Ro- 
man court ; some are assumed from re- 
ligious orders ; eminent ecclesiastics of 
other countries are likewise often ho- 
noured with this dignity. Sons of sove- 
reign princes have frequently been 
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wembers'oLthe sacred college. . Their 
distinctive dress is scarlet, to signify that 
they ought to be ready to shed their 
blood for the faith and church, when 
the defence and' honour of either re- 
quire it. They wear a scarlet cap and 
hat: the cap is given to them by the 
pope if tliev are at Rome, and is sent to 
them if they are absent; but the hat is 
never given 'but by the pope’s own hand. 
These cardinals form the pope’s stand- 
ing council, or consistonj, for the ma- 
nagement of the public affairs of church 
and state. They are divided into differ- 
ent congregations for the more easy 
despatch ot business ; and some of them 
have the principal offices in the pqnti- 
Jical court ; as that of cardinal, vicar, 
penitentiary, chancellor, chamberlain, 
lirefect of the signature of justice, pre- 
fect of memorials, and secretary of 
state. They Rave the title given them 
of eminence and ^nost eminent. 

On the demise of a pope his pontifical 
seal is immediately broken by the cham- 
berlain, and all public bufsihess is inter- 
rupted that can be delayed ; messengers 
are despatched to all the Catholic sove- 
reigns to acquaint them of the event, that 
they may take what measures they 
think proper ; and that the cardinals, in 
their dominions, if any there be, may 
hasten to the future election, if- the’y 
choose to attend ; whilst the whole at- 
tention of the sacred college is turned to 
the preservation of tranquillity in the 
city and state, and to the necessary pre- 
jnai-ations for the future election. The 
cardinal chamberlain has during the va- 
cancy of the holy see, great authority ; 
he coins money with his own arms on it, 
lodges in the pope’s apartments^ and is 
attended by the body guards. He, and 
the first cardinal bishop, the first cardi- 
nal priest, and the first cardinal dea- 
con, have, during that time, the govern- 
ment almost entirely in their hands. 
The body of the deceased pope is car- 
ried to St. Peter’s, where funeral ser- 
vice is performed for him with great 
pomp for nine days, and the cardinals 
attend them every morning. In the 
mean time, all necessary preparations 
for the election are made ; and the 
place where they assemble for that 
purpose, which is called the Conclave, 
IS fitted up in that part of the Vatican 
palace, which is nearest to St. Peter’s 
church, as this has long been thought 
die most convenient situation. Here 
are formed, by partitions of wood, a 
number of cells, or chambers, equal to 
the number of cardinals, Avith a small 
distance betAveen every tAVo, and a broad 
gallery before them. A number is put 


on cverj^ cell, and small paptis, with, 
corresponding numbers, are ^ put iaV) ll 
box ; every cardinal, or some one for 
him, draAvs out one of diese paper,-;, 
Avhich determines in Avhat cell he is t'> 
lodge. The cells are lined Avith cloth ; 
and there is a part of each one separated 
for the conclavists, or- attendants, ot 
Avhom tAVO are allowed to each cardi- 
nal, and three to cardinal princes. They 
are persons of some rank, and generally 
of great confidence ; but they must car- 
ry in their master’s meals, serve him at 
table, and perform all the offices of a 
menial servant. T avo physicians, tAvo 
.surgeons, an apothecary, and some 
otlicr necessary officers, are chosen for 
the conclave by the cardinals. 

On the tenth, day after the pope’s 
death, the cardinals Avho are then at 
Rome, and in a competent .state of 
health, meet in the chapel of St. Pcter’.s, 
Avhich is called the Gregorian chapel, 
Avhere a sermon on the choice of a ])ope 
is preached to them, and mass is said 
for invoking the grace of the Hoi}’ 
Ghost. Then the cardinals proceed t'o 
the conclave in procession, tAvo by two, 
and take up their a.bode. When all is 
properly settled, the c^'nc.lave is shut 
up, having boxed •wheels, _ or places of 
communication, in convenient quarters; 
there are, also, strong guai’ds placed 
all around. When any foreign cardinal 
arrives after the inclosure, the conclave 
is opened for his admission. In the be- 
ginning every cardinal signs a paper, 
containing an olrligation, that, if he shall 
be raised to the papal chair, he Avill not 
alienate any part of the pontifical do- 
minion; that he Avill not be prodigal to 
his relations; and any other sush stipu- 
lations as may have been settled in for- 
mer times, or framed for that occasion. 

We now come to the election itself; 
and that this may be effectual, tAVo- 
thirds of tlie cardinals present must 
vote for the same person. As this is 
often not easily obtained, they some- 
times remain Avhole months in the coii- 
claA'e. They meet in the chapel tAvice 
; every day for giving their A’otes; and 
I the election may be efiectuated by scru- 
\tiny, accession, or acclamation. Scrutinv 
I is the ordinary method, and consists in 
this : every cardinal Avrites his OAvn 
name on the inner part of a piece of 
paper, and this is folded up and sealed ; 
on the second fold of the same paper, a 
conclaA'ist Avrites the name of the pey- 
! son for Avhom his master votes. '1 his, 

I according to agreements observed for 
some centuries, must be one of the sa- 
cred college. On the outer side of the 
paper is written a sentence at random, 
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v/iiich the voter must well i'4member. 
l'l\-ery cardinal, on entering into the 
chapd, goes to the altar, and puts his 
p;:->er into a large chalice. • 

W'iien all are convened, two cardinals ! 
r.urniier tlte votes ; and if there be inore | 
fir less than the number oi cardinals i 
inx^eht, the voting must be repeated.: 
Vvb.on this is not the case, the cardinal I 
?tppointed for the purpose,’ reads thei 
outer sentence, and the name of the 
cardinal under it ; so that .each voter, 
hearing his own sentence, and the name 
joined ^vith it, knows that there is no 
mistake. The names of all the carui-. 
nals that are voted for are taken down 
in writing, with the number of votes for 
each ; and when it appears that any one 
hafi two-thirds of tlie number present in 
his favour, the election is over; but 
when tliis does uot happen, the voting 
papers are all immediately burnt, with- 
out opening np the inner part. When 
several tilals of coming to a conclusion 
by this method of scrutvnj have been 
made in vain, recourse is sometimes 
had to what is called accessmi. By it, | 
v/hcii a cardinal perceives that when , 
cue or very few votes are wanting to 
any one for wliom he has not voted at 
that rime, he must say tlvAt he. accedes 
to the one who has near the number of 
votes requisite ; 'and if his one vote suf- 
fices to make u]) the two-third.s, or if he 
is followed by a sufficient number of 
acceders, or new voters, fer the said 
cardinal, the election is accomplislied ; — 
Lastly, a pope is sometimes elected by 
acclamatioji; and that is, when a cardi- 
nal being pvetty sure that he will be 
joined by a number sufficient, cries out 
in the open chapel, that such a one 
shall be pope. If he, is properly sup- 
ported, the election becomes unanimous ; 
those who would, perhaps, oppose it, 
foreseeing that their opposition ryould 
be fruitless, and rather hurtful to them- 
selves. 'When a pope is chosen in any 
of tlie three above-mentioned ways, the. 
election is, Immediately announced from 
the balcony in the fi'ont of St. Peter’s, 
homage is paid to the new pontiff, and 
couriers are sent off v/itli the news to 
a.11 parts of Christendom. The pope 
appoints a day for his coronation at St. 
Peter’s, and for his taking possession of 
the patriarchal church of St. John La- 
tei-an ; all v/hich is performed with 
great solemnity. He is. addressed by 
the expression oi holiness, and most ho- 
ly father. 

The Roman Catholics believe that the 
bishop of Rome is, under Christ, su- 
preme pastor of the whole church, and 
as such is not only the first bishop in or- 1 


der and dignity, but has also a power 
and jurisdiction over all Christians, in 
order to preserve unity and purity of 
faith and moral doctrine, and to main- 
tain oi'der and regularity in all churches. 
See Supremacy. Some Catholic di- 
vines are of opinion that the pope can- 
not err when he addresses him self ton// 
the faith fuLm. mattersof doctrine. They 
well know that, as a private doctor, he 
may fall into mistakes as well as any 
other man ; but they think that, when 
he teaches the whole’ church. Provi- 
dence must presence him from error,. 
We have, however, already examined 
this sentiment under the article Infal- 
libility, to which the reader may re- 
fer. 

The see of Rome, according to Ro- 
man Catliolics, is the centre of catholic 
unitv. All their bishops communicate 
with the pope, and by his means with 
one another, and so form one body. 
Plowever distant their churches may 
be, they all meet at Rome either in 
■person or by their delegates, or at least 
by their letters. And, according to the 
discipline of the latter ages, tliough they 
are presented to the ]) 0 ])e for their 
fice from their respective countries, yet 
from him they must receive tlieir bulls 
of consecration before they can take 
possession of their sees. See Popery. 

POPERY comprehends the religious 
doctrines and practices adojited and 
maintained by the church of Rome. 
The following summary, extracted 
cliiefiy from the decrees o'f the council 
of Trent, continued under Paul HI. 
Julius 111. and Pius IV. from the year 
1545 to 1563, by successive sessions, and 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. subjoined to 
it, and bearing date November 1564, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
One of the fundamental teneis strenu- 
ously maintained by popish writers, is, 
tlie infallibility of the church of Rome; 
though they are not agreed whether this 
privilege belongs to the pope or a ge- 
neral council, or to both united ; but 
they pretend that an infallible living 
judge is absolutely necessary to detei*- 
mine controversies, and to secure peace 
in the chi’istian church. Plowever, Pro- 
testants allege, that toe claim of-infaV 
libility in any church is not justified by 
the authority of Scripture, much less 
does it pertain to the church of Rome ; 
and that it is inconsistent with the na- 
tui-e of religion, and the personal obli- 
gations of its ];rofessors ; and that it 
has proved ineffectual to the end_ for 
which it is supposed to be granted, since 
popes and councils have dkagrecd in 
matters of importance, and they have 
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heen incapable^ Avith the advantage of 
this pretended infallibility, of maintain- 
ing union and peace. 

Another essential article of the popish 
creed is the supremacy of the pope, or 
his sovereign power over the universal 
clmrch. See Supremacy. 

Farther; the, doctrine of the seven 
sacraments is a peculiar and distingui.sh- 
ing doctrine of the church of Rome ; 
these are baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, penance, extrenie unction, 
orders, and matrimony. 

The. council of Trent (sess. 7. can. 1.) 
pronounces an anathema on those Avho 
say that the sacraments are .more or 
fewer than seven, or tliat any one of the 
above number is not truly and properly 
a sacrament. And yet it does not appear 
that they amounted to this humber lie- 
fore the twelfth century, when Hugo de 
St. Victore and Peter Lombard, about 
the year 1144, taught that there were 
seven sacraments. The council of Flo- 
rence, held in 143S, was the first coun- 
cil that determined this number. These 
sacraments confer grace, according to 
the decree of the council of Trent, 
(sess. 7. can. 8.) cx o/iere o/ierato, by 
the mere administration of them : three 
of them, viz. baptism, confirmation, and 
orders, are said (c. 9.) to impre.ss an in- 
delible character, so that they cannot be 
rqieated without sacrilege; and the 
efficacy of every sacrament depends on 
the intention of the priest by whom it is 
adminiscered. (can. 11.) Pope Pius ex- 
jiressly enjoins that all these sacraments 
should be administered according to the 
received and approved rites of the 
Catholic church. With regard to the 
eucharist, in particular, we may here 
observe, that the church of Rome holds 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ; the 
necessity of paying divine Avorship to 
Clirist under the form of the conseci’ated 
bread or host; the projutiatory sacri- 
fice of the mass, according to their ideas 
of Avhich, Christ is truly and properly 
offered as a sacrifice as often as the 
priest says mass ; it practises, likcAvise, 
solitary mass, in Avhich the priest alone, 
Avho consecrates, communicates, and al- 
lows communion only in one kind, A'iz. 
the bread of the laity. Sess. 14. 

The doctrine of merits is another dis- 
tinguishing tenet of popciy; Avith regard 
to which the council of Trent has ex- 
pressly decreed (sess. 6. can. 32.) that 
the good Avorks of justified persons are 
truly meritorious; deserving not only 
an increase of grace, but eternal life and 
an increase of glory ; and it has ana- 
thematizefl all Avho deny this doctrine. 
Of tlie same kind is the doctrine of sa- 
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tisfactiolis ;, Avhich supposes that peni- 
tents may truly satisfy, by the afflictions 
they endure under the dispensations of 
Providence, or by voluntaiy penances 
.to Avhich they submit, for the temporal 
penalties of sin to Avhich they are sub- 
ject, even after the remission of their 
eternal punishment. Sess. 6. can. 30. 
and sess. 14. can. 3 and 9. In this con- 
nection Ave may mention Ihe popish dis- 
tinction of venial and mortal sins : tire 
greatest evils arising from the former, 
arc the temporaiy pains of jAurgatoiy ; 
but no man,^ it is said, can obtain the 
pardon of the'latter, Avithout confessing 
to a priest, and performing the penances 
Avhich he imposes. 

The council of Trent (sess. 14. can. 
1.) has expressly decreed, that every 
one is accursed who shall affirm that 
penance is not truly and properly a sa- 
crament instituted by Christ in tlie uni- 
versal church, for reconciling those 
Christians to the Divine Majesty, Avho 
have fallen into sin after baptism ; and 
this-sacrament, it is declared, consists of 
tAvo parts, tlie matter and the form : the 
matter is the act of the penitent, in- 
cluding contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction ; the form of it is the act of ab- 
solution on the part of the priest. Ac- 
cordingly it is enjoined, that it is the 
duty of every man Avho hath fallen af- 
ter baptism, to confess his sins once a 
year, at least, to a priest; that this 
confession is to be secret; for public 
confes.sion is neither commanded nor 
expedient: and that it must be exact 
and particular, including every kind and 
act of sin) Avith all the circumstances at- 
tending it. M'hen the penitent has so 
done, the priest pronounces an absolu- 
tion, Avhich is not conditional or declarts- 
tive only, but absolute and judicial. This 
secret or auricular confession Avas first 
decreed and established in the fourth 
council of Lateran, under Innocopt III, 
in 121J.'(cap. 21.) And the decree of 
this council Avas afterAvards confirmed 
and enlarged in the council of Florence 
and in that of Trent, Avhich ordains, that 
confession Avas instituted by Christ ; that 
by the law of God it is necessary to salr 
vation, and that it has ahvays been prac- 
tised in the Christian church. As for 
the penances imposed on the penitent 
by Avay of satisfaction, they have been 
(j omraonly the repetition of certain forms 
of devotion, as paternoster.s, or ave 
marias, the payment of stipulated sums, 
pilgrimages, fasts, or various species of 
corporal discipline. But the most for- 
midable x penance, in the estimation of 
' many Avho have belonged to the Roman 
coijimunion, has been the temporaiy 
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;/aini; of pnr^atoi’v. But under’ all the 
peiiaiiics wliicli are inflicted or threat- 
v.ned in che lloinish church, it has pro- 
vided relief by its indulgences, and by 
iis prayers or masses for the dead, per- 
foj'nicd professedly for relieving and 
rescuing the souls that are detained in 
•purgatory. 

Another article that has been long 
anthorit-atively enjoined and observed in 
the church of Rome, is the celibacy of 
her clergy. This was first enjoined at 
Rome by Gregory VII. about . the year 
107'4, and established in England by 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
about the year 1175 ; though his prede- 
cessor Lanfranc had imposed it upon 
the prebendaries and clergy tha.t lived 
in towns. ^And though the council of 
Trent was' repeatedly petitioned by se- 
veral princes and states to abolish this 
restraint, the. obligation of celibacy w'as 
rather established than relaxed by this 
council ; for they decreed, that mar- 
riage contracted after a vow of conti- 
nence, is neitlier lawful nor valid ; and 
thus deprived the church of tlie po.ssi- 
bility of ever restoring marriage to the 
clergy. For if marriage, after a vow, 
be in itself unlawful, the greatest au- 
thority upon earth cannot dispense with- 
it, nor permit marriage to the clergy' 
who have already vowed continence. 
See Celibacy. 

To the doctrines and practices above 
recited, may be farther added, the wor- 
ship of images, of which Protestants ac- 
cuse the Papists. But to this accusation 
the Papist replies, that he keeps images 
by him to pfeseiwe in his mind the me- 
mory of the persons represented by 
them ; as people are wont to presei-ve 
Uie memory '-f their deceased friends 
by kee’ping their pictures. He is taught 
(lie says) to use them so as to cast his eyes 
ujion the pictures or images^ and thence 
to raise his heart to the things repre- 
sented ; and there to employ it in medi- 
tation, love, and thanksgiving, desire of 
imitation, 8cc. as the object requires. 

Tliese pictures or images have this 
advantage, that they inform the mind 
by one glance of what in reading might 
require a whole'chaptcr: tliere being no 
other difference between them than that 
reading represents leisurely, and by de- 
grees, and a picture all at once. lienee 
he finds a convenience in saying his 
]n-ayers with some devout pictures be- 
fore him, he being no sooner distracted, 
but the sight of these recalls his wan- 
dering thoughts to the right object ; -and 
as certainly brings something good into 
his mind, as an immodest jiicture dis- 
ti;rb.3 his heart with filthy thoughts. 
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And because he is sensible that these 
holy pictures and images represent and 
bi-ing to his mind such objects as in his 
heart he loves, honours, and venerates, 
he cannot but upon that account love, 
honour, and respect the images them- 
selves. 

The council of Trent likewise de- 
creed, that all bishops and pastors who 
have the care of souls, do diligently in- 
struct their flocks that it is good aiid 
JiroJitable to desire the intercessmi of 
saints reigning ’igdh Christ in heaven. 
And this decree the Papists endeavour 
to defend by the following observations: 
They confess that we have but one me 
diator of redemption : but affirm that it 
is acceptable to God that we should 
have many mediators of intercession. 
Moses (say they) was such a mediator 
for the Israelites ; Job for his thi’ee 
friends; Stephen for his persecutors. 
The Romans were thus desired by St. 
Paul to be his mediators; .so were- the 
Corinthians; so the Ephesians {Eji. 
ad. Rom. Cor. Eph.) so almost every 
sick man desires the congregation to be 
his mediators, by remembering him in 
their prayers. And so the Pajiist de- 
sires the blessed in heaven to be his me- 
diators: that is, that they would pray 
to God for him. But between tliese 
living and dead mediators there is no 
similarity : the living mediator is pre- 
sent, and certainly hears the request of 
those who desire him to intercede for 
them ; the dead mediator is as certainly 
absent, and cannot possibly hear the re- 
quests of all those who at the same in- 
stant may be begging him to intercede 
for them, unless he be possessed of the 
divine attribute oi omnipresence ; and 
he who gives that attribute to any crea- 
ture, is unquestionably guilty of idolatry. 
And as this decree is contrary to one of 
the first principles of natural religion, 
so does it receive m countenance n-om 
Scripture, or any Christian writer of 
the three first centuries. Other prac- 
tices peculiar to the Papists are, the re- 
ligious honour and respect that they 
pay to sacred relics : by which they un- 
derstand not only the bodies and parts 
of the bodies 'of the saints, but any of 
those things that appertained to them, 
and which they_ touched ; and the ce- 
lebration of divine service in an un- 
known tongue : to which purpose the 
council of Trent hath denounced an 
anathema on any one Avho shall say that 
mass ought to be celebrated onl}'' in the 
vulgar tongue. (Sess. 25, and sess. 22, 
can. 9.) 'I hough the council of Late- 
ran, under Innocent III. in 1215 (can. 
9.) had expresslv decreed, that, be- 
3 N 
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cause, in many parts witliin the same 
city and diocese, tliere are many peo- 
ple of different manners and rites mix- 
ed together, but of one faith, the bishops 
of such cities or dioceses should provide 
fit men for celebrating- divine offices, 
according to the diversity of tongues 
and rites, and for administering the sa- 
craments. , 

We shall only add, that the church of 
Rome mamtains, that unwritten tradi- 
tions ought to be added to the Holy 
Scriptures, in order to supply their de- 
fect, ;md to be regarded as of equal au- 
thority ; that the books of the Apocry- 
pha are canonical Scripture ; that the 
Vulgate edition of the Bible is to be 
deemed authentic ; and that the Sci-ip- 
tures are to be received and interpreted 
accerding to that sense which the holy 
mother church, to whom it belongs to 
judge of the true sense, hath held, and 
dotli hold, and accerding to the unani- 
mous consent of the fatliers. 

Such are the principal and distin- 
guishing doctrines of popery, most of 
which have received the sanction of the 
council of Trent, and that of the creed 
of pope Pius IV. which is i-cceived, pro- 
fessed, and sworn to, by every one who 
enters into holy orders 'in the'church of 
Rome ; and at the close of this creed, 
we are told, that the faith contained in 
it is so absolutely and indispensably ne- 
cessary, that no man can be saved with- 
out it. See Antichrist ;• Bowers’s 
History of the Po/ies; Smith's JLi'rors 
of the Church of Rome detected ; Ben- 
uet’s Co7ifutation of Popery ; Sermons 
at Salter’s Hall against Popeiy ; Bi- 
shop Burnet’s Travels, Cfc.; Moore’s 
View of Society and Manners in Italy ; 
Hr. Middleton’s Letters from Rome ; 
Stevenson’s Historical 'and ' Critical 
View of some of the Doctrines of the 
CJiurch of Rome. 

POSITIVE INSTITUTES. See 
Institutions. 

POSSESSION OF THE DEVIL. 
See DiEMONiAcs. 

POVERTY is that state or situation, 
opposed to riches, in Avhich we are de- 
prived of the conveniences of life. In- 
dige7ice is a degree loAver, Avhere Ave 
want the necessaries, and is opposed to 
super fliiity . Want seems rather to ar- 
rive by accident, implies a scarcity of 
prevision rather than a lack of money, 
and is opposed to abundance. Heed 
and necessity relate less to the situation 
of life than the other three Avords, but 
more to the relief Ave expect, or the re- 
medy Ave seek ; Avith this difference be- 
tAveen the tAvo, that need seems less 

-essing than necessity. — 2. Poverty of 


77\ind is 'a state of ignorance, or a iffind 
A'oid of religious principle. Rev. iii. 17. 
— 3. Pove7'ty of spirit, consists in an iit 
Avai-d sense, and feeling of our Avants and 
defects; a conviction of our Avretclied 
and forlorn condition by nature ; Avith a 
dependence on divine grace and mercA' 
for pardon and acceptance. Mat. a'. 3. It 
must be distinguished from a poor spi- 
ritedness, a sneaking fearfulness, Avhich 
bringeth a snare. It is the effect of the 
operation of the Divine Spu-it on the 
heart, John xvi. 8. ; is attended Avith 
submission to the divine Avill ; content- 
ment in our situation; meekness and 
forbearance as to others, and genuine 
humility as to ourselves. It is a spirit 
approved of by Clod, Isa. Ixvi. 2. evi- 
dential of true religion, Luke, xviii. 13. 
and terminates in endless felicity. Matt, 
v. 3. Isa. Ivii. 15. Ps. xxxiv. 18. Dun- 
lop’s Se7\ lec. 1, vol. ii. ; Barclay’s Diet.; 
South’s Ser. vol. x. ser. 1 ; 'Mo. 464. 
Spec, vol! vi. ; Robert Harris’s Sermons, 
ser. 3. part 3. 

POWER, ability, force, strength. 
PoAver includes a particular relation to 
the subordinate execution, of superior 
orders. In the Avord authot'ity Ave find 
a sufficient energy to ihake lis perceive 
a right.' Do77iinion carries with it an 
idea of empire. 

POWER OF GOD. See Omnipo- 
tence. 

POWERS OF THE MIND are 
those faculties by which Ave think, rea- 
son, judge. See. “ They are so various,” 
says Dr. Reid, “ so many, so connected, 
and complicated in most of their ope- 
rations, that there never has been any 
dh'ision of them proposed Avhich is not 
liable to considerable objections. The 
most common division if '■hat of undei'- 
standing and Avill. Under the Avill we 
comprehend our active powers, and all 
that lead to action, or influence the 
mind to act ; such as appetites, pas- 
sions, affections. The understanding 
comprehends owv contemplative powers, 
by Avhich Ave perceive objects; by Avhich 
Ave conceive or remember them ; bA” 
Avhich Ave analyze or compound them ; 
and by Avhich Ave judge and reason 
conceraing them. Ur the intellectual 
poAvers are commonly divided into sim- 
ple apprehension, judgment, and rea- 
soning.” See Reid on the Active Pow- 
ers, also on the Hu7nan Mind, a7id the 
Intellectual Powei's Locke on the 
UTtderstanding. For the influence 
Christianity has had on the moral and 
intellectual poAvers, see White’s ad77ii- 
rable Ser77ions, ser. 9. 

PRAISE,' an acknoAvledgment made 
of the excellency or perfection of any 
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pcV'fn cr pxtion, with a commendation 
ti' th'.- = iinc. “• 'i'lte desire of praise,” 
; f, s a:, elegant writer, “is generally 
C! nneeled v.'ith all the liner sensibilities 
Iff i.uman nature. It affords a ground 
.,. 1 ’.. hich exliortation, counsel, and re- 
proof, can work a proper effect. To 
ije entireh- destitute of this pas.sion be- 
tokens an” ignolile mind, on which no 
moral iinjiression is easily made ; for 
Y. iiere there is no desire of praise, there 
will also be no sense of reproach ; but 
wliiie it is admitted to be a natural and 
in many respects an useful ^nanciple of 
action, we are to oliservc that it is en- 
titled to no more than our secondary 
regard. It has its boundary set, by 
transgressing which, it is at once trans- 
formed from an innocent into a most 
dangerous passion. When nassing jts 
natural line, it becomes the ruling spring 
of conduct; when the regard which 
we ])av to the opinions of men encroaches 
cn thiit reverence which we owe to the 
\ oice of conscience and the sense of du- 
ty ; the love of jiraisc, having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of im- 
proving, corrujjts ; and imstead of ele- 
vating,' debases our nature.” Yowi^’s 
Love of Fame; BlaiPs Sermons, .ser. 6. 
voi. \\.\J'jrtin’s Dis. (Ws. 4. passim ; Wil- 
ber force’s Pract. new, cli. iv. sec. 3 ; 
Smith’s Theory of Alor. 5e»f.vol. ],p. 
23:3 ; FUzosbornh’s Letters, let. 13. 

PRAISE OF GOD, the aclcnow- 
ledgiiig his perfections, ^ works, and be- 
nch ts. Praise and thanksgiving arc 
generally considered as synonymous, 
yet some distinguish them thus. Praise 
properly terminates in God, on account 
of his natural excellencies and perfec- 
tions, and is that act of devotion by 
wliich we confess and admire his se- 
veral attributes : but tbajiksgiving is a 
more contracted duty, and imports only 
a grateful sense and acknowledgment 
of past mercies. We praise God for all 
his glorious acts of ever}" kind, that re- 
gard either us or other men ; for his 
very vengeance, and those judgments 
vdiich he sometimes sends abroad in 
the earth ; but we thank him, properly 
speaking, for the instances of his good- 
ness alone, and for such only of these 
as v/e ourselves are some way concern- 
ed in. See Thanksgiving; Bishop 
Atterbury’s Sermon on Fsalm 1. 14; 
Saurin’s Sermons, vol. i. ser 14; Tillot- 
son’s Sermons, ser. 146. conch 

PRAYER, a request or petition for 
mercies; or it is “an offering up our 
desires to God, for things agi’eeable to 
his will, in the name of Christ, by the 
help of his Spirit, with confession of our 
sins, and thankful acknowledgment of 


his mei’ciei.” Nothing can be more 
rational or consistent than the exercise 
of thi.i duty. It is a divine injunction 
tliat men should ahvays pray, and not 
faint, Luke, xviii. 1. It is higlily proper 
we sliould acknowledge the obligations 
we are under to the Divine Being, and 
supplicate his throne for the blessings 
' we stand in need of. It is essential to 
our peace and felicity, and is the happy 
mean of our carrying on and enjoying 
fellowship with God, It has an influ- 
ence on our tempers and conduct, and 
evidences our subjection and obedience 
to God. -We shall here consider the 
object, nature, kinds, matter, manner, 
and forms of prayer, together with its 
efficacy, and the objections made 
against it. 

I. The object of prayer is God alone, 
through Jesus Christ, as the Mediator. 
All supplications, therefore, to saints or 
angels, ar6 not only useless but blas- 
phemous. All wor.ship of the creature, 
however exalted that creature is, is 
idolatry, and strictly prohibited in the 
sacred law of God. Nor are we to 
pray to the Trinity, as three distinct 
Gods; for though the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost lie addressed in various 
parts of the Scripture, 2 Cor. xiii. 3-1. 
2 Thess. ii. 16, 37, yet never as three 
Gods, for that would lead us directly 
to the doct;’ine of polytheism r the more 
ordinary mode the Scripture points out, 
is, to address the Fatlier through the 
Son, depending on the Spirit to help our 
infirmities, Eph. ii. 18. Korn. viii. 26. 

II. As to the nature of this duty : it 
must be observed, that it does not con-t 
sist in the elevation of the voice, the 
posture of the body, the use of a form, 
01 - the mere extempoi’ary use of word?, 
nor, properly speaking, in any thing of 
an exterior nature ; but simply the of- 
fering up of our desires to God, Matt 
XV. 8. (See the definition above.3 It 
has bepn generally divided into adora- 
tion, by which we express our sOnse of 
the goodness and greatness of God, 
Dan. iv. 34, 35; confession, by which 
we acknowledge our unworthiness, 1 
.Tolin, i. 9 ; supplication, by -which we 
pray for pardon, grace, or any blessing 
we want, Matt. viL 7 ; intei-ccssion, by 
which we pray for others, 'James, v. 16 ; 
and thanksgiving, by which we express 
our gratitude to God, Phil. iv. 6. To 
whicli some add invocation, a malcing 
mention of one or more of the names ot 
God ; pleading, arguing our case with 
God in an humble and fervent manner ;■ 
dedication, or surrendering ourselves to 
God ; deprecation, by which v/e desire 
that evils may be averted ; blessing, in 
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wlucli we express our joy in God, and 
gratitude for his mercies: but, as all 
these appear to me to, be included hi 
the first five parts of prayer, I think 
they need not be insisted on. 

III. The different kbids ,qf jirayer^- 
p’e.'l. Ejaculatory, by which the mind 
is directed to God on any emergency. 
It is derived from the word ejaculor, to 
dart or shoot out suddenly, and is there- 
fore appropriate to describe this kind of 
prayer, which is made up of short sen- 
tences spontaneously springing from 
the mind. The Scriptures afford us 
many instances of ejaculatory prayer, 
Exod. xiv. 15. 1 Sam. i. 13. Rom. vii. 
24, 25. Gen. xliiiv 29. Judges, xvi. 28. 
Luke, xxiii. 42, 43. It 'is one of the 
principal excellencies of this kind of 
prayei', that it can be practised at all 
times, and in all places; in, the public 
ordinances of religion ; in all our ordi- 
nary and extraordinary undertakings ; 
in times of affliction, temptation, and 
danger ; in seasons of social intercourse, 
in worldly business, in travelling, in 
■sickness, and pain. In fact, every tiling 
around us, and every event that trans- 
pires, may afford us matter for ejacula- 
tion. It is worthy, therefore, of our 
practice, especially when we consider 
that it is a species of devotion that can 
receive no impediment from any exter- 
nal circumstances ; that it has a ten- 
dency to support the mind, and keep it 
in a happy frame ; fortifies us against 
the temptations of the 'world; elevates 
our affections to God ; directs the mind 
into a spiritual channel ; and has a ten- 
dencv_ to excite trust and dependence 
on Divine Providence. — 2. Secret or 
closet prayer is another kind of prayer 
to which we should attend. It has its 
name from the manner in which Christ 
recommended it. Matt. vi. 6. He him- 
self .set us an example of it, Luke, vi.‘ 
12 ; and it has been the practice of the 
saints in every age, Gen. xxviii. xxxii. 
Dah. vi. 10. Acts, x. 9. There are 
some particular occasions when this 
duty may be practised' to advantage, as 
when ce are entering into any impor- 
tant situation ; undertaking any thing of 
consequence ; before Ave go into the 
world ; when calamities surround us, 
Isa. xxvi. 20 ; or when ease and pros- 
perity attend us. As closet prayer is 
calculated to inspire us ivith peace, de- 
fend us from our spiritual enemies, ex- 
cite us to obedience, and promote our 
real happiness, we 'shguld be watchful 
lest the stupidity of our frame, the in- 
trusion of company, the cares of the 
woHd, the insinuations of Satan, or the 
indulgence of sensual objects, prevent us 


from the iConstant ■ exercise of this ne- 
cessary and important duty.— 3 . Faniiin 
prayer /is also_ another part not to be 
neglected. It is true there is no abso- 
lute command for this in God’s word ; 
yet from hints, allusions, and examples, 
we may learn that it was the practice of 
our forefathers : Abraham, Gen. xviii. 
19. David, 2 Sam. vi. 20. Solomon, 
Prov. xxii. 6. Job, i. 4, 5. Joshua, xxiv. 
15. See also Eph. vi. 4. Prov.' vi. 20. 
Jer. X. 25. Acts, x. 2, 30. Acts, xvi., 15. 
Fainily prayer, indeed,, may not be es- 
sential to the character of a true Chris- 
tian; but it is surely no honour to heads 
of fdniilies to have it said that they have 
no religion in their houses. If we con- 
sider Avhat a blessing it, is likely to prove 
to our children and our domestics ;Avhat 
comfort it, must afford to ourselves; 
what utility it may prove to the com- 
munity at large ; how it sanctifies do- 
mestic comforts and crosses ; and what 
a tendency it has to promote order, de- 
cency, sobriety, and religion in general, 
Ave must at once see the propriety of at- 
tending to it.i The objection often made 
to family prayer is, Avant of time; biit 
this is a very frivolous excuse, since the 
time allotted for this purpose need be 
but short, and may easily be redeemed 
from sleep or business. Others say, 
they have no gifts : Avhere this is the 
case, a form may soon be procured and 
used, but it shou’ld be remembered that 
gifts increase by exercise, and no man 
can properly decide, unless he make 
repeated trials. Others are deterred 
through shame, or the fear of man ; in 
ansAver to such Ave shall refer them to 
tlie declarations of our Lord, Matt. x. 
37, 38. Mark, A'iii. 38. As to the season 
for family prayer, every family must 
determine for itself ; but before break- 
fast every morning, and before supper 
at night, seems most jiroper: perhaps 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
may be sufficient as to the time. — 4. So- 
cial prayer is another kind Christians 
ai'e called upon to attend to. It is de- 
nominated social, because it is offered 
by a society of Christians' in their col- 
lective capacity, convened for that par- 
ticular purpose, either on somepeculiai* 
and extraordinary occasions, or at stated 
and regular seasons. Special pfayer- 
meetings are such as are held* at the 
meeting and parting of intimate friends, 
especially churches and ministers; 
Avhen the church is in a state of unusual 
deadness and barrenness ; Avhen mi- 
nisters are. sick, or taken away bv 
death ; in times of public calamity and 
distress, See. Stated meetings for social 
prayer are such as are held Aveekly in 
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K)iT.e places which huve a special re- 
{.jard la the state of the nation and 
churcnes: missionary prayer-meetings 
lor the spread of the Gospel: weekly 
ineeiings held in most of the congrega- 
tions wiiich have a more particular re- 
teiviice to their own churches, ministers, 
the sick, feeble, and weak of the flock. 
ClirisiiLuis are greatly encouraged to 
this Itind of prayer from the considera- 
tion of the promise, Matt, xviii. 20; the 
benelit of mutual supplications; from 
die example of the most eminent pri- 
mitive saints, Mai. iii. 16. Acts, xii. 12 ; 
die answci-s given to prayer. Acts, xii. 
1 — 12. Josh. X. Isaiah, xxxvii. 8cc. and 
the signal blessing they are to the 
churches, Phil. i. 19. 2 Cor. i. 11. These 
meetings should be attended witli regu- 
larity ; those who engage should study 
simplicity, brevity, Scripture language, 
seriousness of spirit, and every thing 
that has a tendency to edification. W'e 
now come, lastly, to take notice of 
jiublic Jiraijer, or that in whicli the 
whole congregation is engaged, either in 
repeating a set form, or acquiescing 
with the prayer of the minister who 
leads their devotions. This is both an 
ancient and important part of religious 
exercise; it was a part of the patri- 
archical ivorship, Gen. iv. 56 ; it was 
tdso carried on by the Jews, Exod. xxix. 
43. Luke, i. 10. It was a part of the 
temple service. Is. Ivi. 7. 1 Kings, viii. 
59. Jesus Christ recommended it both 
by jiis example and instruction. Matt, 
xviii. 20. Luke, iv. 16. The disciples 
also attended to it, Acts, ii. 41, 42 ; and 
the Scriptures in many places counte- 
nance it, Exod. XX. 24. Psal. Ixiii. 1, 2. 
Psal. Ixxxiv. ] 1. Psal. xxvii. 4; For the 
nature, necessity, place, tipe, and at- 
tendance on public worship, see Wor- 
ship. 

IV. Of the matter of fraxjcr. “It is 
necessary,” says Dr. ‘Watts, “to fur- 
nish our-selves with proper matter, that 
we may be able to hold much converse 
with God ; to entertain ourselves and 
others agreeably and devoutly in wor- 
ship ; to assist the exercise of our own 
grace and others, by a rich supply of di- 
vine thought and desires in prayei’, that 
we may not be forced to make* too long 
and indecent pauses whilst we are per- 
forming that duty ; nor break off abrupt- 
ly as soon as we have begun for want of 
matter; nor pour out abundance of words 
to dress up narrow and scanty sense 
for want ot variety of devout thoughts. 
L We should labour after a large ac- 
quaintance' with all things that belong 
p religion; for there is nothing'that re- 
bates to iieligion but may properly make 


some part ot the matter ot our prayer. 
A great acquaintance with God in his 
nature, perfections, works and word; 
an intimate acquaintance with ourselves, 
and a lively sense of our own frames^ 
wants, sorrows, and joys, will supply us 
with abundant furniture. We should also 
be watchful observers of the dealings of 
God with us in every ordinance, and in 
every providence. vVe should observe 
the working of our heart towards God, 
or towards the creature, and often ex- 
amine our temper and our life, both in 
our natural, our civil, and religious ac- 
tions. For this purpose, as well as 
upon many other accounts, it will be 
of great advantage to keep by us in 
writing some of the most remarkable 
providences of God, and instances of 
his mercy or anger towards us, and 
some of onr most remarkable carriages 
tov/ards him, whether sins, or duties, or 
the exercises of grace. — 2. We should- 
not content ourselves merely with ge- 
nerals ; but if we wish to be furnished 
with larger supplies of matter, we must 
descend to particulars in our confessions, 
petitions, and thanksgivings. We should 
enter into a particular consideration of 
the attributes, the glories, tlie graces, 
and the relations of God. We should 
express our sins, our wants, and our 
sorrows, with a partic ’lar sense of the 
mournful circumstances that attend 
them : it will enlarge our hearts with 
prayer and humiliation if we confess the 
aggravations that increase the guilt of 
our sins, viz. whether they have been 
committed against knowledge, against 
the warnings.of conscience, &c. It will 
furnish us with large matter, if we run 
over the exalting and heightening cir- 
cumstances of our mercies and com- 
forts, viz. that they are great, and spi- 
ritual, and eternal, as well as temporal. 
Our petitions and thanksgivings, in a 
special manner, should be suited to the 
place and circumstances of ourselves, 
and those that we pray with, and those 
that we pray for. — 3. It is very proper, 
at solemn seasons of worship, to read 
some part of the word of God, or some 
spiritual treatise written by holy men ; 
or to converse with fellow Christians 
abput divine things, or to spend .some 
time in recollection or meditation of 
things that belong to religion : this v/ill 
not only supply us with divine matter, 
but will compose our thoughts to a so- 
lemnity. Just before we engage in that 
work, we should be absent a little from 
the world, that our spirits m^ be freer 
for converse with God. — 4. If we find 
our hearts, after all very barren, and 
hardly know how to frame a prayer be- 
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fore God of oui’selves, it has been of- the general and the particular heads iti 
tentimes useful to take a book in our prayer be well distinguished, and usually 
hand, wherein are contained some spi- ,let generals be mentioned first, and par- 
ritual meditations in a petitionary form, ticulafs follow. — 2. Let things of the 
some devout reflections, or excellent same kind, for the most part, be put to- 
patterns of prayer ; and, above all, the gether in prayer. ' We should not run 
Psalms of David, some of the prop'he- irom one part to another by starts, and 
cies of Isaiah, some chapters in the sudden wilA thoughts, and then return 
Gospels, or any of the Epistles. Thus often to the same part again, ■ going 
we may lift up our hearts to God in se- backward and forward in confusion : 
ci’et, according as the_ verses or para- this bewilders the mind’ of him that 
graphs we read are suited to the case of prays, disgusts our fellow-worshippers, 
our own souls. This many Christians and injures their devotion. — 3. Let 
have experienced as a very agreeable those things, in every part of prayer, 
help, and of great advantage in their which are the proper objects of our 
secret retirement. — 5. We must not judgment, be first mentioned, and then 
think it absolutely necessaiy to insist those that influence and move our af- 
upon all the parts of prayer in every lections; not that we should follow 
address to God ; though in our stated such a manner of prayer as is more like 
and solemn prayers there are but few preaching, as some imprudently have 
of them that can be well left out. What done, speaking many divine tniths with- 
we omit at one time we may, perhaps, out the form or air of prayer. Yet it 
pursue at another with more lively at- must be granted that there is no ne- 
fection. But let us be sure to insist cessity of always confining ourselves to 
most upon those things which are this, or to any other set method, no more 
warmest in our hearts, especially in than there is of confining ourselves to a 
secret. We should let those parts of form in prayer. Sometimes the mind 
prayer have the largest share jn the is so divinely full of one particular part 
peiformance for which our spirits is of prayer, that high expressions of 
best prepared, whether it be adoration, gi'atitude, and of devoting ourselves to 
petition, confession, or thanksgiving. — God, break out first. I am persuaded, 
6. We should suit the matter of our however, that if young Christians' did 
prayers to tlie special occasion of each not give themselves up to a loose and 
particular duty, to the circumstances of, negligent habit of speaking every thing 
the time, place, and persons with and that comes uppermost, but attempted to 
for whom we pray. This will directus learn this holy skill by a recollection of 
to the choice of proper thoughts and the several parts of prayer, and pro- 
language for every part of prayer. — 7. perly disposing their thoughts, there 
We should not affect to pray long for would be great numbers in our churches 
the sake of length, or to stretch out our that would arrive at a good degree of 
matter by labour and toil of thought, be- the gift of prayer, and that to the great 
yond the furniture of our own spirit, edification of our churches, as well as of 
Sometimes a person is betrayed by an their own families.” 
afiectation of long prayers into crude. As to it may be 

rash, and unseemly expressions ; we are ‘ observed, that though prayer be the 
tempted hereby to tautologies, to say I proper work of the heart, yet in this 
the same thing over and over again, present state, in secret as well as in 
We ai’e in danger of tiring those that social pr.ayer, the language of the lips is 
join with us. We exceed the season an excellent aid in this part of wonship. 
that is allotted for us in prayer, e.spe- Expressions are useful not only to dress 
cially when others are to succeed in the our thoughts, but sometimes to form, 
same work.” and shape, and perfect the ideas and af- 

V. Of the method of firayer. “ Me- fections of our minds. They serve to 
thod,” continues Dr. "VVatts, “is ne- awaken the holy passions of the soul as 
cessary to guide our thoughts, to rpgu- well as to express them. They fix 
late our expressions, and dispose of the and engage all our powei’s in religion 
severaf parts of pra)’'er in such an or- and worship; and they serve to regulate 
der,us is most easy to be understood by as Avell as to 'increase our devotion, 
those that join with us, and most proper The directions to attain a treasure of 
to- excite and maintain our own devo- expressions are these : 1. We should la- 
tion and theirs. This,will be of use to hour after a fresh, particular, and lively 
secure us from confusion, prevent repe- sense of the greatness and grace ' of 
titioivs, and guard us against roving di- God, and of our own wants, and sins, 
gressions. The general rules of me- and mercies. The passions of the mind, 
th(Jd-in pi'aycr are these tliree: 1. Let when they are moved, do mightily help 
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li-j icngv.ei they give a natur:il elo- 
aiu-uce to those who know not any fules 
of and tlicy almost constrain the 
dumb to speak. There is a remarkable 
instance of this in ancient history. 
Vv'licn Atys, the son of Crossus-the 
king, tvlio" tvas dumb from his child- 
hood, sfiw his father ready to be slam, 
the violence of his passion broke the 
bonds wiierewith his tongue was tied', 
and he cried out to save him. Let our 
spiritual senses be always awake and 
lively, then words will follow in a great- 
er or less degi'ee. — 2._ We should ti’ea- 
sure up such expressions, especially, as 
we read in Scripture, and such as we 
have found in other books of devotion, 
or sucli as we have heard fellow Chris- 
tians make, use of, whereby our own 
hearts have been sensibly moved and 
wanned. — 3. \Ae sbouldbe always rea- 
dy to engage in holy conference,, and 
divine discourse. This will teach us to 
speak of the things of God. It should 
be our practice to recollect and talk 
over with one another the sermons we 
have heard, the books of divinity we 
have been conversant with, those parts 
of tlie word of God we have lately 
read, and especially our own expe- 
riences of divine things. Hereby we 
shall gain a large treasure of language 
Lo clothe our thoughts and affections. — 
4. We should pray for the gift of utter- 
ance, and seek the blessing of the Sjjirit 
of God upon the use of proper means 
to obtain a treasure of expressions for 
pi-ayer; for the wise man tells us, that 
“ the preparation of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from 
the Lord,” Prov. xvi. 1. The rales 
about the choice and use of firojier ex- 
firessions arc these: 1. We should 
choose tnose expressions that best suit 
■our meaning, that most exactly answer 
the ideas of our mind, and that are fitted 
to our sense and apprehension of thin.gs. 
— 2. W e should use such a way of speak- 
ing as may he most natural and easy to 
be understood, and most agi'eeable to 
those that join with us. We should 
avoid all foreign and uncommon words; 
all those expressions which are too phi- 
losophical, and those which savour too 
much of mystical divinity ; all dark me- 
taphoi’s, or expressions that are used 
only bv some particular violent party- 
men. 'We should likewise avoid length 
and obscurity in oui* sentences, and in 
the placing of our words ; and not in- 
terline our exijressioiis with too riiany 
l^arenthcses, which cloud and entangre 
tlie sense. — 3. Our language should be 
gi’ave and decent, which i.s a medium 
between magnificence and meanness; 


we should avoid all glittering language 
and affected style. An excessive fond- 
ness of elegance and finery of style in 
prayer discovers the same pride and 
vanity of mind, as an aiTectioii to many 
jewels and fine apparel in the house of 
God : it betrays us into a neglect of our 
hearts, and of experimental religion, by 
an affectation to make the nicest speech, 
and say the finest things we can, in- 
stead of sincere devotion, and praying 
in the spirit. On the other hand, we 
should avoid mean and coarse, and too 
familiaiy expressions ; such as excite 
any contemptible or ridiculous ideas ; 
such as raise any inaproper or irreverent 
thoughts in the mind, or hasp and im- 
pure images, for these much injure the 
devotion of our fellow-worshippers. — 4. 
We should seek after those w-ays of ex- 
pression that are patlietical; such as 
denote the fervency of affection, and 
carry life and spirit wiUi them ; such as 
may awaken and exercise our love, our 
hope, our holy joy, our sorrow, our 
fear, and our faith, as well as express 
the activity of tliose graces. This is the 
way to raise, assist, and maintain devo- 
tion. We should, therefore, avoid such 
a sort of style as looks more like preach 
ing, which some persons that affect long 
prayers have been guilty of to a great 
degree: they have been sjieaking to 
the people rather than speaking to God ; 
they have v/aiidercd away from God to 
speak to men ; but this is quite contrary 
to the nature of prayer, for prayer is 
our own address to God, and pouring 
out our hearts before him with warm 
and proper affections. — 5. We should 
not always confine our.sclves to one set 
form of words to exjiress any particular 
request; nor take too much pains to 
avoid an expression merely because we 
used it in prayer heretofore. We need 
not be over fond of a nice_ uniformity of 
words, nor of perpetual diversity of ex- 
pression in every prayer : it is best to 
keep the middle between these two ex- 
tremes. The imitation of those Chiis- 
tians and ministers that have the best 
gifts, will' be an excellent direction in 
this as well as. in the former cases. 

As to the voice in jirayer: in the first 
place, our words should be all pro- 
nounced distinct, and ought not to be 
made shorter by cutting off the last, syl- 
lable, nor longer by the addition of hems 
and o’s, of long breaths, aflected ^oan- 
ings, and useless sounds,’ &c. — 2. Every 
sentence should be spoken loud enough 
to be heard, yet none so loud as to at- 
fright or offend tlie ear. Some persons 
have got a habit of beginning their 
prayers, and even upon the most com- 
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mon famil)’" occasions, so loud as to 
startle the company ; others begin so 
low in a large asse'mbly, that it looks 
like secret worship, and as though they 
forbid those that are jiresent to join 
with them. Both these extremes are to 
be avoided by prudence and moderation.! 
— 3. We should observe a due medium 
Ijet'ween excessive swiftness and slow- 
ness of speech, for both are faulty in 
their kind. If we are too swift, our 
■words will be hurried on, and be I'nin- 
gled in confusion ; if we are, too slow, 
this will be tiresome to the hearers, and 
Avill make the worship appear heavy 
and dull. 

As to gesture in prayer : all inde- 
cencies should be avoided. Prostratioii 
may be sometimes used in secret prayer, 
under a deep and uncommon sense of 
sin ; but kneeling is the most frequent 
posture ; and nature seems to dictate 
and lead us to it as an expression of hu- 
mility, of a sense of our wants, a sup- 
plication for mercy, and adoration of 
and dependence on him before whom 
we kneel. 

“ Standing is a posture not unfit for 
this worship, especially in places where 
we have not conveniency for the hum- 
bler gestures: but sitting, or other dos- 
tures of rest and laziness, ought not to be 
indulged, unless persons are aged or in- 
firm, or the work of jirayer be drawn 
out so long as to make it troublesome to 
human nature to maintain itself always 
in one posture The head should be 
kept for the most jjart without motion ; 
the whole visage should be compo.sed to 
gravity and solemnity. The eye should 
be kept from roving, and some think it 
best to keep the eyes closed. The lift- 
ing uji of the hands is a very natural 
expression of our seeking help from 
God. As to other parts of the body 
there is little need of direction. In se- 
cret devotion, sighs and groans may be 
allowed; but in putdic these tilings 
should be less indulged. If we use our- 
selves to various motions, or noise made 
by the hands or feet, or any other 
parts, it will tempt others to think that 
our minds are not very intensely en- 
gaged; or, at least, it will appear so fa- 
miliar and irreverent, as we would not 
willingly be guilty of in the presence of 
our superiors here on earth.” 

yi. jls to foinns of Jirayer. We find 
this has been, a matter of controversy 
among divines and Chri.stians, whether 
such ought to- be used, or whether ex- 
tempore prayers are not to be prefer- 
red. We shall state the alignments on 
both sides. Those who are advocates 
for forms, observe, that it prevents ab- 
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surd, extravagant, or impious addre-sses 
to God, as well as the confusion of ex- 
temporaly prayer; that forms were 
used under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation; and, in jiroof thereof cite Numb, 
vi. 24, 26. Numb, x, 35, 36. On the 
other side it is answered, that it is nei- 
ther reasonable nor Sci’ijituiial to look 
for the pattern of Christian worship in 
the Mo.saic dispensation, Avhich, rvith ail 
its rites and ceremonies, is abrogated 
and done av/ay;- that, though ibrms 
may be of use to children, and such as 
are very ignorant, yet restriction to 
forms, either m public or private, does 
not seem Scriptural or lawful. If we 
look to the authority and example of 
Christ and his apostles, every thing is 
in favour of extempore prayer. The 
Lord’s prayer, it is observed, Avas not 
given to be a set form, exclusive of -ex- 
temporary prayer. See Lord’s Pray- 
er. It is farther argued, that a form, 
cramps the de.-lires ; inverts the true 
order of prayer, making our Avords to 
regulate our'desires, instead of our de- 
sires regulating our Avords ; has a ten- 
Idency to make us formal; cannot be 
suited to eveiy one’s case ; that it looks 
as if Ave Avere not in reality convinced 
of our Avants, Avhen Ave Avant a form to 
express them ; and, finally, in ansAver 
to the tAvo first ai-guments, that it is 
seldom the case tliat those avIio are 
truly sensible of their condition, and 
pray extempore, do it in an impious and 
extravagant manner; and if any Avho 
have the gift of prayer really do so, and 
nin into the extreme of enthusiasm, yet 
this is not the case Avith the generality, 
since an unprejudiced attention to those 
who pray extempore must convince us, 
that, if their prayers be not so elegantly 
composed as that of a set form, they are 
more appropriate, and delivered Avith 
more energy and feeling. 

VII. The efficacy of firayer. It has 
been olijected, that, ‘ “ if Avhat Ave re- 
quest be fit for us, Ave shqll have it 
Avithout praying; if it be not fit for us, 
we cannot obtain it by praying.” But 
it is ansAvered, that it may be agreeable 
to perfect Avisdom to grant that to our 
prayers Avhich it Avould not have been 
agreeable to the same Avisdom to have 
given us without praying for. But Avhat 
virtue, you Avill ask, is there in prayer, 
Avhich should make a fuAmur consistent 
Avith Avisdom, Avhich Avould not have 
been so Avithout iti* To this question, 
Avbich contains the Avhole difficulty at- 
tending the subject, the folloAving possi- 
bilities are offered in reply : 1. A favour 
granted to prayer, may be more apt on 
that very account to produce a good ef- 
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fcct iqion the person obliged. *It may 
hold in the divine bounty, what expe’- 
rieiice luis raised into a proverb in the 
colhition of ljuitian benefits, that what 
i.5 obtained without asking, is oftentimes 
i-eceived without gratitude. — 2. It may 
De conshtent with the wisdom of the 
Deity to withhold his favoui’s till they 
fje asked for, as an expedient to cncou- 
I’age devotion in Ids rational creation, in 
orcler thereby to keep up and circulate 
a knowledge and sense of their de- 
pendency on him. — 3. Prayer has a na- 
tural tendency to amend the petitioner 
himself; it composes the mind, hum- 
bles us under a conviction of what we 
are, and under the gracious influence of 
the Divine Spirit assimilates us into 
the divine image. Let it suffice, there- 
fore, to say, that, though we are cer- 
tain that God cannot be operated on, or 
moved as a fellow-creature may; that 
though we cannot inform him of an)'' 
thing he ,does not know, nor add any 
thing to his essential and glorious per- 
fections, b)' any services of ours; yet 
we should remember that he has ap- 
pointed this as a mean to accomplish an 
end; that he has commanded us to en- 
gage in this important duty, 1 Thess. v. 
17 ; that he has promised his Spirit' to 
assist us in it, Rom., viii. 26 ; that tlie 
Bible abounds with numerous answers 
to prayer; and that the promise still 
relates to all who pray, tliat answers 
sliall be given. Matt. vii. 7. Psal. 1. 15. 
Luke, xviii. 1. 8cc. Phil. iv'. 6, 7. James, 
V. 16. Wilkins, Henry, Wads, on 
Prayer; Townsend’s jYine Se7'7nons 07i 
Prayer ; Paley’s Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 
31 ; Maso7i’s Stude7it and Pastor, ]). 
87 ; Wollaston's Pel. of Mit. p. 122, 
124; H. Moore on Mducatmi, ch. 1. 
vol. ii. ; Barrow's Works, vol. i. ser. 6 ; 
Smh/i’s Stjstetn of Prayer; Scattiji’s 
Se7'mo77 071 Pa7nily Religion. 

PREACHER,' one who discourses 
publicly on religious subjects. See ar- 
ticles Declamation, Eloquence, 
Minister, and Sermon. 

PREACHING is the discoui’sing 
publicly on any religious subject. It is 
iiniiossible, in the compass of this work, 
to give a complete histoiy of this ar- 
ticle from the beginning down to the 
present day. This must be considered 
as a desideratum in theological learning. 
Mr. Robinson, in his second volume of 
Claude’s- Essay, has prefixed a brief 
dissertation on this subject, an abridg- 
ment of which we sliall here ' insert, 
with a few occasional alterations. 

Fi-om the sacred records w.e learn, 
that, when men began to associate for 
the purpose of worshipping the Deity, 
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Enoch prophesied, Jude, 14, 15. 'VV'e 
have a very short accou'nt of this pro- 
phet" and his doctrine; enough, how- 
ever, to convince us that he taught the 
principal truths of natural and revealed 
religion. Conviction of sin was in liis 
doctrine, and communion with God was 
exemplified in his conduct, Gen. V. 24. 
Heb. xi. 5, 6. From the days of Enoch 
to the tjme of Moses, each patriarch 
worshipped God with his family ; pro- 
bably several assembled at new moons, 
and alternately instructed the whole 
comp.any. — ^Noah, it is said, was a 
preacher of righteousness, 2 'Pet. ii. 5. 
1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. Abraham commanded 
his household after him to keep the 
way of the Lord, and to do justice and 
judgment, Gen. xviii. 19; and .lacob, 
when his house lapsed to idolatry, re- 
monstrated against it, and exhorted them 
and all that were with him to put away 
strange gods, and to go up with him to 
Bethel, Gen. x. Gen. xxv. 2, 3. Mel- 
chisedek, also we may consider as the 
fatlier, the prince- and the priest of his 
people, publishing the glad tidings of 
peace and salvation, Gen. xviii. Heb. vii. 

Moses was a most eminent pi’ophet 
and preacher, raised up by the authority, 
of God, and by whom, it is said, catne 
the law,‘io\m,\. 17. This great man had 
much, at heart the promulgation of his 
doctrine ; he directed it to be inscribed 
on pillars, to be transcribed in books, 
and to be taught both in public and pri- 
vate b)'pvord of mouth, Deut. xxviii. 8. 
Deut. vi. 9. Deut. xxxi. 19. Deut. xvii. 
18. Numb. V. 23. Deut. iv. 9. Himself 
set the example of each ; and how he 
and Aaron sermonized, we m^ see b)- 
several parts of his writings. The first 
discourse was heard with profound re- 
verence and attention; the last was 
both uttered and received in raptures. 
Ex. iv. 31. Deut. xxxiii. 7, 8. Public 
preaching does not appear under this 
oeconomy to have been attached to the 
priesthood: priests were not officially 
preachers; and v/e have innumerable, 
instances of discourses delivered in reli- 
gious assemblies by men of other tribes 
besides that of Levi, Ps. Ixviii. 11. 
Joshua -was an Ephraimite; but being 
full of thd spirit of, wisdom, he gathered 
the tribes to Shechem, and harangued 
the people of God, Deut. xxxiv. 9. 
Joshua, xxxiv. Solomon "was a prince 
of the house of Judah, Amos a herdsman 
of Tekoa; yet both were preachers, 
mid one at least was a prophet, 1 Kings, 
ii. Amos, vii.' 14, 15. When the igno- 
rant notions of Pagans, the vices of their 
practice, and the idolatry of their pre- 
tended worship, ■\vere in some sad pe- 
3 O 
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riods incorjioratcd into the Jcwislv reli- 
gion by the princes of that nation, tlie 
prophets and all the s'eers . protested 
against this apostacy, and tlicy were 
persecuted for / so doing. Shemaiah 
preached to Rehcboani, the princes, 
and all the people, at Jerusalem, 2 
Chron. xii. 5. Azariah and Hanani 
preached to Asa and his army, 2 Chron. 
XV. 1, &c. xvi. 7. Micaiah to Ahab. 
Some of them opened schools, or houses 
of instruction, and. there to their disci- 
ples they taught the pure religion of 
Moses. At Naioth, in the suburbs of 
Ramah, there was one, where Samuel 
dwelt; there was another, at Jericho, 
and a third at Bethel, to which Elijah 
and Elisha often resorted. Thither the 
people went on Sabbath days and at 
new moons, and received public le.ssons 
of ]jicty and morality, 1 Sam. xix. IS. 
2^ Kings, ii. S, S. 2 Kings, iv. 2, 3. 
Through all this period there was adis- 
-mal confusion of the useful ordinance of 
public jii’caching. Sometimes they had 
no open visioiij and the word of the 
Lord was precious or scarce ; the peo- 
jile heard it only now and then. At 
other times they were left without 
a teaching priest, and without law. And, 
at other seasons again, itinerants, both 
princes, priests, and Levites, were sent 
through all the country to carry the 
liook of the law, and to teach in the 
cities. In a word, preaching nourished 
when pure religion grow; and wlien 
the last decayed, the first was su])- 
pressed. Moses had not appropriated 
preaching to any order of men: per- 
sons, places, times, and manners, were 
all left open and disci'ctional. Many of 
tlie discourses wei-e preached in camps 
and courts, in streets, schools, cities, 
and villages, sometimes with great com- 
posure and coolness, at other times with 
vehement action and rapturous energy ; 
.sometimes in a plain blunt style, at other 
times in all the maj-piificent immj) of 
Eastern allegory. On some occasions, 
the preachers appeared in public with 
visible signs, with implements of war, 
ynkes of slavery, or something adapted 
to their subject. They gave lectures on 
these, held them up to view, girded 
them on, broke them in jiieces, rent 
tlieir garments, rolled in the du.st, and 
endeavoured, by all the methods they 
could devise agreeably to the customs I 
of thejr country, to impress the minds 
of their anditors with the nature and 
importance of their doctrines. 'I’hcse 
men v?_ere highly esteemed by the pious 
part of the I'.ation ; and piances thought 
proper to keep seers and’ others, who 
were scribes, who read and expounded ! 


the law,f2 Chron. xxxiv. 29, 30. xxxv. 
15. IJence false prophets, bad men 
who found it worth while to affect to be 
good, crowded the courts of princes. 
Jezebel, an idolatress, had four hundred 
prophets ot Baal ; and Ahab, a pretend- 
ed worshipper of Jehovah, had as- many 
pretended proi)hets of his own profes- 
sion, 2 Chron. xviii. 5. 

When the Jews were carried captive 
into Babylon, the projfiiets who were 
with them inculcated the principles of 
religion, and endeavoured to possess 
their minds with an aversion to idolatry; 
and to the success of preaching we may 
attribute the re-conversion of the Jews 
to the belief and worship oi’ one God ; a 
conversion that remains to this day. 
The Jews have since fallen into homd 
crimes ; but' they have never since this 
period lajjscd into idolatry, Hosea, 2d 
and 3d chap. Ezekiel, 2d, 3d, and 34th 
chap There were not wanting, how- 
ever, multitudes of false prophets among 
them, whose characters are strikingly 
delineated by the tnie prophets, and 
which the reader may see in the 13th 
chapter of Ezekiel, 56th Isaiah, 23d 
Jeremialn _ When the seventy years of 
the captivity were expired, the good 
prophets and preachers, Zerubbabel, 
Joshua, Haggai, and others, having con- 
fidence in the wonl of God, and aspiring 
ajter their natural, civil, and religious 
rights, endeavoured by all means to ex- 
tricate themselves and their country- 
men from that mortifying state into 
which the crimes of theih ancestors had 
brought them. They wept, fasted, 
prayed, preached, pro*phcsied, and at 
length prevailed. The chief instru- 
ments were Nehemiah and Ezra: the 
first was governor, and reformed their 
civil state ;. the last was a scribe of the 
law of the God of heaven, and address- 
ed himself to ecclesiastical matters, in 
which he rendered the noblest service 
to his'eountry, and to all i>osterity’. He 
collected and collated manuscripts of 
the sacred writings, and arranged and 
published the holy canon in its ijresent 
form. To this he added a second work 
as necessary as the former: he revived 
and new-modelled public preaching, 
and exemnlified his plan in his own 
person. The Jews had almost lost in 
the seventy years’ captivity their origi- 
nal language : that was now become 
dead ; and they spoke a jargon made up 
of their own language- and that of the 
Chaldeans and other nations with whom 
they had been confounded. Formerly 
preachers had only explained subjects ; 
now they were obliged to explain words; 
words which, in the sacred code, were 
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-.'cve now opened, not for cere- 
01'. li..! '.’iji-.'iiiip, us sucrificinj, for tliis 
■•••u- c 'iilinerl to the temple ; hut for rno- 
. 1! rhedience, us pruyiiif:;, preaching-, 
r.M'hng- the law,' divine worship, and su- 
ci.u duties. These house.s were called 
sviiagogae-s; the people repaired thither 
ihonilng and evening for prayer; anci 
on su'jnaths and festivals the law was 
•. ead and exijounded to them. We have 
a short but beautiful description of the 
manner of Ezra’s first preaching, Nc- 
hemiah, viii. Upwards _ot fifty thou- 
sand people assembled in a street, or 
lai-ge scpiare, near the Water-gate. It 
^va's eai-lv in the morning of a sabbath 
day. A'pulpitof wood, in the fashion 
(i 'a small lower, was placed -there on 
]nirpose for the preacher; and this tur- 
ret was supported by a scaffold, or tem- 
])orary gallery, where, in a wing on the 
i-ight hand of the pulpit, sat six of the 
p.rincipal jn-eachers ; and in another, on 
ilie left, seven. Thirteen other princi- 
p-il teachers, and many Levite.s, were 
present also on scafibkls erected for the 
purpose, alternately to officiate. When 
Ezra ascended the pulpit, he produced 
a>id opened the book of the law, and the 
•vh.ole congregation instantly rose up 
froi-n their seats, and stood.^ Then he 
r liered up prayer and praise to God, 
the people bowing their heads, and wor- 
siiipping tlic Lord with their faces to the 
ground; and, at the close of the pray 
ei‘, with uplifted hands, they solcmn- 
!v pronounced, Amen, Amen. Then, 
sill standing, Ezra, assisted at times by 
the Levites, read the law distinctly, 
giive the sense, and caused them to un- 
derstand the reading. The sermons de- 
livci-ed so affected the hearers, that they 
wept exces.sively ; and about noon the 
t arrow becsime so exuberant and im- 
mcsisurable, that it was thought neces- 
sary by the governor, the preacher, and 
the" Levites, to restrain it. Go your 
way, said they ; eat the fat, drink the 
sweet, send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared. The wise and be- 
nevolent sentiments of these nobie souls 
’,\-ere imbibed by the whole congrega- 
tion, and fifty thousand troubled hearts 
-.vei-e calmed in a moment. Home they 
returned, to eat, to drink, to send poL 
tions and to make mirth, because they 
liad understood the words that were de- 
clared unto tliem. Plato was- alive at 
this time, teaching dull philosophy to 
cold' academics; but what was lie, and 
what was Xenophon or Demosthenes, 
or any of the Pagan orators, in compa- 
rison v/itli these men ? From this period 
to that of the appearance of Jesns Christ, 


ll public p;-carhing was universal : syna- 
I gogucs were multiplied, vast numbers 
I attended, and elders and rulers were 
j appointed for the purpo-,e of order and 
i instniction. 

Tile most celebrated preacher that 
arose before the appearance of Jesus 
Christ was John the Baptist, pie was 
commissioned from lieaven to be the 
harbinger of the Messiah. He took 
Elijah 'for his model; and as the times 
were very much like those in which 
tiiat pi-ophct lived, he chose a doctrine 
and a method very much, resembling 
those of that venerable man. _ His sub- 
jects were few, plain, and important. 
His style was vehement, images bold, 
his deportment solemn, his actions ea- 
ger, and his morals strict; hut this 
bright morning-star gave way to the 
iilustrions Sun of Righteousness, tvlio 
now arose on a benighted world. Jesus 
Christ certainly was the ])rince of 
preachers. Who can but admire the 
.simplicity and majesty of his style, the 
beauty of his images, the alternate soft- 
ness and severity of his address, the 
choice of his subjects, the gracefulness 
of his deportment, and the indefatiga- 
bleness of his zeal? Let the reader 
charm and solace himself in the study 
and crntemplatiou of the character, ex- 
cellency, and dignity of this best of 
preachers, as he will find them delinea- 
ted by the evangelists. 

The apostles exactly copied their di- 
vine Master, They formed multitude.s 
of religious societies, and were abun- 
dantly successful in, their labours. They 
confined their attention to religion, ancl 
left the school to dispute, and politicians 
to intrigue. The doctrines tney preach- 
ed, they supported entirely by evidence; 
and neither had nor required such as- 
sistance as liuman laws or worldly po- 
licy, the eloquence of the schools or the 
terror of arms, the charm of money or 
the tricks of tradesmen, could afford 
them. 

The apostles being dead, every thing 
came to pass as they had foretold. The 
whole Christian system underwent a 
miserable change; preaching 'shared 
the fate of other institutions, and thi,s 
glory of the pi-imitive church was now 
generally rlegeneratecl. Those writers 
Avhom we call the Fathers, however, 
held up to view by some a,s models of 
imitation, do not deserve that indiscri- 
minate praise ascribed to them. _ Chris- 
tianity, it is true, ;s found in their 
writings; but how sadly incorporated 
with Pagan philosophy and Jewish al- 
legory ! It must, indeed, be allowed, 
that, in general, the simplicity of Chris 
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t'lanky \v(is maintaineclj though under 
gi’adual decay, during the three first 
centuries. The next five centuries pi-o- 
duced many pious and excellent preach- 
ers both in the Latin and Greek 
churches, though the doctrine conti- 
nued to degenerate. The Greek pul- 
pit was adorned with some eloquent 
orators. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, John 
Chrysostom, preacher at Antioch, and 
afterwards patriarch (as he was called) 
of Constantinople, and Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who all flourished in the fourth 
century, seem to have led the fashion of 
preaching in the Greek church : Jerom 
and Augustin did the same in the Latin 
church. For some time, preaching was 
common to bishops, elders, deacons," 
and private brethren in the primitive 
church : in process, it was restrained to 
tlie bishop, and to such as he should aj)- 
point. They called the appointment 
ordination ; and at last attached I know 
not what ideas, of mystery and influence 
to the word, and of dominion to the bi- 
shop who pronounced it. When a bi- 
shop or preacher travelled, he claimed 
no authority to exercise the duties of 
his function, unless he were invited by 
the churches where he attended public 
worship. Tlie first preachers differed 
much in pulpit action ; the greatc? part 
u.sed very moderate and sober ge.sture. 
They delivered their sermons all ex- 
tempore, while there were notaries who 
took down what they said. Sermons in 
those days were all in the vulgiir tongue. 
The Greeks jireached in Greek, the 
Latins in Latin. They did not preach 
by the clock (so to sjieak,) but were 
short or long as they saw occasion, 
though an hour was about the usual 
time. Sermons were generally both 
preached and heard standing ; but some- 
times both speaker and auditors sat, 
i^pecially the aged and the infirm. The 
fathers were fond of allegory ; for Ori- 
gen, that everlasting allcgorizer, had 
set them the examjjle. Before pi’each- 
ing, the preacher usually went into a 
\’estry to pray, and afterwards to speak 
to such as came to salute him. He 
pra)-ed with his eyes shut in the pulpit, 
a'lie first word the preacher uttei’ed to 
the people, when he ascended the pul- 
pit, was “Peace be with you,” or “ihe 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all to which the 
assembly at first added, “Amen:” and,. 
In after times, they answered, “And 
with tliy spirit.” Degenerate, however, 
as these days were in comparison with 
those of the apostles, yet they were gold- 
en ages in comparison with the times 
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that followed, when metaphysical rea- 
sonings, mystical divinity, yea, Aristo- 
telian categories, and reading the lives 
of saints, were substituted in the place 
of sermons. The pulpit became a stage, 
where .ludicrous priests obtained the 
vulgar laugh by the lowest kind of v/it, 
especially at the festivals of Christmas 
and Easter. '' ^ 

But the glorious reformation was the 
offspring of preaching, by which man- 
kind were informed : there was a stan- 
dard, and_ the religion of the times, was 
put to trial by it. The avidity of the 
common people to read Scripture, and 
to hear it expounded, was wonderful ; 
and the Papists were so fully convinced 
of the benefit of frequent public instruc- 
tion, that they who were justly called 
unpreaching prelates^ and whose pul- 

E its, to use an expression of Latimer, had 
cen hells without clappers for many a 
long year, were obliged for shame to 
set up regular preaching again. 

The church of Rome has pi-oduced 
some great preachers since the refor- 
mation, but not equal to the reformed 
preachers ; and a question naturally 
arises here, which it would be unpar- 
donable to pass over in silence, conceni- 
ing the singular effect of the preaching 
of the reformed, which was general, 
national, universal reformation. 

In the darkest times of popery there 
had arisen now and then some famous 
popular preachers, who had zealously 
inveighed against the vices of their 
times, and whose sermons had produced 
sudden and amazing effects on their au- 
ditors, but all these ejects had died 
away with the preachers who produced 
them, and all things had gone back into 
the old state. Law, learning, commerce, 
speiety at large, had not been improved. 
— Here a new scene opens ; preachers 
arise less populat, perhaps less indefa- 
tigable and exemplary; their sermons 
produce less striking immediate effects ; 
and yet their auditors go away, and 
agree’ by whole nations to reform. 

Jerome Savonarola, Jerome Narni, 
Capistran, Connecte, and many others, 
had produced by their sermon.s, great 
immediate effects. When Connecte 
preached, the ladies lowered their head- 
dresses, and committed quilled caps by 
hundreds to the flames. When Narni 
taught the populace in Lent, from the 
pulpits of Rome, half the city went from 
his sermons, crying along ' the streets. 
Lord have mercy upon us; Christ have 
mercy upon us; so that in only one pas- 
sion week, two thousand crowns worth 
of ropes were sold fo make scourges 
with ; and when he preached before the 
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pcpe to cardinals and bishops, and paint- I 
Ld tr.':: crime of non-residence in its own 
colours, L'j fri;^ditened thirty or ^ forty 
bislnjiis who heard him, instantly home 
to ciicir dioceses. In the ptdpit of the 
Unix c-rsity of Salamanca he induced eit;ht 
hundred students to fjuit all worldly 
prospects of honour, riches, and pica- j 
aures, and to become penitents in di- 
vers monasteries. Some ot this class 
were martyrs too. We know the late 
of Savonarola, and more inig\it be add- 
ed: but all lamented the momentary 
duration of the effects produced by their 
labours. Narni himself was so disgusted 
with his office, that he renounced preach- 
ing, and shut himself up in his cell to 
mourn over his irreclaimalile contempo- 
raries; for bishops went back to court, 
and rope-makers lay idle again. 

Our reformers taught all the good 
doctrines which had been taught by 
tliese men, and they added two or three 
more, by which they laid the axe to the 
root of apostaejs and produced general 
information. Instead of appealing to 
jiopes, and canons, and founders, and 
fathers, they only quoted them, and re- 
ferred their auditors to the Holy Scrip- 
tures for law. Pope Leo X. did not 
know this ’.vhen he told Prierio, who 
complained of Luther’s heresy. Friar 
Martin had a fine genius! They also 
taught the peo]5le vdiat little they knew 
of Christian' liberty; and so led thern 
into a belief that they might follow their 
own ideas in religion, without the con- 
sent of a confessor, a diocesan, a pope, 
or a council. They v/ent farther,' and 
laid the stress of all religion on justify- 
ing fait/n This obliged the peojvle to 
get acquainted with Christ, the object 
of their faith ; and thus they were led 
into the knowledge of a character alto- 
gether difi'erent from what they saw in 
their old guides; a character which it 
IS impossible to know, and not to admire 
and imitate. The old papal popular 
sermons had gone off like a charge of j 
gun]30wder, producing only a fright, a j 
Inistle, and a black face ; but those of 
the neive learninge, as the monks called 
them, were small hearty seeds, which, 
being sown in the honest hearts of the 
multitude, and watered with the dew of 
heaven, softly vegetated, and imper- 
ceptibly unfolded blossoms and fruits of 
inestimable value. 

These eminent servants of Christ 0 X 7 
celled in various talents, hoth in the 
pulpit and in private. Knox came down 
like a thunder-.storm ; Calvin resembled 
a whole day’s set rain ; Beza was a 
shower of the softest dew. Old Lati- 
mer, in a coarse frieze gown, trudged 


afoot, his Testament hanging at one end 
of his leathern girdle, and his spectacles 
at the other, and without ceremony in- 
stmeted the people in rustic style from 
a hollow tree ; while the ciairtly Ridley 
in satin and fur taught the same princi- 
ples in the cathedral of the metropolis. 
Cranmer, though a timorous man, ven- 
tured to give king Henry the Eighth a 
New Testament, with the label. Whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will 
judge; while Knox, who said, there was 
nothing in the jileasant face oj a lady to 
affray him, assured the queen of Scots, 
that, “ If there were any spark of the 
Spirit of God, yea, of honesty- and wis 
dom in her, she would not be offended 
with his affirming in his sermons, that 
the diversions of her court were dia- 
bolical crimes, — evidences of impiety 
or insanity.” These men were not all 
accomplished scholars ; but they all 
gave proof enough that they were 
honest, hearty, and disinterested in the 
cause of religion. 

All Europe produced great and ex- 
cellent preachers, and some of the more 
studious and sedate reduced their art 
of ])ublic preaching to a system, and 
taught rules of a good sermon. Bishop 
"Wilkins enumerated, in 1646, upwm’cls 
of sixty whojiad written on the subject. 
Several of these are valuable treatises, 
full of edifying instructions ; but all are 
on a scale too large, and, by affecting to 
treat of the whole office of a minister, 
leave that capital branch, public preach- 
ing, unfinished and vague. 

One of the most important articles of 
pulpit science, that which gives life aiul 
energy to all the re.st, and without which 
all the rest are nothing but a vain pa- 
rade, either neglected or exploded in 
all these treatises. It is essential to the 
ministration of the divine word by pVib- 
lic preaching, that preachers be allowed 
to form principles of their own, and 
that their sermons contain their real 
sentiments, the fruits of their own in- 
tense thought and meditation. Preach- 
ing cannot be in a good state in those 
communities, where the shameful traf- 
fic of buying and selling mapuscript ser- 
mons is carried on. Moreover, all the 
animating encouragements that arise 
from a free unbiassed choic '6 of the peo- 
ple, and from their uncontaminated, dis- 
interested applause, should be left open 
to stimulate a generous youth to excel. 
Command. a man t'o utter what he has 
no inclination to projiagate, and wliat he 
does not even believe ; threaten him, at 
the same time, with all the miseries of 
life; if he dare lo follow his own ideas, 
and to promulgate his own sentiments. 
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and you pass a sentence of death on all 
lie says. He does declaim ; but all is 
languid and cold, and he lays his system 
out as an undertaker does the dead. • 

Since the reformers, ive have had 
multitudes who have entered into their 
views with disinterestedness and suc- 
cess ; and, in the [iresent times, both in 
the church and among dissenters, names 
could be mentioned which would do 
honour to any nation ; for though there 
are too many who do not fill up that 
important station with proportionate 
piety and talents, yet we have men who 
are conspicuous for them extent of 
knowledge, depth of experience, ori- 
ginality of thought, fervency of zeal, 
consistency of deportment, and great 
usefulness in the Christian church'. 
May their numbers still be inci-eased, 
and their exertions in the cause of truth 
lie eminently crowndd with the divine 
blessing ! See Robinaon's Claude, vol. ii. 
]ireface ; ‘and books recommended un- 
der article Minister. 

PREAipAMlTS, a denomination 
given to the inhabitants of the earth, 
conceived by some people to have lived 
iiefore Adam. 

Isaac de la Pcreyra, in 1655, publish- 
ed a book to evince" the reality ot Pread- 
amitcs, by which he gained a considera- 
ble number of proselytes to the opinion : 
but the answer of Demarets, professor 
of theology at Groningen, published the 
year foirowing, put a stop to its pro- 
gress, though Pereyra made a reply. 

Plis system was this. '1 he Jews he 
calls yJdaviires, and supposes them to 
nave issued from Adam ; and gives the 
title Preadamites to the Gentiles, whom 
he supposes to have been a long time 
before Adam. But this being express- 
ly contrary to the first words of Gene- 
sis, Pereyra had recourse to the fabu- 
lous antiquities of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, and to some idle rabbins, 
who imagined there had been another 
world before that described by Moses. 
He was apprehended by the inquisition 
in Flanders, and very roughly used, 
though in the service of the dauphin. 
But iie appealed from their sentence to 
Rome, whither he went in the time of 
Alexander VII., and where he printed 
a reti’action of his book of Preadani- 
ites. 

The arguments against the Preadam- 
ites are these. The sacred history of 
Moses assures us that Adam and Eve 
were the first persons that were created 
on the e'arth, Gen. i. 26. Gen. ii. 7. Our 
Saviour confirmed this when he said, 
“From the beginning' of the creation 
God made them, male and female,” 


Mark, ‘x._ 6. ^ It is undeniable that he 
speaks this of Adam and Eve, because 
in the next verse he uses the same woi-ds 
as those in Gen. ii. 24. “Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife.” It is also clear 
from Gen. in. 20, where' it is said, that 
“Adam called his wife’s name Eve, be- 
cause she was the mother of all Ihnni^f 
that is, she was the source and root of 
all men and v/omen in the world ; which 
plainly intimates that there was no otlier 
woman that was such a mother. Fi- 
nally, Adam is expressly called twice, 
by "the apostle Paul, the jUrst man, 
1 Cor. XV. 45, 47. ' 

PRECEPT, a rule given by a supe- 
rior; a direction or command. The 
/irece/its of religion, says Saui’in, are as 
essential as the doctrines; and religion 
will as certainly sink, if the morality be 
subverted, as it the theology be under- 
mined. The doctrines are only pro- 
posed 'to us as the ground of our duty. 
See Doctrine. 

PREDESTINARIANS, those who 
believe in predestination. See Pre- 
destination. 

PREDESTINATION is the decree 
of God, w’hereby he hath for his own 
glory fore-ordained whatever comes to 
pass. The verb predestinate is of Latin 
oi'iginal {Jirtedestbio,) and signifies in 
that tongue to deliberate betore-hand 
with one’s self how one shall act, and, 
jn consequence of such deliberation, to 
constitute, fore-ordain, and predeter- 
mine, where, when, how, and by whom 
any thing shall be done, and to what end 
it shall be done. So the Greek word 
ffpoop.^w, which exactly answers to the 
English word predestinate, and is I’en- 
j dered by it,’ signifies to resplve before- 
hand with one’s self what shall be done, 
and before the thing resolved on is ac- 
tually efi’ected ; to appoint it to some 
certain use, and direct it to some deter- 
minate end. This doctrine has been the 
occasion of cons'iderable disputes and 
controversies among divines. On the 
one side it has been observed, that it is 
impossible to reconcile it with our ideas 
of the justice and goodness of God, that 
it makes God to be the author of sin, 
destroys moral distinction, and renders 
all our efforts useless. Predestinarians 
deny these consequences, and endea- 
vour to proi’e this doctrine from the 
consideration of the perfections of the 
divine nature, and from Scripture testi- 
mony. If his knowledge, say they, be 
infinite and unchangeable, he must have 
known every.thing from .eternity. If we 
allow the attribute of jirescience, the 
idea of a decree must certainly be be- 
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lievcd also, for lio\v can an action that 
is re.'-ilv tr come to pass be foreseen, if 
!L be not determined.-' God knew every 
from the beginning’, but this he 
c/jld not have known it he had not so 
dot Ji-.iiiued it. If, also, God be infinitely 
v/ise, it cannot be conceived that he 
v/oukl leave thing's at random, and have 
no pl-an. He is a God of order, and tliis 
c-rdi-r he observes as strictly in the mo- 
ral as in the natuhal world, however 
confused things may appear to us. To 
concei ve otherwise of God, is to degrade 
liim, and is an insult to his perfections. 
If he, then, be wise and unchangeable, 
no new idea or purpose can arise in his 
mind; no alteration of his plan can take 
place, upon condition of his^ creatures 
acting in this or that way. To say that 
this doctrine makes hirii the author of 
sin, is not justifiable. ’^'I'^e-all allow om- 
nipotence to be an attribute of Deity, 
.an‘d tliat by this attribute he could liave 
prevented sin from entering into the 
tvorld, had be chosen' it; yet we sec he 
did not. Now he is no more the au- 
tlior of sin in one case titan the other. 
May we not ask. Why does he suffer 
those ineaualitie.s of Providence i* Why 
permit wnole nations to lie in idolatry 
for ages:' Why leave, men to the most 
cruel barbarities ? Wjiy punish the sins 
of the fathers in the children? In a 
word. Why permit the world at large 
to be subject to pains, crosses, losses, 
etdls of every kind, and that for so many 
thousands of vears? And, yet, will any 
dare call the Deity unjust? The fact is, 
our finite minds know but little of the 
nature of divine justice, oi- any other of 
hir attributes. But, supposing there are 
difficulties in this suliject (and what 
subject is without it?) the Scripture 
abounds with passages which at once 
prove tlie doctrine, Matt. xxv. 34. Rom. 
viii. 29, 30. Eph. i. 3, 6, 11. 2 Tim. i. 9. 
2 The.ss. ii. 13. 1 Pet. i. 1, 2. John vi. 
37. John xvii. 2 to 24. Rev. xiii. 8. Rev. 
xvii. 8. Dan. iv. 35. 1 Thess. v. 19. 
Matt. xi. 26. Exod. iv. 21. Prov. xvi. 4. 
Acts xiii. 48. The moral uses of this 
doctrine are these. 1. It hides pride from 
man. — 2. Excludes the idea of chance. 
— 3. Exalts the grace of God. — 4. Ren- 
ders salvation certain. — 5. Affords be- 
lievers great consolatiop. See Decrees 
OF God; Necessity; AT/n^-, fo/ila- 
dy, Coojier, and Tucker, on Predeeti- 
nation; Burnet on 17 Art.;. Whitby and 
Gill on the Pwe Points; Wesley’s 
Precl. coiiaidcred ; Hill’s l^otpca Wes- 
leiensis; Jidwards on the Will; Polhill 
on the Decrees; Bdiuards’s Veidtas 
Pedux; Saurin’s Sermons, vol. v. ser. 
13 ; Dr. Williams's Sermon on Pred. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS 
CHRIST, is his existence before he 
was born of the Virgin Mary. That he 
really did exist before, is plain from 
.Tolm iii. 13. John vi. 50, 6cc. John xvii, 
John viii. 58. 1 John i. 4 but there are 
various opinions respecting this exist- 
ence. Some acknowledge, that in Je- 
sus Christ tliere is a divine nature, a ra- 
tional soul, and a human body. His 
body, they think, was formed in the 
Virgin’s womlj ; his human soul, they 
supposc, was the fir^t and most excel- 
lent of all the works of God ; was 
brought into existence before tlie crea- 
tion. of the world, and subsisted in hap- 
py union in heaven with the second per- 
son in the Godhead, till his incarnation. 
These divines differ from those called 
Arlans, for the latter ascribe to Christ 
only a created deity, whereas the former 
hold his true and pi-oper divinity : they 
diffei- from the Socinians, who believe 
no exi.stence of Christ before his incar- 
nation : they differ from the Saljellians, 
who only own a trinity of names : they 
differ, also, from the general!)' received 
opinion, which is, that the human soul 
began to exi.st in his mother’s womb, in 
exact conformity to that likeness unto 
his iirethren, of which St. Paul speaks, 
Hcb. ii. 17. Tlie u’riters in fpour of 
the pre-existence of Jesus Clirist’s hu- 
man soul recommend their thesis by 
these arguments. 

1. Chris^t is represented as his Father’s 
messenger, or angel, beinjg distinct from 
his Father, sent by his Father long be- 
fore bis incarnation, to perform actions 
which seem to be too low for the dignity 
of pure Godhead. The appe'ai'ances of 
Christ to the patriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man 
really distinct from God ; yet such a 
one, in whom God, or Jehovah, had a 
peculiar indwelling, or with whom the 
divine nature had a personal union. 

2. Christ, when he came into the 
world, is .said, in several passages^ ot 
ScripUu'e, to have divested himself of 
some glory which he had before his in- 
caiT.:ition. Now if there had existed 
before this time nothing but his divine 
nature, this divine nature could not pro- 
perly divest itself of any glory. I have 
glorified, thee on earth; I have finished 
the -woiik thou gavest me to do. And 
none, 0 Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which 1 
had with thee before the world was . — 
Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that thoufii he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his fioverty might be rich, 
John xvii. 4, 5. 2 Cor. viii. 9. If cannot 
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6e said of God that he became poor: he 
la infinitely self-sufficient ; he is neces- 
sarily and eternally rich in perfections 
and glories. Nor can it be said of Christ 
as man, that he was rich, if he ivere 
never in a richer state before, than 
while lie-was on earth. 

It seems needful that the soul of Christ 
should pre-exist, that it might have an 
opportunity to give its previous actual 
consent to the great and painful under- 
taking of atonement for our sins. It was 
the human soul of Christ that endured 
the weakness and pain of his infant 
state, all the labours and fatigues of life, 
the reproaches of men, and the suffer- 
ings of death. The divine nature is in- 
capable of suffering. The covenant of 
redemption between the Father and 
the Son is tlierefore represented as be- 
ing made before the foundation of the 
world. To suppose that simple deity 'or 
the divine essence, which is the same in 
all the three personalities, should make 
a covenant with itself, is inconsistent. 

Christ is the angel to whom God was 
in a peculiar manner united, and who in 
this union made all the divine appear- 
ances related in the Old Testament. 

God is often represented in'Seripture 
as appearing in a visible manner, and 
assuming a human form. See Gen. iii. 
8. xvii. 1. xxviii. 12. xxxii. 24. Exod. ii. 
2, and a variety of other passages. 

The Lord Jehovah, when he came 
down to visit men, carried some ensign 
of divine majesty : he was surrounded 
witli some splendid appearance. . Such 
a light often appeared at the door of the 
tabernacle, and fixed its abode on the 
ark, between the cherubims. It was by 
the Jcw,s called the Shekinah, i. e. the 
habitation of God. Flence he is de- 
scribed as dwelling in light and clothed 
with light an with a garment. In the 
midst of this brightness there seems to 
have been sometimes a human shape 
and figure. It was' probably of this hea- 
venly light that Christ divested himself 
when he was made flesh. With this he 
Avas covered at his transfiguration in 
the Mount, Avhen his garments were 
white as the light ; and at his ascension 
pnto heaven, Avhen a bright cloud receiv- 
ed, or invested liim : and when he ap- 
peared to John. Rev. i. 13. and it was 
with this he ]n-ayed his Father would 
glorify him. 

Sometimes the great and blessed God 
appeared in the form of a man or angel. 
It is evident that the true God resided 
in this man or augel ; because on ac- 
count of this union to proper deity, the 
angel calls himself God, tlie Lord God. 
He assumes the most exalted names 


and characters of Godhead. And the 
spectators, and sacred historians, it is 
evident, considered him as true and 
proper God : they paid him the highest 
worship and obedionce. He is properly 
s^led the angel- of God’s presence — 
Ihe (messenger oi^ ajigel of the cove- 
nant, Isa. Ixxii. 1. Mai. iii. 1. 

The same angel of the Lord was the 
particular God and King of ^ the Israel- 
ites. It was he Avho made a covenant 
Avith the patriarchs, Avho appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, Avho re- 
deemed the Israelites from Egypt, who 
conducted them through the Avilderness, 
Avho gaA'e the law at Sinai, and ti:ans- 
acted the affairs of the ancient churclr. 

The angels Avho have appeared since 
our blessed Saviour became incarnate, 
have never assumed the names, titles, 
characters, or Avorship, belonging to 
God. Hence we may infer that the an- 
gel Ayho, nnder the Old Testament 
assumed divine titles, and acccjited 
religious Avorship, Avas that peculiar 
angel of God’s presence, in Avhom 
God I’esided, or who Avas united to 
the Gbdhead in a peculiar manner ; 
even the pre-existent soul of Christ, 
Avho afterwards took flesh and blood 
upon him, and was called Jesus Christ 
on earth. 

Christ represents himself as one Avith 
the Father: land the Father are one, 
John,i X. 50._ xiv. 10, 11. There is, Ave 
may hence infer, such a peculiar union 
between God and the man Christ Jesus, 
both in his pre-existent and incarnate 
state, that he may be properly called 
God-man in one complex person. 

Among those expressions of Scriptnre 
Avhich ' discover tlie pre-existence of 
Christ, there are several from Avhich we 
rnay derive a certain proof of his diid- 
nity. Such are those places in the Old 
Testament, where the angel Avho ap- 
peared to the ancients is called God, the 
Almighty God, Jehovah, the Lord of 
Hosts, lam that I am, fkc. 

Dr. Wa(ts supposes, that the docri-ine 
of the pre-existence of the soul of Christ 
explains dark and difficult scriptures, 
and discovers many beauties and pro- 
jjrieties of expression in the Avord of 
God, Avhich on any other plan lie unob- 
•seryed: For instaneg, in Col. i. 15, fkc. 
Chri.st is described as the image of the 
invisible God, tlie first-born of every 
creatui’e. His being the image of the in- 
visible God cannot refer merely to his 
divine nature; for that is as' invisible in 
the Son as ip the Father : therefore it 
seems to refer to his pre-existent soul 
_in union Avjth the Godhead. .-Again: 

I Avhen man is said to be created in the 
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image cf God, Gen. 1 . 2. it may irefer to A^e-u-house, was erected in Lincoln- 
liie Pjod-niaii, to Clirist in his pre-ex- shire, by Peter de Saulia, and dedicated 
intent ,tate. God says, Let us make to St. Martial. - In tlie reign of Edward 
man in our image, after our likeness. 1. this order had twenty-seven raonaste- 
I'lie V, or;l is redoubled, perhaps to inti- ries in England. 

male that .Vdam was made in the like- PRESBYTER. See next ar-ticle ; 
ness of the liuman soul of Christ, as well and articles Dkacon, Elder. 
as that he l)ore something of the image PRESBYTERIANS. The title Pres- 
;md resemblance of the divine nature. byterian comes from the Greek word 
C3n the other side it is affirmed, that flptapurEpot, which signifies senior or el- 
this docti-ine of the pre-existence of the der, intimating that' the jjovernment of 
human soul of Christ weakens and sub- the church in the New 1 estament was 
verts that of his personality. 1. A pure by presbyteries, that is, by association 
intelligent spirit, say they, the first, the of ministers and rulih§ elders, possessed 
most ancient, and the most excellent of all of equal powers, without any supe- 
creatures, created before the founda- riority among them, either in office or 
tion of tlie tvorld, so exactly resembles order. I'he Pi-esbyterians believe, that 
the second person of the Arian trinity, the authority oftheir ministers to preach 
that it is impossible to show the least tlie Go.spel, to administer the sacra- 
difference, except in name.— The ments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
pre-existent intelligence supposed in per, and to teed the tlock of Chri.st, is 
this doctrine, is so confounded with derived from the Holy Ghost by the 
those other intelligences called angels, imposition of the hands of the presby- 
that there is great dan.ger of mistaking tcry; and they ojipose the indejiendent 
this human soul for an arigel, and so of | scheme of the common rights of Chris- 
making the person of Christ to consist I tians by the same arguments which arc 
of three natures. — 3. If Jesus Christ used fiir that purpose by the Episcopa- 
had nothing in common like the rest of Bans. They affirm, however, that there 
mankind except a body, how could this is no order in the church as established 
semi-conformity make him a reaf man by Christ and his apostles superior to 
— 1-. The passages quoted in proof of j that of presbyters; that all ministers 
the pre-existcnce of the human soul of 1 being amoassadors of Christ, are equal 
Jesus Christ are of the same sort with by their commission ; that Jircsbytsr 
those which others allege in proof of and hisholi, though dillerent v/ords, are 
the pre-existcnce of all human souls. — of the same import ; and that jirelacy 
5. I'his opinion, by ascribing the dignity was gradually established upon the pri- 
of the work of redemption to this .sub- mitive practice of making the wor/mhor 
lime human soul, detracts from the deity or speaker of the presbytery a perma- 
of Christ, and renders the last as pas- nent officer. 

sive as the first active. — 6. This notion These po.sitions they maintain against 
is contrary to Scripture. St. Paul says, the Episcopalians by the following 
in all things it behoved him to be made Scriptural arguments. — They observe, 
like his Ijrethren; he partook of all our That the apostles planted churche.s by 
infii’mities, e.xcept sin. St. Luke .says, ordaining bishops and deacons in every 
he increased in stature and in wisdom, city; that the ministers which in one 
Hel). ii. 17. Luke, ii. 52. See articles ver.se are cidled bishops, are in the next 
Jesus Christ, and Indwei.lixg perhaps denominated presbyters; that 
Schejik; Robinson’s Claude, vol. i. p. we nowhere read in the New Testa- 
214, oil ; llutls's JVorks, vol. v. p. 274, ment of bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
. 3.35 ; call’s Body oy vol. ii. p. 51 ; cons, in any one churcli ; and that, 
Robinson’s Plea, p. 140; Fleming’s therefore, we arc under the necessity 
Cbristology ; Himfiaon’s J/iology for of concluding bishofi and presbyter to 
the Trill, p. 190 ; Hawker’s Ser. on the be two names for the same church of- 
JJivhiitif of Christ, p. 44, 45. ficer. This is apparent from Peter’s ex- 

PREiVlONSTRANTES, or Pr.e- hortation to thee/ders or/ire.si’/^crs who 
MONSTRATENSES, a rcligious' order of were among the Jewish Christians, 
regular canons, instituted in 1120 by S. ‘The elders (presbyters) which are 
Norbert,^ and .thence called Norber- among you I exhort, who am also an 
tines. The rule they followed was that elder, and a witness of the sufferings of 
of St. Augustine with some slight altera- Christ, and also a partaker of the glory 
tions, ancf an addition of certain severe that shall be revealed: feed the Hock of 
hi w.s, whose authority did not long sur- God .which is among you, taking the 
viyc their founder. _ ' therei t) (E^io-xoTroui'k! acting as 

I b‘T came into England /V. D. bishops thereof,) not by constraint, but 
1146. Pheir first monastery, called willingly; not lor filthy lucre, but of a 
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ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples to the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. From 
this passage it is evident that the pres- 
byters not only fed the flock of God, but 
also governed that flock with episcopal 
powers ; and that the apostle himself, 
as a church officer, was nothing more 
than a presbyter ot elder. The identity 
of the office of bishop and presbyter is 
still more apparent from Heb. xiii. 7, 
17. and 1 Thess. v. 12 ; for the bishops 
are there represented as governing the 
flock, speaking to them the word of 
God, watching for their souls, and dis- 
charging various offices, which it is im- 
possible for any man to perform to more 
than one congregation. 

“ From the last cited text it is evident 
that the bishops (Tr^oialaasvouj) of the 
Thessalonian churches had the pasto- 
ral care of no more souls than they 
could hold personal communion with in 
God’s worshi]3 ; for they were such as 
all the people were to know, esteem, 
and love, as those that not only' were 
over them, but also ‘closely laboured 
among them, and admonished them.’ 
But diocesan bishops, whom ordinarily 
the hundredth part of their flock never 
hear nor see, cannot be those bishops 
by whom that flock is admonished ; nor 
can they be what Peter requires the bi- 
shops of the Jewish converts to be, en- 
sam/iles to the Jiock. It is the opinion 
of Dr. Hammond, who was a very leai’n- 
ed divine, and a zealot for episcopacy, 
that the elders whom the apostle James 
desires (Jam. v. 14.) the sick to call for, 
were of the highest permanent order of 
ecclesiastical officers ; but it is self-evi- 
dent that those elders cannot have been 
diocesan bishops, otherwise the sick 
must have been often without the reach, 
of the remedy proposed to them. 

“ There is nothing in Scripture upon 
which the Episcopalian is more I'eady 
to rest his cause than the alleged epis- 
copacy of Timothy and Titus, of whom 
the former is said to have been bishop 
of Ephesus, and the latter bishop of 
Crete ; yet the Presbyterian thinks it is 
clear as the noon-day sun, that the 
presbyters of Ephesus were sum-eme 
governors, under Christ, of the JEphe- 
sian churches, at the very time that 
Timothy is pretended to have been their 
proper diocesan. 

“In Acts, XX. 17, &c. we read, that 
‘from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, 
and called the elders (presbyters) of 
the church. And when they were come 
to him, he said qntothem, Ye,know,from 
the first . day that I came into Asia, af- 
ter what manner I have been with you 


at all seasons. And now, 1 know that 
ye all, among whom I have gone preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, shall see mv 
face no more. Wherefore I take yoii 
to record this day, that I am pure from 
the blood of all men. For I have no"- 
shunned to declare unto you' all the 
counsel of God. Take heed, therefore, 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers (wio-xon-nui, bishofis,) to 
feed the church of God, 'which he hath 

E urchased with his own blood. For I 
now this, that after .my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing, the flock. Also of your own 
selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples af- 
ter them. Therefore watch, and re- 
member that, by the space of three 
years, I ceased not to warn every one 
night and day with tears. And now, 
brethren,'! commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace,’ 8cc. 

“ From this passage it is evident that 
there was in the city of Ephesus a plu- 
rality of pastors of equal authority, 
without any superior pastor or bishop 
oyer them ; for the apostle directs his 
discourse to them all in' common, and 
gives them equal, power over tlie whole 
flock. Dr. Hammond, indeed, imagines, 
that the elders whom Paul called to Mi- 
letus, were the bishops of Asia, and 
that he sent for them to Ephesus, be- 
cause that city was the metropolis of 
this province. But, were this opinion 
W'ell founded, it is not conceivable that 
the sacred writer would have called 
them the elders of the church of Ephe- 
sus, but the elders of the church in 
general, or the elders of the churches in 
Asia. Besides, it is to be remembered, 
that the apostle was in such haste to be 
at Jerusalem, that the sacred histoi-ian 
measures his time by days ; whereas it 
must have required several months to 
call together the bishops or elders of all 
the cities of Asia; and he might cer- 
tainly have gone to meet them at^phe- 
sus in less time than would be requisite 
for their meeting in that -city, and pro- 
ceeding thence to him at Miletus. They' 
n)ust therefore have been either the 
joint pastors of one congregation, or the 
pastors of different congregations in one 
city ; and as it was thus in Ephesus, so 
it was in Philippi ; for we find the apos- 
tle addressing his epistle ‘to all the 
saints in Jesus Christ which are at Phi- 
^pi, with the bishops and deacons.’ 
From the passage before us it is like- 
Avise plain, that the presbyters of Ephe- 
sus had not only the name, but the 
.whole power of oishops given to them 
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!)'/ the Holy (ihost ; for Uicy are en- 
joii'.ed tu do the whole work of bishops 

Tr.’j £,iyXTi:7ictv TOO 5fob"— which sig- 

irhos to rule as well lis ficcl the church 
t.f ft ,'d. \\'hence we see that the apos- 
ile I'lakes the power of govei'nin^ inse- 
[jarable from tliat of jtreacliing and 
•ivatching ; and that, according to him, 
all who are preachers of God’s word, 
and v.'alchmen of souls, are necessarily 
rulers or governors of the church, with- 
out being accountable for their manage- 
ment to any prelate, but only to their 
Lord Christ, from whom their power is 
derived. 

“It appears, therefore, that the aphs- 
tle Paul, left in the church of .Ephesus, 
which he had planted, no other succes- 
sors to himself than firesmjter-bhtho/is, 
or Presbyterian ministers, and that he 
did not hlet olve his power upon any 
prelate. Timothy, whom the Episco- 
palians allege to have been the fir.st 
pishop of Epipesus, was present when 
this .settlenmut was made, Acts, xx. 5*; 
and it is surely not to be supposed that, 
had he been their bishojp, the apostle 
vould ha^'e deMilved the whole epis- 
copal power upon the presbyters before 
his face. If ever there were a season 
fitter than another for pointing out the 
duty of this supposed bishop to his dio- 
cese, and his presbyters’ duty to him, it 
was surel)’ wlien Paul was taking liis 
final leave of tliem, and discoursing so 
patlietically concerning the duty of 
ovrr&eers, ' the coming of ravenous 
wolves, and the consequent hazard of 
the flock. In this farewell discourse he 
tells them that ‘ he had not shunned to 
declare unto them all the counsel of 
God.’ But with what truth could this 
ha\e been said, if obedience to a dio- 
cesan bishop had been any part of their 
duty, either at the time of the ajpostle’s 
.speaking, or at any future period ? He 
foresaw that ravenous wolves would en- 
ter in among them, and that even some 
of themselves should arise peaking per- 
verse things; and if, as the Episcopalians 
allege, diocesan episcopacy Avas the re- 
medy provided for these evils, is it not 
strange, passing strange, that the in- 
spired preacher did not foresee that 
Timothy, who was then standing beside 
him, was dptined to All that important 
office : or, if he did foresee it, that he' 
omitted to recommend him to his future 
charge, and to_ give him proper instruc- 
tions foiythe discharge of his duty? 

“ But if I'imothy was not bishop of 
Ephesus, what, it muy be asked, was 
his office in that city? for that he re- 
sided there for some time, and was by 
the apostle invested with authority to 


ordain and rebuke presbyters, are fiicls 
about which all parties are agreed, and 
which, indeed, cannot lie controverted 
by any reader of Paul’s epistles. To 
this the Presbyterian replies, with con- 
fidence, that the power which Timo- 
thy exercised in the church of Ephesus 
was that'of an evangelist, Tim. ii. 4, 5. 
and not a‘ fixed prelate. Rut, according 
to Eusebius, the work of an evangelist 
was, ‘ to lay the foundations of the faith 
in barbarous nations, and to constitute 
among them pastors, after which he 
passed on to other countries.’ Accord- 
ingly we find that Timothy was resi- 
dent for a time at Philipjii and Corinth 
(Phil. ii. 19. 1 Cor. iv. 17. xvi. 10, 11.) 
as well as Ephesus, and that he had as 
much authority over those churches, as 
over that of which he is said to have 
been the fixed bishop. ‘ Now, if Timo- 
theus come, see that he may be with 
3 'ou without fear, for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no 
man, therefore, despise him.’ This text 
might lead us to sujipose that Timothy 
was bishop of Coriiuli as well as of 
Ephesus ; for it is stronger than thal 
upon wliich his episcopacy of the latter 
church is chiefly built. The apostle 
say-s, 1 Tim. i. 3. ‘I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doctrine.’ 
But, had Timothy been the fixed bishop 
of that city, there would surely have 
been no necessity for beseeching him to 
abide with his flock. It is to be observed, 
too, that the first epistle to Timothy, 
which alone was written to him during 
his residence at Ephesus, was cf a date 
prior to Paul’s meeting with the, elders 
of that church at Miletus; for in the 
epistle he hopes to come to him shortly; 
whereas lie tolls the elders at Miletus 
that they should see his face .no 'more. 
This being the case, it is evident that 
Timothy was left by the apostle at 
Plphesus only to supply his place during 
his temporary absence at Macedonia ; 
and that he could not possibly have been 
constituted fixed bishop of that church, 
since the episcopal powers were after- 
wards committed to the- presbyters by 
the Holy Ghost in his presence. 

“ The identity of the office of bishop 
and presbyter being thus clearly esta- 
blished, it 'follows, that the presby terate 
is the highest permanent office in the 
church, and that cveiy faithful pastor 
of a flock is successor tp the apostles in 
every thing in which they were to have 
any successors. In the apostolic office 
there were indeed some things peculiar 
and extraorffinaiy, such as their imme- 
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diate call by Christ, their infallibility, I 
their being witnesses of oii'r Lord’s re- 
surrection, and their unlimited juris- 
diction over the whole world. These 
powers and privileges could not be con- 
veyed by imposition of hands to any suc- 
cessors, whether called presbyters or 
bishops ; but as rulers or office-bearers 
in particular cluirches, we have the 
confession of ‘ the very chiefest apos- 
tles,’ Peter and John, that they were 
nothing more than presbyters, or pa- 
rish ministers. This Iming the ease, the 
dispute which has been so warmly agi- 
tated concerning the validity of Prpby- 
terikn ordination may be soon decided ; 
for if the. ceremony of ordination be at 
all essential, it is obvious that such a 
ceremony performed b}' presbyters must 
be valid, as there is no higher order of 
ecclesiastics in the church by whom it 
can be performed. Accordingly we 
find, that Timothy himself, though said 
to be a bishop, was ordained by the lay- 
ing on of the hands of a presbytery. At 
that ordination, indeed, St. Paul pre- 
sided, but he could preside only as 
jirimus in 'paribun; for ^ve have seen 
that, as permanent officers in the church 
of Christ, the apostles themselves were 
no more than presbyters. If the apos- 
tles’ hands were imiiosed for any other 
jnirpose, it must have been to commu- 
nicate those cliarinniuta, or miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were 
then so frequent ; but which no modern 
pre.sbyter or bishop will pretend to give, 
unless his understanding be clouded by 
the grossest ignot-ance, or perverted by 
the most frantic enthusiasm.” 

The members of the church of Scot- 
land are strict Presbyterians. Their 
mode of ecclesiastical government was 
brought thither from Geneva by John 
Knox, the famous Scotch 'retormer, and 
who has been styled the apostle of 
Scotland. 

Their doctrines are Calvinistic,_ as 
may be seen in the confession of faith, 
and the larger and sliorter catechisms ; 
though it is supposed that the clergy, 
when composing instructions, either tor 
their respective pgi’ishes, or the public 
at large, are no more fettered by the 
confession, than the clergy of the church 
of England are by the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. Many in both communities, it 
seems, take a rnive extensive latitude 
than their formtilas allow them. 

' As to the church government among 
‘he Scotch Presbyterians, no one is igno- 
rant, tnat, from the first dawn of tne 
reformation among us till the Era of the 
revolution, there was a perpetual strug- 
gle between the court and the people. 


for the esthblishment of an episcopal or 
a presbyterian form: the former model 
of ecclesiastical polity Avas patronised 
by the house of Stuart on account of the 
support which it gave to the preroga- 
tives of the crown; the. latter was the 
favourite of the majority of the people, 
perhaps not so much on account of its 
superior claim to apostolical institution, 
as because the laity are mixed with the 
clergy in church j'udicatories, and the 
two orders, which under episcopacy are 
kept so distinct, incorporated, as it were, 
into one body. In the Scottish church, 
eA'ery regulation of public -Avorship, 
every act of discipline, and every ec- 
clesiastical censure, Avhich in other 
churches Hoavs from the authority of a 
diocesan bishop, or from a convocation 
of the clergy, is the joint work of a 
certain number of clergymen and lay- 
men acting together with equal authori- 
ty, and deciding every question by a plu- 
rality of voices. The laymen Avho tiius 
form an essential part of the ecclesias- 
tical courts of Scotland are called ruling 
elders, and hold the same office, as Aivell 
as the same name, with thoie brethren 
(Acts XV.) Avho joined with the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem in determining 
the important question concerning the 
necessity of imposing upon the Gentile 
converts the ritual observances of the 
law of Moses. These lay-elders Paul 
enjoined Timothy, (1 Tim', v. 17.) to ac- 
count worthy of double honour, if they 
should rule Avell, and discharge the'du'- 
ties for Avhich they Avere separated from 
the multitude of their brethren. In the 
church of Scotland every parish has tAvo 
or thi-ee of those lay-elddrs, Avho are 
grave and serious persons chosen from 
among the heads of families^ of known 
.orthodoxy, and steady adherence to 
' the Avor-ship, discipline, and government 
I of the church. Being solemnly engaged 
I to use their utmost endeavours for the 
suppression of vice and the ciienshing 
of piety and virtue, and to exercise dis- 
cipline faithfully and diligently, the mi- 
nister, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, sets them apart to their office by 
solemn prayer ; and concludes the cere- 
mony, Avhich is sometimes called ordi-, 
nation, Avith exhorting both elders tuid 
people to their respective duties. 

The kirk session, Avhich is the loAvest 
ecclesiastical judicatory, consists of the 
minister and those. elders of the congre- 
gation. The minister is ex officio mo- 
derator, but has no negative voice over 
the decision of the session ; nor, indeed, 
has he aright to vote at all, unless when 
the voice of the elders are equal and 
opposite. He may, indeed, enter liis 
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•-)> at^ainst their sentence, if he 

thii.T h imr roper, and appeal to the 
iuf’r^nier.t of the presbytery ; but this 
pri\ belongs equally to eveiy elder, 
at. '. L-ll as to every person evho may be- 
lieve himself aggrieved by the pro- 
cei flings of die session. The deacons, 
vdi.o.^e proper office it is to take care of 
the poor, may be present in every ses- 
sion* and offer their counsel on all ques- 
tions that come before it ; but, except 
in what relates to the distribution of 
alms, they have no decisive vote with 
the minister and elders. 

I’hc next judicatory is the fire&bytery, 
which consist of all the pastors within a 
certain district, and one ruling elder 
from each parish, commissioned by his 
brethren to represent, in conjunction 
with the minister, the session of that 
pari.sh. The presbytery treats of such 
niatters as concern the particular 
churches within its limits ; as the ex- 
amination, admission, ordination, and 
censuring of ministers ; the licensing of 
probationers, rebuking the gross or con- 
tumacious sinners, the directing the sen- 
tence of excommunication, the deciding 
upon references and appeals from kirk 
sessions, resolving cases of conscience, 
.ex])laining difficulties in doctrine or dis- 
cipline ; and censuring, according to the 
vord of God, any heresy or erroneous 
doctrine which hath either been public- 
ly or privately maintained within the 
bounds of its jurisdiction. Some of them 
have frankly acknowledged that they 
cannot altogether approve of that part 
of her constitution which gives an equal 
vote, in questions of heresy, to an illite- 
rate mechanic and his enlightened pas- 
tor. We are persuaded (say they) that 
it has been the source' of much trouble 
to many a pious clergyman, who from 
the l.audable desire of explaining the 
Scriptures, and declaring to his flock 
all the counsel of God, has employed a 
variety of expressions of the same im- 
port to illustrate those articles of faith, 
wliich may be obscurely cxpi'essed in 
the establi.shed standards. The fact, 
however, is, that in presbyters the only 
prerogatives which the pastors have 
over the roling elders are, the power of 
ordination by imposition of hands, and 
the privilege of having the moderator 
chosen from their body. 

From the judgment of the presbytery 
there lies an appeal to the provincial 
Bijnocl, which ordinarily meets tw>ce in 
tne year, and exercises over' the pres- 
byteries within the province a jurisdic- 
tion similar to that which is vested in 
each presbytery over the several kirk 
sessions within its bountls. Of these sy- 


nods there are in the church of Scot- 
land fifteen, which are composed of the 
members of the several presbyteries 
within the respective provinces which 
give names to the synods. 

The highest authority in the church 
of Scotland is the general a&semblyj 
which consists of a certain number ot 
ministers and niling elders delegated 
from each presbytery, and of commis- 
sioners from the universities and royal 
boroughs. A presbytery in which there 
are fewer than twelve parishes sends 
to the general assembly two ministers 
and one ruling elder; if it contain be- 
tween twelve and eighteen ministers, it 
sends three of these, and one ruling el- 
der • If it contain between eighteen and 
twenty-four ministers, it sends four mi- 
nisters, and two ruling elders; and of 
twenty-four ministers, when it contains 
so many, it sends five, with two ruling 
ciders. Every roval borough sends one 
ruling elder, and Edinburgh two, whose 
election must be attested by the kirk 
se.s.sions of their respective boroughs. 
Every university sends one commission- 
er from its own body. The commission- 
ers are chosen annually six weeks before 
the meeting of the assembly ; and the 
ruling elders are often men of the f:?st 
eminence in the kingdom for rank and 
talents. In this assembly, which meets 
once a year, the king presides by his 
commissioner, who is always a noble- 
man, but he has no voice in their deli- 
berations. The order of their proceed- 
ings is regular, though sometimes the 
number of members creates a confusion; 
which the moderator, who is chosen 
from among the ministers to be, as it 
were, the speaker of the house, has not 
suflicient authority to prevent. Appeals 
are brought fjjoni all the other eccle- 
siastical courts in Scotland to the gene- 
ral assembly; and in questions purely 
religious, no appeal lies from its deter- 
minations. See Hall’s View of a- Gos- 
pel Church ; If.nc. Brt. art. 'Presbyte- 
rians; Brown’s Vindication of the Pres- 
byterian Form of Church Government; 
Scotch Confession and Directory. Fi r 
the other side of the question, and 
against Presbyterian church govern- 
ment, see arti-.les Brownists, Church 
Congregational, Episcopacy, and 
Independents. 

PRESBYTERIANS, Cumberland, 
this is a body of Presbyterians who prin- 
cipallv reside in the states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and in the adjacent ter- 
ritories. 

They constituted a presbyteiy sepa- 
rate from the Kentucky synod and ge- 
neral presbyterian church, on the 10th. 
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ot Febraaiy, 1810. The causes that 
led to this are as follow : 

About the year 1799 or 1800, God^ 
revived religion- in a remarkable man- 
ner in the' western country, through the 
instrumentality of some' presbyterian 
preachers ; consequentl}'^, many new 
congregations were soon formed and 
organized. But to continue to suppl}'- 
them all, by the then licensed and or- 
dained ministers was impi-acticable. 

A venerable father in the ministry 
who came from a distance, discovering 
the necessity for supplies,- proposed to 
the preacners who were . engaged in 
promoting the revival, to choose from 
amongst the laity some men (whose ta- 
lents, gifts, piety, 8cc. would justify such 
a step;) and encourage them to prepare 
for the work of the ministry: though 
they might not have a classical educa- 
tion. This proposition was readilyrac- 
ceded to, and several persons were 
spoken to on the subject, and encou- 
raged to improve their talent by ex- 
hortation, and to prepar,e written dis- 
courses to exhibit to the next Transyl- 
vania presbytery, as specimens of their 
abilities to serrhonize, 8cc. with which 
they accordingly complied. The dis- 
courses were read to the aged member 
who first recommended the measure, 
and tolerably well approved. They 
were not now received as candidates for 
the ministry, but were directed to pre- 
pare other discourses to read to, the next 
presbytery, where the debate became 
very animated, whether they should be 
admitted as candidates for the holy mi- 
nistry ; when finally a majority of one 
vote decided, one of them only should 
be received at;^ that time. The next 
presbytery, however, decided byalai-ge 
majority in .favour of the proposed plan ; 
and accordingly, after hearing popular 
trials, 8cc. proceeded to license three 
men,' to wit : — Alexander Anderson, 
Finis Ewing, andSamuel King, to preach 
tlie Gospel as probationers. These 
men, although two of them had no 
knowledge of the dead languages; yet 
f'-om their discourses, extempore, as 
■well as written, and from the petitions 
of hundreds of serious Christians, pray- 
ing that they might be licensed; the 
presbytery thou ' ht they could not be 
'out of their duty in promoting them to 
the work of the ministry ; in which 
opinion they were afterwards fully con- 
firmed. Some members of this presby- 
tery, however, as well as the preceding, 
were opposed to the measure, who enter- 
ed their protest, and wrote to the synod, 
who, at first, paid but little attention to 
it About this time the Transylvania 


presbytery was divided, and t\\e. former. 
Cumberland presbytery, constituted, an 
V hich there were always a decided ma- 
jority in favour of licensing men to 
preach the Gospel (when need required, 
and God called) who were “ apt to 
teach,” and sound in the faith, though 
they might not possess a liberal educa- 
tion. Therefore, from time to time 
they licensed, (some, of whom they or- 
dained,) men of that description. This 
measure was still opposed by that part 
of the presbyterv who were unfriendly 
to the revival. The synod took the mat- 
ter, and appointed a commission of their 
own body-to meet in the bounds of the 
Cumberland presbytery, and directed 
the members thereof, with all their li- 
centiates, candidates, and exhorters, to 
meet,; which summons the greater part 
of them obeyed. After the commission 
and the accused had met, the 'former 
exhibited many charges against the lat- 
ter; principally taken from the minutes 
of the presbytery and public fame : all 
of which were chiefly comprised in the 
two following, to wit’: — 1st, Licensing 
men to preach who had not been ex- 
amined on the lang-uages. 2tl, That 
those men who were licensed, both 
learned and less learned, had been only 
required to adopt the confession of 
faith partially, that. is, as far as they be- 
lieved it to agree with God’s word. 

As to the first ground of complaint, 
the presbytery not only plead- the ex- 
ception in the discipline, in “ extraordi- 
nary case.s,” but also the example of a 
number of the presbyteries in different 
parts of the United States. They 
moreover, appealed to a higher autho- 
rity than either of the foregoing, which 
was the JVew Testament, and inquired 
if there be any precept or example in 
that Book which condemns the practice 
of licensing what they (the commission) 
called unlearned men. It was also ask- 
ed, if God could not as easily call a 
Presbyterian not classically learned, to 
preach the Gospel, as he could such of 
anv other denomination ? 

With respect to doctrines ; thepresby- 
tery believed their candidates had dcr 
parted from no essential doctrine taught 
in the confession of faith ; and therefore 
ou.ght to have been indulged in their 
conscientious scruples about tenets not 
essential or important. This reasoning, 
however, Avas not satisfactory to the 
commission, Avho demanded all the 
young men to l)e .given up to them for 
re-examination. The presbytery re- 
fused ; viewing the demand unprece- 
dented, and directly making dangerous 
encroachments on the liberties and pn- 
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vikges of presbyteries, ivho, according 
to tiie discipline, were sole judges of the 
niith and qualifications of tlieir own 
candidates tor the ministry. The young 
men then being sximnioned to submit, 
and refusing, the commission proceeded 
solemnly to prohibit them all, learned 
and less learned, from preaching or ad- 
ministering any more as Presbyterians ; 
and summoned the majority of the pres- 
bytery to appear at their next synod, to 
answer for not surrendering their young 
brethren, and to be examined them- 
selves on doctrines. The presbytery 
tirought it a very extraordinaiy step in- 
deed, for a commission of the synod to 
silence, or prohibit, a number of re- 
spectable and useful ministers of Jesus, 
without process or trial, men, whose 
moral charactei-s were unexceptionable, 
and who had never been called before 
their own presbytery to answer any 
charge ; and men, who were never con- 
victed of either heresy, immorality, or 
contumacy, before any judicature what- 
soever. The presbytery being con- 
scious that the commission had acted 
illegally, detennined to petition the ge- 
neral assembly. In the mean time they 
formed themselves into a council; in- 
tending, with their young brethren, to 
promote religion as well as they could in 
that capacity ; refraining from presby- 
terial acts, until they could learn the 
decision of the assembly ; the first de- 
cision of which appeared favourable. 
This encouraged the council to expect 
the assembly would eventually redress 
their grievances. They therefore wait- 
ed and petitioned, until they 'were con- 
vinced by an act, or decision of the as- 
sembly, that the synod were justified in 
their unconstitutional and unprecedent- 
etl conduct toward the young preachers: 
which, (after another fruitless appli- 
cation to the synod and Transylvania 
Xiresbytery") determined three of the re- 
maining ordained ministers to constitute 
a se]iarate presbytery ; which Avas done 
in the following manner; 

“ In Dickson County, Tennessee State, 
at the Rev. S. M’Adow’s, this 4th day 
of February, 1810:” 

" We, Samuel Id’Adow, Finis Ewing, 
and Samuel Kinm .regularly ordained 
ministers in the rres^terian church, 
against Avhom no charge either of im- 
morality or hei’esy has ever been exhi- 
bited, before any church judicatures; 
having waited in vain 'more than four 
years; in the mean tjme petitioning the 
Genei’al Assembly for a redress of 
grievances, and a restoration of our vio- 
iated'rights, have, and do herebv agree 
and determine, to constitute a Presby- 


tery, known by the name of the Cum 
befland Presbytery, on the following 
conditions :” 

All cand’;dates for the ministry Avho 
may hereafter be licensed by this pres- 
bytery, and all licentiates or probation- 
ers who may hereafter be ordained by 
this presbyteiy, shall be required be- 
fore- such licensure and c)rdmation, to 
receive and adopt the confession and dis- 
cipline'*' of the presbyterian church, ex- 
cept the, idea of fatality that seems to 
be taught under the mysterious doctrine 
of predestination. 

It is to be understood, however, that 
such as-can adopt the confession with- 
out such exception, shall not be re- 
quired, to make any. Moreover, ' all 
licentiates, before they are set apart to 
the Avhole Avork of the ministry, (or- 
dained) shall be required to undergo an 
examination on English Grammar, Ge- 
ography, Astronomy, natural and mo- 
i-al Philosophy, and Church PIistory.| 
'i'he presbytery may also require an ex 
amination on all or any part of the 
above branches of literature before 
licensure, if they deem it expedient. 

Doctrines. It has be'en already ob- 
served, that the Presbyterian confession 
is their confession, “ except the idea of 
fatality.” But as some may think this 
too indefinite, it may be proper here to 
state explicitly all" the essential doc- 
trines or tenets they hold. 

1st, That Adam Avas made upright, 
pure and free; that he Avas necessarily 
under the moral law, Avhich binds all 
intelligences ; and having transgressed 
it, he Avas consequently, Avith all his pos- 
terity, exposed to eternal punishment 
and misery. 

2d, That Christ the second Adam re- 
presented just as many as the first, con- 
sequently made an atonement for all, 
“ Avhich Avill be testified in due time.” 
But that the benefit of that atonement 
Avill be only received by the true believer. 

3d, That all Adam’s family are to- 
tally depraved, “conceived in sin; 
going astray from (he Avomb, and' all 
chileb’en of Avrath ;” therefore must 
“be born again,” justified and sancti- 
fied, or they never can enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

4th, That justification is by faith alone 
as the Instrument ; by the merits of 


* The reception of the disciple is (o be «n- 
! derstood in conformity to the branches of lite- 
j rature required by this body. 

i t It will not be understood that examination 
on Theology, experimental religion, and a call 
to the ministry, will be omitted. 
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Christ’s active and passive obedience, 
as the meritorious cause ; and by tlte 
operation of God’s Spirit as tlie ■ effi- 
cient, or active cause. 

5th, That as the sinner is' justified on 
the account of Christ’s righteousness 
being imputed or accounted to him ; on 
the same account he will lie enabled to 
go on from one degree _ of grace _ to 
another, in a progressive life ot sanctifi- 
cation, until he is fit to be gathei-ed into 
the garner of God, who will ceitainly 
take to glory every^ man who luis been 
reaillv ju.-^tified: that is, he, Christ, has 
liecoine wisdom, (light to convince,) 
righteousness, (to justify) sanctification, 
(to cleanse) and redemption, (to glori- 
fy,) to every truly regenei-ated soul. 

6th, That there are three persons in 
one God, coequal, essential, and eter- 
nal; or the Father, Word, and Holy 
Ghost; that the mediator is very God 
and very man ; two distinct natures in 
one pei’son; therefore Avhile the hu- 
manity obeys and suffers, there is infi- 
nite Avorth or merit given to that obe- 
dience and suffering, by the union of the 
divinity. 

I'hey dissent from the Confession — 
in, lst,'That there o.ve.j^o etei-nal repro- 
bates. — 2d, That Christ died not for a 
part only, but for all mankind. — 3d, 
That all infants, dying in infancy are 
saved through Chrik, and sanctification 
of the Spirit. — 4th, That the Spirit of 
God opei’ates on the noorld, or as co-ex- 
tensively as Christ has made the atone- 
ment, in such a manner as to leave all 
men inexcusable. 

As to the doctrines of predestination 
and election, they think, (Avith many 
eminent and modest divines Avho have 
written on the subject,) they are mys- 
terious, and they are not Avell pleased 
with the appljeation that rigid Calvin- 
ists, or Arminians make of them. They I 
think the truth, or that, as Avell as many 
other points in divinity, lies betAveen the 
opposite extremes. They are confident 
however, that those doctrines should j 
not, on the one hand be so construed as | 
to make any thing 'the creature has | 
done, or can Aa, at all meritorious in his 
salvation ; or to lay any ground to say 
“ Avell done I or to take the least de- 
gree of the honour of our justification 
and perseverance from God’s unmerit- 
ed grace, and Christ’s pure righteous-, 
ness. On the other hand, they are 
equall)'^ confident those doctrines should 
not be so construed as to make God the 
author of sin, directly or indirectly ; 
either of Adam’s sin,, or any subsequent 
sin of his fallen I'ace ; or to contradict 
the express and repeated declarations | 
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of God’s Avord, on the extent of the 
atonement and operations of the Spirit ; 
or to contradict tb.e sincerity of God’.s 
expostulations ^Avith sinners, and. make 
his oath to have no meaning, Avhen he 
sAvears he has no pleasure in their 
death ; or to resolve the whole charac- 
ter of the Deity into his sovereignt)', 
Avithout a due regard to all other of his 
adorable attributes. Finally, they think 
those’doctrines ought to be thought and 
spoken of in a consistency Avith God’s 
moral government, Avhich ahvays has for 
its object the happiness of his intelligent 
creatures, Avhen it consists Avith his jus- 
tice and the honour of the divine throne. 

Discijiline. Their discipline is Pres- 
byterian. Their congregations are go- 
verned by church sessions, presbyte- 
ries, and they noAV have appointed to 
constitute a synod to be called the Cum- 
berland Svnod. They are tenacious of 
the presLyterial form ,of church go- 
vernment ; because they belieyc it to be 
equitable, just, and Scriptural ; and be- 
cause it (ends to cherish in their minds, 
and 'the minds of their congregations, a 
love of civil, as Avell as religious liber- 
ty ; its being sp congenial to the repub- 
lican form of government established 
in these United States; Avhich stands 
equally aloof fi’om monarchy and anar- 
chy. 

On the subject of their deviation from 
the old rule Avith respect to literary qua- 
lification for the ministry, they would 
not be understood as undervaluing that 
precious handmaid to the useful Avork 
of a Gospel minister. They have in 
tAvo publications called “ a circular 
lettei*,” and “ a reply,” given abundant 
evidence of their anxiety to acquire and 
promote useful knoAvledge ; by recom- 
mending the study of the Greek scrip- 
tures, and by their exertion to procure 
a circulating library of theological, his- 
torical, and scientific books, Avhich they 
arc increasing from time to time. Not- 
Avithstanding they are persuaded that 
God has and does call many to preach 
the Gospel, Avho have no knoAvledge of 
the original languages, and Avho have 
been and are eminently useful in their 
profession. They have therefore dis- 
pensed Avith that condition, as not being 
absolutely necessary ; yet they recom- 
mend it, Avhen it can conveniently be 
acquired. From- pursuing this course 
they have, as might be expected, some 
learned and some less learned preach- 
ers of the everlasting Gospel : the lat- 
ter of Avhom appeal- in many instances, 
to be as useful m promoting the Avorcl 
of God as the former. 

Progress. Since tliey first constituted 
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a separate presbytery they have made 
considerable proijress. At first there 
were but nine preachers in the connec- 
tion, four of whom only were ordained. 

At that time their orjjanized congre- 
gations were but few; but since, they 
have increased to about eighty, exclu- 
sive of a number not yet organized. 
'Fheir preachers have increased from 
nine to eighteen, fourteen of whom are 
oixlained ; and there are now about ten 
candidates for the ministry. At their 
stated session in April 1813, they di- 
vided their body into three presbyte- 
ries, and appointed to constitute a synod 
on the first Wednesday in Octoljer fol- 
lowing. They have pursued the itiner 
rant mode of preaching the Gospel, 
which appears to have a good effect, 
and to be the best iii a' frontier country. 
The demand for preaching, however, is 
increasing fastei: than their preachers. 

They continue to observe a custom 
which was introduced early in tlie glo- 
rious revival in that country, which is, 
to encamp on the gi'ound at their com- 
munion for four days and nights: and 
it has been remarked that they have 
rarely had a communion since they con- 
stituted, but more or less have given sa- 
tisfactory evidence of having become 
subjects of vital religion. Sometime.s, 
however, there are but few, at other 
times, there are as many as thirty or 
forty, who have made a credible pro- 
fession of faith in the Lord Jesus. A 
great part of their increase consists of 
new converts, whose lives and conver- 
sation manifest “ they have been with 
Jesus.” 

While God thus evidently owns their 
humble efforts to spread a savour, of 
his name, they hope to beru’ with firm- 
ness all the opposition they may meet; 
from individuals or sectaries.. 

P. ' S. When they receive candidates 
for the ministiy, they allpw them to ex- 
ercise their gift in public speaking, un- 
der the immediate eye of the church ; 
thereby they are better able to judge of 
their “ aptness to teach,” than they 
could be _ by their written discourse’s 
alone, Avhich they require also. 

PRESBYTERIANS ENGLISH. 
The appellatjon Presbyterian in England 
is appropriated to a body of dissenters, 
who have not any attachment to the 
Scotch mode of church government any 
more than to episcopacy umong us; and 
therefore the term Presbyterian is here, 
improperly applied. How this misap- 
plication came to pass cannot be easily 
determined ; but it hail occasioned many 
wrong notions, and should therefore be 
rectified.- English Presbyterians, as 


they are called, adopt nearly the -same 
mode of church government with the 
Independents. Their chief difference 
from the Independents is, that they are 
less attached to Calvinism. 

PRESBYTERY REFORMED.— 
The reformed presbytery in Scotland 
trace their origin as far back as the re- 
formation, and consider themselves, as 
the only pure Presbyterians since the 
revolution. They pi ofess to adhere to 
the solemn league and covenant agreed 
to by the nation before the restoration, 
in which they abjure popery and pre- 
lacy, and resolve to maintain and de- 
fend the doctrines, worship, discipline, 
and government of the church, as ap 
proved by the parliament arid assembly 
at Westminster, and by the general as- 
sembly of tlie church and parliament of 
Scotland, 1645-9. It seems, they object 
not so much to a religious establishment, 
but to the religious establishment as it 
exists ; they object not to an alliance of 
the church with the state,.but to the al- 
liance of the church with an uncovenant- 
ed king and government. Their num- 
ber, it is said, amounts to about four 
thousand persons. 

PRESCIENCE OF GOD, is his fore- 
knowledge, or that knowledge which 
God has of things to come. The doc- 
trine ' of predestination is founded on 
the prescience of God, and on the sup- 
position of all futurity being present to 
him. Properly speaking, indeed, pre- 
science follows that of predestination; 
for if we allow that God from all eter- 
nity foresaw all thing.s, he must ihus 
have foreseen them in consequence of 
his permitting or fore-appointing them. 
Hence events are not certain merely be- 
cause foreknown ;‘ but foreknown be- 
cause antecedently certain on account 
of pre-determining reasons. See Fore- 
knowledge, Predestination. 

PRESCRIPTION, in theology, was 
j a kind of argument pleaded by 'f ertul- 
lian and others in the third century 
against erroneous doctors. This mode 
of arguing has been despised by some, 
both because it has been used by Pa- 
pists, and because. they think that truth 
has no need of such a support. Others, 
however, think that if it can be shown 
that any particular doctrine of C.hris- 
tianitv was held, in the earliest ages, 
even approaching the apostolic, it must 
have very considerable weight ; and, in- 
deed, that it has so, appears from the 
universal apppals of all parties to those 
early times in support of their particular 
opinions. Besides, the thing is in itself 
natural ; for if a man finds a variety of 
I opinions in the world upon important 
3 
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passages in Scripture, where shall he 
oe so apt to get thC' true sense as from 
contemporary writers oy others who 
lived very near the apostolic age ? And 
if such a man shall find any doctrine or 
interpretations to have been universally 
believed in the first ages, or, ?is Vicentius 
Lirinensis words it, scmjier ubk/ue et ah 
omnibus, he will unquestionably be dis- 
posed to think such early and universal 
consent, or such prescription, of very 
considerable weignt in determining his 
c^inion. 

PRESUMPTION, as it relates to the 
mind, is a supposition formed before ex- 
amination. As it relates to' the conduct 
or moral action, it implies arrogance 
and irreverence. As it relates to reli- 
gion in general, it is a bold and daring 
confidence in the goodness of God, with- 
out obedience to his will. Presum/ittioiis 
^ns niust be distinguished from sins of 
infirmity, or those failings ' peculiar to 
hunian nature, Ecc. vii. 20. 1 John i. 8, 
9 ; from sins done through ignorance, 
Luke xii. 48 ; and from sins into which 
men are hurried by sudden and violent 
temptation, Gal. yi. 1. The ingredients 
which render sin presumptuous are, 
knowledge, John, xv. 22; deliberation 
and contrivance, Prov. vi. 14. Psal. 
_xxxvi._ 4 ; obstinacy, Jer. xliv. 16. Deut. 
i. 13; inattention to the remonstrances 
of conscience. Acts, vii. .51; opposition 
to the dispensations of Providence, 2 
Chron.. xxviii. 22 ; and repeated com- 
mission of the same sin, Psal. Ixxviii. 
17. Presumptuous sins are numerous ; 
such as profane swearing, ]ierjury, theft, 
adultery, drunkenness, sabbath-break- 
ing, See. ’ These may be more particu- 
larly considered as presumptuous sins, 
because they are generally committed 
against a known law, and so often re- 
peated. Such sins are most heinous in 
their nature/ and most pernicious in 
their effects. They are said to be a 
reproach to the Xord, Numb. xv. 3; 
they harden the heart, 1 Tim. iv. 2; 
draw down judgments from heaven. 
Numb. xv. 31 ; even when repentkl of, 
are seldom pardoned without some vi- 
sible tc.stimony of God’s displeasure, 2 
Sam. xii. 10. As it respects professors 
of religion, as one observes, they sin 
presumptuously, 1. when they take up 
a profession of religion without princi- 
le ; _ 2. when they profess to ask the 
lessing of God, and yet go on in for- 
bidden courses; 3. when they do not 
take religion as they find it in the Scrip- 
tures ; 4. when they make their feel- 
ings _ the test of their religion, without 
considering the difference between ani- 
mal passions and Ibe operations of the 


[Spirit of God; 5. when thej lain into 
j temptation ; 6. when they indulge in 
self-confidence and self-complacency; 
7. when they bring the spirit of the 
world into the church; 8. when they 
form apologies for that in some which 
they condemn in others ; 9. when pro- 
fessing to believe in the doctrines of the 
Gospel, they live licentiously; 10. when 
they create, magnify, and pervert their 
troubles; 11. when they arraign the con 
duct of God as 'unkind and unjust. See 
R. Walker’s Ser. vol. i. ser. 3 ; South’s 
Ser. vol. vii. ser. 10, 11, and 12 ; Tillot- 
son's Ser. ser. 147 ; Saurm’s Ser. ser. 
11. vol. i. Robinson’s translation; Bp. 
Hopkins on the Hature, Danger, and 
Cure of Presumptuous Sins. See his 
Works'. 

PRIDE is inordinate and unreasonable 
self-esteemi attended with insolence, 
and rude treatment of others. “It .3 
sometimes,” says a good writer, “ con- 
founded with vanity, and sometimes 
with dignity; bub to the former passion 
it has no resemblance, and in many, cir- 
cumstances it differs from the latter. 
Vanity is the parent of loquacious 
boasting ; and the person subject to it, 
if his pretences be admitted, has no in- 
clination to insult the company. The 
proud man, on the other hand, is na- 
turally silent, and, wrapt up in his own 
importance, seldom speaks but to make 
liis audience feel their inferiority.” 
Pride is the high opinion that a poor lit- 
tle -contracted soul entertains of itself. 
Dignity consists in just, great, and uni- 
form actions, and is the opposite to 
me.-inness. — 2. Pride manifests itself by 
praising ourselves, adorning our per- 
sons, attempting to appear before others 
in a superior light to what we are ; con- 
tempt and slander of others ; envy at 
the excellencies others possess ; anxiety 
to gain applause ; distress' and -rage 
when slighted; impatience of contra- 
diction, and opposition to God himself. 
— 3. The evil effects of pride are beyond 
computation. It has spread itself uni- 
versally in all nations, among all cha- 
racters ; and as it was the first sin, as 
some suppose, that entered into the 
world, so it seems the last to be con- 
quered. It may be considered as the 
parent of discontent, in gratitude,, covet- 
ousqess, poverty, presumption, passion, 
extravagance, bigotry, war, and perse- 
cution. In fact, there is hardly an evil 
perpetrated but what pride is connected 
with it in a proximate or remote sense. 
— 4. To suppress this evil, we should 
consider what we are. “If we could 
trace our descents,” says Seneca, “ we 
should find all slave.s to come from 



princi-s, and all princes from slaves. T o 
be proud of knowledge, is to he blind in 
’.'■le' liglit ; to be proud of virtue, is to 
pdi'-oii ourselves with the antidote; to 
be proud of authority, is to make our 
rise our downfall.” The im]jerfection of 
(.ur nature, our scanty knowledge, con- 
tracted ]jowers, narrow conceptions, 
arul moral inability, are strong motives 
to excite us to humility, We should con- 
sider also, what punishment this sin has 
bi-ought on mankind. See the cases of 
l^haraoh. Human, Kebuchadnezzar, 
Herod, and othei's. How particularly' 
it is prohibited, Prov. xvi. 18. 1 Pet. v. 
.5. .lames iv. 6. Prov. xxix. 23 ; what a 
torment rt is to its possessor, Esther v. 
13 ; how soon all thinp;s of a sublunary 
nature will end ; how disgraceful it ren- 
ders us in the sight of God, angehs, and 
men ; what a barrier it is to our felicity 
and communion with God ; how fruit- 
ful it is of discord ; how it precludes 
our usefulness, and renders us really 
c/intemptible. See Humility. 

PRIEST, a person set apart for the 
performance of sacrifice, and other of- 
fices and ceremonies of religion. Before 
the promulgation of the law of Mo.ses, 
the first-born of every family, the fa- 
thers, the princes, and the kings, were 
liriests. Thus Cain and Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Melchizedec, Job, Isaac, and 
Jacob, offered themselves their own sa- 
crifices. Among the Israelites, after 
their departure from Egypt, the priest- 
hood was confined to one tribe, and it 
consisted of three orders, the high- 
/iricst, firksts, and Levites: Tlie pi-iest- 
hood was made hereditary in the family 
of Aaron ; and the first-born of the old- 
est branch of that family, if he had no 
legal bleniish, was always the high- 
priest. This divine appointment was 
observed with considerable accuracy 
till the Jews fell under the dominion of 
the Romans, and had their faith cor- 
rupted by a false philosophy. Then, 
indeed, the high-priesthood was some- 
times set up to sale, and, instead of con- 
tinuing for life, as it ought to have done, 
it seems, from some passages in the 
New Testament, to have been nothing 
more than an annual office. Tiiere is 
sufficient reason, however, to believe, 
that it was never disposed of but to 
some descendant of Aaron capable of 
filling it, had the older liranches bedn 
extinct. [For the consecration and of- 
fices' of the Jewish priesthood, we refer 
our readers to the books of Moses.] In 
the time of David, the inferior priests 
were divided into twenty-four conipa- 
nies, who were to serve in rotation, each, 
company Iiy il self, for a. week. The or- 


der in which the several coui’ses were 
to serve was determined by lot ; and 
each course was, in all succeeding ages, 
called by the name of its original chief. 

It has been much disputed, whether 
in the Christian church there be any 
such officer as a firiest, in the proper 
sense of the word. If the word priest 
be taken to denote a person commis- 
sioned by divine authority to offer up a 
real sacnfice to God, we may justly de- 
ny that there is a priest upon earth. 
Under the Gospel, there is but one 
priest, which is Christ : and but one sa- 
crifice, that of the cross. The church 
of Rome, however, erroneously believe 
their Jiriests to be empowered to offer 
up to the Divine Majesty; a real proper 
sacrifice, as were the priests under the 
Old Testament. Ecclesiastical history 
informs us that, in the second century, 
some time after the rejgn of the em- 
peror Adrian, when the J.ews, by the 
second destruction of Jerusalem, were 
bereaved of all hopes of the restoration 
of their govemment to its former lustre, 
the notion that the ministers of the 
Christian church succeeded to the cha 
racter and prerogatives of the Jewish 
priesthood, was industriously propaga- 
ted by the Christian doctors ; and tliat, 
in consequence, the bishops claimed a 
rank and character similar to that of 
the Jewish high-priest ; the presbyters 
to that of the priests ; and the deacons 
to that of the Levites. One of the per- 
nicious effects of this groundless com- 
parison and pretension seems to have 
been, the introduction of the idea of a 
real sacrifice in the Christian church, 
and of sacrificing priests. 

In the church of England, the word 
jiriest is retained to denote the second 
order in her hierarchy, but we believe 
with very different significations, ac- 
cording to the different ojiinions enter- 
tained of the Lord’s supper. Some few 
of her divines, of great learning, and of 
undoubted protestantism, maintain that 
the Lord’s supper is a commemorative 
and cucharistkal sacrifice. These con- 
sider all who are authorized to admi- 
nister that sacrament as in the strictest 
sense priests. Others hold the Lord’s 
supper to be a feast upon the one sa- 
crifice, .once offered on the cross ; knd 
these, too, must consider themselves as 
clothed with some kind of priesthood. 
Great numbers, however, of the Eng- 
lish clergy, perhaps the majority, agree 
with the church of Scotland, in main- 
taining that the Lord’s supper is a rite 
of no other moral import than the mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ. 
These cannot consider themselve.s as 
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firkut-1 Mn the rigid sense nf the word, 
hut onl)' as presbyters, of wlrich the 
word priest is a contraction of the 
same import with elder. Lord’s 
Supper. 

PRIMACY, the highest post in the 
church. Tlie Romamsts contend that 
St. Peter, by our Lordfs appointment, 
had a primacy of sovereign authority 
and jurisdiction over the apostles. This, 
however, is denied by the Protestants,' 
and that upon just grounds. Dr. Bar- 
row observes, (Works, vol. i. p. 557,) 
that there are several sorts of primacy 
which may belong to a person in re- 
spect of others. 1. A primacy of worth 
or personal ej^cellency. — 2. A primacy 
of reputation and esteem. — 3. A pri- 
macy of order or bare dignity and pre- 
cedence. — 4. A primacy of power and 
jurisdiction. 'As for the fii’st of these, a 
primacy of worth, we may well grant it 
to Peter, admitting that probably he did 
exceed tlie rest of his brethren in per- 
sonal endowments and capacities j par- 
ticularly in quickness of apprehension, 
boldness of spirit, readiness of speech, 
charity to our Lord, and zeal tor his 
service.— -2. As to the primacy of re- 
pute, whicli St. Paul means when he 
speaks of those who had a special re- 
putation, of those who seemed to be pil- 
lars, of the supereminent apostles, (jal. 
ii. 6, 9. 2 Cor. xi. 5. xii. 11. this advan- 
tage cannot be refused him, being a ne- 
cessary consequent of those eminent 
qualities resplendent in him, and of the 
illustrious performances achieved by 
him beyond the rest. This may be in- 
fen-ed from that renown which he hath 
had from the beginning ; and likewise 
from his being so constantly ranked in 
the first place before the rest of his 
brethren. — 3. As to a primacy of order 
or bare dignity, importing that common- 
ly in all meetings and proceedings, the 
other apostles aid-yield him the prece- 
dence, may be questioned ; for this does 
not seem, suitable to the gravity of such 
persons, of their condition and circum- 
stances, to stand upon ceremonies of re- 
spect ; for our Lord’s rules seem to ex- 
clude all semblance of ambition, all 
kind of inequality and distance between 
his apostles. But yet this primacy may 
be granted as probable upon divers ac- 
counts of use and convenience ; it might 
be useful to preserve order, and to pro- 
mote expedition, or to prevent confu- 
sion, distraction, and dilatory obstruction 
in the management of things.— 4. As to 
a primacy importing ‘ a .superiority in 
command, power, or .jurisdiction, this 
we have great reason to deny upon the 
following considei’ations. 1. For such a 
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’power it was needful that a commission 
from God, its louiider, should be gi’ant- 
ed in absolute and perspicuous terms ; 
but no such commission is extant in 
Scripture. — ^2. If so illustrious an office 
was instituted by our Saviour, it is 
strange, that no where in' the evangeli- 
cal or apostolical history there should be 
any express mention ot that institution. 
— 3. If St. Peter had been instituted 
sovereign of the apostolical senate, his 
office and state had been in nature and 
kind very distinct from the' common of- 
ficepf the other apostles, as the office of 
a king from the office of any subject; 
and probably would have been signified 
by some distinct name, as that of arch- 
apostle, arch-pastor, the Vicar of Christ, 
or the like ; but no'such name or title 
was_ assumed by him, or was by the rest 
attributed, to him. — 4. There was no of- 
fice above that of an apostle, known to 
the apostles or primitive church, Eph. 
iy. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 28. — 5. Our Lord 
himself declared against this kind of 
primacy^ prohibiting his apostles to af- 
fect, to seek, to assume, or admit a su- 
periority of power one above another, 
Luke xxii. 14 — 24. Mark ix. 35. — 6. 
We do not find any peculiar adminis- 
tration committed to St. Peter, nor any 
privilege conferred on him which was 
not also granted to the other apostles, 
John-xx. 23. Mark xvi. 15. — 7. When 
Peter wrote two catholic epistles, there 
does not appear in either of them any 
intimation or any pretence' to this arch- 
apostolical power. — 8. In all relations 
which occur in Scripture about control 
versies_ incident of doctrine or practice, 
there is no appeal made to St. Peter’s 
judgment or allegation of it as decisive, 
no argument is built on his authority. — 

9. St. Peter no where appears inter- 
meddling as a judge or governor pai-a- 
mount in such cases j yet where he doth 
himself deal with heretics and disorder- 
ly persons, he proceedeth not as a pope 
decreeing ; but as' an apostle, warning, 
arguin.g and persuading against them. — 

10. The consideration of the apostles 
proceeding in the conversion of people, 
in the foundation of churches, and in 
administration of their spiritual affairs, 
will exclude any probability of St. Pe- 
ter’s jurisdiction over tl;em. ' They went 
about their business, not by order or li- 
cence from St. Peter, but, according to 
special direction ‘of, God’s Spirit. — 11. 
Uhe nature of the apostofic ministry, 
their not being fixed in one place of re- 
sidence, but continually moving about 
the world ; the state of things at that 
time, and the manner of St. Peter’s life, 
i-ender it. unlikely that he had such a 
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jui !• i>w-r Uu; :ia 

:i'. liiiii. — i'J. It Wii^ indf'-'l iiiij-.i r'--i 

ijni ’.iu- til. it I '.''.Ty slimild 

.1 .-..iijdfi', abiiuliitc, iiidi;])<-iidfiil nn-j 

i-li) ill iiiaiiii!‘,ilij; Lit'.- diitias and con- j 
cn in ul I lie olVice, tlint In; ml!-, lit not 
wi'.e l)c ohi.lnicled in tile clisdmn*/- 
<.l i!i<-iii, not cloi'jHid willi 11 need to con- 
:,ult oHicr.i, not li;itn|jeml_ with orden. 
iVoin tlio'.i; wild ivcre at a_ dialance. — la. 
'I'lii' diac'.iii'M; :nitl Ijehavionr <ii St. Paid 
lov/ard:, .St. Peter doth evidence lliat: lie 
(lid not ael:nowledi;e. any (lependeiicc ijii 
him, or :inv anhjection to him, (lul. ii. 
jl. — M. if St. Peter had been apiioint- 
ed aovereiiiii ol' the church, it aeeiini 
that , it ahoilld have been ref|ni!,ite tliat 
he al'mnld have onUived all the apoatlea; 
for otlierwi'ie, the church would have 
wanted a liead, or there mniit have lieeii 
an inextricable ceniroveriiy v/ho that 
head waa. ilnt SV. Peter died Ioiik lie- 
Ibre. St. John, a;, all ai’ree, and perliapa 
before diveravolliera of tin; apoatlca. 

!‘’rom tlieae ari'imieiiia we mnat evi- 
dently '.ee vsdiat little ipamnd the c-hnrch j 
of Ifome li itli to derive tlie aiipremacy j 
<,r ilic pope from the miijpt-aed jirimac-y 
of St. Peter. 

PKl.vI.A.'t'K, an tirchbialmp wlioin ii)- 
vc'ted' willi a jiiriadiction over other Iti- 
i.hoiia. See A itCKiitailOl’. 

PKlMPriVK CIIUISTIANS, tlmac 
wild lived in the lin.ta(,;eaol'CliriiilIanity, 
e-peclally tlie aixialle.a' !iii(l immediate 
Ibllowera of onr Lord. 

PIllNC'.IPLh',, an eaaeiitial tnitli from 
wlilcli othera tire derived : tlie ip-omid 
or motive of action. See JDiai’o.si'rioM 
and DOc'i itiNK. 

I'RIOU, tlie head of a convent; imxt 
ill diyiiity to an ahliot. 

I'RlStilLLlANlS'l'S, the followeni 
of Priacilliaii, in tlie fourth century. It 
aiipeara from nnllieiitic recorda, that 
the dilierence between llioir doctrine 
and Unit nf tlie ManiebcanH waa not 
very conaidcrable. for tliey denied tin; 
reality of (iliriaUa birtli and iiicarintlion ; 
maintained tbat the viMble niiiver;ie 
was not the ’prodiiction of the Suinanne 
Deity, but ol some (heinoii or maliiriiaiit 
ininciple; adopted the doctrinea of 
aviim, or emanatioiia from tlie divine na- 
tni’c; coiiaidered hiiinaii bodiea aa pri- 
,M)im formed liy Uie aiiUior of evil to en- 
T-lave cele.'/iial miiidfi; condemned mar- 
riai-^e, and di;, believed the reMiiTcction 
of "tin; body. 'I’lieir rule of 1/l'e and 
inaiiiiera waa riyitl and severe; the ac- 
coiinla, therefore, wliich many have 
jpveii of their laacivioiiaiieaa and intem- 
perance (leiierve not the least credit, aa 
tliey are totally deslilnte of eyidence and 
uiithoriiy. 'Pitil- Uie l^n;,cilliaiiint!, wyre 
'Li 


(piilty of di -aimulation upon some ocea- 
'.ion I, and d‘-ceiv>-:! thvir adversaries by 
rniinini' rataiyms, in true; hut llial 
llif-y held it as a nnedm, that lyinj^ and 
perjury were lawful, is a most nolorioiu 
falsejiood, without ev( n ihe least shadow 
of pri/bability. 

PROl'il'rV, honesty, i.lia -rity, oe ve- 
racilic “ It consists in Urn h.d/it of ac- 
tiona’’ nsefnl to society, and in Uie e.on- 
.slant observance of tlie laws which jus- 
tice and cniiscience inipnse iipon_ us. 
'I'lie man who obeys all Uie liiwa yd so- 
c.ieiy with an exacl^ iJtiiicluality, is. lait, 
therefore, a man of proliity : laws can 
only respect Uie external and dedinte 
jiarla ol hnmaii condnet; Itnt probity 
respecU; our more jirivate actions, and 
such aa it is imposaihle in all caae.a to 
(leliiie; and it aiipeara to be in morals 
what charity is in reli;pon. _ Probity 
leaclics na to ])erfonn in sor.iety tliose 
acUoiia which no external power lam 
oldi.'je ns In )jerform, and is Lliat (piality 
in the hmnan mind from wliie.li we claim 
the performance of the rli'hlii common- 
ly (S'llh.’d ini/icrfrrt.” 

PHOClsnSl()N, a ceremony in the 
Roinisli clinrch, coiisislini-; of a forrnal 
march of tlie cleri;y and people, putUiij.; 
lip ]jrayers, c'ce. a’nd in lliia maiiiuir vi- 
iiiUn;j some chnrcii, 'Ox.. 'They have 
|)recessioiia of the Itoul or nucramrnt 
of our lidvlour to nioiuit CuLvanj } of 
ihr UoHunj, 'die. 

Proce.saions are said to Ite ol Pay, "in 
orijpnal. '1,’lie Uoniaiia, wlieii the em- 
piie waa distressed, or after .tome vic- 
tory, used constantly to order proces- 
sionii, for iieveral days to);ellier, to be 
made to the Umiple.a, to bei; the aaai.s- 
lance of the ijoda, or to rel'nrn tliern 
Uinni'.a. 

'i’he, first jirocesaioiia mentioned in ec- 
clesiastical liialory, arc those .set on foot 
at Constantinojile, by Ht, Chrysoalom. 
Tlie Arlans of that city, hciiii' torced to 
Imid their meetiiii's without the town, 
weiilUiiUier nii;lit and morniii|;, aiiilpiii; 
aiiUieir-a. Chrysostom, to jireveiit tlieir 
jiervertiiii; the Catliolica, set up conn- 
ter-prof.easioiia, in wliich the clei'i^y and 
people marclied by iil!’;lil, slnipiii; jiray- 
ers and liyinna, and cavryini';yn'o.sses and 
llambeaux. Prom this jieriod the cus- 
tom of , ))roceanioiin was introduced 
amoii!.; (be Creeks, and aflerv/ards 
amoni^ Uie raitins; Init tliey have 
iinb.sisled Joinjer, 'and been more iVi,- 
()nently used in tlie Western than in 
Uie Past' •■rn clinrch. 

PROCPHSU/N OK Tills HOLY 
(JllOS'i', a teisii made ni.e'of in refer- 
ence to the IlolyCliost, us nrocerdini', 
iVoiii tlie Katlier, or ‘Vom the Father 
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and the Son. It seems to be founded on | fov.i The Latin church, however 
that passage in John xv. 26. “ When has not scrupled to say that the Spirit 
the Comforter .is come, whom 1 will proceeds from the Father and the non • 
send unto you from the Father, even but the Greek church chooses to ex-’ 
the Spirit of Truth which firoceedeth pi-ess it thus: the Spirit proceeds from 
from the Father, He shall testify of me.” the Father by or through the Son or he 
The procession of the Holy Ghost, it is receives 'cf the Son, Gal. iv. 6.’ See 
said, is expressly taught by Christ, in Holy Ghost ; Bisho/i Pearson on tin- 
very strong tei-ms, in this text. This p. 324; Watts’s Works, 8vo ed 

procession, it is alleged, is here evi- vol. v. p. 199; Hurrion on the Holu 
dently distinguished from his mission;' S/iirit, p. 204; Pidirley's Z)zu,qu. li- 
fer it is said, “'Whom I will send to you Dr. Lii^htfoot’s Works, vol. i. p. 482 ’ 

from the Fatlter, even the Spii-it of PRCFANE, a term used in opposi- 
Truth, which /n-oceA/s from the Father.” tionto/;©/;/; and in general is applied 
If his mission and proceeding were the to all persons who have not the sacred 
same thing, there would be a tautology character, and to things which do not 
in the Avords, his mission, according to belong to the service of religion ' 
that interpretation, being mentioned _ PROFESSION, among the Roman 
twice in the same verse. IJr. Watts, ist.s, denotes the entering into a I’eligious 
however, observes, that the procession order, Avhereby a person offers himself 
of the Holy Ghost from the bather, re- to God by a vow of inHolably observing 
spects_ not his nature or substance, but obedience, chastity, and poverty, 
his mission only ; and that no distinct Christians are required to make a 
and clear ideas can be formed of this profession of their faith, 1. Boldly Rom 
procession; consequently it must beli. 16.— 2. Explicitly,- Matt, v. i 6.-3! 
given up as popisli, scholastic, 'incon- j Constantly, Heb. x. 23. — 4. Yet not os- 
ceivable, and indefensible. But, it is tentatiously, but with humility and 
answered, what clear idea can be given meekness. 

us of the originate, self-existent, eternal PROFESSOR, a tei-m commonlv 
being of the Fatlier.-> Shall we, there- used in the religious Avorld, to denote 
fore, deny him to be witltout beginning any person who makes an open acknow- 
or end, and to be self-existent, because ledgment of the religion of Christ, or 
we know not how lie is so ? If not, why who outwardly manifests his attach- 
niust we give up the procession of the ment to Christianity. All real Chris- 
Spirit, because we know not the mode tians are professors, but all professors 
of it. We can no more explain the man- are not real Christians. In this, as in 
ner how the Spirit proceeds from the all other things of worth and impor- 
Father, than we can explain the eternal j tance, we find counterfeits. There ai-c 
generation and hypostatical union of tlie 1 many who become professors, not from 
two natures of the Son. We may say | principle, from investigation, from love 
to the objector, as Gregory Nazianzeh i to the truth ; but from interested mo- 
lormerly did to his adversary, “Do you itives, prejudice of education, custom, 
tell me how the Father is unbegaten, I influence of connections, novelty, 8cc. as 
ruid I Avill attempt to tell you hoir the jSaul, Jehu, Judas, Demas, the foolish 
Son is begotten, and the Spirit pro- | virgins, ike. See article Christian : 
cceds. Jay’s Sermoiis, ser. 9 ;. Mead’s Almost 

1 he clearest and fullest accouit of Christian; Bellamy’s True Religion de- 
this procession, next to that in’ the lineated; Sheldierd’s Sincere Convert, 
above-mentioned text, is that in 1 Cor. and on the Parable of the Ten Vir- 
ii. 12. “The Spirit which is of God;” gins; Seeker’s R'onsuch Professor. 
that is (say the advocates for, this doc- PROMISE is a solemn asseveration, 
trine,) the Spirit which is the same in by Avhich one pledges his veracity that 
nature and essence with the FatlWr, and he shall perform, or cause to be per- 
so is said to be of him, or out of lifm, not formed, the thing which he mentions, 
as to local separation, but Avith lespect The obligation of promises ai-ises from 

to identity of nature. _ ' the necessity of the Avell-being and ex- 

About the eighth and ninth centuries istence of society. “ Virtue requires,” 
there Avas a very Avarm dispute, betAveen as Dr. Doddridge observes, “ that pro- 
the Greek and Latin churches, Avhether mises be fulfilled. The promisee, i. e. 
the Spirit proceeded from the Father the person to Avhom ^te promise is 
only, or from the Father and the Son; made, acquires a property in Aurtue of 
and the controversy arose to such a the promise. The uncertainty of pr-o- 
height, that they charged one another perty Avould evidently be attended Avith 
Avith heresy and schism, Avhen neither great inconvenience. By failing to ful- 
sidc Avell understood what they contend- fil my promise, I either sIioav that I Avas 
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not iincere in making it, or tint I have 
little constancy or resolution, and either 
■vvav injure my character, and cohse- 
queiitiy my usefulness in life. Promises, 
/lOZL'trver, arc not binding, 1. 'If they 
were made by us before we came to 
sucli exercise of reason as to be fit to 
transact affairs of moment ; or if by any 
distemper or sudden surprise we are de- 
jn-ived of the exercise of our reason at 
the time when the promise is made. — 

2. If the promise tvas made on a false 
presumption, in which the promiser, af- 
ter the most diligent iiKjuiry, was im- 
posed upon, especially it he were de- 
ceived by tne fi'aud of the pi'omisee. — 

3. If the thing itself be vjcious ; for vir- 
tue cannot require that vice should be 
committed. — i. If the accom])lishment 
of the promise be so hard and intolera- 
ble, that there is reason' to believe that,- 
had it been foreseen, it would have been 
an excepted case. — 5. If the promise be 
not accepted, or if it depend on condi- 
tions not performed.” See Doddridge’s 
Lee. lec. 69 ; Grot, dc Jure, lib. ii. cap. 
11 ; Paley’s Mor. Phil. ch. 5, vol. i. ; 
Grove’s Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 2, c. 12 ; 
Watts’s Ser. ser. 20. 

PROMISES OF GOD are the kind 
declarations of his word, in which he 
hath assured us he will bestow blessings 
upon his people. The promises con- 
tained in the sacred Scriptures may be 
considered, 1. Divine as to their origin. — 
2. Suitable as to their nature. — 3. Abun- 
dant as to their number . — L Clear as to 
their ex]n’ession. — 5. Certain as to their 
accomplishment. The consideration of 
them should, 1. Prove an antidote to 
despair. — 2. A motive to patience. — 3. 
A call for prayer. — 4. A spur to ])erse- 
A'erance. See Clark on.the Promises, a 
book that Dr. Watts says, “he could 
dare put into the hands of every Chris- 
tian, among all their divided sects and 
parties in the world.” Buck’s Serin. 
sy. xi. 

PROPPIECY, a word derived from 
irjc<pnlEia, and in its original import signi- 
fies the prediction of fiiture events. It 
is thus defined by Witsius: “A know- 
ledge and manifestation of seci'et things, 
which a man knows not from his own 
sagacity, nor from the relation of others, 
but by an extraordinary revelation of 
God from heaven.” In the Old and 
New Testaments the word is not al- 
ways confined to the foretelling of fu- 
tui’e events. In several instances it is 
of the same import with preaching, and 
denotes the faculty of illustrating and 
applying to present pi’actical purposes 
the doctrines of prior revelation. Thus, 
in Neliemiah it is 'said, “Thou hast ap- 


pointed prophets to preach,” ch. vj. 
ver. 7 ; and whoever speaketh unto men 
to edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort, is by St. Paul called a profihet, 
1 Cor. xiv. 3. Hence it was that there 
I were schools of proph.ets in Israel, where 
1 young men were instructed in the ti-uths 
I of religion, and fitted to exhort and com- 
fort the people. It is prophecy, how- 
ever, according to the first definition 
given above, we shall here consider. 

Prophecy (with the power of work- 
ing miracles) may be considered as the 
highest evidence that can be given of a 
supernatural communion with the Deity. 
Hence, among the professors of almost 
every religious system, there have been 
numberless pretenders to the gift of 
prophecy. Pagans had their oracles, 
augurs, and soothsayers ; modern idola- 
ters their necromancers and diviners; 
and the Jews, Christians, and Mahome- 
tans. their prophets. The pretensions 
of Pagans and impostors, have, hovt^- 
ever, been justly exposed ; while the 
Jewish and Christian prophecies carry 
with them evident marks of their va- 
lidity. Plence St. Peter observes, “ Wc 
have a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto we do well to take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place ; 
for the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man, but holy men of God 
^ake as thev were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 2 Tet. ii. 19, 21. Scriptim.* 
j)rophecy, therefore, hath God for its 
origin. It did not arise from the genius 
of the mind, the temperament of tlio 
body, the influence of the stars, 8cc, 
but from the sovereign will of God. The 
Avays by which the Deity made knoAvn 
his mind were various; such as by 
dreams, visions, angels, symbolic repre- 
sentations, impulses on the mind. Numb 
xii. 6. Jer. xxxi. 26. Dan. viii. 16, '17 

As to the language of prophecy : “It 
is,” says Mr. Gray, “remarkable for 
its magnificence. Each prophetic Avri- 
ter is distinguished for peculiar beau- 
ties ; but their style in general may be 
characterised as strong, animated, and 
I impressive. Its ornaments ai’e derived 
not from accumulation of epithet, or la- 
boured harmony; but from the re.al 
grandeur of its imagc.s, and the majestra 
force of its expressions. It is varied 
Avith striking projjriety, and enlivened 
Avith quick but easy transitions. Its sud- 
den bursts of eloquence, its eaimest 
Avarmth, its affecting exhortations and 
appeals, affords very interesting proofs 
or that lively impression, and of that in- 
spired conviction, under which the pro- 
phets Avrote ; and Avhich enabled them» 
among a people not distinguished lor 
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genius, to surpass, in eveiy variety of 
composition, the most admired produc- 
tions of Pagan antiquity. If the imagery 
employed by tlie sacred writers appears 
.'mmetimes to pai'take of a coarse, and 
indelicate cast, it must be recollected, 
that the Eastern manners and languages 
required the most forcible representa- 
tions ; and that the masculine and in- 
dignant spirit of the prophets led them 
to adopt the most energetic and descrip- 
tive expressions. No style is, perhaps, 
so highly figurative as that of the .pro- 
phets. "Eveiy object of nature and of 
art winch could furnish allusions is ex- 
plored with industry; every scene of 
creation, and every page of science, 
seems to have unfolded its rich varieties 
to the sacred writers, who, in the spirit 
of Eastern poetry, delight in every kind 
of metapliorical embeUishment. Thus, 
by way of illustration, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that earthly dignities and powers 
are symbolized by the celestial bodies ; 
the effects of moral evil are shown un- 
der the storms and convulsions of na- 
ture; the pollutions of sin are i-epre- 
sented by external impurities ; and the 
beneficial inllucnce of righteousness is 
depicted by the sci'cnity and copfidence 
of peaceful life. This allegorical lan- 
guage, being founded in ideas univer- 
sally prevalent, and adhered to with in- 
variable relation and regular analogy, 
has furnished great onKunent and ele- 
gance to the sacred writings. Soine- 
time.s, however, ihc inspired penmen 
drew their allusions from local and tem- 
porary sources of metaphor; from the 
])cculiar scenery of their country ; from 
the idol.'.tries of heathen nations ; from 
their own history and circumstances; 
from the service o’f their _tcmi)lc, and the 
ceremonies of their religion ; from man- 
ners that have faded, and customs that 
have elapsed. Hence many appro])ri- 
ate beauties have vanished, hlany de- 
scriptions and many representations, 
that must have had a solemn iiTqmrtance 
.among the Jews, are now consadered, 
from a chatige of circumstances, in a de- 
.graded point of yicNS'. Hence, likewise, 
here and there a shade of obscurity. In 
general, however, the language of Scrip- 
ture, though highly sublime and beauti- 
ful, is easy and intelligible to all capaci- 
ties.” 

2. Of the use an[l intent of Jiro/ihccij.^ 

As prophecy is so striking a proof of 
a supernatural communion with the 
Deity, and is of so early a date, tye may 
rest 'assured it was given for wise and 
important ends. “It cannot be sup- 
jiosed,” says bi.shop Sherlock, “that 
Sod delivered prophvcie.s only to satis- 


fy or entploy the emosity of the Inqui- 
sitive, or that he gave his Spirit to men 
merely to enable them' to give forth 
predictions for the amusement and en- 
tertainment of the world: there must 
be some end worthy of the author.” 
Now, what end could this be, but to 
keep alive in the minds of those to whom 
it was given, a sense of religion, and a 
hope of future deliverance from the 
curse of the fall through Jesus Christ } 
“ The uses of prophecy,” /says Dr. Jor- 
tin, “ besides gradually ojjening and un- 
folding the things relating to the Mes- 
siah, and the blessings which by him 
should be conferred upon mankind, are 
many, great, and manifest. 

“ 1. It served to secure the belief of a 
God, and of a providence. 

. “As God is invisible and spiritual, 
there was cause to fear, that, in- the 
first and ruder ages of the world, when 
men were busier m cultivating the earth 
than in cultivating arts and sciences, imd 
in seeking the necessaries ol life tlian in 
the study of morality, they might forget 
their Creator and Governor; and, there-' 
fore, God maintained amongst them the 
great article of faith in him, by mani- 
festations of himself; by sending an- 
gels to declare his will; by miracles, 
and by prophecies. 

“2. It was intended to give men the 
profoundcst veneration for that amazing 
Knowledge from which nothing was con- 
cealed, net even the future actions of 
creatures, and the things which as yet 
were not. How could a man hope to' 
hide any counsel, any design or thought, 
from such a Being ? 

“3. It contributed to keep up devo- 
tion and true religion, the religion of the 
heart, which consists partly in • enter- 
taining just and honourable notions^ of 
God, and of his jjerfcctions, and which 
is a more rational and a more apeepta- 
blc service than rites And ceremonies. 

“ 4. It excited men to rely upon God, 
and to love him who condescended to 
hold this mutual intercourse with his 
creatures, and to permit them to con- 
sult him, as one friend asks advice of 
another. 

“5. It was intended to keep the peo- 
ple, to whom God revealed himself, 
trom idolatry ; a sin to which the Jews 
would be inclined, both from the dispo- 
sition to it which they had acipiired in 
Egypt, and from the contagion of bad 
example. 

The people of Israel were strictly 
forbidden to consult the diviners and 
the gods of other nations, and to use any 
enchantments and wicked arts ; and 
that they might have no temptation to 
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.t, Gnd permitted them to apply to him 
and U) his prophets,, even upon small 
occasions; and' he raised up amongst 
rtiem :i succession of prophets, to whom 
tiiey might have recourse for advice and 
liirection. These prophets were re- 
-v erenced abroad as well as at home, 
:uk1 consulted by foreign princes; and, 
in times of the captivity, they were ho- 
noured by great kings, 'and advanced to 
high stations.” 

As it respects us, prophecy connect- 
ed with miracles affords a considerable 
evidence of the truth of revelation, as 
well as of a supeidntending Providence. 
This evidence too, is a growing evi- 
dence. "The divine design, uniformly 
jKirsued through a series of successive 
generations, opens with a greater de- 
gree of clearness, in proportion to the 
lapse of time and tlie number of events. 
An increase of age is an addition to its 
strength ; and the nearer we approach 
the point towards which the dispensa- 
tions of God unvaryingly tend, the more 
clearly shall we discern the wonderful 
I’egularity, consistency, and beauty of 
this stupendous plan for universal good. 
Of the great use of prophecies which 
have been fulfilled, as a direct and 
strong argument to convert unbelievers 
to Christianity, and to establish Chris- 
tians in the faith, we have the most am- 
])le proofs. Our Loigl hiniself made 
vyery frequent appeals to prophecy as 
evidence of his divine mission : he re- 
ferred the Jews to their own ScriiJtures, 
as most fully and clearly bearing wit- 
ness of himself. Upon them he ground- 
ed the necessity or his sufferings; upon 
them he settled the faitli of the disci- 
[des at Emmaus, and of the apostle.s at 
Jerusalem. 'Phe same source supplied 
the eloquence of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and the means with which Apollos 
‘jiiightily convinced the .Tews.’ This 
was a powerful instiaiment of persua.sion 
ii the .succeeding ages of the church, 
when used by the primitive apologists. 
U pnn this topic were employed the 
lineal and diligence not only of Justin 
ilartyr, but Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
A ugustin. It would never have been so 
frequently employed, if it had not been 
well adapted to the de.sired end ; and 
that it did most completely answer this 
end, by the conversion ot unbelievers, 
is evident from the accounts of Scrip- 
ture, and the records of the primitive 
church. 

“Prophecy keeps the attention of 
Christians alive to the truth and impor- 
tance of their holy religion : to its tnith, 
because prophecy and Christianity had 
cue and the same origin, both being ile- 
42 ' 


rived from the same fountain of per- 
fection ; it keeps them alive to its im- 
portance, liecause prophecy shows that 
the Supreme Being has vouclisafed, 
through a long succession of ages, to 
])repare mankind, by gradual revela- 
tions of his will, for future blessings; 
and has proved, by sending chosen mes- 
sengers to usher in tliis final dispensa- 
tion, that ‘the testimoiw of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.’ • It confirms the 
general belief of a God, and points out 
to a careless world the plain traces of 
his watchful providence. It displays tlie 
counsels of m.spiration, incessantly di- 
recting the course of events, without 
violating the order of reason and of hu- 
man action. Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for us ! such power is above 
our comprehension ! But the fact is 
2ilaced before our eyes. We see, or may 
see, a regular train of prophecies tend- 
ing towards one declared etuU accurate- 
ly fulfilled and fulfilling amklst all tlie 
confusion and opposition of this tumultu- 
ous-world; and we see that these pro- 
phecies are clear, both in prediction 
and accom])lishment, in proportion to 
their importance in fixing our belief in 
the providence of God, and in the great 
truths of divine revelation. Thus it ap- 
pears tliat the chief design of prophecy 
is to bear constant witness to religious 
truth ; but though to convince gainsay- 
ers of this truth is justly considered as 
its principal use, it has another very 
important object, to which it well be- 
comes us to pay attention, from motives 
of gratitude, as’ well as from fear of in- 
curring the blame wliich Scripture in- 
variably imputes -to those who neglect 
to take’ advantage of the light afforded 
them. It is designed to protect be- 
lievers in the woi'd of God from the 
dangers arising from the prevalent por- 
ruptions, errors, and vices'of the age in 
whicli they live. The due consideration 
of prophecy will administer consolation 
amidst present distress, and enliven 
faith and elevate hope, whilst passing 
through those dark depressing scenes, 
which, without this gracious aid, might 
lead through the intricacies- of doubt to 
the gloom of despair.” 

Objections, however, have been raised 
agaiiust the prophecies from their ob- 
scurity. But to this it is answered, that 
they have often a first, or partial, and an 
ultimate completion, of which the for- 
mer may be generally considered as an 
earnest of the latter. It is principally 
this double sense of -propbccy which 
I’enders it obscure ; for though the pre- 
dictions of the pro])hets were sometimes 
t)o.sitive and exactl v descriptive, raid de- 
3 R 
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livcrccl 'witli an accurate and definite 
designation of names and times, pro- 
phecy was not generally designed to be 
clear before its accomplishment. It is, 
however, always sufficiently exact in its 
descriptions to authenticate its preten- 
sions to a divine authority ; to produce, 
when -it comes to pass, an acknowledg- 
ment of its unerring certainty ; and to 
demonstrate the wisdom and power of 
God. As Bishop Newton observes, pro- 
])hecies are tlie only species of writing 
Avhich are designed more for the instruc- 
tion of future ages than of the times 
wherein they are written. In this re- 
spect, as the workl grotveth older, it 
groweth wiser. . Time, that detracts 
something from the evidence of other 
Avriters, is still adding something to the 
credit and authority of the prophets. 
Future ages will compreliend rrtore 
than the present, as the present under- 
stands more than the past; and the 
perfect accomplishment will produce a 
perfect knowledge of all the prophe- 
cies. • 

3. O f the fulfibnent of jirojihccy. 

Our limits will not permit us to give a 
copious account of the various prophe- 
cies Avhich have been remarkably ful- 
filled ; Imt whoever has examined pro- 
fane history with any degree of atten- 
tion, and compared it with the predic- 
tions of Scrijiturc, must, it he be not 
blinded bv prejudice, and hardened by 
intidelitv,'bc convinced of tlie truth of 
m-ophecy bv its exact accomplisliment. 
It is in vain to say that these prophecies 
Avere delivered since tlic events have 
taken place ; for we sec the prophecies, 
tlie latest ivliereof were delivered about 
3700 years ago, and some of them above 
3000 years a.t^o, fulfilling at this very, 
time; and cities, and countries, _ and 
kingdoms, in the verv .same condition, 
and all brought about in the very same 
manner, and with the very same cir- 
cumstances, as the prophets had fore- 
told. “We sec,” says Bishop New- 
ton, “the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth, ruling and cnlcirtfed in Asia 
and Europe, and perh.aps in America, 
ami ‘the curse of servitude,’ still at- 
tending the wretched descendants of 
Ham in .-Yfrica. We sec the posterity 
of Ishmael, ‘multiplied exceedingly,’ 
and become ‘ a great natioji,’ in the Ara- 
bians ; yet living like ‘ wild men,’ and 
shifting from place to place in the wil- 
derness; ‘their hand against every 
man, and every man’s 'hand_ against 
tliem ;’ and still cbueilmg an indepen- 
dent and free people, ‘ in the presence 
of all their brethren,’ and in the pre- 
sence of all their enemies. We see the 


family of Esau, totally extinct, and that 
of Jacob subsisting at this day; ‘the 
sceptre departed from Judah,’ and the 
people living no where in authority, 
everywhere in subjection; the Jews still 
dwelling alone among the nations, Avhile 
‘the remembrance of Amalek is utter- 
ly put out from under heaven.’ We see 
the Jews severely jmnished for their in- 
fidelity and disobedience 'to their great 
prophet like' unto Moses: ‘plucked 
from off their own land, and removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth ; op- 
pressed and spoiled evermore;’ and 
made ‘a proverb and a by-word among 
all nations.’ We see ‘ Ephraim so bro- 
ken as to be no more a people,.’ while 
the Avhole nation is comprehended un- 
der the name of Judah ; the Jews won- 
derfully preserved as a distinct people, 
while their great conquerors are every 
where destroyed; their land lying de- 
solate, and themselves cut off from be- 
ing the people of God, while the Gen- 
tiles are advanced in their room. We 
See Nineveh so completely desti'oyed, 
that the place tliereof is not .vnd ciumot 
be known; Babylon made ‘a 'desola- 
tion for ever, a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water;’ Tyre become 
‘like the top of a rock, a place for 
fishers' to siiread their nets upon;’ and 
Egypt, ‘a base kiiygdom, the basest of 
the kingdoms,.’ and still tributary and 
subject to strangers. We see, of the 
four great empires of the world, the 
fourth and last, which was greater and 
more powerful than any of the former, 
divided in the western part thereof into 
ten lesser kingdoms ; and among them 
a power ‘with a triple crown differs 
from the first,’ with ‘a mouth speaking 
very great things,’ and with ‘a look 
more stout than his fellows, speaking- 
great words against the Most High, 
wearing out the saint.s of thC’ Most 
I-Iigh, and changing times and laws.’ 
W'e see a power ‘ cast down the truth 
to the ground, and prosper, and prac- 
tise, anil destroy the holy people, not re- 
garding tlie God of his fathers, nor the 
desire of wives, but honouring Mahuz- 
zim,’ gods-protectors, or saints-protec- 
tors, ‘and causing’ the priests of Ma- 
huzzim ‘ to rule over many, and to di- 
vide the land for gain.’ We see' the 
Turks ‘ stretching . forth their hand 
over the countries,’ and particularly 
‘over the land of Egypt, the -Lybians at 
their steps,’ and the Arabians still 
‘escaping nut of their hand.’ We see 
the Jews ‘led away captive into a'll na- 
tions, and Jerusalem trodden down of 
the Gentiles,’ and likely to continue so 
‘until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
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"s Jews are b]^ a constant | 
mii-ade pi'eserved a distinct people toi'i 
the completion of other prophecies re- 
iathiif to them. We see one ‘ who op- 
fjosetii and exaltcth himselP abovf all 
la'.v.s, divine and human, ‘sitting a;- God 
ill the church of God, and .showing him- 
self that he is God, wliosc coming is af- 
ter the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and h'ing wonders, and with 
all dc'ceivablcness of unrighteousness.’ 
Wq sec a great a/ioatacy in the Chris- 
tian church, wliich consi.sts chiefly in 
the worshij) of demons, angels, or de- 
parted saints, and is promoted ‘ through 
the hypocrisy of liars, forbidding to mar- 
jy, and cnmmniiding to abstain from 
meats. We see tlic seven churches of 
Asia Iving in the same forlorn and de.so- 
late condition that the angel had signi- 
fied to St. John, their ‘candlestick re- 
moved out of its place,’ their churches 
turned into moscjucs, their wor.ship into 
superstition. In short, we see the cha- 
ractci-b of ‘tiie beast and the false pro- i 
phet,’ and ‘ the whore of Babj'lon,’ imw | 
exemplified in ei ery iiarticular, and in | 
a citv'th'at is seated ‘ u])on seven moun- 1 
tains;’ so that, -if the bishop of Rome 
liad set for his picture, a greater resem- 
blance and likeness could not have been 
drawn. 

“ For these things we have the attes- 
tation of past, and tlie experience of 
jjresent times ;• and wc cannot well be 
deceived, if we will only believe oiiv own 
eyes and observation. We actually see 
tlic comijletion of man)' of the prophe- 
cies in the state of men and things 
around us; and wc Irave the projihecies 
themselves recorded in books, which 
books have been read in pulilic ussem- 
lilics tliese 1700 or 2000 years, have | 
been dispersed into several countries, 
have been translated into several lan- 
guages, and quilted and commented 
upon by different nations, so that there 
is no room to susjiect so mucli as a po.s- 
sibility of forgery or illusion.” 

4. Rules for understanding the [iro- 
Jihedes, 

In order- to understand the jjroplie- 
cies, and to form a riglit judgment of 
the argument for the tnith of Chri.s- 
tianity, we must not consider them singly 
and apart, but as a grand whole, or a 
chain reaching through several thousand 
years, yet manifestly subservient to one 
imd the same end. This end is no other 
than the establisliment'of tRe universal 
empire of truth and rigliteousiiess under 
the dominion of Jesus Clirist. We are 
not, indeed, to suppose that each of the 
prophecies recorded in Ihe.Old Testa- 
ment exfressly points out, and clearly 


characterizes Jesus Christ; yet, lalten 
as a v/hole, this grand system refers to 
him ; for Uie testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of projjhcf.)'. “All the revolu- 
tions of di\ine providence have him lor 
their scojie and end. Is an empire, or 
kingdom erected f that empire, or king- 
doin is erected with a view, directly or 
indirectly, to th.e kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. Is an empire, or kingdom, sub- 
verted or overthrown f that empire, or 
kingdom, ‘is overthi'own in subserviency 
to the glory of his kingdom and em 
])ire, which shall know neither bounds 
nor end, but whose limits shall be no 
other than the limits of the universe, 
and Avho.se end no other th'an the days of 
eternity. Jesus Christ, then, is the only 
person that ever existed^in whom all 
the jirophecies meet as in a centre.’" 
In order, therefore, to opjio.se error and 
confront the infidel, Ave must study the 
prophecies not as indejjeiuleut of each 
other, but as connected; for “the ar- 
gument from pi'opliecAi,” says Bishop 
Hurd, “Is not to oe formed from the 
consideration of single )>rcphecies, but 
from all the pvopitecics taken together, 
and considered as making one system ; 
in Avhich, from the mutual dependence 
and connection of its jnirts, preceding 
jjrophecies prejrare and illustrate those 
Avhich folloAV ; and these, again, reflect 
light on the foregoing: just as in any 
])hilosophical .system, that Avhich shows 
the solidity of it is the harmony and cor- 
respondence of the Avhole, not the aji- 
plication of it in particular instances. 

“Hence, though the evidence be but 
small from the completion of any one 
])rophecy taken separately, yet that 
evidence, being always something, the 
1 amount of the Avhole evidence resulting 
' from a great number of prophecies, all 
relative to the same design, may lie 
considerable; like many-scattered ray.s, 
Avhich, thongli each be weali in -itscli, 
yet, concentrated into one point, shall 
form a strong light, and strike tlie sens'C 
A'ei'y powerfully. Still more ; this evi- 
i deuce is not rnevely a groAving evi- 
' deuce, but is indeed multiplied upon 
u.s, from the number of reflected lights 
Avhicli the several component parts of 
such a svstem reciprocally throw u]ion 
each; till, at length, the conviction 
rises unto a high degre e of moral- cer- 
taiiitv.” 

Farther, in order to understand the 
prophecies, Ave must endeavour to find 
out the true subject of prophecy ; that 
is, precisely what the prophets speak ofj 
and the characters that are applied to 
that subject. The literal sense should 
be always kept in vknv, and a know-. 
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.kd^e of oriental customs attended. The I 
begirjiing and end of the prophetic ser- 
mons must be carefully observed. The 
time, as near as possible, _ of the predic- 
tion, should be ascertained. An ac- 
quaintance with the method of salvation 
by Christ will greatly assist us in this 
work. The mind must be unprejudiced, 
and we should be well acquainted with 
the Scriptures at large. These rules, 
with dependence on the divine teaching, 
will assist us in understaiiding the pro- 
phecies. See Bisho/i JVenvton^s Dis- 
sertations on the Frojihecies ; Bisho/i 
Sherlock’s Use and Intent of Profihecy; 
Bishoji Hw'd’s Ser7no}is on the Projihc- 
cies; Sir Isaac JVew ton’s Observations 
on the Projihecies of Daniel 'and the 
jlfiocalyfise ; Gray’s Key to the Old 
Testament ; Simjison’s Key to the Pro- 
fi/iecies; Illustrations of Projthccy ; 
Fitrincta’s Tyjihus Doctrime Pro/iheti- 
cve; Gill on the Pro/ihcts; lit trick’s 
second lixodus, or Remarks on the 
Projihecies of the Last Times; Kett’s 
History ,the Interjireter of Pro/ihecy. 
See also the works oV Mode, Smith, 
Halifax, jljithorji, and Faber, on the 
subject. 

iMiOPHESYINGS, religious exer- 
cises of the clergy in tlie reign of Queen 
Islizabeth, instituted for the purpose of 
promoting knowledge and piety. The 
ministers of a jiarticular division at a 
sot time met together in some church of 
a market or other large town, and there 
each in their order explained, according 
to their abilities, some portion of Scrip- 
ture alloued to them before. This done, 
a moderator made his observations on 
what had been said, and determined 
the true sense of the place, a certain 
space of time being fixed for dispatching 
the whole. These institutions, like all 
others, however, it seems, were abused, 
by irregularity, disputations, and divi- 
sions. Archbishop Grindal endeavoured 
to regulate the projihcsyings, and cover 
them from the objections that the court 
made against them, by enjoining the 
ministers to oiiscrve decency and order, 
by forbidding them to meddle with poli- 
tics and church government, and by 
prohibiting all non-conformist ministers 
and laymen from being speakers, Tlie 
queen, however, was resolved to .sup- 
press them ; and having sent for tlic 
archbishop, told him she was intormed 
that the rites and ceremonies of the 
church were not duly observed in these 
prophesyings ; that pei’sons not law- 
fully called to be ministers exercised in 
them ; that the assemblies themselves 
were illegal, not being allowed by pub- 
lic authority j that the laity neglected 


their secular affairs by repairing to 
these meetings which filled their heads 
with notions, and might occasion dis- 
putes and sedition in the state ; that it 
was good for the church to have but 
few preachers, three or four in a coun- 
ty being sufficient. She further declar- 
ed her dislike of the number of these 
exercises, and therefore commanded 
him peremptorily to put them down. 
■^I'he archbishop, however, in-stead of 
obeying the commands of his royal mis- 
tress, thought that she had made some 
infringement upon his office, and wrote 
the queen a long and earnest letter, de- 
claring that his conscience would not 
suffer him to comply with her com- 
mands. The queen was so inflamed 
with this letter, that the archbishop was 
sequestered from his office, and he ne 
ver afterwards recovered the queen’s 
favour. Thus ended the prophesyings; 
“a useful institution,” says Neale, “for 
promoting Clu’istian knowledge and 
piety, at a time when both were at 
a very low ebb in the nation. The 
queen put them down for no other rea- 
son, but because they enlightened the 
people’s minds in the Scriptures, and 
encouraged their inquiries after truth ; 
her majesty being always, of opinion 
that knowledge and learning in the laity 
would only endanger their peaceable 
submission to her absolute will and 
pleasure.” 

PllOPHET, a person who foretels 
future events. It is particularly applied 
to such inspired persons among the Jews 
as were commissioned by God to declare 
his will and ])uiposes to that people. 
See Prophecy. 

False Projihets. See Impostors ; 
and Josejihiis’s Hist, of the Jews. 

Sons of the Projihets, an appellation 
given to young men who were educated 
in the schools or colleges under a proper 
master, who was commonly, if not al- 
ways, an inspired prophet in tlie know- 
ledge of religion, and in sacred music, 
and thus were qualified to be public 
preachers, 1 Sam. x. 1 Sam. xi. 2 Sam, 
xix. 2 Kings, ii. 

PROPITIATION, a sacrifice offered 
to God to assuage his wi-ath, and render 
him propitious. Among the Jews, there 
were both ordinary and public sacrifices, 
ds holocausts, &c. offered by way of 
thanksgiving; and extraordinary ones, 
offered by persons guilty of any'crinie, 
by way of propitiation. The Romish 
church believe the mass to be a sacri- 
fice of propitiation for the living and the 
dead. The reformed churches allow of 
no propitiation, but tliat one offered by 
I Jesus on the cross, whereb}' divine jus- 
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dee is appeased, and our sins forgiven, 
iloin. iii. ~S. 1 John, ii. 2. 

.Vs it respects the unbloodv propitia- 
'xiy sacrifice of the mass above-inen- 
Uoned, little need be said to confute such 
a doctriire. Indeed, it is owned in the 
ciiurch of Home, that there is no other 
loundation for the belief of it than an 
unwritten tradition. There is no hint 
in the Scripture of Christ’s oftering his 
body and blood to his Father at his in- 
stitution of the eucharist. It is also a 
manifest contradiction to St. Paul’s doc- 
trine, who teaches, that, without shed- 
ding of blood, there is no remission ; 
tliercfore there can be no remission of 
sins in the mass. The sacrifice of Christ, 
according to the same apostle, is not to 
be repeated. A second oblation would 
be siijierfluous ; consequently the pre- 
tended true and proper sacrifice of the 
mass must be superfiuous and useless. 

The propitiation made by Jesus Christ 
is that which atones for and covers our 
guilt, as the mercy-seat did the tallies of 
the law ; or it may be defined thus : 
“ It is the averting the punishment due 
to any one, by undergoing the penalty in 
tlic room of the guilty.” Thus Jesus 
Christ is called the propitiation or 
'atonement, as his complete righteous- 
ness appeases his Father, and satisfies 
his law and justice for ^1 our trans- 
gressions. See Atonement, and books 
under that article., 

PROPORTION OF FAITH. See 
Analogy of Faith. 

PROSELYTE, a new conyert to 
some religion or religious sect. Among 
the Helirews, proselytes were distin- 
guished into two sorts : the first called 
proselytes of the gate, because suffered 
to live among them, and were those who 
observed the moral law only, and the 
rules imposed on the children of Noah ; 
tlie second were called proselytes of 
justice, who engaged to receive circum- 
cision, and the whole law of Moses, and 
enjoyed all the privileges of a native 
Hebrew. 

PROSEUCHE, from iryoviicoi, signi- 
fies prayer; but it is taken for, the places 
of prayer of the Jews, and was pretty 
near the same as their synagogues. But 
the synagogues were originally in the ci- 
ties, and were covered places; wliere- 
as, for the most part, the proseuches, 
were out of the cities, and on the banks 
of rivers, having no covering, except, 
pei’haps, the shade of some trees, or 
covered galleries, Acts xvi. 13. 

PROSPERITY, a state wherein 
things succeed, according to our wishes, 
and are productive of affluence, and 
ease- Hoyeyer desjfable prospgrjty be. 


it hsis its manifest disadvantages. It ton 
often alienates the soul from God ; ex- 
cites pride; exposes to temptation; 
hai'detis tlie heart; occasions idleness; 
promotes cifeminac\'; damps zeal and 
energy ; and, too often has a baneful 
relative influence. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Almighty in general 
withholds it from his children ; and that 
adversity should be their lot rather than 
prosperity. Indeed adversity seems 
more beneficial on the whole, although 
it be sotmpleasant to our feelings. “The 
advantages of prosperity,’’ says Bacon, 
“ are to be wished ; but the advantages 
of adversity are to be admired. The 
princi])al virtue of prosperity, is tem- 
perance ; the principal virtue of adver- 
sity, is fortitude, which in morality is 
allowed to be the most heroical virtue i 
prosperity best'discovers vice, adversity 
best discovers virtue, which is like'those 

E erfumes that- are most fragrant -when 
urnt or bruised.” It is not, however, 
to be understood, that prosperity in it- 
self is unlawful. The world.with all its 
various productions was formed by the 
Almighty for the hajipiness of man, and 
designed to endear hithself to us, and to 
lead our minds up to him. What how- 
ever God often gives us as a blessing, 
by our own folly we pervert and turn 
into a curse. Where prosperity is 
given, there religion is absolutely ne- 
cessary to enable us to act under it as 
w’e ought. Where this divine principle 
influences the mind, prosperity may be 
eiyoyed and become a blessing; for 
“While bad men snatch the pleasures 
of the world ' as by stealth, without 
countenance from God, the proprietor 
of the world ; the righteous sit openly 
down to the feast of life, under the 
smile of heaven. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests 
upon all they possess. Their piety re- 
flects sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one 
point of view the smiling aspect, both 
of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Not only have they as full a 
relish as others of the innocent plea- 
sures of life, but moreover, in them 
tliey hold communion with God. In all 
that is good or fair, they trace his hand. 
From the beauties of nature, from the 
improvements of art, from the enjoy- 
ments of social life, thev raise their af- 
fections to the source of all the, happi- 
ness, which surrounds them, and thus 
widen the s])here of their pleasures, by 
adding inteikctual and spiritual to 
earthly joys. Blair's Sermons, vol. i, 
ser. 3. Bates’s Works, p. 29r. 
S/iiritual Jiros/ierity consi.sts in the 
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continual jjrogress of the mind in know- Ij 
ledge, purity, and joy. It arises from 1 
the participation of the divine blessing ; 
and evidences itself by frequency m 
prayer ; love to God’s word ; delight 
in his ])eopl'e ; attendance on his ordi- 
nances ; zeal in his cause ; submission 
to his will; usefulness in his church; 
and increasing abhorrence of every thing 
that is derogatory to his glory. 

PROTESTAlSlT, a name first given 
in Germany to those who adhered to 
the doctrine of Luther, because in 1529, 
they protested against a decree of the 
emperor Charles V. and the diet of 
Spires; declaring that they appealed 
to a general council. Tlie same has also 
been given to those of the sentiments of 
Calvin ; and is now become a common 
denomination for all those of the reform- 
ed churches. See article Reforma- 
tion ; Fell’s Four I.etters on 'genuine 
Protestantism ; C/iillingworth’s Reli- 
ction of the Frotcstaiits ; Robertson’s 
Hist.' of Charles P’i vol. ii. p. 249, 250. 

PRO VIDEN CE, the siqierintendence 
and care whicli God exercises over 
creation. I'lie arguments for the pro- 
vidence of God are generally^ dra\yn 
from the light of nature ; the being of a 
God; the creation of the world; the 
wonderfully disposing and controlling 
tlie affairs and actions of men ; from the 
atisolute necessity of it ; from tho va- 
rious blessings enjoyed by liis creatures; 
tlie awful judgments that have been in- 
flicted ; and from the astonisliing pre- 
servation of the Bible and the church 
through every age, notwithstanding the 
attempts of earth and hell against ihem. 
Providence has been divided into im- 
mediate and mediate, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, common and sjiecial, uni- 
versal and ]iarticular. Immediate iiro- 
viilence is what is exercised by God 
himself, without the use of any instru- 
ment or second cause ; mediate provi- 
dence is what is exercised in the use 
of means; ordinarij providence is what 
is exercised in the common course of 
means, and by the chain of _ second 
causes ; extraordinary is what is out of 
the common way, as miraculous opera- 
tions; common ])rovidence is what be- 
longs to the whole world ; s/iecial, what 
relates to the church ; universal relates 
to the general upholding and preserving 
all things ; Jiarticulnr relates to indivi- 
duals in every action and circumstance. 
This last, however, is denied by .some. 
But, as a good writer observes, “The 
opinion entertained by some that the 
providence of God extends no farther 
than to a general superintendence of 
the laws of nature, without interposing 


in the particular concems of individualg^ 
is contrary both to reason and to Scrip- 
ture. It renders the government of the 
Almighty’ altogether loose and contin- 
gent, and would leave no ground for 
reposing any trust under its protection ; 
for the majority of human affairs would 
then be allowed to fluctuate in- a fortui- 
tous course, without moving in any regu- 
lar direction, and ivithout tending to any 
one scope. The uniform doctrine of the 
sacred %yi-itings is, that throughout the 
universe nothing happens withovit God-, 
that his hand is ever active, and his de- 
cree or permission intervenes in_ all'; 
that nothing is too great or unwieldy 
for his management, and nothing so mi- 
nute and inconsiderable as to be below 
his inspection and care. While he j.s 
guiding the sun and moon in thejr 
course through 'the he'aven.s; while in 
this inferior world he is ruling among 
empires, stilling' the ragi?!gs of the wa- 
ters, and the tumults of the peo/ile,ho 
is at the same time watching over the 
humble good man, who, in the obscurity 
of his cottage, is serving and worship- 
ping him.” 

“In what manner, indeed. Provi- 
dence interposes in human affairs ; by 
what means it influences the thoughts 
and counsels of men, and, notwith- 
standing the influence it exerts, leave.? 
to them the freedom of choice, are 
subjects of dark and mysterious nature, 
and which have given occasion to many 
an intricate controversy. Let us re- 
member, that the manner in which 
God influences the motion of all the 
heavenly bodies, the nature ot that se- 
cret power by which he is ever direct- 
ing the sun and the nioon, the planets, 
stars, and comets, in their course 
through the heavens, while they a|>- 
pear to move themselves in a. free 
course, are matters no less inexplicable 
to us than the manner in which he in- 
fluences the councils of men. But 
tliough the mode of divine operation re- 
mains unknown, the fact of an over- 
ruling influence is equally certain in the 
moral as it is in the natural world. In 
cases whei’e the fact is clearly authen- 
ticated, we are not at liberty to call its 
truth in question, merely because we 
understand not the manner in which it 
is brought about. Nothing can be more 
clear, from the testimony of Scripture, 
than that God takes part in idl that 
happens among mankind ; directing and 
over-ruling the whole course of events 
so as to make every one of them^ answer 
the designs of his wise and righteous 
government. We cannot, indeed, con- 
ceive. God acting as the governor of tha 
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world ut all, unless his goveraihent were 
to extend to all the events that happen. 
It is upon the supposition of a part'cu- 
lar providence that our worship and 
pravers to him are founded. _ All his 
perfections would be utterly insignifi- 
cant to us, if they were pot exercised, 
on every occasion, according as the cir- 
cumstances of his creatures required. 
The Almighty would then be no more 
than an unconcerned spectator of- the 
behaviour of his subjects, regarding the 
obedient and the rebellious with an 
equal eve. 

“ The experience of everj- one also, 
must, more or less, bear testimony to it. 
\V(t need not for this purpose have ve- 
coiirse to those sudden and unexpected 
vicissitudes which have sometimes as- 
tonished whole nations, and drawn their 
attention to the conspicuous hand of 
heaven. We need not appeal to the 
history of the statesman and the war- 
rior; of the ambitious and the enter- 
prising. We confine our observation to 
those whose lives have been most_pla,in 
and simple, and who had no de.sire to 
depart n-om the ordinary train of con- 
duct. In how many instances have we 
found, that we are held in subjection to 
a higher Power, on whom depends the 
accomplishment of our wishes and de- 
signs i* Fondly we had projected some 
favourite plan: we thought that we had 
forecast and provided for all that might 
happen ; we had taken our measures 
with such vigilant prudence, that on 
every side we seemed to ourselves ])er- 
fectly guarded and secure ; but, lo ! 
some little event hath come about, un- 
foreseen by us, and in its consequences 
at the first seemingly inconsiderable, 
wjiich yet hath turned the v/hole course 
of things into a , new direction, _ and 
blasted all our hopes. At other time^' 
our counsels and plans have been per- 
mitted to succeed : we then applauded 
our own' wisdom, and sat down to feast 
on the happiness we had attained. _ To 
our surprise we found that happiness 
was not there, and that God’s decree 
had appointed it to be only vanity. We 
labour for prosperity, and obtain it not. 
IJnexpected, it is sometimes made to 
drop upon us as of its ov/n accord. The 
happiness of rpan depends on secret 
springs too nice and delicate to be ad- 
justed by human art; it requires a fa- 
vourable combination of external cir- 
cumstances with the -state of his own 
mind. To accomplish on every occa- 
sion such a combination, is far beyond 
his power: but it' is what God can at all 
times effect; as the \vhole series of ex- 
tcimal causes are arranged according to 


his pleasure, and the hearts of all men 
are in his hands, to turn them whereso- 
ever he will, as rivers of water. From 
the imperfection of our knowledge to 
ascertain what is good for us, and from 
the defect of our power to bring about 
that good when knov. n, arise all those 
disappointments which continually tes- 
tify that the way of man is not in him- 
self that he is not the master of his 
own lot ; that, though he may devise, it 
is God who directs; God, who can 
make the smallest incident an effectual 
instrument of his providence for ovei'- 
turning the most laboured plans of 
men. 

“ Accident, and chance, and fortune, 
are words which Ave often hear men- 
tioned, and much is ascribed to them in 
the life of man. But they are AVOrds 
Avithout meaning ; or, as far as they 
haA'e any signification, they are no other 
than names for t,he unknown operations 
of Providence ; for it is certain that in 
God’s universe nothing comes to pass 
causelessly, or in vain. isA'cry event has 
its OAvn determined direction. That 
chaos of human affairs and intrigues 
Avhere Ave can see no light, that mass of 
disorder and confu.sion which they of- 
ten present to our vicAV, is all clearness 
and order in the siglit of Him Avho is 
governing and directing all, and bi’ing 
ing forAvard every event in its due time 
and place. The Lord sitteth on the^ 
food. The Lord maketh the wrath of 
'man to jiraise him, as he maketh tlie 
hail and the rain obey his word. He 
hath /irejiared his throne in the heavens; 
and his kint'dom ruleth over all. A 
man’s heart deviseth his way, but the 
Lord direcleth his stefis.” 

“To follonu the leadings of provi- 
dence, hieans no other than to act 
agreeably to the laAV of duty, prudence, 
and safety, or any particular circum- 
stance, according to the direction or de-' 
termination of the word or Iuav of God. 
He folloAvs the dictates of Providence, 
Avho takes a due survey of the situ.ation 
he is placed in, compares it Avith the 
rales of the Avord Avhich reaches his 
case, and acts accordingly. To know 
the Avill of God as it respects provi- 
dence, there must be, 1. Deliberation. 
— ‘ 2 . Consultation. — 3. Supplication. The 
tokens of the divine Avill and pleasure in 
any particular case are not to be gath- 
ered from 'our inclinations, particular 
frames, the form of Scripture phrases, 
impulses, nor even the e\ent, as that 
cannot always be a laile of judgment ; 
but nvhatevf-r appears to be proper du- 
ty, true prudence, or real necessity, that 
Ave should esteem to be his Avill.” See 
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Charnock, Flavcl, Hoak ivelt, Hojikins, 
Sherlock, Callings, and Fawcet on 'Pro- 
vidence ; Gill’s Body of Divinity ; 
Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, qu. 18 ; 
Blair’s- Ser. ser. 18, vol. v.; Forsythes 
Piece on Providence, Enc. Brit. ; Wol- 
laston’s Religion of N’ature delineated, 
sec. 5; Thomson’s Seasons, Vl'interj 
conclusion. 

PRUDENCE is the act of- suiting 
words and-- actions according to the 
circumstance of things, or rules of riglit 
reason: Cicero thus defines it: “Est 
rerum expetendaruni fugiendarum sci- 
entia.” — “The -knowledge of what is 
to be desired or avoided.” Grove thus : 
“Prudence is an ability of judging what 
is best in the choice both of ends and 
means.” Mason thus : “ Prudence is a 
conformity to the rules of reason, truth, 
and decency, at all times, and in all cir- 
cumstances. It differs from wisdom 
only in degree ; wisdom being nothing 
but a more consummate habit of pru- 
dence; and prudence a lower degree 
or weaker habit of wisdom.” It is 
divided into, 1. Christian prudence, 
which directs to the pursuit of that 
blessedness which the Ciospel discovers 
by the use of Gospel means. — 2. Moral 
prudence has for its end peace and sa- 
tisfaction of mind in this world, and the 
greatest happiness after death. — 3. Ci- 
vil prudence is the knowledge of what 
ought to be done in order to secure the 
outward happiness of life, consisting in 
prosperity, liberty, See.— 4. Monastic, 
relating to any circumstances in which 
a man is not charged with the care of 
others. — 5, (Economical prudence re- 
gards the conduct of a family. — 6. Po- 
litical refers to the good government 
of a state. 

The idea of prudence, says one, in- 
cludes £up8\ia, or due consultation:, that 
is, concerning such things as demand 
consultation in a right manner, and for 
a competent time, that the resolution 
taken up may be neither too precipitate 
nor too slow ; and o-uvEffis, or a faculty of 
discerning proper means when they oc- 
cur. To the perfection of prudence 
these three things are farther required, 
viz. i£ivc,lTif,or a natural sagacity. Ayx'wici, 
presence of mind, or a ready turn of 
thought; and Enwiya, or experience.^ 

Plato styles prudence the leading 
virtue ; and Cicero observes, “ that not 
one of the virtues can want prudence,” 
which is certainly most true, since with- 
out prudence to ^ide them, piety would 
degenerate into superstition, zeal into 
bigotry, temperance into austerity, cou- 
rage into rashness, and justice itself into 
folly. See Watts's Ser. ser. 28 ; (Frove’s 
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Moral jfhiL vol. ii. ch. 2; Mason’s 
Christian Mor. vol. i, ser 4; Evans’s 
Christ. Temjier, ser. 38. 

' PSALMODY, the art or act of sing- 
ing psalms. Psalmody was always es- 
teemed a considerable part of devotion, 
and usually performed in ,the standing 
posture ; and as to the manner of pro- 
nunciation, the plain- song was some- 
times used, being a gentle inflection of 
the voice, not much difihrent from read- 
ing, like the chant in cathedrals; at 
other times more artificial compositions 
wei-e used, like our anthems. 

As to the pemons concerned in sing- 
ing, sometimes a single person sung 
alone ; sometimes the whole assembly 
joined together, which was the most .an- 
cient and general practice. At other 
times, the psalms were sung alternately, 
the congregation dividing themselves 
into two parts, and singing verse about, 
in their turns. There was also a fourth 
way of singing, pretty common in the 
fourth century, which was, when a sin- 
gle person began -the verse, and the 
people joined with him in the dose: 
this was often used for variety in the 
same service with alternate psalmody. 
See Singing. 

PSATYRIANS, a sect of Arians who 
in the council of Antioch, held in the 
year 360, maintained that the Son was 
not like the Father as to will ; that he 
was taken from nothing, or made of 
nothing; and that in God generation 
was not to be distinguished from crea- 
tion. 

PURGATORY is a place in which 
the just who depart out of this life ai’e 
supposed to expiate certain offences 
which do not merit eternal damnation. 
Broughton has endeavoured to prove 
that this notion has been held by Pa- 
gans, Jews, and Mahometans, as well 
as by Christians; arid that, in the days 
of the Maccal)ees, the Jews believed 
that sin might be expiated by sacrifice 
after the death of the sinner. ' The ar- 
guments advanced by the Papists’ for 
purgatory are these : 1 Every sin, how 
slight soever, though no moi'e than an 
idle word, as it is an offence^ to God, de- 
serves punishment fi-om him, and will 
be punished by him hereafter, if not 
cancelled by repentance here. — 2. Such 
small sins 3o not deserve eteraal_ pun- 
ishment. — 3. Few depart this life so 
pure as to be totally exempt from spots 
of this nature, and from every kind of 
debt due to God’s justice. — 4. There- 
fore fev/ will escape without .suffering 
something from his justice for such 
debts as they have carried with them 
out of this world, according to that rule 
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v/iiicli he finds it in death. Frum these 1] exactl}' opposite to Scripture. See 
prcjpositions, which the Papi.st considers | iec. lec. 270; Lhnborc/i’'i 

as so many self-evident ti'iiths^ he infers 'l T/icoL i. 6, ch. 10, § 10, 22 ; Earl’s Ser- 
tliat there must be some third place of; ?}W}i, in Ihe Sermons uf^ainst Pojicry., 
punishment; for since the infinite good- j vol. ii. No. 1 ; Burnett on the Art 22; 
ness of God can admit nothing into hea- IBenn/’s Catechism, vol. ii. p. 250- 
veil which is not clean and pure from PURIFICATION, a ceremony which 
ail sin both great and small, and his in- consists in cleansing anv thing from pol- 
ftnite justice can permit none to receive lution or defilement. "Purifications are 
the reward of bliss who as yet are not common to Jews, Pagans, and Maho- 
out of debt, but have something in jus- melans. See Impurity. 
tice to suffci-, there must of necessity, PURITANS, a name given in the 
he some place or state, where souls de- primitive church to the Novatians, be- 
parting this life, pardoned as to the ex- cause they .would never admit to com- 
ternal guilt or pain, yet obnoxious to munion any one, who from dread of 
some temporal penalty, or with the death, had -apostatized from the faith ; 
guilt of some venial faults, are purg;ed Imt the word has been chiefiy applied to 
and purified before their admittance in- those who 'were professed favourers of 


tile pains are, or how long each soul is | term Nonconformists became common, 
detained there, yet he believes that j to which succeeds the appellation Dis- 
those who are in this place are relieved 1 senter. 

oy the prayers of their fellow-members I “During the reign of queen Eliza- 
here on earth, as also by alms and •; beth, in which the- royal prerogative 
masses offered up to Go'd for their was carried to its utmost limits, there 
souls. And as for such as have no re- were found many daring spirits who'- 
lations or friends to pray for them, or questioned the right of tlie sovereign to 
give alms or procure masses for their prescribe and dictate to her sulijects 
relief, they are not .neglected by the what principles of religion they should 
church, which makes a general com- profess, and what forms they ought to 
memoration of all the faithful departed adhere to. The ornaments and habits 
in every mass, and in every one of the worn by the clergy in the preceding 
canonical hours of the divine office, reign, when the Romish religion and 
Besides the above arguments, the fol- rites were triumphant, Elizabeth ,was 
lowing passages are alleged as proofs : desirous of preserving in the Protestant 
2 Maccabees, _xii. 43, 44, 45. Matt. xii. service. This was the cause of great 
31, 32. 1 Cor. iii. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 19. But it discontent among a large ffody of her 
may be observed, 1. That the books of subjects : multitudes refused to attend 
Maccabees have no evklcnce of inspi- at those churches where the habits 
ration, therefore quotations from them and ceremonies were used ; the con- 
are not to be regarded. — 2. If they foi'ming clergy they treated with con- 


were, the texts referred to would rather tumely; and from the superior purity 
prove that there' is no such place as and simi^licity of the modes of worship- 
IDurgatory, since Judas did not expect to which they adhered, they obtained 
the souls departed to reap any benefit the name of Purita?is. The queen 
from his sin-offeringtill the resurrection, made many attempts to repress every 
R he texts quoted from the Scriptures thing that appeared to her as an innova- 
have no reference to this docti-ine, as tion in the religion established by her 
may be seen by consulting the context, authority, but without success ; by her 
and any just commentator thereon, — 3. almost unlimited authority she readily 
Scripture, in general, speaks of depart- checked open and avowed opposition, 
ed souls going immediately at death to but she could not extinguish the princi- 


Ivii. 2. Rev. XIV. lo., Luke, xyi. 22. 2 spark of liberty had been kindled and 
Cor. y. 8. — 4. It is derogatory from the was preserved, and to whom the Eng- 
doctrine _ of Christ’s satisfaction. If lish owe the whole freedom of their 
Christ died for us, and redeemed us constitution.’ Some secret attempts 


from 'sin and hell, as the Scripture that had been made by them to establish 
speaks, then the idea of farther mcrito- a separate conerregation and discijil’me 
43 3 S “ 
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had been carehilly repressed by the 
btrict hand which Elizaijeth held over 
all her subjects, '['he most, therefore, 
that they could effect was, to assemble 
in private houses, for the purjiose of 
worship])in!j God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, 'i'hese 
jjractices we"e at fir.st connivcd.at, but 
afterwards eveiy mean was taken to 
suppress them, and the most cruel me- 
thods were matle use of to discover 
persons who were disobedient to the 
ro}'al pleasure.” 

Tlie severe persecutions carried on 
against the Puritans during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, served to 
lay the foundation of a new empire in 
the western world. 'Phither as into a 
wildernesg they fled from the face of 
tlieir persecutors, and, being protected 
in the free exercise of their religion, 
continued to increase, till in about a 
ceiiturj' and a half they became an in- 
ik’]jencient nation. 'I'he different prin- 
ciples, however, on which they had ori- 
ginally divided from the church esta- 
blishment at home, operated in a way 
that might have been expected when' 
they came to the possession of the civil 
piuver abroad. 'I'liose who formed the 
c('lony of Massachusetts’ Bay, having 
never relinquished the jirinciplcs of a 
national church, and of the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of faith and 
worship, were less tolerant than tho.se | 
who settled at New l^lvinouth, at Rhode 
Island, and at Providence Plantations. 
'Phe very men (and they were good 
men loo) who had just escaped the jier- 
'■ccutions of the English prelates, now 
in their turn persecuted otliers whodis- 
'cnlcd from them, dll at lengtli the 
liberal system of toleration established 
in the parent country at the reyolution,' 
extending to .he colonics, in a good 
ii'.casure put an end to these proceed- 
ings. 

Neither the Puritans before the pass- 
ing of the Bartholomew act in 1662, nor 
(lie Nonconformists after it, a])pearto 
have disapproved of the articles of the 
established church in matters of c/oc- 
(rutc. 'Phe number of them -who did so, 
however, was ve’y small. While the 
g'reat body of the bishops and clergy had 
from the days of archbishoij Laud 
ahandon'ed their own articles in favour 
of Arminianism, they were attached to 
the principles of. the first reformers; 


and by tlVeir labours and suiferings the 
spirit of the reformation was kept alive 
in the land. But after the revolution, 
one part of the Protestant Dissenters, 
chiefly Presbyterians; first veered to- 
wards Arminianism, then revived the 
Arian controversy, and by degrees many 
of them settled in Socinianism. At the 
same time another part of them, chiefly 
Indeiiendents and Baptists, earnestly 
contending; for the doctrines of grace, 
and conceiving as it would_ seem, that 
the danger of erring lay endrely on one 
side, first veered towards higli Calvin- 
ism, then forbore the unregenerate to 
repent, believe, or do any thing practi- 
cally good, and by degrees niany of 
themj it is said, settled in Antinomian- 
ism. 

Such are the principles which have 
found ])lacc amongst the descendants of 
the Puritans. At the same time, how- 
ever, it mu.st be acknowledged that a 
goodly number of each of the three de- 
nominations have adhered to the doc- 
trine and spirit of their forefathers; and 
have proved the efficacy of their prin- 
ciples by their conceni to be holy in all 
manner’ of conversation. See articles 
BRowNisTs,I.VDiiPENDENTS, and Non- 
conformists, in this work. See also 
list of books under the last-mentioned 
tivticlc* 

PURITY, the freedom of miy thing 
from foreign admixture ; but moi;e par- 
ticularly it signifies the temper directly 
opposite to criminal sensualities, or the 
ascendency of irregular passions. [See 
Ch.^stitv^] , 

Purity implies, 1. A fixed habitual 
abhorrence of ail forbidden indulgences 
of the flesh. — 2. All jiast impurities, 
either of heart or life, will be reflected 
I on with shame and soitow. — 3. 'Phe 
heart will be freed, in a great measure, 
from impure and irregular desires. — '1 
It will discover itself by a cautious fear 
of the least degree of impui-ity. — 5. It 
imiilics ■ a carcuil and _ habitual guard 
against every thing which tends to pol- 
lute the mind. See Evans's Sermons 
on the Chrislian Temper, ser. 23 ; and 
Watts's Sermons, ser. 27. 

PURPOSE OF GOD. See Decree. 

PUSILLANIMITY is a feebleness 
of mind, bv which it is terrified at mere 
ti'iflcs or imaginary dangers, unautho- 
rised by the most distant probability. 

PYRRHONISTS. See Sceptics. 
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QUAKERS, a sect whicli took its rise I the like consolation anJ instruction. In 
in England about the middle oi the [ the coarse of his travels, he met with 
seventeenth century, and ra])idly found i many seeking persons in circumstances 
its way into other countries in Europe, | similar to his own, and these readily re- 
arid into the English settlements in ceived his testimony. They then give 
North jVmerica. The members of this j us a short account of their sufferings 
society, tve believe, called themselves at j and different settlements; they also vin- 
lirst Seci-ers, from their seeking the j dicate Charles II. from the character 
truth ; but altei’ the society was form- j of a persecutor ; acknoiyledging that, 
ed, they assumed the aj)pellation of though they suffered much during his 
Friends. The name of Quakei's was reign, he gave as little countenance as 
given to them by theii enemies, and he could to the severities of the legisla- 
though an epithet of reproach, seems to ture. They even tell us that he exert- 
be stamped upon them indelibly. George ed his influence to rescue their friends 
Fo.x is supposed to be their first founder; from the unprovoked and cruel perse- 
out, after the restoration, Penn and Bar- cutions they met with in New lingland ; 
(day gave to their principles a more re- ■ and they speak with becoming gratitude 
gularform., 1 of the flifiereiit acts p.assed in their fa- 

Thc doctrines of the ■ society have |j vmir during the reigns of William and 
ineri variously represented ; and some | Mary, and George I. They then pro- 
have thought and taken pains to prove | ceed to give us the following account or 
ciiom favourable to Socinianism. But, their doctrine. 

according to Penn, they believe in the “ We agree with other professors of 
Holy 'PhVee, or the trinity of the Fa- tlie Christian name, in the belief of one 
tber, Word, and Spirit, agreeablc'to the I et(;rnal God, the Creator and Pre- 
Scripture. In reply to the charge that I server of the universe; and in Jesus 
they deny Christ to be God, Penn says, Christ his Son, the Messiah and me- 
“ that it is a most untrue and tinchaVi- diator of the new covenant, Pleb. xii. 24. 
table' censure — that they truly and ex- “When we speak of the gracious 
prcbsly own him to be so according to display of the love of God to mankind, 
the Scripture.” To the objection that in the miraculous conception, birth, life, 
they, deny the human nature of Christ, miracles, death, resurrection, and as- 
he answers, “We never taught, said, cen.sion of our Saviour, we prefer tho 
or held so gross a thing, but believe use of such terms as we find in Scrip- 
,him to be truly and properly man like ture; and contented with that know- 
iis, sin only excepted.” The doctrines ledge which divine wisdom hath seen 
of the fall and of the redemption by meet to reveal, we attempt' not to ex-„ 
Cfirist,are, according to him, belicvecl plain those mysteries which remain un- 
firmly by them ; and he declares “ that der the veil ; nevertheless we acknow- 
they own Jesus Christ as their sacrifice, ledge and assert the diyinity of Christ, 
atenement, and propitiation.” who is the wisdom and power of God 

But we sliall liere state a further ac- unto salvation, 1 Cor. i. 24. 
count of their principles and discipline, “ To Christ alone we give the title of 
as extracted from a .summary transmit- the Word of God,. John, i. 1. and not to 
ted to me from one of their , most re- the Scriptures, although we highly e.s- 
spectable members. teem these sacred writings, in subordi- 

They tell us, that, about the beginning nation to the Spirit (2 Pet. i. 21.) from 
of the seventeenth century, a number which they were given forth ; and we 
of men, dissatisfied with all the modes of hold with the apostle Paul, that tltey 
religious worship then known in tlie are able. to make wise unto salvation, 
world, withdre\y from the communion through faith, which is in Christ Jesus, 
(Tf every visible church to seek the 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

Lord in retirement. Among these was “ We reverence those most excellent 
their honourable elder, George Fox, precepts which are recorded in Scrip- 
who, being quickened by the immediate ture to have been delivered by our great 
touches of divine love, could not satisfy Loi-d; and we fiiinly believe that they 
his apprehensions of duty to God with- are practicable, and binding on every 
€ut directing the people tvherc to find Christian and that in the life to come 
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eveiy man Avill be rewarded according 
to his works, Matt. xvi. 27. And fur-' 
ther ; it is our belief, that in order to 
enable mankind to put in- practice 
these sacred precepts, many of which 
are contradictory to the unregenerate 
will of _m an, John, i. 9. every man 
coming into the world is endued with a 
measure 6f the light, grace, or good 
Spirit of Christ ; by v/hich, as it is 
tended to, he is enabled to distinguish 
good from evil, and to correct the dis- 
orderly passions and corrupt propensi- 
ties of his nature, which mere reason is 
altogether insufficient to overcome. For 
all that belongs to man is fallible, and. 
within the reach of temptation; but 
this divine grace, which comes by him 
who hath overcome the world, 'John, 
xvi. 33. is, to those who humbly and 
sincerely seek it, an all-sufficient and 
present help in time^ of need. -By this 
the snares of the enemy are detected, 
his allurements avoided, and deliver- 
ance is experienced through faith in its 
cflectual operation ; whereby the soul 
is translated out of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and from under the power of Sa- 
tan, unto the marvellous light and king- 
dom of the Son of God. 

“Being thus _ persuaded that man, 
without the Spirit of Christ inwardly 
revealed, can do nothing to* the glory of 
God, or _to_ effect liis own salvation, we 
think this influence especially necessary 
to the_ performance of the highest act 
of wffich the human mind is capable ; 
even the worship of the Father of lights 
and ot spirits, in spirit and in truth: 
therefore we consider as obstructions to 
pure worship, all forms whicli divert the 
attention of the mind from the secret 
influence of, this unction from the Holy 
One, 1 John, ii. 20, 27. Yet, although 
true worship is not confided to time and 
place, we think it .incumbent on Chris- 
tians to meet often together, Heb. x. 
25. in testimony of their dependence on 
the heavenly Father, and for a renewal 
of their spiritual strength: nevertheless, 
m the perlormance of worship, we dare 
not depend for our acceptance with 
him on a formal rmetition of the words 
and experiences of others ; but we be- 
lieve it to be our duty to lay aside the 
activity of the imagination, and to wait 
in silence to have a true sight of our 
condition bestowed upon us; believing 
even a single sigh (Rom. vii. 24.) arising 
rrom such a sense of our infirmities, and 
of the need we have of divine help, to 
be more acceptable to God than any 
performances, however .specious, which 
originate in the will of man. 

“From what ha.s been said respect- 


ing worlj'hip, it follows that the ministiy 
we approve must have its origin from 
the saoie source ; tor that which is 
needlul for man’s own direction, and 
1^1 Ills cicccptcinc6 "With. iGodj Jcr. xxiiL 
30, to 32, must be eminently so to enable 
him to be helpful to others. Accord- 
ingly we believe that the renewed as- 
sistance of the light and power of Christ 
is indispensably necessary for all true 
ministry; and that this holy influence is 
not at our command, or to be procured 
by study, but is the free gift, of God to 
chosen and devoted servants. Hence 
arises our testimony against preaching 
for hire, in contradiction to Christ’s po- 
sitive command, ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived. freely give,’ Matt. x. 8. and 
hence our conscientious refusal to 'sup- 
port .such ministry by tithes, or other 
means. 

As we dare not encourage any mi- 
nistry but that which we believe to 
.spring from the influence of the Holy 
bpirit, so neither dare we attempt to 
restrain this influence to persons of any 
condition in life, or to the male sex 
alone ; but, as male and female are one 
III Christ, we allow such of the female 
sex as we believe to be endued with a 
right (Qualification for the ministry, to 
exercise their gifts for the general edi- 
fication of the church ; and this liberty 
we esteem a peculiar mark of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, as foretold by the pro- 
phet Joel, Joel, ii. 28, 29. and noticed by 
the jostle Peter, Acts, ii. 16, 17; 

“There are two ceremonies in use 
among most professors of the Christian 
name — water-baptism, and what is 
termed the Lord’s supper. The first of 
these is generallj; esteemed the essen- 
tial means of initiation into the church 
of Christ ; and the latter of maintaining 
communion with him. But as we liave 
been convinced that nothing short of his 
redeeming power, invariably revealed, 
can set the soul free from the thraldonj 
of sin, by this power alone we believe 
salvation to be affected. We hold, that, 
as there is one Lord and one faith, Eph. 
iv. 5. so his baptism is one, in nature and 
operation ; that nothing short of it can 
make us living members of his mystical 
body; and, that thebaptisni with water; 
administered by his forerunner John, 
belonged, as the latter confessed, to an 
inferior dispensation, John, iii. 30. 

“ With respect to the other rite, we 
believe that communion between Christ 
and his church is not maintained by 
that, nor any other external perform- 
ance, but only by a real participation of 
his divine natoe (1 Pet. ii. 4.) through 
taith; that ^his is the supper alluded to 
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in the Revelation, Rev. vii. 20.’‘ Behold 
I itand at the door, and knock : if any 
man liear my voice, and open the dopf, 

I v/ill come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me and that where 
tlie substance is attained, it is unneces- 
sary to attend to the shadow, which doth 
not confer grace, and concerning which, 
opinions so different, and animosities so 
violent, have arisen. 

“Now, as we thus believe that the 
grace of God, whicli comes by Jesus 
Christ, is alone sufficient for salvation, 
we can neither admit that it- is conferred 
on a few only, whilst others ai’e left 
witliout it, nor thus asserthig its univer- 
sality, can we limit its operation to_ a 
partial cleansing of the soul from sin, 
even in this life. We entertain worthier 
notions both of the power and goodness 
of our heavenly Father, and believe that 
he doth vouchsafe to assist the obedient 
to experience a total surrender of the 
natural will to the guidance of his pure 
unerring Spirit ; through whose renew- 
ed assistance they are enabled to bring 
torth fruits unto holiness, ' and to stand 
perfect in their present rank. Matt. v. 
48. Eph. ,iv. 13. Col. iv. 12. 

“ R'here are nut many of our tenets 
more generally known than our .te.sti- 
mony against oaths, and against ,war. 
With respect co the former of these, we 
abide literally by Christ’s positive in- 
junction, delivered in his sermon on the 
mount, ‘ Swear not at all,” Matt. v. 34. 
From the same sacred' collection of the 
most excellent precepts of moral and 
religious duty, from the exaiipile of our 
Lord himself. Matt. v. 39, 44,&c.'Matt. 
xxvi. 52, 53. Luke, xxii. 51. John, 
xviii. 11. and from the correspondent 
convictions of ''his Spirit in our .hearts, 
we are confirmed in the belief that wars 
and fightings are in their origin and ef- 
fects utterly repugnant to the Gospel, 
which still' breathes peace and good- 
will CO men. We also are ciearly of 
the judgment, that if the benevolence 
of the (jospel were generally prevalent 
in the. minds of men, it would effectually 
jirevent them from oppressing, much 
more from enslaving, their brethren (of 
whatever colour or complexion,) lor 
whom, as for themselves, Christ died ; 
and would even intlueraie their conduct 
in their treatment of the biaite creation, 
which would no longer groan, the vic- 
tirns of their avarice, or of their false 
ideas of pleasure. 

“Some of our ideas have in former 
times, as hath been shown, subjected 
our friends to much 'suffering from go- 
vernment, though to the salutary pur- 
poses of government our principles are 


a security. They inculcate submission 
to the hpvs in all cases wherein con- 
science is not violated. , But we hold; 
that, as Christ’s kingdom is not of thi.s 
woi'ld, it is not the business of the civil 
magistrate to interfere in matters of re- 
ligion, but to maintain the external 
peace and good order of the commu- 
nity. We therefore think persecution, 
even in the smallest degree, unwar- 
rantable. W e are careful in requiring 
our members not to be concerned in 
illicit trade, nor in any ^manner to de- 
fraud the revenue. 

“It is, well known that the society, 
from its first appearance, has disused 
those names or the months and days, 
which, having l>een given in honour of 
the heroes or false gods of the heathen, 
originated in their -flattery or supersti- 
tion ; and the custom of speaking to 
a single person in the plural number, as 
having ailsen also from motives of adu- 
lation. Compliments, superfluity of ap- 
parel and furniture, outward shows of 
rejoicing and mourning, and the obser- 
vation of davs and times, we esteem to 
be inc’ompatffile with the simplicity and 
sincerity of a Christian life ; and jiublic 
diversions, gaming, and .other vain 
amusements of the world, we cannot 
but condemn. They arc a waste of 
that time which is. given us for nobler 
purposes; and divert the attention of 
■the mind from the sober duties of life, 
and from the reproofs of instruction by 
which we are guided to an everlasting 
inheritance. 

“To conclude: although we have 
exh.ibited the several tenets which_ dis- 
tinguish our religious society as objects 
of our belief, yet we arc sensible that a 
true and living.faith is not produced in 
the mind of man by his own effort, but 
is the free gift of God in Chi’jst Jesus, 
Eph. ii. 8. nourished .and increased^ by 
the jn-ogressive operation of his Spii’it in 
our hearts, and our proportionate obe- 
dience, John, vii. if. Therefore, al- 
though for the preservation of the tes- 
timonies given us to bear, and for the 
peace apd good order of the society, we 
deem it necessary that those who arp ad- 
mitted into membership with us shoukl 
be previously convinced of those doc- 
trines which we esteem essential, yet 
we require no formal subscription to 
any articles, either as a condition of 
membership, or a qualification for the 
service of the church. We prefer the 
■judging of men by their fruits, and de- 
pending on the aid of Him, who, by_ his 
prophet, hath promised to be ‘a spirit of 
judgment, to him that sitteth ip judg- 
ment/ Isa. xxviii; 6. Without this, there 
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Ss a danger of receiving numbers into 
outward communion, without any addi- 
tion to that spiritual sheep-fold, whereof 
Our blessed Lord declared himself to be 
both the door and the shepherd, John,, 
T". 11 ; that is, such as know, his voice 
and follow him in the paths of obedi- 
ence. 

“In the practice of discipline, we 
think it indispensable that the order re- 
commended by Christ himself be inva- 
I'iabh' observed, Matt, xviii. 15 — 17. 

“ To effect the salutary purposes of 
discipline, meetings were appointed at 
aii early pei'iod of the society, which, 
from the times of their being held, were 
called quarterly meetings. It was af- 
terwards found expedient to divide the* 
districts of those meetings, and to meet 
more frequently: from whence arose 
monthly meetings, subordinate to those 
lield quarterly. At length, in 1669, a 
yearly meeting was established, to su- 
perintend, assist, and provide rules for 
tlie whole, previously to which general 
meetings had been occasionally held. 

“ A monthly meeting is lusually com- 
posed of several particular congrega- 
tions, situated within a convenient dis- 
tance from each other. Its business is 
to provide for the sub.sistence of the 
{locr, and for the education of their off- 
spring ; to judge of the sincerity and fit- 
ness of persons appearing to' be con- 
vinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into 
memliership ; to excite due attention to 
the discharge of religious and moral 
duty; and to deal with disorderly mem- 
bers. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into 
other monthly meetings certificates of 
tlieir membership and conduct ; with- 
out which they cannot gain member- 
ship in such meetings. Erfch monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain 
persons, vunder the name of overseers, 
who arc to take care that the rules of 
our discipline be put in practice ; and 
v/hen any case of complaint, or disor- 
<lerly conduct, comes to their know- 
leclg’e, to see that private admonition, 
agreeably to tlie Gospel rule before 
mentioned, be given, previously to its 
being laid before the monthly meeting. 

“When a case is introduced, it is 
usual for a small committee to be ap- 
pointed to visit the offender, to eiylea- 
vour to convince liim of his error, and 
to induce him to forsake and condemn 
it. If they succeed, the person is by 
minute declared to have made satisfac- 
tion for the ofience ; if not, he is dis- 
owmed as a member of the society. 

“ In disputes between individuals, it 
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has lon_^'bcen the decided judgment of 
the society, that its members should not 
sue each other at law. It therefore en- 
joins all to end their differences by 
speedy and impartial arbitration, agree- 
ably to rules laid down. If any refuse 
to adopt this mode, or, having adopted 
it, to subniit to the award, it is the di- 
rection of 'the yearly meeting that such 
be disowned. 

■ “To monthly meetings , also, belongs 
the allowing of marriages ; for our so- ; 
ciety hath always scrupled to acknow- 
ledge the exclusive ' authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. 
Those who intend to marry appear to- 
gether, and propose th.eir intentiem to 
the monthly meeting; and if not at- 
tended by their parents and guardians, 
produce a written certificate of their 
con-sent, signed in the presence of wit- 
nesses. The meeting then appoints a 
committee to inquire whether they be 
clear of other engagements respecting 
marriage ; and if at a subsequent meet- 
ing, to which the parties also come and 
declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections be reported, they 
have the meeting’s consent to solem- 
nize their intended marriage. ''I'his i.s 
done in a public meeting for woiship, 
towards the close whereof the, parties 
stand up, and solemnly take each other 
for husband and wife. A certificate of 
.the proceedings is then publicly read, 
and signed by the parties, and aftei- 
wards by the relations and otners u.s 
witnesses, Gf such marriage the month- 
ly meeting keeps a record ; as also of 
the births and burials of its members. 
A certificate of the date of the name of 
the infant, and of its parent.s, signed by 
tlio.se present at the birth, is the. snb-' 
ject of one of these last-mentioned re- 
cords ; and an order for the interment, 
countersigned by the grave-maker, of 
the other. The naming of children is 
without ceremony. Buri.als are also con- 
ducted in a simute .manner. The body, 
followed by the relations^ and friends, is 
sometimes, previously to interment, car- 
ried to a meeting; and at the .grave a 
pause is generally made: on both which 
occasions it frequently falls-out that one 
or more fripnds present have somewhat 
to express for the edifiptioii of those 
Avho attend ; but no religious rite is con- 
sidered as an essential part of burial. 

“Several monthly meetings compose 
a quarterly meeting. At the quarterly 
meetings are produced written answe.;^ 
from the monthly meetings to certain 
queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meetin.g’s care over 
them, Tlie accounts thus received are 
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digested into me, which is scAt, also in ciders; in which they hare an oppor- 
the form of answers to queries, by re- tunlty of exciting cadi other to a dis- 
nrcscutativcs to the vearly meeting, chai-gc of their several duties, and of 
Appeals from the judgment of monthly extending advice to those who may ap- 
mectiiigs arc brought to the quarterly pear to be weak, without any needless 
meetings, whose business also it is to exposure. Such meeting aro generally 
• assist in anv dilHcult cstse, or where re- held in the compass of each monthly, 
niissness appears in the care of tlie qum-terly, and yearly meedng. The}' 
montlily meetings over the individuals aro conducted by rules prescribed by 
who compose thcni^'l'lierc are seven the yearly meeting, and have no au- 
vearly meetings, viz. l.London, to which thority to make any alteration or addi- 
come representatives from Ireland;— tion to them. The membu-s of them 
2. New England;— 3. New York;— unite with their brethren in tlie mcet- 
4. Pennsylvania and New Jersey ings for discipline, and are ^ually ac- 
Maryland^— 6. Vir^ia ;— 7. the'Caro- countable to the lattei* for their conduct, 
linas and Georgia. ' "It is to'a meeting of this kind in 

" The yearly meeting has the general London, called the sernnd-day’s morn- 
supcrintendeiicc of tlie society in the ing meeting, that the revisal of manu- 
eountr}’ in which it is established ; and, scripU concerning.our principle^ pre- 
thcrcforc, as the accounts which it re- viously to publication, is intrusted by tlie 
ccives' discover the state of inferior yearly meeting^ held in London; and 
meetings, as particular exigencies re- also the granting, in the intervals of the 
quire, or as the meeting is impressed yearly meeting, of certificates of appro- 
with a sense of duty, it gives forth its .nation to such ministers as aro concern- 
iulvice, making sudh regulations as an- cd to travel in the work of the niinis- 
pear to be requisite^ or ekeites to the tr;' in foreign parts, in addition to those 
observance of those mrcady made ; and granted by their monthly'and quarterly 
sometimes appoints committees to visit meetings. When a visit of Uiis kind 
those quartci'ly meetings which appear doth not extend beyond Great Britain, 
to be in nepd of immediate .advice. An- a certificate from the monthly meeting 
peals from the judgnicnt of quarteny of which the ministci* is a member is 
'meetings are here finally determined-; sufficient; if to Ireland, the concurrence 
and a brotherly correspondence, by of the quarterly meeting is also rc- 
epistles, is maintained with other yearly quired. Regukations of similar tenden- 
mcctings. cy obtain in other yearly meetings. 

" In tnisplace it is proper to add^ that, ■ " The yearly meeting of London, in 
as we believe women may be rightly the year 1675, appointed a meeting to 
called to the work of the ministry, we be held in that city, for the purpose of 
:dso think that to* them belongs a sliare advising and assistmg in case of sutTer- 
in the support of our Cliristian disci- ing for conscience-sake, which hath 
plinc ^ and that some partsof it, where- continued with great use to the society 
m their own sex is concerned, devolve to this day. It is composed of friends, 
on them with peculiar propriety ; ac- under the name of con^ondems, clio- ■ 
conlingly they nave monthly, quarterly, sen by the sci'cral quarterly meetings, 
and yearly meetings of their own sex, and who reside in or near the society 
held at the same time and in the same The same meetings also appoint mem- 
place with those of the men ; but sepa- bers of their own m the country as coiv 
Tatcly,and withoutthepowerofmaking respondent^ who arc to join their bro- 
roles; and it may be remarked, th'u^ thren in. London on emergency. The 
during tlie persecutions which in the last names of all these correspondents, pre- 
ceiitur}' ocimsinncd the imprisonmentof viousiy to their being roconlcd as such, 
•so many of the men, the care of the arc submitted to tlie approbation of the 
poor often fell on the women, and was yearly meeting. Those* of the men 
by them satisfactorily administered. who are approved ministers arc also 
" In order that those who .are in the memhcis of this.mccting, which is call- 
sUuation of Ministers may have the ten- cd the meeting for sulTcrings; a name 
dcr sympathy and counsel of t!u»c of arising from its original purpose, which 
either sex, who by their experience in is not yet become entirely obsolete, 
the work of religion, arc qualified for The yearly mcctmg has intrusted the 
tliat sereice, the monthly meetings are meeting for sulTerings with the care ct 
advised to select such, under the deno- printing and distributing boo):s,aiid will* 

- mination of cldere. These, and minis- the m-inagement of its stock; and, con- 
ters approved by their monthly meet- sidered us a standing committee of Uic 
ings, nave nicctmgs peculiar to them- yearly meeting, it hath a general care 
scTires, called meetings of min'istcrsandLof whatever may arise, during the in- 
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teryals ot' that meeting, affecting the tinned and Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
society, and requiring immediate at- bray, who seemed disposed to favour 
tention, particularly of those circum- the system of Guy on, and who, in 1697, 
stances which may occasion a.n appli- published a book, containing several of 
cation to government. her tenets. Fenelon’s book,, by means 

" There is not, in any of the meetings of Bossuet, was condemned in the year 
wjiich have been mentioned, any presi- 1699, by Innocent XII. and the sentence 
dent, as we believe that divine wisdom of condemnation was read by Fenelon 
.alone ought to pi'eslde ; nor hath any himself at Cambraj’’, who exhorted the 
member a right to claim pre-eminence people to respect and obey the papal 
over the rest. The office of clerk, with decree.. Notwithstanding this seeming 
a few exceptions, is undertaken volun- acquiescence, the archbishop persisted 
tarily^ by some member ; as is^also the to the end of his days in the sentiments, 
keeping of the records. When these which, in obedience to the order of the 
are veiy voluminous, and require a pope, he retracted and condemned in a 
house for their deposit, (as is the case in public manner. 

London, where the general records of A sect similar to this appeared at 
the society in Great Britain are kept,) Mount Athos, in Thessaly, near the end 
a clerk is hired to have the care of them; of the fourteenth century, called Hesy- 
but except a few clerks of this kind, and chasts, meaning the same with Quietists. 
persons who have the care of meet- ; They were a branch of the Mystics, or 
jng-houses, none receive any stipend or those more perfect monks, who, by long 
gratuity for th,eir services in our rcli- and intense contemplation, endeavour- 
gious society.” See a pamphlet enti- ed to arrive at a tranquillity of mjnd 
tied, A Summary of the History, Doc- tree from every degree of tumult and 
trine, and Discipline of the Quakers; perturbation. 

Sewell’s and Rutty’s Hist, of the Qua- j QUIETNESS, in a moral sense, is 
kers; Besse’s Sufferings of the Q«a-| opposed to disorderly motion, to turbi>- 
kers ; Petin’s Works ; Barclay’s Apo- ; lency, to contention, to pragmatical cu- 
logy for the Quakers; JVeale’s Hist, of \ riosity, to all such exorbitant behaviour. 
the Puritans; Claridge’s Life and Post- whereby the right of othqrs is infringed, 
humous Works; Bevan’s Defence of their peace disturbed, their Just interest 
the Doctrines of the Quakers; Adams’s or welfare any ways prejudiced. It is a 
View of Religions; Tuke’s Principles calm, steady, regular way of proceed- 
of Religion as professed by the Qua- ing within the bounds and measures 
kers ; Gough’s History of Quakers ; prescribed by reason, justice, and chari- 
Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakensm. i ty, modesty and sobriety. It is of such 
QUIETISTS, a sect famous towards importance, that we find it enjoined in 
the close of the seventh century. They the sacred Scripture ; and we are com- 
were so called from a kind of absolute manded to study and peruse it with 
rest and inaction, which they sujiposed the greatest diligence and care, 1 
the soul to be in when arrived at that Thess. iv. 11. I'he great Dr. Barrow 
state of perfection which they called has two admirable sermons on this sub- 
the unitive life ; in .Avhich state they ject in the first volume of his Works, 
imagined the soul wholly employed in He justly observes, 1. That quietness 
contemplating its God, to whose influ- is just and equal. — 2. It indicates (lu- 
ence it was entirely submissive, so that mility, modesty,- and sobriety of mind. — 
he could turn and drive it where and 3. It is beneficial to the world, preserv- 
liow he would. ing the general order of things. — 4. It 

Molinos, a Spanish priest, is the re- preserves concord and amity. — S. It 
nuted author of Quietism ; though the begets tranquillity, and peace. — 6. _ It is 
Illuminati, in Spain, had certainly a decent and lovely thing, indicating a 
taught something like it before. Molinos good disposition, and producing ‘good 
had numerous disciples in Italy, Spain, effects. — 7. Ifadorneth any profession, 
France, and the Netherlands. One of bringing credit and respect thereto. — 8. 
the principal patrons and propagators It is' a safe practice, keeping us from 
of Quietism in France was Marie Bou- needless encumbrances and hazards; 
veres de la Motte Guyon, a woman of whereas, pragmaticalnes.s, interfering 
fashion, and 'remarkable for her piety, with the business and concerns of others. 
Her religious sentiments made a great often raises dissensions, involves in guilt, 
noise in the year 1687, and were de- injures others, shows our vanity and 
dared unsound by se.veral learned men, pride, and exposes to continual trouble 
c.specially Bossuet, who opposed them and danger. 

in the year 1697. Hence arose a con- QUINQUAGESIMA, a Sunday, so 
troversy between the prelate last men- called, because it is the fiftieth d;iy be 
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lore Ecibtei'j reckoned in whofe num- 
bers, Shrove Sunday. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect that appear- 
ed in Pluygia, about 189; tlius called 
from their prophetess Quintilia. lu this 
sect tlie women were admitted to per- 
form the sacerdotal and episcopal func- 
tioius. They attributed extraordinary 
gifts to Eve for having first eaten of the 
tree of knowledge ; told gi'eat things of 
Mary, the sister of Moses, as having 


TM J?.‘'«Pl‘^tess, &c. They added, 
thrt Philip the deacon had tour daut^li- 
ters, who were all prophetesses, and 
were of their sect. In these assemblies 
it v/as usual to see the virgins entering 
in white robes, personating' proplretess- 
es. The errors of the Quintilians were 
at first looked upon as folly and mad- 
ness; but, as they appeared to gain 
ground, the council of Laodie'ea, in 320, 
condemned it. 


R. 


RANTERS, a denomination which 
arose in the year 1645. They set up the 
light of nature under the name of Christ 
in men. With regard to the church. 
Scripture, ministry, 8fc. their'sentiments 
were the same as the Seekers. See 
Seekers. 

RASHNESS consists in undertaking 
an action, or pronouncing an opinion, 
without a due examination of the 
grounds, motives, or argtiments, that 
ought first to be weighed. 

RASH JUPGING. See Judging 
Rash. 

READING (public) OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. See Scriptures. 

REALISTS, a term made use of to ! 
denote those Trinitarians who are the 
rnost orthodox, in opposition to the So- 
cinian and Sabellian schemes. It was 
also the name of a sect of school philo- 
sophers, formed in opposition to the 
Nominalists. The former believed that 
universals are realities, and have an 
actual existence out of the mind ; white 
the latter contended that tliey exist only 
in the mind, and are only ideas. 

REAS(/N, a faculty or power of the 
mind, Avh^i’eby it draws just conclu- 
sions from the true and clear princi- 
ples. Many attempts have been made 
to prove rea.son inimical to' revelation ; 
but nothing can be more evident than 
that it is of considerable use in know- 
ing, distinguishing, proving, and de- 
fending die mysteries of revehation ; al- 
though it must not be considered as a 
perfect standard by which all tlie mys- 
teries of religion must be measured be- 
fore they are recci\'ed by faith. “In 
things,” says Dr. Watts, “which are 
plainly and expressly asserted in Scrip- 
ture) and that in a sense which contra- 
dicts not other parts of Scripture, or 
natural light, our reason must submit, 
and believe the tiling, though it cannot 
find the modus or manner ot. its being : 


so in the doctrines of the Ti-inity and In- 
carnation, which are above tile reach of 
our reason in this present state. But we 
cannot, nor must we, be led to take the 
words of Scripture in such a sense aS 
expressly and evidently contradicts all 
sense and reason, as tfansubstantiation: 
for the two great lights of God, reason 
and revelation, never contradict each 
other, though one be superior to the 
other. 

“ Therefore reason has a great deal 
to do in religion, viz. to find out the rule 
(of faith,) to comptire the parts of this 
i-ule with one another, to explain the 
one by the other, to give the gramma- 
tical and logical sense of the expres- 
sions, and to exclude self-contradictory 
interpretations, as well as interpreta- 
tions ■ contrary to reason. But it is not 
to set itself up as a judge of those truths 
expressed therein, which are asserted 
by a superior and infallible dictator, 
God himself; but reason requires and 
commands even the subjection of all .its 
own powers to a truth thus divinely at- 
tested ; for it is as possible and as pro- 
per that God should propose doctrines 
to our understanding which it cannot 
comprehend, as duties to our practice 
which we cannot see the reason of ; for 
he is equally su])erior to our understand- 
ing and will, and he puts the obedience 
of both to a trial.” See Religion and 
Revelation, and books there recom- 
mended; also Porteiis’s Sermons, ser. 
5, vol. i. ; Jenyns's Internal Evidence, p. 
122; Ryland's Contemplations, vol. i. 
ip. 83; Theological Miscellany, vol. ii. 
p. 533 ; Essay on the Use mid Abuse 
of Reason in Matters of Religion, by 
Witsius, and translated by Carter; Dr. 
Watts’s Strength and Weakness of Hu- 
man Reason. 

RECLUSE, among the Papists, a 
person shut up in a small cell of an her- 
mitage or monasteiy, and cut olTjiot- 
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only from all conversation with the 
world, but even with the house; This is 
a kind of voluntary imprisonment from 
a motive either of devotion or penance, 
RECONCILIATION, the restoring 
to favour or friendslup those who were 
at variance. It is • more particularly 
used in reference to the -doctrine of the 
atonement. Thus God is said to recon- 
cile us to liimself by Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. 
V. 18. Our state by nature . is that of 
enmity, dissatisfaction, and disobedmnce. 
"^vt by the sufferings and merit of Chi-ist 
■ue are reconciled and, brought near to 
Ood. The ble.ssings of reconciliation are 
pardon, peace, friendship, confidence, 
holiness, and eternal life. _ The judicious 
Guyse gives us an admirable note on 
this doctrine, which 1 shall here trans- 
cribe. " When the Scripture speaks of 
^reconciliation by Christ, or by his cross, 
'blood, or death, it is commonly ex- 
pressed by God's ■reconciling' 7cs to him- 
self, and not ‘by his being reconciled 
unto us; the reason of whicli seems to 
be, because God is the offetnded party, 
and we are the offenders, who, as such, 
have need to be-reconciled to him : and 
the price of reconciliation, by the blood 
of Christ, is paid to hiiu, and not to us. 
Grotius observes, that, in heathen au- 
thors, ijien's behig reconciled^ to their 
gods is always understood to signify ap- 
' eiising’ the anger of their gods. Con- 
emned rebels may be said to be recon- 
ciled to their sovereign, when he, on 
one consideration or another, pardons 
them; though, perhaps, they still re- 
main rebels in their hearts against him. 
And when our Lord ordered the offend- 
ing to go and be reconciled to his of- 
fended brother. Matt. v. 23, 24, the 
plain meaning is, that he should go and 
try to appease his anger, obtain his for- 
giveness, and regain his_ favour and 
friendship, by humbling himself to him, 
asking his pardon, or satisfying him for 
any injury that he might have done him. 
In like nianner, God’s reconciling us to 
himself by the cross of Christ does not 
signify, as the Socinians contend, our 
being reconciled by conversion to a reli- 
gious turn in our hearts to. God, but is a 
reconciliation that results from God’s 
graciously pi’oviding and accepting an 
atonement for us, that he might not in- 
flict thp punishment upon, us which we 
deserved, and the law ‘condemned us 
to; but might be at peace with us, and 
receive us into favour on Christ’s ac- 
count. For this reconciliation, by the 
cross of Christ is in a wa)'' of atonement 
or satisfaction to divine justice for sin ; 
and with respect Jiereunto, we are s-aid 
to b^ reconciled to God by the death of\ 


his Son^nvliile sue are enemies, which is 
of'inuch the same import svith Clmst’s 
dying for the ungodly, and suhile sue 
svere yet sinners, Rom. v. 6, 8, 10. And 
our being reconciled to God, ' by ap- 
proving and accepting of hi.s method of 
1 ‘ecoiiciliation by Jesus Christ, and, on 
that encouragement, turning to him, is 
distinguishe’d from his reconciling us to 
himself, and not imfiuting _ our tres- 
jiasscs to us, on accoimt of . Christ’s 
having been made sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness _ of 
God in him, 2 Cor. v. 18, 21. This is 
called Christ’s making reconciliation 
for iniquity, and making reconciliation 
forthe sb\s of the feojile, Dan. ix. 24. 
Heb. ii. 17, and answers to the ceremo- 
nial and typical reconcili.ation which was 
made by the hlood of the sacrifices un- 
der the law to make atonement and re- 
conciliation for Israel, 2 Chron. xxix. 

1 24. Ezek.' xlv. 15, 17, and which was 
frequently styled'making atonement for 
sin, and an atonement for their souls. 
Now as all the legal sacrifices of atone- 
ment, and the truly expiatoiy sacrifices 
of Christ, were ofered not to the of- 
feiiders, but to God, to reconcile him to 
them, what can reconciliation by the 
dec. h, blood, or C7-oss of C/mst mean, 
but '.hat the law and justice of God ^yere 
thereby satisfied, and all_ obstructions, 
on his part, to peace and friendship^ to- 
wai’d sinners are removed, that he might 
not pursue his righteous demands upon 
them, according to the holy resentments 
of his nature and will, and the threaten- 
ings of his' law for their sins ; but might 
mercifully forgive them, and take them 
into a 'state of favour with himself, 
upon their receiving the atonement, or 
(Ka 1 aUa 7 iiv) reconciliation (Rom. v. 11,) 
by faith, after the offence that sin had 
given him, and the breach it had made 
upon the original friendship between 
him and them ?” See articles Atone- 
ment, Mediator, and Propitia- 
tion ; Grot, de Satisf. cap. 7 ; Dr. 
Owen’s Answer to Biddle’s^ Catechism ; 
Guyse’s A''ote on Coloss. i. 20 ; Char- 
nock’s Works, vol. ii. p. 241 ; John Rey- 
nolds on Reconciliation. 

RECTITUDE, or Uprightness, is 
the choosing and pursuing those things 
which the mind, upon due inquiry and 
attention, clearly perceives to_ be good, 
and avoiding those that are evil. 

RECTOR, a term applied to several 
persons whose offices are very different, 
as, 1. The rector of a parish is a clergy- 
man that has the charge and care of a 
parish, and possesses all the tithe.s, &c. 
— 2. The same name is also given to the 
chief elective officer in several foreign 
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'.i!nvt.-r:>;cics, and also to the Hoad mus-] 
ter of largo schools. — 3. Rector is also j 
used in several convents for the supe- '• 
rlor officer who governs the house. The 
Jesuits gave this name to the superiors 
of such of their houses as were either 
seminaries or colleges. 

RECU3.A.NTS, such persons as ac- 
knowledge the pope to be the supreme i 
head of the church, and refuse to ac- j 
knowledge the king’s suprernact' ; who 
are hence called popish recusants. 

REDEMPTION, in theology, denotes 
our recovery from sin and death by the ; 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ, who, j 
on this account, is called T/ie Redeemer, ! 
Isaiah lix. 20. Job xix. 25. Our Eng- I 
lish word redemjUion, says Dr. Gill, is I 
from the Latin tongue, and signifies j 
buying again ; and several words, in the j 
•Greek language of the New Testa - 1 
ment, are used in the affair of ouV re- 1 
demption, which signify the obtaining of j 
something by paying a proper price for I 
it: sometimes the simple verb o^ofa^vj, j 
to buy, is used : so the redeemed are , 
said to be bought unto God by the blood ' 
of Christ, and to be bought from the ; 
earth, and to be bought from .among | 
men, and to l)e bought with a price; 
that is, with the price of Christ’s blood, 

1 Cor. vi. 20. Hence the church of 
^God is said to be purchased with it, 
'Acts XX. 28. Sometimes the compound 
word £?a 7 o?a{u is used ; which' signific.s ! 
to buy again, or out of the hands of ano- 
ther, as the redeemed are bought out of 
the hands of justice,. as in-Gal. iii. 13. 
and Gal. iv. 5. In other places, ^uTf^!v 
is used, or others derived from it, vyhich 
signifies khe deliverance of .a slave or 
captive from thraldom, by paying a ran- 
som price for him ; so the s'aiuts are 
said to be redeemed not with silver or 
gold, tile usual price paid for a ransom, 1 
but with a far greater one, the blood 
and life of Christ, which he came into 1 
this world to .give as a ransom price 
for many, and even himseUj which is 
ayriturjov, an answerable, adequate, and ] 
full price for them, 1' Pet. i. 18. The I 
ervilis from which we are redeemed or! 
delivered are the curse of the law, .sin, 
Satan, tlie world, death, and hell. TIic I 
moving- cause of redemption is the love 
of God, John iii. 16. The procuring 
cause, Jesus Christ, 1 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
The ends of redemption are, that the 
justice of God might be satisfied; his, 
people reconciled, adopted, sanctified, 
and brought to glory. The properties 
of it are these : 1. It is agreeable to all 
tlie perfections of God. — 2. What a crea- 
ture never could obtain, and therefore 
entirely of free grace ~3. It is special 


and pariicular. — 4. Full and complete— 
And, 5, lastly, It is eternal as to its 
blessings. See articles Propitiation, 
Rkconciliation, Satisfaction ; and 
Edrjards's History of Redemption; 
Cole on the Sovereignty of God; Lime 
Street Lect. lect. 5 ; Vl'atis's Ruin and 
Recovery; Dr. Owen on ihe Death and 
Satisfaction of Christ; Gilds Body of 
'Divinity. 

REFORMATION, in .general, an 
act of reformin.g or correcting an error 
or abuse in religion, discipline, or the 
like. B)'- way of eminence, the word is 
used for "that great alteration' and re- 
formation in the corrupted system of 
Ciiristianity, begun by Luther in the 
year 151". 

_ Before the period of the reforma 
tion, the pojje had in the most audacious, 
manner declared hi..iself the sovereign 
of the whole world. All the parts of it 
Avhich were inhabited by those who were 
not Christians, he accounted to be inha- 
bited bv nobody; and if Christians took 
it into their heads to possess any of those 
countries, he gave them full liberty to 
make war upon tb.e inhabitants without 
any provocation, and to treat them with 
no more hnnvanity thaii they would have 
treated wild beasts. The countries,, if 
conquered, were to be parcelled out ac- 
cording 10 the pope’s pleasure; and 
dreadful was the situation of that prince 
who refused to obey the will of the holy 
pontiff. In consequence of this extra- 
ordinaiy authority which the pope liad 
assumed, he at last granted to the king 
of Portugal all tlie countries to the east-, 
ward of Cape Non in Africa, and to th% 
king of Spain all tlie countries to the 
westward of it. In this was completed 
in his jierson the character of Antichrist 
sitting in the temple of God, anct show- 
ing himself as God. Pie had long be- 
fore assumed the supremacy belonging 
to the Deity himself in spiritual niat- 
ters; and now he as.sumed the same 
supremacy in woridly matters also, 
giving the extrem'e regions, of the earth 
to whom he pleased. 

Every thing was quiet, every heretic 
exterminated, and the whole Christian 
world supinely acquiesced in the enor- 
mous absurdities which were inculcated 
upon them ; when, in 1517, the empire 
of suoerstition began to decline, and. has 
continued'to do so ever since. The per- 
son who made the 'first attack on the 
extravagant superstitions then prevail- 
ing was Martin Luther, the occasion of 
wiiich is fiilly related under the article 
Lutherans. 

The refonnation began ih the city of 
Wittemberg. iu. Baxony» but was not; 
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long coiiiinefl either to that city or pro- 
vince. In 1520, tlie Franciscan friars, 
■who had the care of promulgating in- 
dulgences in' Switzerland,. were opposed 
by ZuingliuB, a man not. inferior in un- 
derstanding and knowledge to Luther 
himself. He proceeded with the great- 
est vigour, even at the very beginning, 
to overturn the whole fabric of popery; 
but his opinions v/ere declared crro- 
ueous by, the universities of Cologne and 
Imuvain. Notwithstanding this, the ma- 
gistrates of Zurich approved of his pro- 
ceedings; and that whole canton, to- 
gether with those of Bern, Basil, and 
Chaffausen, embraced his opinions. 

In Germany, Luther continued to 
make great advances, without being- in 
the least intimidated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal censures which were thundered 
against him from a.l quarters, he being 
continually protected by the German 
princes, either from religious or politi- 
cal motives, so that his adversaries 
could not accomplish his destruction, as 
they had done that of others. Melanc- 
thon, Carlostadius, and other men cf 
eminence, also greatly forwarded the 
work of Luther ; and in all probability 
the popish hierarchy would have soon 
come to an end, in the northern parts of 
Europe at le.ast, had not the emjjeror 
Charles V. given a severe check to the 
progress of icformation in Germany. . 

During the confinement of Luther in 
a castle near Warburg, the reformation 
advanced rapidly ; almost every city in 
Saxony embracing the Lutheran opi- 
nions. At this time an alteration in the 
‘established forms of worship was first 
ventured upon at Wittemberg, by abo- 
lishing the celebration of private masses, 
and by giving the cup as well as the 
bread to the laity in the Lord’s supper. 
In a short tiipe, however, the new opi- 
nions were condemned by the university 
of Paris, and a refutation of them was 
attempted by Henry VlII. of England. 
But Luther was not to be thus intimi- 
dated. He published his animadver- 
sions on both with as much acrimony as 
if he had been refuting the meanest ad- 
versary ; and a controversy managed by 
such illustrious antagonists drew a ge- 
neral attention, and the reformers daily 
gained new converts both in France 
and England. 

But while the efforts of Luther wei’e 
thus every where crowned with success, 
the divisions began to prevail which 
have since so much agitated the reform- 
ed chui'ches.— The first dispute was be- 
tween Luther and Zuinglius conceming 
the manner in which the body and blood 
cf Christ were present in the eucharist. 


Both pal’ties maintained their tenets 
with the utmost obstinacy; and, by their 
divisions, first ga^e their adversaries an 
argument against them, which to this 
day tlie Catholics urge with great force ; 
namely, that the Protestants are so ili- 
vided, that it is impossible to know who 
are right or wrong ; and that .there 
cannot be a stronger jjroof than these di- 
visions that' the whole doctrine is false. 
To these intestine divisions were added 
the horrors of a civil war, occasioned by 
oppression on the one hand, and en- 
thusiasm on the other. See Anab.-v?- 

TISTS. 

These proceedings, however, .were 
'checked. Luther and Melancthon were 
ordered by the elector of Saxony to 
draw up a body of laws relating to the 
form of ecclesiastical government, the 
method ot public worship, gcc. which 
was to be p reclaim ed by heralds throug'ri- 
out his dominions. He, with Melanc- 
thon, had translated -part of the New 
Testament in 1522 ; on the reading of 
which the pepple were astonished to 
find how different the laws of Christ 
were to those which they had' imposed 
by the pope, and to which they had 
I been subject. The princes and the 
I people saw that Luther’s opinions were 
ifounded on truth. They openly re- 
nounced the pa])al supremacy, and the 
1 happy morn of the reformation was wel- 
comed., by those who had long sat in su- 
perstitious darkness. 

This open resolution so exasperated 
the patrons of popery, that they intended 
to make war on the Lutherans, who 
prepared for defence. In 1526, a diet 
'was assembled at Spire, when the em- 
peror’s ambassadors were desired to 
use their utmost endeavours to suppress 
all disputes about religion, and to insist 
upon the rigorous execution of the 
sentence which had been pronounced 
against Luther at Worms. But this 
opinion was opposed, and the diet proved 
favourable to tlie reformation. But this 
tranquillity, which they in consequence 
enjoyed, did not last long. In 1529, a 
new diet was formed, and the power 
I which had been granted to princes of 
I managing ecclesiastical affairs till th.e 
' meeting of a general council, was now 
revoked, and every change declared 
unlawful that should be introduced into 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of 
the established religion, before the de- 
tei’mination of the approaching council 
was known. Tl'his decree ivasponsider- 
ed as iniquitous and intolerable by se- 
veral members of the diet ; and vvhen 
they found that all their argumencs and 
remonstrances v/ere in vain, they en- 
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itirutl :i solemn protest against the de-j 
crce on the 19th of April, and appealed 1 
to the emperor and a future council. 
Z-Ieiice arose the denomination of Pro- 
u’-'itanta, v/hich from that time has been 
given to those who separate from the 
church of Rome. 

Charles V. was in Italy, to whom the 
dissenting princes sent ambasadors to 
lay their grievances before him ; but 
they met v/ith no encouraging reception 
from him. The pope aiuniie emperor 
were in close union at this flme, and they 
had interviews'upon the business. The 
pope thought the emperor to be too cle- 
ment, and alleged that it was his duty 
to execute vengeance upon the hei'etical 
faction. To this, however, the empe- 
ror paid no regard, looking upon it as 
unjust to condemn, unheard, a set of 
men who had always a!ppi'oved them- 
selves good citizens 'ihe emperor, 
therefore, set out for Germany, having 
already appointed'a diet of the empire 
to be held at Augsburg, where he ar^ 
rived, and fou:id there a full assembly 
of the members of the diet. Here the 
gentle and pacific Melancthon had been 
ordered to draw u]3 a confession of their 
faith, which he did, and expressed his 
sentiments and doctrine^ with the great- 
est elegance and perspicuity ; ancl thus 
came forth to view the famous confession 
of Augsburg. 

Thi.s was attempted to be refuted by 
the divines of the church of Rome,, and 
a controversy took place, which fhe 
emperor endeavoured to reconcile, but 
without success ; all hopes of bringing 
about a coalition seemed utterly despe- 
rate. The votaries of the church of 
Rome, therefore, had recourse to the 
powerful arguments of imperial edicts 
and the force of the secular arm ; and, 
on the 19th of November, a decree was 
issued by the emperor’s orders every 
way injurious to the reformers. Upon 
which they assembled at Smalcald, 
where they concluded a league of mu- 
tual defence against all aggressors, by 
which they formed the Protestant states 
into one body, and resolved to api)ly to 
the kings of Prance and England to im- 
plore them to patronize their new con- 
federacy. The king of France, being 
the avowed rival of the emperor, de- 
termined secretly to cherish those 
sparks of political ' discord ; and the 
sing of England, highly incensed against 
Charles, in complaisance to whom the 
pope had long retarded, and now open- 
ly opposed, his Eng solicited divorce, 
was equally disposed to strengthen a 
league which might be rendered formi- 
idable to the emperoy, Pejng, however, 


so taken u]i> with the scheme of divorce, 
and of abolishing the pajial jurisdiction 
in England, he had bin: little leisure to 
attend to_ them. Meanwhile Charles 
was convinced that it was not a time to 
extirpate heresy by violence ; and at 
last terms of pacification were agreed 
upon at Nuremberg, and ratified so- 
lemnly in the diet at Ratisbon : and af- 
faii's so ordered by Di\’ine Providence, 
that the Protestants obtained terms 
which amounted almost to a toleration 
of their religion. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace 
•at Nuremburg, died John, elector of 
Saxony, who was succeeded by his son 
•John Frederic, a prince of invincible 
fortitude and magnanimity, but whose 
reign was little better than one con- 
tinued train of disappointments and 
calamities. The religious truce, how- 
ever, gave new vigour to the reforma- 
tion. Those who had hitherto been on- 
ly secret enemies to the Roman pontiff, 
now publicly threw off his yoke ; and 
various cities and provinces of Ger- 
many enlisted themselves under the re- 
ligious standards of Luther. On the 
other hand, as the emperor had now no 
other hope of tei-minuting the religions 
disputes but by the meeting of a general 
council, he repeated his requests to the 
pope for that purpose. The pontiff 
(Clement VII.) whom the history ,of 
past councils filled with the greatest 
uneasiness, endeavoured to retard tvhat 
he could not with decency refuse. ' At 
last, in 1533, he made a proposal by his 
legate, to asseml)lc a council at Mantua, 
Placentia, or Bologna; but the Pro- 
testants refused their consent to the no- 
mination of an Italian council, and in- 
sisted that a controversy which had its 
rise in the heart of Germany should be 
determined within the limits of the em- 
pire. The pope, by his usual artifices, 
eluded the performance of his own pro- 
mise ; and in 1.534, was cut off by death, 
in the midst of his stratagem. His suc- 
ce.ssor Paul III. seemed to show less re- 
luctance to the assembling a general 
council, and, in the year 1535, exjjressed 
his inclination to convoke one at Man- 
tua ; and, in the year following, actual- 
ly sent cii’cular letters for that purpose 
through all the states and kingdoms un- 
der his jurisdiction. This council was 
summoned by a bull issued out on the 
second of June 1536, to meet at Man- 
tua the following year : but several 'ob- 
stacles prevented its meeting ; one of 
the most material of which was, that 
Frederic duke of Mantua had qo incli- 
nation to receive at once so many guests, 
some of them very turbulent, into the 
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E lace of his residence. On 'the other 
and, the Protestants were firmly per- 
suaded, that, as the council was assem- 
bled in Italy, and by the authority of the 
pope alone, the latter rnust have had an 
undue influence in that assembly; of 
consequence that all things must have 
been carried by the votaries of Rome. 
For this reason they assembled at Smal- 
cald in the year 1537, where they so-' 
lemnly protested against this partial and 
corrupt council ; and,, at the same time, 
had a new summary of tlieir doctrine 
drawn up by Luther, in order to pre- 
sent it to the assembled bishops, if it 
should be required of them. This sum- 
mary,, which; had the title of The Arti- 
cles of Sinalcald, is commonly joined 
with tne creeds and confessions of the 
Lutheran church. 

.After the meeting of the general 
council in Mantua was thus prevented, 
many sclieme's of accommodation Avere 
proposed both by the emjieror and the 
Protestants; but, by the artifices of, the 
church of Rome, all of them came to 
nothing. In 1541, the emperor appointed 
a meeting at Worms on the subject of 
religion, betAveen persons of piety and 
learning, chosen from the contending 
parties. This conference, hoAvever, 
Avas, for certain reasons, removed to the 
diet that Avas to be held at Ratisbon the 
same year, and in Avhich the principal 
subject of deliberation was a memorial 
presented by a person unknown, con- 
taining a project of peace. But the 
conference produced no other effect 
than a mutual agreement of the con- 
tending parties to refer their matters to 
a general council, or, if the meeting of 
such a council should be prevented, to 
the next German diet. 

The resolution was rendered ineffec- 
tual by a variety of incidents, Avhich 
Avidened the breach, and put off to a 
farther day the deliberations Avhich 
Avei’e designed to heal it. The pope or- 
dered his legate to declare to the diet 
of Spire, assembled in 1542, that he 
Avould, according to the promise he had 
already made, assemble a general coun- 
cil, and that Trent.should be the place 
of its meeting, if the diqt had no ob- 
jection to that city. Ferdinand, and the 
princes Avho adhered to the cause of the 
pope, gave their consent to this propo- 
sal ; blit it Avas vehemently objected to 
by the Protestants, both because the 
council Avas summoned by the authority 
of the pope only, and also because the 
place Avas Avithih the jurisdiction of the 
pope ; Avhereas they desired a free 
council, Avhich should not be biassed by 
the dictates nor aAved by the proximity 
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of the pontiff. But this protestation 
produced no effect. Paul III. persisted' 
m his puiqoose, and issued out his cir- 
cular letters for the convocation of the 
council, Avith the approbation of the em- ; 
peror. In justice to this pontiff, hoAV- 
ever, it must be observed, that he shoAv- 
ed himself not to be averse to every 
reformation. He appointed four cardi- 
nals, and three other persons eminent 
for their learning, to draAv up a plan for 
the reformatipn of the church in gene- 
ral, and of the church of Rome in par- 
ticular. The reformation pi'oposed in 
this plan Avas, indeed, extremely super- 
ficial and partial ; yet it contained some 
particulars Avhich could scarcely have 
been expected from those Avho com- 
posed it. 

All this time the emperor had been 
labouring to persuade the ' Pi-otestants 
to consent to the meeting of the coun- 
cil at Trent ; but, Avhen he found them 
fixed in their opposition to this mea- 
gre, he began to listen to the sang-uinary 
measures of the pope, and resolved to 
terminate the disputes by -force of arms. 
The elector of Saxony and landgrave 
of Hesse, Avho Avere the chief supporters 
of the Protestant cause, upon this, took 
proper measures to prevent their being 
surprised and overwhelmed by a su- 
perior force ; but, before the horrors of 
Avar commenced, the great reformer 
Luther died in.'peade at Ayselben; the 
place of his nativity, in 1546. 

The emperor and the pope had mu- 
tually resolved on the destruction of all 
Avho should dare to oppose the council 
of Trent. The meeting of. it Avas to 
serve as a signal for taking up arms ; 
and accordingly/ its deliberations Avere 
scarcely begun, in 1546, Avhen the Pro- 
testants perceived undoubted signs of 
the rqiproaching storm, and a formida- 
ble union betAvixt the emperor and the 
pope, Avhich threatened to crush and 
ovei'Avhelm them at once. This year, 
indeed, there had been a new conference 
at Ratisbon upon the old subject of ac- 
commodating differences in religion ; 
but, from the manner in Avhich the de- 
bates Avere earned ‘on, it plainly ap- 
peared that these differences could on- 
ly, be decided in the field of IxAttle. The 
council of Trent, in the mean time, pro- 
mulgated their decrees ; Avhile the re- 
formed princes, in the diet of Ratisbon, 
protested against their authority, and 
Avere on that account proscribed by the 
emperor, Avho raised an army to reduce 
them to obedience. 

The elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse led their forces into Ba- 
varia against the emperor, and camiona- 
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dec! his camp in Ingoldstadt! It was 
supposed that this would bring on an 
engagement, which would jn-obabiy 
jiavc been advantageous to the cause of 
the refoi-mcd ; but this was prevented 
chiefly by the perfidy of Maurice, duke 
of Saxony, who invaded the dominions 
of his uncle. Divisions were also fo- 
mented among the confederate princes 
by the dissimulation of the emperor; 
and France failed in paying the subsidy 
which had been' promised by its mo- 
narch; all which so discouraged the 
heads of the Protestant party, that their 
army soon dispersed, and the elector of 
Saxony was obliged to direct his mai’ch 
homewards. But he was pursued by 
the emperor, who made several forced 
marches with a view to 'desU-oy his 
enemy before he should have time to 
recover his vicour. . The two armies 
met near Muhlberg, on the Elbe, on the 
24th of Aprilj 1547' ; and, after a bloody 
action, the elector was entirely defeat- 
ed, and himself taken prisoner. M^i)- 
rice, who had so basely betrayed him, 
was now. declared elector of Saxony; 
and, by his entreaties, Philip, landgrave 
of Hesse, the other chief of the Pro- 
testants, was persuaded to throw him- 
self on the mercy of the emperor, and 
to implore his pardon. To this he con- 
senteu, relying on the promise of Charles 
for obtaining forgiveness, and being re- 
stored to liberty ; but, notwithstanding 
these expectations, he was unjustly de- 
tained prisoner, by a scandalous viola- 
tion of the most solemn convention. 

The affairs of the Protestants^ now 
seemed to be desperate. In the diet of 
Augsburg, which was soon after called, 
the emperor re^uii-ed the Protestants 
to leave the decision of these religious 
disputes to the wisdom of the council 
which was to meet at Trent. The 
greatest part of the members consented 
to this pro])osal, being convinced by the 
poweiml argument of an imperial ar- 
my, which was at hand to dispel the 
darkne.ss from the eyes of such as might 
otherwise have been blind to the force 
of Charleifls reasoning. * However, this 
general submission did not produce the 
effect which was expected from it. A 
plague which broke out, or was said to 
do .so, in the city, caused the gi-eatest 
part of the bishops to retire to Bologna, 
Ijy which means the council was in ef- 
fect dissolved ; nor could, all the en- 
treaties and remonstrances of the em- 
peror prevail upon the pope to re-as- 
semble it without delayl During this 
interval, therefore, the emperor judged 
it necessary to fall upon some method 
of accommodating the religious differ-. 


ences, and maintaining peace until the 
council so long expected should be 
finally obtained. W ith this view he or- 
dercd .Tulius Pelugius, bishop of Naum"- 
berg, Michael Sidonius, a creature of 
the pope, and John Agricola, a native of 
Ayselben, to draw up a formulary which 
might serve as a rule of faith'and wor- 
ship till the council should be assembled; 
but as this was only a temporary expe- 
dient, and had not the force ot _ a per- 
manent ■ or perpetual institution, it 
tlience obtained the name of the In- 
terim. 

This project of Charles was formed 
partly with a design to vent his resent- 
ment against the pope, and partly to an- 
swer- other political purposes. It con- 
tained all' the essential doctrines of, the 
church of Rome, though considerably 
softened by the artful terms which 
were employed, and which were quite 
different from those employed before 
and after this period by the council of 
Trent. There was even an affected 
ambiguity in many of the expressions, 
wlrich made them susceptible of diffei’- 
ent senses, 'and applicable fo the 'senti- 
ments of both communions. The con- 
sequence of all this was, that the impe 
rial creed was reprobated by both par 
ties. [See InteriiiI.] _ In the year 1542 
the pope (Paul in.) died ; and was sue 
ceeded by Julius III. who, at the re- 
peated solicitations of the emperor, con- 
sented to the re-assembling of a coun- 
cil of Trent. . A diet was again held at 
Augsburg, under tire camron_ of the im- 
perial army, and Charles laid the mat- 
ter before the princes of the empii’e. 

I ?4ost of those present gave their con- 
sent to it, and, among -the rest, Maurice 
elector of Saxony; who consented on 
the following conditions: 1. That the 
points of docti-ine which had already 
been decided there should be re-ex- 
amined. — 2. Th-at this examination 
should be made Jn presence of the Pro- 
testant divines. — 3. That the Saxon 
Protestants should have a liberty of 
voting as well as of deliberating in the 
council. — 4. That the pope should not 
pretend to preside in the assernbly, 
either in person or by his legates. _ This 
declaration of Maurice was read in the 
diet, and his deputies insisted upon its 
being entered into the registers, which 
the archbishoj) of Mentz oljstinately re- 
fused. The diet was concluded in 1551 ; 
and, at its breaking up, the emperor de- 
sired the assembled iirinces and states 
to prepare all things for the. approach- 
ing council, and jiromised to use his ut- 
most endeavours to procure modera- 
tiou and harmony, impartiality and cha- 
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rity, in the transactions of that as- 
sembly. 

On the breaking up of the diet, the 
Protestants took such steps as they 
thought most properfortheir own safety. 
The Saxons emjAoyed Melancthon, and 
the Wirtembergers Brengius, to‘ draw 
up-confessions of faith to be laid before 
the new council. The' Saxon divines, 
however, proceeded no farther than 
Nuremberg, having received secret 
orders from Maurice to stop there ; for 
the electoi perceiving that Charles had 
formbd designs against the liberties of 
the German princes, resolved to take 
the most effectual measures for crush- 
ing his ambition at once. He therefore 
entered with the utmost secrecy and 
expedition into an alliance with the king 
of France and several of the German 
princes, for tlie security of the rights 
and liberties of the empire ; after which, 
assembling a powerful army in 1552i he 
marched against the empeVor, who lay 
with a handful of troops at Inspruck, 
and expected no such, thing. By this 
sudden and unforeseen accident', Charles 
was so much dispirited, that he was 
willing to -make peace almost on any 
terms. The consequence of this was, 
that he concluded a treaty at Passau, 
which by the Protestants is considered 
as the liasis of their religious liberty. 
By the first three articles of this treaty 
it was agreed that Maurice and the 
confederates should laydown their arms, 
and lend their troops to Ferdinand, to 
assist him against the Turks ; and that 
the landgrave of Hesse should be set at 
liberty. By the fourth it was agreed 
that the rule of faith called the Tiiterin. 
should be considered as null and void ; 
that the contending parties should en- 
joy the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion until a diet should 
be assembled to determine amicably 
the present disputes (which diet was 
to meet in the space of six months;) 
and _ that this religious liberty should 
continue always, in case it should be 
found impossible to come to a uni- 
formity in doctrine and worship. It 
was also determined, that all those who 
jiad suffered banishment oi’ any other 
calamity, on account of their having 
been concerned in the league or war of 
Sinalcald, should be reinstated in their 
privileges, possessions, and employ- 
ments; that the imperial chamber at 
Spire should be open to the Protestants 
as well as to tne Catholics ; and that 
there should always be a certain num- 
ber of Lutherans in that high court. 
To this peace Albert, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, refused to subscribe ; and con- 


tinued the war against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, committed such ravages in the 
empire, that a confederacy was at last 
formed against him. At the head of 
this confederacy was Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, who- died of a wound he re- 
ceived in a battle fought on the occa- 
sion in 1.553. 

The assembly of the diet promised by 
Charles, was prevente^d by various ac- 
cidents; however, it met at Augsbuyg, 
in 1555, where it was opefied by Ferdi- 
nand in the name of the emperor, and 
terminated those deplorable calamities 
which had so long desolaten the empire. 

I After various debates the following acts 
were passed on the twenty-fifth ot Sep- 
tember: — That the Protestants who 
followed the confession of Augsburg 
should' be for the future considered as 
entirely freefrom the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff and from the authority 
and superintendence of the bishops , 
that they were left at perfect lii^erty to 
(mact laws for themselves relating to 
tneir religious sentiments, discipline, and 
worship ; that all the inhabitants of the 
German empire should be allowed to 
judge for themselves in religious mat- 
ters, and to join themselves to tlyat 
church whose doctrine and worship 
they thought the most ]>ure and conso- 
nant to the spirit of true Christianity ; 
and that all those who should "'injure or 
prosecute any person under religious 
pretences, an'd on account of their opi- 
nions, should be declared and proceeded 
against as public enemies of the empire, 
invaders of its liberty, and disturbers of 
its peace. 

Xlms was the reformation established 
in many parts of the German empire, 
where it continues to this day; nor have 
the efforts of the jiopish powere at any 
timeheen able to suppress it, or. even to 
prevent its gaining ground. It was not, 
however, in Germany alone that a re- 
formation of religion took place. Al- 
most all the kingdoms of Europe began 
to open their eyes to the truth about the 
same time. The reformed religion was 
propagated in Sweden, soon alter Lu- 
ther’s rupture with the church of Rome, 
by one of his disciples named Olaus 
Fatri. The zealous efforts of this mis- 
sionary were seconded by Gustavus 
Vasa, 'whom tne Swedes had raised to 
the throne in the place of Christieim, 
king of Denmark, whose horrid bar- 
barity lost him tlie crown. • This prince, 
however, was as prudent^ as he was 
zealous; and, as the minds of the 
Swedes were in a fluctuating state, he 
wisely avoideil all kinds of vehemence 
and precipitation in spreading the new 
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dcctrinc;: Accordingly tlie object I 
of his attention was the instruction ofj 
Ills people in the sacred doctrines of the | 
holy Scri])ti’ires ; for which purpose he j 
invi^cd into his dominions several learn- j 
ed Clernians, and spread abroad through j 
li’.e kingdom tlie Swedish translation of | 
the Bil)le that had been made by Olaus 
Petri. Some time after this, in i526,he 
appointed a conference at Upsal, be- 
tween the reformer and Peter Gallius, 
a zealous defender of the ancient super- 
stition, in v/hich each of the champions 
was to bring forth his arguments, that 
it might be seen on which side the truth 
lay. In this di.spute Olaus obtained a 
signal victory; which contributed much 
to confirm Gustavus in his persuasion of 
the truth of Luther’s doctrine, and to 
promote-its progress in Sweden. The 
following year another event gave the 
finishing stroke to its propagation and 
success., This was the assembly of the 
states at IVesteraas, wliere Gustavus 
recommended the doctrine of the re- 
formers with such zeal, that after war® 
debates, fomented Ijy the clergy in ge- 
neral, it was unanimously resolved 
that. the reformation introduced by Lu- 
ther should have place in Sweden. 
This resolution was principally owing 
to the firmness and magnanimity of 
Gustavus, wlio declared publicly, that 
he would lay down the sceptre, uud re- 
tire from the kingdom, rather than rule 
a people enslaved by the orders and au- 
thority of the pope, and more controlled 
by tlie tyranny of their bishops than by 
the laws of their mona'rchs. From this 
time the papal empire in Sweden was 
entirely overthrown, and Gustavus de- 
clared head of the chui'ch. 

In Denmark, the reformation was in- 
troduced as eai'ly as the year 1521, in 
consequence of, the ardent desire dis- 
covered by Christiern II. of having his 
subjects instructed in the doctrines of 
Luther. This monarch, notwithstanding 
his cruelty, for which his name has been 
rendered odious, was nevertheless desi- 
rous of delivering his dominions from 
the tyranny of the church of Home. For | 
this purpose, in the year 1520, he sent j 
for Martin Reinard, one of the disciples 
of Carlostadt, out of Saxony, and ap-i 
pointed him professor of divinity at 
Hasnia; and after his death which hap- 
jjpned in 1521, he. invited Cario,stadt 
himself to fill that important place. 
Garlostadt accepted of this office, in- 
deed, but in a short time returned to 
Germany ; upon which Christiern used 
his utmost endeavours to engage Lu- 
ther to visit his dominions, but in vain. 
However, the progress of Christiern in 
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reforming the j’cligion of his subiect;j, 
or rather ot advancing his own power, 
above that of the church, was checked, 
in the year 1523, by a conspiracy, by 
which He was deposed and banished ; 
his uncle Frederic, duke of Holstein 
and Sleswic, being appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

Frederic conducted the reformation 
with much greater prudence than liis 
predecessor. He permitted the Pro- 
testant doctors to preach publicly the 
sentiments of Luther, but did not veq- 
ture to change the established govern- 
ment and discipline of the church. 
However, he contributed greatly to the 
progress of the reformation by his suc- 
cessful attempts in favour of religious 
liberty in an assembly of the states held 
at Odensee in 1527. Heie he procured 
the publication of a famous edict, by 
which every subject of Denmark was 
declared free either to adhere to the te- 
nets of the church of Rome, or to the 
doctrine of Luther. The papal tyran- 
ny was totally destroyed by his succes- 
.sor •Christiern III. He began by .sup- 
pres.sing the despotic authority of the 
bishops, and restoring to their lawful 
owners a great part of the wealth and 
possessions which the church had ac- 
quired by various stratagems. This was 
followed by a plan of religious doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, laid down by 
Bugenhagius, whom the king had sent 
for from vVittemberg for that purpose ; 
and in 1539, an assembly of the states at 
Odensee gave a solemn sanction to all 
these transactions. 

In France, also, the refoi’mation be- 
gan to make some progress v^ery early. 
Margaret, queen or Navarre, sister to 
Francis 1. the perpetual rival of Chaides 
V. was a great friend to the new. doc-' 
trine ; and it appears that, as early as 
the year 1523, there v/ere in several of 
the provinces of France great numbers 
of people who had conceived the 
greatest aversion 'both to the doctrine 
and tyranny of the church of Rome; 
among whom were many of the first 
rank and dignity, and even, some of the 
episcn])al order. But as' their number 
increased daily, and troubles and comr 
motions were excited in several places 
on account of the religious differences, 
the authority of the king intervened, 
and many persons eminent for their vir- 
tue and piety were put to death in the 
most bai'barous manner. Indeed, Fran- 
cis, who had either no religion, at all, or, 
at best, no fixed and consistent system 
of religious principles, conducted him- 
self towaixls the Protestants in such a 
maimer as best answered his x>rivate 
5 U 
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views. Sometimes he resolved to invite 
Melancthon into France, pralinhly with 
a view to please his sister, tlie queen of 
’Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and 
who hail strongly imliilicd the Protes- 
tant principles. -At other times he ex- 
ercised the most infernal cruelty to- 
wai'ds the reformed ; and once made 
the following mad declaration. That, 
if he thought the blood of his arm was 
tainted by the Lutheran heresy, he 
would have it cut off ; and that he would 
not even spare his own childivn, if they 
entertained sentiments contrary to those 
of the Catholic church. 

About this time the famous Calvin 
began to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic, but moro especially of the queen of 
Navarre. His zeal exnosed him to 
danger; and tlie frietuis of the re- 
formation, whom Francis was daily 
committing to the flames, placed him 
more than once in the most perilous 
situation, from which he was delivered 
by the inteniosition of the queen of 
Navarre. He therefore retired out of 
' France to Basil, in Si^itzcrland, where 
hq published his Christian Institutions, 
and became afterwanls so famous. 

Those among the French who flrst 
renounced the jurisdiction of the llo- 
mish church ai*e commonly called Im- 
thcrans by the writers of those early 
times; hence it has been supposed that 
they had all imbibed the peculiar senti- 
ments of Luther. But this' appears by 
no means to ha\'e been the cose ; fur the 
ricinity of the cities of Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, &c. which had adopted the doc- 
trines of Calvin, produced a remarka- 
ble effect upon tnd Fronch' Protestant 
churches; insomuch that, about the 
middle of this, century, they all entered 
into communion with the church of 
Geneva. The French Protestiuits were 
called Huguenots, [sec HiAsuf.not%3 
by their adversaries, by way of con- 
tempt. Their fate was very severe, 
being persecuted with unparalleled fu- 
ry; and though many princes of the 
blood, and qf the flrst nobility, had cm- 
braoed their sentiments, yet in no pait 
of the world'did the reformcra suffer so 
much. .-Vt last, all commotions were 
quelled by the fortitude and magnani- 
mity of Henry W. who, in the year 
1598, gi'anted ml his subjects full liberty 
of conscience by the nimous edict of 
Nantes, and seemed to have thoroughly 
established the reformation tliroughcut 
his dominions. During the minority of 
Louis Xl'V. however, this edict was re- 
voked by cai'dinal Mazaiane, since 
which time the Protestants have often 
been craclly persecuted: nor was die 


{ iroicssion of the vefonned religion in 
i^raiice at any time so safe as in most 
other countries of Europe. 

In the other parts of Europe the op- 
position to the chureh of Rome w:isbut 
taint and ambiguous before the diet of 
Augsburg. Before that period, how- 
ever, it appears, from undoubted testi- 
mony, that the doctinc of Luther had 
made a considerable, thouch probably 
secret progress through Spain, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Britain, Roland, and the 
Netherlands; and had in all these coun- 
tries many friends, of whom several re- 

f laired to'Wittembei'g, in order to cn- 
arge their knowledge by means of 
Luther's conversation. Some of these 
countries threw off the Romish yoke 
entirely, and in others a prodigious 
number of families embraced the prin- 
ciples of the reformed religion. 'It is 
certain, indeed, and the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves acknowledge it without 
hcsitatioii, that the papal doctrines and 
authority would have fallen into ruin in 
all parts of the world at once, had not 
the foixe of the secular aixa ‘been em- 
ployed .to support the tottering ediflcc. 

In the Netherlands, particularly, tlie 
most grieviuiis persecutions took plact^ 
so that bv the emperor Charles V. up- 
waixls of 100,000 were destroyed, while 
still greater cruelties were exercised 
upon. the people by his son Philip II. 

1 he revolt of theUnjted Provinces now- 
cver, and motives of real policy, at last 
put a stop to these furious proceedings ; 
and though in many provinces of the 
Netherlands, the establishment of the 
Popish religion was stiU- continued, the- 
Protestants have been long free from 
the danger of persecution on account of 
their pnnci])lcs. 

The reformation made a considerable 
progress in Shain and Italy soon after 
the rupture between Luther and the 
Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of 
Italy, but more e^ecially in the terri- ^ 
tories of 'Venice, Tuscany, and Naples, 
the suptratition of Rome lost gixund, 
and great numbers of people of all 
ranks expressed an aversion to the pa- 
pal yoke. This occasioned violent and 
dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year^ 1546 ; which, 
however, were at last quelled by the 
luiitcd efforts of Charles V. and his 
viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In se- 
veral places tlie pope put a stop to tlie 

K ress of the refoi'mation by letting 
! the inquisitors, whoqn^ad dread- 
ful marks of their barbarity through- 
the gixatest part of Italy; Those for- 
midable ministers of superstition put so 
many to death, and perpetrated such 
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hci’i'id acts ot cruelty and oi>[jression, i tempt, lie conceived a violent prejudice 
tiiat nio-ii cf the reformed consulted against the reformer, and even wrote 
tlrcir sai'etv by a voluntary exile, while against him, as we have already ob- 
oiiiei’s reUin eel to the religion of Rome, served. Luther _ did not hesitate at 
St least in external appearance. But writing against his majesty, overcame 
tlie inquisiti n, which trightened into him in argument, and treated him with, 
tiic prolessio.i of jiopery several Pro- very little ceremony. The lirst step 
testants in other parts of Italy, couhl towards public reformation, however, 
never make its way into the kingdom of was not taken till the year 1529. 
Naples ; nor could either the authority Great -complaints had beeii made in 
or entreaties of the pope engage the England, and of a very ancieilt date, of 
Neapolitans to admit even visiting in- the usurpations of the clergy ; and, by 
(juisitors. the prevalence of the Lutheran opi- 

In S/iam, several people embraced nions, these complaints were now^ be- 
the Protestant religion; not only from come more general than before. The 
the controversies of Luther, but even House of Commons, finding the occasion 
from lliose diidnes wliom Charles V. favourable, passed several bills, re- 
had brought with him into Gei-many in sti-aining the impositions of the clergy ; 
order to refute the doctrines of Luther; but what threatened the ecclesiastical 
for these doctors imbibed the pretended order with the greatest danger, were, 
heresy, instead of refuting it, and pro- the severe reproaches thrown out al- 
] 3 agat’ed it more or less on their return most without opposition in the House 
liome. But the inqui.sition, which could against the dissolute lives, ambidon, and 
olitaia no footing in Naples, reigned tri- avarice of the priests, and their con- 
umphant in Spain ; and bv the most tinual encroachments on the privileges 
dreadful methods frightened the peo- of the laity. T.he .bills for regulating 
))le back into popery, and siqiprcssed the clergy 'met with opposition in the 
the desire of e>:changing their super- House of Lords ; and bishop Fisher im- 
stition for a more rational plan of reli- puted them to want of faith m the Com- 
gion. It was, indeed, presumed ‘that mons, and to a formed design, proceed- 
Charlcs himself died a Protestant ; and,' ing from heretical and Lutheran prin- 
it seems to be certain, that, when the ciples, of robbing the church of her pa- 
ap])roach of death hud dissipated those tnmony, and ovei-turning the national 
schemesofambition and grandeur which religion. The Commons, however, 
had so long blinded him, his sentiments complained to the king, by their speak- 
became much more rational and agree- er, sir Tliomas .-Vudley, of these re- 
able to Christianity th.an they had ever flections thrown out against them ; and 
been. All the ecclesiastics who had at- the bishop was oldlged to retract his 
tended him, as soon as he expired, were words. 

sent to the inquisition, and committed to Though Henry had not the least idea 
the flames, or put to death by some of rejecting any, even of the most ab- 
other method equallv terrible. Such surd Romish superstitions, yet, as the 
was the fate of Augustine Casal, the em- oppressions of the clergy suited very 
jicror’s preacher ; of Constantine Pon- ill with the violence of his own temi>er, 
tins, his confcssol-; of Egidius, whom he he was pleased with every opportunity 
had named to the bishopric of Tortosa ; of lessening their power. In the par- 
(if Bartholomew de Caranza, a Domini- liament of 1531 he sho\yed his design of 
can, who had been confessor to. king humbling the clergy in the most ef- 
Philip and queen Mary ; with twenty fcctual manner. An obsolete statute 
others of less note. was revived, from which it was pre- 

In Eri^land, the principles of the re- tended that it was criminal to submit to 
formation began to be adopted as soon ithe legatine power which had been ex‘- 
as an account of Luthers doctrines ereised by cardinal Wolsey. By this 
could be conveyed thither. In that stroke the whole body of the clergy was 
kingdom there were still great I’emains 'declared guilty at once. They were too 
of the sect called Lollards, whose doc- well acquainted with Henryks disposi- 
ti-ine resembled that of Lutlier; and tion, however, to reply, that their min 
umoog whom, of consequence, the sen- would liave been the certain conse- 
timents of our reformer gained great quence of tlieir not submitting to Wol- 
credit. Henry VIII. king of England at sey’s commission, which had been given 
that time, tvas a violent partisan of the by royal authority. Instead of making 
church of Rome, and had a particular any defence of tliis kind, they chose to 
veneration for the writings oi -Thomas throw themselves upon the mercy of 
Aquinas. Being informed that Luther their sovereign ; which, however, it cost 
spoke of his favourite author with con- them 118,840/. to procure. A confession 
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was likewise extorted from them, that 
the king was protector and supreme 
head of the church of England ; though 
some of them had the dexterity to get a 
clause inserted which invalidated the 
whole submission, viz. m so far as is 
jimnitted by the lam of Christ. 

The king,' having thus begun to re- 
duce the power of the clergy, kept no 
bounds with them afterwards. He did 
not, indee'd, attempt any reformation in 
religious matters ; nay, he persecuted 
most violently such as did attempt this 
in the least. Indeed, the mo.st essential 
article of his creed seems to have been 
his own supremacy; for whoever de- 
nied this was sure to suffer the most se- 
vere penalties, whether Protestant or 
Papist. 

He died in 1547, and was succeeded 
by his only son Edward VI. Thisamia- 
bleprince, whose early youth v/as crown- 
ed with that wisdom, sagacity, and vir- 
tue, that would have done honour to 
adranced years, gave new spirit and 
vigour to the Protestant cause, and was 
its brightest ornament, as well as its 
most effectual support. He encouraged 
learned and pious men of foreign coun- 
tries to settle in England, and addressed 
a particular invitation to Martin Bucer 
and Paul Fagius, whose moderation 
added a lustre to their other virtues, 
that by the ministry and labours of these 
eminent men, in concert with those of 
the friends of the reformation in Eng- 
land, he might purge his dominions from 
the sordid notions of popery, and esta- 
blish the pure doctrines of Christianity 
in their place. For this purpose he is- 
sued out the wisest orders for the re- 
storation of true religion ; but his reign 
was too short to accomplish fully such a 
glorious purpose. In the year 1553 he 
was taken from his loving and afflicted 
subjects, whose sorrow was inexpressi- 
ble, and suited to their loss. His sister ' 
Mary, (the daughter of Catharine of 
Arragon, from whom Henry had been 
separated by the famous divorce,) a fu- 
rious bigot to the church of Rome, and a 
princess whose natural character, like 
the spirit of her religion, was despotic 
and cruel, succeeded him on the British 
throne, and imposed anew the arbitrary 
laws and the tyi-annical yoke, of Rome 
upon the people of England. Nor were 
the methods which she employed in the 
cause of sujierstition better than the 
cause itself, or tempered by any senti- 
ments of equity or compassion. Barba- 
rous tortures, and death in the most 
shocking forms, awaited those who ojj- 
posed her wilh'Or made thedeast stand 
against the restoration of popery ; and. 
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I among rilany other victims, the learned 
! and pious Cranmer, archbishop of Can- 
j terbury, v/ho had been one of the mOsf 
I illustrious instruments of the reforma- 
I tion in England, fell a sacrifice to her 
i fury. This odious scene of persecu- 
tion was happily concluded in the year 
1558 by the death of the queen, who left 
no issue ; and, as soon as her successor 
the lady Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
all things assumed a new and pleasing 
aspect. This illustrious princess, whose 
sentiments, counsels, and projects, 
breathed a spirit superior to the natural 
softness and delicacy of her sex, exerted 
this vigorous and manly spirit in the de 
fence of oppressed conscience and ex- 
piring libert}^ broke anew the despotic 
yoke of papal authority and supersti- 
tion ; and, delivering her jjeople from 
the bondage of Rome, established that 
form of religious doctrine and ecclesias- 
tical government which still subsists in 
England. This religious establishmeni 
differs in some respects from the plan 
that had been formed by those whom 
Edward VI. had employed for prom oting 
the cause of the reformation, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the rites and' disci- 
pline of former times; though it is wide- 
ly different, and in the rhost important 
points, eiltirely opposite to the princi- 
ples of the Roman hierarchy. 

The cause of the reformation under- 
went’ in Ireland the same vicissitudes 
and revolutions that had attended it in 
England. When Henry VIII. after the 
abolition of the papal authority, was de- 
clared supreme head upon earth of the 
church- of England, George Brown, a 
native of England, and a monk of the 
Augustine order, whom that monarch 
had created, in the year 1535, archbi- 
shop of Dublin, began to act with the 
utmost vigour in consequence of this 
change in the hierarchy. He purged 
the churches of his diocese fi’om supei-- 
stition in all its various forms, pulled 
down images, destroyed relics, abolish- 
ed absurd' and idolatrous rites ; and, by 
the influence as well as authority he had 
in Ireland, caused the king’s supremacy 
to be acknowledged in that nation. 
Henry showed, soon after, that this su- 
premacy was not a vain title; for he 
banished the monks out of that king- 
dom, confiscated their revenues, and de- 
stroyed their convents. In the reign of 
Edward VI, still further progress was 
made in the removal of popish supersti- 
tions by the zealous labours .of bishop 
Brown, and the auspicious encourage- 
ment he granted to all who ex(;r'ted 
themselves in the cause of the reforma- 
tion. But the death of this excellent 
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pnnce, usid the accession oS queen 
hlavy, liad like to have changed llie 
faqc of affairs in Ireland as much as in 
England; bat her designs v/ere.disap- 
])oin:ed b_v a veiy curious adventure, of 
■which the folio-wing ' account has been 
copied from the papers of Richard earl 
of Cork : — “ Queen Mary having dealt 
severely withtlieProtestants in England, 
about the latter end of her reign, signed 
a cum mission for to take the samecourse 
with them in Ireland ; tmd, to execute 
the same with greater force, she nomi- 
nates Dr. Cole one of the commission- 
ers. This doctor coming with the com- 
mission to Chester on his journey, the 
mayor of that city, hearing that her ma- 
jesty was sending a messenger into Ire- 
land, and he being a cjiurchman, waited 
on the doctor, who in discourse with the 
mayor taketh out of a cloke-bag a lea- 
ther box, saying unto him. Here is a 
commission that shall lash the heretics 
of Ireland, calling the Protestants by 
that title. The good woman of the 
house being well affected to the Pro- 
testant religion, and also having a bro- 
ther, named John Jidmnnds, of the same, 
then a citizen in Dublin, was much 
troubled at the doctor’s woi-ds ; but, 
watching her convenient time wlvile the 
mayor took his leave, and the doctor 
complimented him down the stairs, she 
opens the box,' takes the comnnssion 
out, and places' in lieu thereof a sheet of 
paper with a pacl^ of cards wrapt u]) 
therein, the knave of clubs being faced 
uppermost. The doctor coming up to 
his chamber, suspecting.nothingof what 
had been done, put up the box as for- 
merly. The next day, going to the 
water-side, -wind and weather serving 
him, he sails towards Ireland, and land- 
ed on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dub- 
lin. Then coming to the castle, the 
lord Fitz Walter, being lord-deputy, 
sent for him to come licforc him and the 
privy council ; who coming in, after he 
nad made a speech relating upon what 
account he came over, he presents the 
box unto the lord-deputy ; who causing 
it to be ojicned, tliat" the secretary 
might read the commission, there was 
nothing save a pack of cards with the 
knave of clubs uppermost; Avhich not 
only startled the lord-deputy and coun- 
cil, but the doctoi’, who assured them he’ 
had a commission, but knew not how it 
was gone. Then the lord-deputy made 
answer. Let us have, another commis- 
sion, and we will shulBe the cards in the 
mean_ while. The doctor being trou- 
bled in his mind, went away, and re- 
turned into England, and corning to the 
■court, obtained another commission; 


but, staying for a wind on the water- 
side, news came to him that the queen 
was dead : and thus God pi-eserved the 
Protestants of Ireland.” — Queen Eliza- 
bp^h was so delighted with this story, 
\ 5 urich was related to her by lord Fitz- 
Waltcron his return to England, that 
she sent for Elizabeth Edmuncl.s, whose 
husband’s name was Mattershud, and 
gave her a pension of 40^. during her 
life. 

In Scotland the seeds of reformation 
were very early sown by several noble- 
men who had resided in Germany dur- 
ing the religious disputes there ; but for 
many years it was suppressed by the 
power of the pope, seconded by inhu- 
man laws and barbarous (5xecution.s. 
The most eminent opposei- of the papal 
jurisdiction was John Knox, a disciple of 
Calvin, a man of great zeal and invinci- 
ble fortitude. On all occasions he raised 
] the drooping spirits of the reformers, 
and encouraged them to .go on with their 
work, notwithstanding the opposition 
and treachery of the queen-regent ; till 
at last, in 1561, by the assistance of an 
English army sent by Elizabeth, popery 
wa.s, in a rhanner, totally extirpated 
throughout the kingdom. From tliis pe- 
riod the form of doctrine, worsh’p, and 
discipline, established by Calvin at 
Geneva, has had the ascendancy in 
Scotland. 

On the review of this article, what 
reason have we to admire Infinite Wis- 
dom, in making human events appa- 
rently fortuitous, subservient to the 
spread of the Go.spel! What reason to 
adore that Divine Power which was 
here, evidently manifested in opposition 
tq all the powers of the world ! What 
reason to praise that Goodness, which 
thus caused light and truth to break 
forth for the happiness and salvation of 
millions of the human race ! 

For farther information on this inte- 
resting subject we refer our readers to 
the works of Burnet and Brandt; to 
Bcansoh'e’s Historic de la Reformation 
dans r Rm/iire, et les Etats de la Co7i- 
Jession d’yluifusbourg' dc/iuis 1517-1530, 
in 4 vuls. 8vo. Berlin, 1785 ; Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History ; and particular- 
ly the Ajijiendix to vol. iv. p. 136, on 
the sjiirit of the reformers, by Hr. 
Maclaine. See also Sleidan De Statu 
Relicfio}iis et Rei/iublicte Carolo V . ; 
Father Paul’s Hist, of the Council of 
Trent ; Robertson’s Hist, of Charles 
V. ; Knox’s and Dr. Gilbert Stevjard’s 
Hist, (f the 'Reformation in Scotland ; 
Enc. Brit.; A'i P.ssay on the S/iirit and 
hifluctice of the Reformajmi by Luther, 
by B. C. Vxlliers, which work obtained 
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tlie prize on this question (proposed by j ] 
the National Institute of France in the i 
public sitting of the 15th Germinal,_in 1 
the year 10,; “ What has been the in- ( 
Iluehce of the reformation by Luther on ( 
the political situation of the different ; 
states of Europe, and on the progress ; 
of knowledge? //. A^oore’s Hints to a > 
Yourn^ Process, vol. ii. ch. 35. i 

REFORMED CHURCH. See 
Church Rkformed. 

REFUGEES, a term first applied to 
the French Protestants, who, by the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, were 
constrained to fly from persecution, and 
take refuge in foreign countries. Since 
that time, however, it has been extend- 
ed to all such as leave their country in 
times of distress. See Huguenots. 

REGIUM DONUM MONEY, mo- 
ney allowed by government to the Dis- 
senters. The origin' of it was in the 
year IfSo. As the Dissenters approved 
themselves strong friends to the house 
of Brunswick, they enjoyed favour ; and, 
being excluded all lucrative prefernient , 
in the church, the prime minister wish- 
ed to re>vard them for their loyalty, and, 
by a retaining fee, preserve them stead- 
fast. A consideraole sum, therefore, 
was annually lodged with the heads of 
the Presbyterians, Independents,, and 
Baptists, to be distributed among the 
necessitous ministers of their congrega- 
tions. 

REGENERATION, a new birth; 
that work of the Holy Spirit by Avhich 
we experience a change of heart. It is 
to be distinguished from ba/itisin which 
is an external rite, though some have 
confounded them together. Nor does it j 
signify a mere reformation of the out- 
ward conduct. Nor is it a conversion 
fi’om one sect or creed to another; or 
even i'rom atheism. Nor are new fa- 
culties given in this change. Nor does 
it consist in new revelations, succession 
of terrors or consolations ; or any whis- 
per as it were from God to the heart, 
concerning his secret love, choice, or 
purpose to save us. It us expressed in 
scripture by being born again, John, 
fli. 7. born fi-om above, so it may be ren- 
dered, John, iii. 2, 7, 27. being quicken- 
ed, Ephes. ii. 1. .Christ formed in the 
heart. Gal. iv. 12. a partaking of the 
Divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 4. The efficient 
cause of regeneration is the Divine Spi- 
7’it. . That man is not the author of it is 
evident, if we consider, 1. The case in [ 
which men are before it takes place ; a 
State of ignorance and inability, John, j 
iii. 4, — 2. The nature of the wcvk shows i 
plainly that it* is not in the power of 
men to do it: it is called a creation, a| 


productwn of a new principle Avhich was 
not before, and which man could not 
himself produce, Eph. ii. 8, 10. — 3. It is 
expi’essly denied to be of men, but de- 
clared to be of God, John, i. 12, 1.3, 

1 John, iii. 9. The instrumental cause, 
if it may be so called, is the word of 
God, Jam, i, 18. 1 Cor.' iv. 15. _The 
evidences of it are, conviction of sin, 
holy sorrow, deep humility, knowledge, 
faith, repentance, love, and devotedness 
to God’s glorv. The /iro/ierties of it 
are these : 1. It is a passive work, and 
herein it differs from conversion. In 
regeneration we are passive, and receive 
from God ; in conversion we are active, 
and turn to him. — ^2. It is an irresistible, 
or rather an invincible, work of God’s 
grace', Eph. iii. 8. — 3. It is an inslanta- 
7ieous act, for tliere can be no medium 
between life and death ; and here it 
differs from sanctification, which is pro- 
gressive. — 4. It is a complete act,_ and 
perfect in its kind ; a, change of the 
whole man, 2 Cor. v, 17. — 5. It i.s^ a 
great and important act, both as to its 
author and effects, Eph. ii. 4, 5.-— 6. It is 
an internal act, not consisting in bare 
outward forms, Ezek. xx'xvi; 26, 27. — 
7. Visible as to its effects, 1 John, iii. 14. 
— 8. Delightful, 1 Pet. i. 8. — 9. Neces- 
saiy, John, iii. 3. — 10. It is an act, the 
blessings of which we can never finally 
lose, John, xiii. 1. See Calling, Con- 
version ; and Charnock's Works, vol. 
ii. p. 1. to 230 ; Cole and Wright, but 
especially Witherspoon on Regenera- 
tion ; Doddridge’s Ten Sermons on the 
Subject ; Dr. Gill’s Body of Divinity, 
article Regerieraiion ; Dr. Owen on the 
Spirit; Dime Street Lectures, sqv. 6. 

RELICS, in the Roman church, the 
remains of the bodies or cloth.es of saints 
or martyrs, and the instruments by 
I which they were put to death, devoutly 
' reserved, in honour to their memory ; 
issed, revered, and carried in proces- 
sion. 

The respect which was justly due to 
the martyrs and teachers of the Chris- 
tian faith', in a few ages, increased al- 
mo'st to adoration ; and at length adora- 
tion was really paid both to departed 
saints, and to relics of holy men, or holy 
things. The abuses of the church of 
Rome with respect to relics, are very- 
flagrant and notorious; for such rVas 
the rage for them at one time, that, as 
F. Mabillon, a Benedictine, justly com- 
plains, the altars were loaded with sus- 
pected relics ; numerous spurious ones 
being every where offered to the piety 
and devotion of the faithful. He adds, 
too, that bones are often consecrated, 
which, so far from belonging to saints. 
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probaDiv do not belong to Christians. 
Fron\ the catacombs numerous relics 
have been taken, and yet it is not known 
v/ho v.'ej'c the persons interred therein. 
In tlie eleventh centuiy, relics were 
tried by fire, and tliose which_ did not 
consume Avere reckoned genuine, and 
the rest not.i Relics were, and still arc, 
preserved on the altars whereon mass 
IS celebrated ; a square hole_ being made 
in the middle of the altar big enough to 
receive the hand ; and herein is the re- 
lic deposited, being first wrapped in red 
silk, and enclosed m a leaden box. 

The Romanists plead antiquity in be- 
half of relics ; for the Manichees, out of 
hatred to the flesh, Avhich they consi- 
dered as an 'evil principle, refused to 
honour the relics of saints; Avhich is 
reckoned a kind of proof that the Ca- 
tholics did it in the first ages. 

W e knoAv, indeed, that the touching 
of linen clothes, or relics, from an opi- 
nion ‘of some extraordinary Aurtue dc- ! 
rived therefrom, Avas as ancient as the 1 
first ages, there being a hole made in j 
the coffins of the forty martyrs at Con- j 
stantinoplc expres.sly for that purpose. . 
The honouring the relics of saints, on I 
Avhich the church of* Rome afterwards 
founde'd her superstitious and lucrative 
use of them, as objects of devotion, as 
a kind of charms, or amulets, and as 
instruments of pretended miracles, ap- 
pears to have originated in a very an- 
cient custom that prevailed among 
Christians, of assembling af tlie ceme- 
teries or burying places of the martyrs, 
for the purpose of commemorating 
them, and of performing divine wor- 
'ship. When the profession of Christi- 
anity obtained the protection of civil go- 
vernment, under Constantine th.c Great, 
stately churches Avere erected over se- 
pulchres, and their names and memo- 
ries Avere treated Avith every ijossible 
token of affection and. respect. This re- 
verence, hoAvever, gradually exceeded 
all reasonable bounds j and those pray- 
ers and .religious services Avere thought 
to have a peculiar, sanctity and virtue 
Avhich were peribrmedover their tombs: 
hence the practice Avhich afterivards ob- 
tained of aepositing relics of saints and 
martyrs under the altars in all churches. 
This practice Avas then thought of such 
importance, that St. Ambrose Avould not 
consecrate a church because it had no 
relics; and the council of Constanti- 
nople in Trullo ordained, that those al- 
tars should be demolished under which 
there Averc found no relics. The rage 
of procuring relics for’ this and other 
purposes of a similar nature became 
so excessive, that in 386, the emperor 


Theodosius the Great was obliged to 
pass a law, forbidding the peojjle to dig 
up the bodies of the martyrs, and to 
traffic in their relics. 

Such was the origin of that re.siACCt 
for sacred rclics,_ which aftcrAvards Avas 
])erverted into a formal AvorShip of them, 
and became the occasion of innumerable 
jn-occsbions, pilgrimages, and miracles, 
from wliich the church of Rome hath 
derived incredible advantage. In the 
end of the ninth century it was not suffi- 
cient to reverence departed saints, and 
to confide in their intercessions and suc- 
cours; to clothethcm Avith an imaginary 
poAver of healing diseases, Avorking mi- 
racles, and delivering from all sorts of 
calamities and dangers ; their bones, 
their clothes, the apparel and fumiture 
they had possessed during their lives, 
the’ very ground Avhich tliey had touch- 
ed, or in which their putrefied carcasses 
Avere lai.d, Avere treated with a' stupid 
veneration, and su]Aposefl to retain the 
marvellous virtue of healing all disor- 
ders, both of body and mind, and of de- 
fending such as possessed them against 
all the assaults and devices of the 
devil. The consequence of all this Avas, 
that every one Avas eager to provide 
himself with these salutary remedies; 
consequently great numbers undertook 
fatiguing and perilous voyages, and sub- 
jected themselves to all sorts of hard- 
sliips ; Avliile others made use of this de- 
lusion to accumulate their riches, and to, 
impose upon the miserabl.e multitude 
’by the most impious and shocking in- 
ventions. As the demand for relics Avas 
prodigious and universal, the clergy em- 
ployed the utmost dexterity to satisfy 
all demands, and Avere far from being 
nice in the methods they used for that 
end. The bodies of the saints Avere 
sought by fasting and prayer, instituted 
by the priest, in order to obtain a di- 
vine answer, and an infallible direction ; 
and this pretended direction never failed 
to accomplish their desires : the holy 
carcass Avas ahvays found, and that al- 
ways in consequence, as the}', impiously 
gaA'e out, of the suggestion and inspira- 
tion of God himself. Each discovery of 
this kind Avas attended Avith excessive 
demonstrations of joy, and animated the 
zeal of these devout seekers to enrich 
the church still more and more Avith 
this ncAV kind of treasure. Many tra*- 
velled Avith this view into the eastern 
provinces, and frequented the places 
Avhich Christ and his disciples had ho- 
noured Avith their presence; that Avith 
the bones and other sacred remains of 
the first heralds of the Gospel, they 
might comfort dejected minds, c,alm 
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trembling cunsciences, .save sinking 
states, and defend their inhabitants from 
all sorts of calamities. Nor did these 
pious travellers return home empty": 
the craft, dexterity, and knavery ot the 
Greeks, found a rich prey in the stupid 
credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, 
and made a profitable commerce of this 
new ' devotion. The latter paid consi- 
derable sums for legs and arms, skulls, 
and jaw-bones (several of which were 
Pagan, and .some not human,) and other 
things that were supposed to .have be- 
longed to the primitive worthies of tlie 
Christian church ; and thus the Latin 
churches cam&to the possession of those 
celebrated relics of St.- Mark, St. JameS, 
St. Barthclcmew, Cyprian, Pahtaleon, 
and others, which they show at this day- 
with so much ostentation. But there 
were many, who, unable to procure for 
themselves these spiritual ti-easures by 
voyages and prayers, had recourse to 
violence and theft ; for all sort^ of 
means, and all sorts of attempts, in a 
cause of this nature, -were considered, 
when successful, as pious and accepta- 
ble to the Supreme Being. Besides the 
arguments from antiquity, to which the 
Ihipists refer in vindication of their wor- 
ship of relics, of whicit the reader niay 
form some judgment from this article, 
Bellarmine appeals to Scripture in sup- 
port of it ; and cites the following pas- 
sages, via. Exod. xiii. 19. .Deut. xxxiv. 
6. 2 Kings, xiii. 21. 2 Kings, xxiii. 16, 
17, IS. Isaiah, xi. 10. Mat. xi. 20, 21, 
22. Acts, V. 12, 15. Acts, _xix. 11, 12. _ ' 
The Koman Catholics in Great _Bri-. 
tain do not acknowledge any worship to 
be due to relics, but merely «a high ve- 
neration and respect, by which means 
they think they nonour God, who, they 
say, has often wrought very extraordi- 
nary miracles by them. But, however 

G roper this yeneration and respect may 
e, its abuse' has been so great and so 
general, as fully to warrant the rejec- 
tion of them altogethei’. 

Jielics are forbidden to be used or 
brought into England by several sta- 
tutes; and justices of peace are em- 
powered to search houses for popish 
books and relics, which, when found, 
are to be defaced, and burnt. See. 3 Jac. 
I. cap. 26. 

RELIEF, a species of Dissenters in 
.Scotland, whose only difference _ from 
the Scotch established church is the 
choosing their own pastors. They were 
separated from the church in the year 
1752, occasioned by Mr. Thomas Gilles-. 
pie being deposed for refusing to assist 
at the admission of a minister to a pa- 
rish who were unwilling to receive him." 
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When l^dr. Gillespie was deprived^ of 
his parish, he removed to Dumferline, 
and preached there to a congregation 
who were 'attached lo him, and vehe- 
mently opposed the law of patronage. 
Being excluded from the communion of 
the church,' he, with two or three other 
ministers, constituted themselves into a 
pre.sbYtery, called the' Presbytery of 
Relief ; willing to affoi'd relief to all 
" who adhered to the constitution of the 
church of Scotland, as exhibited in her 
creeds, canons, confessions, and forms 
of worship.” They are unwillin.^it js 
said, to be reckoned seceders. ■ Their 
licentiates are educated under the esta- 
blished church professors,' who.se certi- 
ficates they acknowledge. Many of thdr 
people receive the Lord’s supper with 
equal readiness in the established 
church as in their own. The relief 
synod consists of about sixty congrega- 
tion.s, and about 36,000 persons. 

RELIGION is a Latin word, derived, 
according to Cicero, from rekqcre, 
“to re-consider;” but according to 
Servius and most modern grammarians, 
from religcire, “ to bind fa.st.” If the 
Ciceronian etymologj be the true one, 
the word religion will denote the dili- 
gent study whatever pertains-' to the 
worship of God ; but, according to the 
other derivation, it denotes that obliga- 
tion wliich we feel on our .minds from 
the i-elation in which we stand to some 
superior power. The word is sometimes 
used us synonymous with sect ; but, in a 
practical sense, it is generally consider- 
ed as the same with godliness, or a life 
devoted to the worship and fear of GoL 
-Dr. Doddridge thus defines jt : “ Reli- 
gion consists in the resolution of the 
will for.,God, and in a constant care to 
avoid whatever we are persuaded he 
would disapprove, to despatch the work 
he has assi.gned us in life, and to pro- 
mote his glorv in the happiness of man- 
kind.” See Godlinkss.J The foun- 
dation of all religion rests on the belief 
of the existence of God. As we have, 
however, already considered the evi- 
clences of the divine existence, they 
need not 'be enumerated again in this 
place; the reader will find them under 
the article Existence of God. 

Religion has been divided into natural 
and revealed. By natural religion is 
meant that knowledge, veneration, and 
love of God, and the practice of those 
duties to him, our fellow-creatures, and 
ourselves, which are discoverable by 
the right exercise of our rational facul- 
ties, from considering the nature and 
perfections of God, and om- relation to 
iiim and to one anothei;. Bv revealed 
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7ei"r.; , liiiclersrood that discoveiy !] of written revelation, may be called jia- 

iviiicli lie has made to us of lus mindh/J^m/ and are of tlie utmost 

and ndll in tlvj Holy Scriptures. As it j im])orUincc‘, as heinsj to ns the first prin- 
re peers inJiiral religion, some doubt j ci]jles of all religion. Natural theology, 
whctr.ei', properly speaking, there can [ in this .sense of thepvovd, is the founda- 
be any such thing; since, through the j turn of the Christian revelation; for, 
fall, reason is so depraved, that mani without a previous kuovledge of it, we 
■adthout revelation is under the greatest could have no evidence that the Scrip- 
darkness and misery, as may be easily turos of the Old and New I'estainents 
seen by considering the hi.story of those are indeed the word of God.” 
nations who are destitute of it, and who The religions which exist in the world 
are given up to barbarism, ignorance, have been generally divided into four, 
crueity, and evils of every kind. So far the Pagan, the Jewish, the Mahome- 
as this, however, may be observed, that tan, and the Christian ; to vyhich arti- 
the light of nature can give us no pro- cles the reader is referred.’ The va- 
per ideas of God, nor inforni us what rious duties of the Christian religion 
worship will be acceptable to him. It also are stated in their different places, 
does not tell us how man became a fallen Sec also, as connected with this article, 
sinful creature, as he is, nor how he can the articles Inspiration, Revela- 
be recovered. It affords us no intelli- tion, and Theology, and books there 
gence as to the immortality of the soul, recommended. 

the resurrection of the body, and a fu- RELIGIOUS, in a general sense, 
ture state of happiness and rhiseiy. The something that relates to religion. It is 
a]jostle, indeed, observes, that the Gen- also used for a person engaged by so- 
tiles have the law written on their lemn vows to the monastic life; or a 
hearts, and are a law unto themselves ; person s]mt up in a monastery, to lead a 
yet the greatest moralists among them life of devotion and austerity under some 
were so blinded as to be guilty ot^ and rule or institution. The male religious 
actually to countenance the greatest are called monks and friars; the fe- 
viccs. "Such a system, therefore, it is males, nuirs and canonesses. 
supposed, can hardly be said to be re- RELLYANISTS, or Rellyan Uni- 
ligions vdiich leaves man in such un- veusai.ists, the followers of Mr. 
certainty, ignorance, and impiety. [See James Relly. He first commenced his 
Revelation.] On the other .side it is ministerial character in connection with 
observed, “ that, though it is ' in the Mr. Whitfield; and was received with 
highest degree probable that the pa- great popularity. Upon a cliangeof his 
rents of mankind received all their views, he encountered reproach, and 
theological knowledge by su/icrnatural was pronounced by many as an enemy 
means", it is yet olivious that some parts to godliness. He believed that Christ 
of that knowledge must have been capa- as a Mediator was so united to man- 
ble of a proof purely rational, otherwise, kind, that his actions were theirs, his 
not a single religious truth could have oliedience and sufferings theirs ; and, 
been conveyed through the succeeding consequently, that he has as fully re- 
generations of the human race but by stored the whole human race to the di- 
the immediate inspiration of each indi- vine favour, as if, all had obeyed and 
vidual. We, indeed, admit many pro- .suffered in-their own persons; and upon 
positions as certainly true, upon the sole this persuasion he preached a finished 
authority of the Jewish and Christian salvation, called by the apostle Jude, 
Scriptures, and we receive these Scrip- “The common salvation.” Many of his 
lures with gratitude as the lively ora- followers are removed .to the world of 
cles of God ; but it is self-evident that spirits, but a branch still survives, and 
v/e could not do either the one or the meets at the chapelin Windmill-street, 
other, were we not convinced by natural Mooriields, London ; where there are 
means that God exists; that he is a different brethren who syieak. They 
being of goodness, justice, and power ; are not observers of ordinances, such as 
and that he inspired with divine wisdom water-baptism and the sacrament ; prd- 
the penmen of these sacred volumes, fessing to believe only in one baptism. 
Now, though it is very possible that no -which they calk an immersion of the 
man, or body of men, left to themselves mind or conscience into truth by the 
from infancy in a desert world, would teaching of the Spirit of God ; and by 
ever have made a theological discov'ery, the same Spirit they are enabled to feed 
yet, -whatever propositions relatin.g to on Christ as the bread of life, professing 
the being and attributes of the Fh’st that in and with lesus they possess all 
Cause, and duty of man, can be demon- things. They inculcate and maintain 
strated by human reason, independent good works for necessary punioses ; 
■45 3X 
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but contend thnt the principal and only 
works which ought to be attended to, is 
the doing real good without religious os- 
tentation; that to relieve the miseries 
and distresses of mankind according to 
our ability, is doing more real good than 
the superstitious observance of religious 
ceremonies. In general they appear to 
believe that there will, be a resurrection 
to life, and a resuri’ection to condemna- 
tion ; that believers only will be among 
the former, who as first fruits, apd 
kings and priests, will have part'in the 
first resurrection, ' and shall reign with 
Christ in his kingdom of the millennium; 
that unbeliever's vvho ar.e after raised, 
must wait the manifestation of the -Sa- 
viour of the Avorld, under that con- 
demnation of conscience which a mind 
in darkness and wrath must necessarily 
feel ;‘ that believers, called kings and 
priests, will be made the medium of 
communication to their condemned bre- 
thren ; and like Joseph to his brethren, 
tliough he spoke roughly to them, in 
reality overflowed Avith affection and 
tenderness ; that ultimately eveiy knee 
shall boAV, and every tongue confess 
that in the Lord they have righteous- 
ness and strength ; and thus every ene- 
my shall 'be subdued to the kingdom 
and glory of the Great Mediator. A 
Mr. Murray bcdonging to this society 
emigrated to America, and preached 
these sentiments at Boston and else- 
Avhere. Mr. Relly published several 
Avorks, the principal of Avhich Avere, 
"Union.'” “The Trial of Spirits.” 
“ Christian Liberty.” “ One Baptism.” 
"The Salt of Sacrifice.” "Antichrist 
resisted.” “ Letters on Universal Sal- 
Amtion.” “The Cherubimical Mys- 
te^.” 

REMEDIAL LAW. SeeLAAv;and 
article Justification. 

REMONSTRANTS, a title given to 
the Arminians, by reason of the remon- i 
strance Avhich, in 1610, they made to the 
states of Holland against the sentence 
of the Synod of Dort, Avhich condemned 
them as heretics. Episcopius find Gro- 
tius Avere at the head of the Remon- 
sti'ants, Avhose principles were first open- 
ly patronised in England by archbishop 
Laud- In Holland, the Calvinists pre- 
sented an address in opposition to the 
remonstrance of the Arminians, and 
called it a counter-remonstrance. See 
Arminians and Dort 

REMORSE, uneasiness occasioned 
by a consciousness of guilt. 'When it is 
blended Avith the fear of punishment, 
and rises to despair, it constitutes the 
supreme Avretchedness of the mind. 
REPENTANCE, in general, is soi'- 
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row_ for,, any thing past. In theology it 
signifies that sorrow for sin which pro- 
duces newness of life. The Greek Avord 
most frequently used in the New Tes- 
tament for repentance is usravoia, Avhich 
properly denotes an afterthouglit, or the 
soul recollecting its oAvn actings ; and 
that in such a manner as to produce sor- 
row in the revicAV, a'nd a desire of amend- 
ment. Another Avqrd also is used 
(M£TOfi£io{iai,) Avhich signifies anxiety or 
uneasiness upon the consideration- of 
Avhat is done. There are, however, va- 
rious kinds of repentance ; as, 1. A na- 
tural repentance, or Avhat is merely the 
effect of natural conscience. — 2. A na- 
tional repentance, such as the Jcavs in 
Babylon Avere called unto; to which 
temporal blessings Av ere promised, Ezek. 
XAuii. 30. — 3. An external rejientance, 
or an outAvaijd humiliation for sin, as in 
the case of Ahab. — 4. A hy/iocritical re- 
pentance, as represented in Ejihraim, 
Hos. vii. 16. — 5. A legal repentance, 
which is a mere Avork of the laAv, aixl 
the • effect of convictions of sin by it, 
Avhich in time Avear off, and come to 
nothing. — 6. An evangelical repentance, 
Avhich consists in conviction of sin ; sor- 
roAV for it; confession of it; hatred to 
it; and renunciation of it. A, legal and 
evangelical repentance are distinguish- 
ed thus; 1. A legal repentance floAvs 
only from a sense of danger and feai* 
of Avrath; but an evangelical repent- 
ance is a true mourning for sin, and an 
earnest desire of deliverance from it. — 

2. A legal repentance floAvs from un- 
belief, but evangelical is ahvays the fruit 
and consequence of a saving faith. — 

3. A legal repentance floAvs from an 
aversion to' God and to his holy laAV, 
but an evangelical from love to both. — 

4. A legal repentance ordinarily flows- 
from discouragement and despondency,' 
but evangelical from encouraging hope. 
— 5. A legal repentance is temporaiy, 
but evangelical is the daily exercise of 
the true Christian. — 6. A legal re- 
pentance does at most produce only a 
partial and external reformation, but an 
evangelical is a total change of heart 
and life. 

The author of true repentance is 
God, Acts A'.'_ 31. The subjects of it 
are sinners, since none but those Avho 
have sinned can repent. The means of 
repentance is the Avbvd, and the minis- 
ters of it ; yet sometimes consideration,^' 
sanctified afflictions, conversation, &c. 
have been the instruments of repentance. 
The blessings connected with repent- 
ance are, pardon, peace, and everlast 
ing lite. Acts xi. 18. The time of re 
pentance is the present life, Isaiah, IV. 



6. £c'^!. -‘0. The (n'idmice^i of re- 1 

neiiL'ince ..iv, huth, humilit}', pi'oyer, j 
a.uL'ih'e'lici.ce, Zcch. xii. 10. 1 he 77(r- 
:/ of repentance appears cyklenl 
iVcn.'ihe >-vii of sin; the misery it in- 
volves us in here ; the commands given 
us to repent in Clod’s word ; the pro- 
iiiives made to the penitent ; and the ab- 
solute incapability of enjoying Clod here 
or hereafter without it. Sec Dickin- 
ioii’s Lettera, let. 9; Dr. Ovjcn on the 
130th Psalnt; Gill's Body of Divini- 
ty, article Rc/ientance; Ridtflet/s Body 
of Divinity, question 76 ; Davies’s Ser- j 
mo 7 !s, ser. «!4. vol. iii. ; Case’s Sermons,'. 
scr. 4; IV/ntefield’s Seinnons ; Sanrm’s'x 
Scinnons, ser. 9. vol. iii. Robinson’s\ 
tra?islation; Scott’s Treatise on Re-\ 
hen tan ce. I 

REPROACH, the act of finding fault 1 
in opprobrious terms, or attempting to • 
expose to infamy and disgrace. In! 
whatever cause we engage, however^ 
disinleresicil oui’ motive.s, however lau- ■ 
dable our designs, reproach is what we | 
must expect. But it becomes us not to 
retaliiite, ijut to bear it patiently ; and 
so to live, that every charge brought 
against us Ije groundless. If we be re- 
proached for' righteousness’ sake, we 
have no reason to be ashamed nor to be 
afraid. All g;ood men have thus suffer- 
ed, Jesus Christ himself especially. We 
have the greatest promises of support. 
Besides, it has a tendency to humble us, 
detach us from the world, and excite 
in us a desire for that state of blessedness 
where all rejjroach shall be done away. 

REPROBATION, the act of aban- 
doning, or state of Ijeing- abandoned, to 
'eternal destruction, and is applied to 
that decree or resolve which Cod has 
taken from all eternity to punish sin- 
ners wlio shall die in impenitence; in 
which sense it is opposed to election. 
See Election and Predestination. 

REPROOF, blame or reprehension 
spoken to a person’s face. It is dis- 
tingui.shed from a rc/irimmid thus. He 
wlio re/iroves another, jioints out his 
fault, and blames him. He -who rejiri- 
nands, affects to punish, and mortifies 
tlie ofiended. In tfiving- rejiroof the 
following rules may be observed : 1. We 
should not lie forward in reproving our 
elders or superiors, but rather to re- 
monstrate and supplicate for redress. 
What the ministers of God do in this 
kind, they do by special commission, as 
those that must give an account, 1 Tim. 
V. 1. tieb. xiii. 17. — 2. We must not rc- 
rove rashly ; there should be proof 
efore, rep roof. — 3. We should not re-' 
prove for slight matters for such faults 
or defects as proceed from natural 


frailty, from inadvertency, or mistake 
in m, liters of small consequence. — 4. 
V.’u sliouid never re]jrnve unseasonably, 
as to the time, clie jilace, or the circum- 
stances. — .5. We should reprove mildly 
and sweetly, in the calmcii manner, in 
the gcntles't terms. — G. '.Ve should not 
affect to be reprehen.di e : perhaps 
there is no one considered more trou- 
blesome than he who delights in finding 
fault with others. In reedving rcJiroof 
it may be observed, 1. That we should 
not reject it merely _ because it may 
come from those v/ho' are not exactly 
on a level with ourselves. — 2. We 
should consider whether the reproof 
given be not actually deserved.; and 
that, if the reprover knew’ all, whether 
the reproof would not be shai-per than 
w'hat it is. — 3. \'\‘hether, if taken humbly 
and patiently, it will not be of great ad- 
vantage to lis. — 4. That it is nothing 
but pride to suppose that we are never 
to be the subjects of reproof, since it is 
human to err. 

RESENTMENT, generally used in 
an ill .sense, implying a determination 
to return an injury. Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, that resentment is an union of 
sorrow with malignity ; a combination 
of a passion .which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a passion which all concur 
to dete,st. The man who retires to me- 
ditate mischief, and to exasperate his 
own rage, whose thoughts are employ- 
ed only on means of distress and con- 
trivances of ruin, whose mind never 
pauses from the remembrance of his 
own sufferings, but to indulge some hope 
of enjoying the calamities of another, 
may justly be numbered among the most 
miserable of human beings; among 
tho.se v/ho are guilty; who have neither 
the gladness of pvo.sperity, nor the calm 
of innocence. 

RESIGNATION, a submission with- 
out discontent to the will of God. The 
obligations to this duty arise from, 1. 
The perfections of God, Deut. xxxii. 4 
— 2. The purposes of God, Eph. i. 11. 
— 3. The commands of God, Heb. xii 
9. — 4. The promises of God, 1 Pet. v. 
7. — 5. Our own interest, Hos. ii. 14, 
15 . — 6. The prospect of eternal felicity, 
Heb. iv. 9. See articles Affliction, 
Despair, and Patience; Worthing- 
ton on Resignation; Brook’s Mute 
Christian Grosvenor’s Mourner; and 
the books under Affliction. 

RESTITUl'ION, that act of justice 
by which wc restore to our neighbour 
whatever v/e have unjustly deprived 
him of, Exod. r xii. 1. Luke, xix. 8. 

Moralists observe respecting restitu-. 
tinn, 1. That where it can be made in. 



Icind, or the injury can be certainly va- 
lued, we are to restore the thing or the 
■value. — 2. W e are bound to restore the 
thing with the natural increase of it, 
that is, to satisfy for the loss_ sustained 
in the mean time, and the gain hinder- 
ed. — 3. Where the thing cannot be re-' 
stored, and the value of it is not certain, 
we are to give reasonable satisfaction, 
according to a middle estimation. — 4. 
We arc at least to give by ivay of res- 
titution what the law would give, for 
that is generally equal, and in most 
cases rather favourable than rigorous. 
— 5. A man is not only bound to restitu- 
tion for the injury he did, but for all 
diat directly follows upon the injurious 
act. For the first injury being wilful, 
we are sujijiosed to will all that which 
follows upon it. Tillotsoids Sermons, 
ser. 170, 171; ChilUngworth^s Works, 
ser. 7. 

RESURIlECTIOlSr, a rising again 
from the state of the dead ; generally 
applied to the resurrection of the last 
day. This doctrine is argued, 1. From 
the resurrection of Christ, 1 Cor. xv. — 
2. From the doctrines of grace, as union, 
election, redemption, &:c. — 3. From 
Scripture testimonies, Matt. xxii. 23, 
See. Job, xix. 25, 27. Isaiah, xxvi. 19. 
Phil. ii. 20. 1 Cor. xv. Dan. xii. 2. 1 
Thess. iv. 14. Rev. xx. 13. — 4. From 
the general judgment, which of course 
requires it. As to tb.e nature of this re- 
.sui'rection, it will be, 1. General, Rev. 
XX. 12, 15. 2 Cor. v. 10. — 2. Of the 
same body. It is true, indeed, that the 
body has not always the same particles, 
which are continually changing, but it 
has always the same constitqcnc jiarts, 
which proves its identity ; it is the 
same body that is born that dies, and 
the same that dies that shall rise again ; 
so th^at Mr. Locke’s objection to the idea 
of the same body is a mere quibble. — 3. 
The resurrection will be at the com- 
mand of Christ, and by his power, John 
V. 28, 29. — 4. Perhaps as to the manner 
it will be succc'ssive ; the dead in Christ 
rising first, 1 Cor. xv. 23. 1 Thess. iv. 
16. This doctrine is of great use and 
imfiortance. It is one of the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ ; the 
Aviiole Gospel stands or falls with it. It 
serves to enlarge our views of the dD 
vine perfections. It encourages our 
faith and trust in God under all the dif- 
ficulties of life. It has a tendency to 
regulate all our affections and moderate 
our desires after earthly things. It sup- 
ports the saints under the loss of near 
relations, and enables them to rejoice 
in the glorious prospect set before them. 
See Hodij on the Resurrection ; Fear- \ 


son onHhe. Creed; Lime Street Lcrt. 
ser. 10; Watts's Ontology; Young's 
Last Day; JmcIcc on the Understand- 
ing, 1. ii. c. 27 ;' Wariurlon's Legation 
of Moses, vol. ii. p. 553, &c. ; Lis/iofi 
Reu’ton's Works, vol.‘ iii. p. 676, 683. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
Few articles are more important than, 
this. It deserves our particular atten- 
tion, because it is the grand hinge on 
which Christianity turns.. Hence, says 
the apostle, he was delivered for our of- 
fences, and raised again for ourjustif- 
cation. Infidels, however, have disbe- 
lieved it, but’ with what little reason we 
may easily see on considering the sub- 
ject. “If the body of Jesus Christ,” 
says Saurin, “ were not raised from the 
dead, it must have been stolen away. 
But this theft is inci'cdible. Who com- 
mitted it? The enemies of Jesus Christ? 
Would they have contributed to_ his 
glory by countenancing a report of his 
resurrection? Would his disciples? It 
is probable they would not, and it is 
next to certain they could ’not. How 
could they have undertaken to remove 
the body ? Frail and timorous creatures, 
people 'who fled as soon as • they saw 
him taken , into custody ; even Petei-, 
tiie most courageous, trembled at the 
voice of a servant girl, and three time.s 
denied that he knew him. People of 
tliis character, would they have dared 
to resist the authority of the governor ? 
\'\'’ould they have undertaken to ojijiose 
the determination of the Sanhedrim, to 
force a guard, and to elude, or over- 
come, soidier.s armed and aware of dan- 
ger? If Jesus Christ were not risen 
i again (I speak the language of un,be- 
I liev’ers,) he had deceived his disciples 
I with vain hopes of his i-esurrcction. 

How came the disciples not to discover 
I the imposture ? W ould they have ha- 
Izarded themselves by undertaking an 
I enterprise so perilous in favour of a man 
who had so cruelly imposed on their 
credulity ? But were we to grant that 
I they formed the design of removing the 
' body, how could they have executed it ? 
How could soldiers armed, and on guard, 
suffer themselves to be over-reached, 
by a few timorous people? Either, says 
St. Augustine, they were aslee/i or 
1 awake: if they were' awake, why should 
' they suffer the body to be taken away? 
Ifaslee/i,how could they know that the 
disci/iles took it away ? Dow dare they 
then, de/iose that it was stolen. 

The testimony of the apostles furnish- 
es us with arguments, and there are 
eight con.siderations which give the evi- 
dence sufficient weight. 1. The nature 
of these witnesses. They were not men 
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of power, riclres, eloquence, credit, to 
impose , upon the world ; they were 
peerr and mean. — 2. The number of 
these witnesses, bee 1 Cor. xv. Luke, 
xxiv. 34. Mark, xvi, 14. Matt, xxviii. 
10. It is not likely that a colhision 
should have been held amont? so many 
to support a lie, whicli would be of no 
utility to them. — 3. The facts them- 
selves which they avow ; not supijosi- 
tioiis, distant events, or events related 
by other.s, but real facts which they 
saw with their own eyes, 1 John, i. — ■!. 
The agreement of their evidence: they 
all deposed the same thing. — 5. Observe 
the' tribunals before which they gave 
evidence : Jews and heathens, philoso- 
phers and rabbins, courtiers and law- 
yers. If they had been impo.stor.s, the 
Fraud certainly would have been dis- 
covered. — 6. The place in which they 
bore their testimony. Not at a distance, 
where they might not easily have been 
detected, if false, but at Jerusalem, in 
the synagogue.s, in the ijretoriuni. — 7. 
The time of this testimony : not years 
after, but three days after, they de- 
clared he was risen'; yea, before their 
rage was quelled, while. Calvary was 
vet dyed with the blood they had spilt. 
If it had been a fraud, it is not likely 
they would have come forward in .such 
broad <lay-light, amidst so much oppo- 
sition. — 8. Lastly, the motives winch 
huluced them to publish the resur- 
rection:. not to gain fame, riches, gloiy, 
prolit; no, they exposed themselves to 
sufiering and d'eath, and j)roclaimed the 
trutli from conviction of its importance 
and certainty. 

“Collect,” says Saurin, “all these 
proofs together; consider them in one 
point of view, and see how many extr.a- 
vagant suppositions must be advanced, 
if the resurrection of our Saviour be de- 
nied. It must be supposed that guaials, 
who had been particularly cautioned by 
their olliccrs, sat down to sleq) ; and 
that, however, they deserved credit 
when they said the body of Jesus Christ 
was .stolen. It must be .supijosed that 
men, who have been imposed on in the 
most odious and cruel manner in the 
world, hazarded their dearest enjoy- 
ments for the glory of an impostor. It 
must be supposed that ignorant and illi- 
terate men, who had neither reputa- 
tion, fortune, nor eloquence, ])osse.sscd 
the art of fascinating the eyes of all the 
church. It must be sn])posed either 
that five hundred persons were all de- 
prived of their senses at a time, or that 
they were all deceived in the plainest 
matters of fact ; or that this multitude 
of false witne.sse.s had foqnd out the se- 


cret of never contradicting themselves 
or one another, and of being always uni- 
form in their testimony. It must be 
siqiposed that the most expert courts of 
Judicature could not find out a shadow 
of contradiction in a ]ndpable inqjosturc 
It must be supposed that the apostles, 
sensible men in other cases, cho.se pre- 
cisely those places _ and those times 
which were most unfavourable to their 
views. It must be supposed that mil- 
lions madly sufiered imj)rlsonments, tor- 
tures, and crucifixions, to spread an il- 
lusion. It ‘must be supposed that ten 
thousand miracles were wrought in fa- 
vour of falsehood, or all these facts 
must be denied; and then it must be 
■sujjposed that the ai:)OStles were idiots ;■ 
that the enemies, of Christianity were 
idiots ; and that all the primitive Chris- 
tians were idiot.s.” 

The doctrine of the re.surrcction of 
Christ affords us a variety of useful in- 
structions. Here we see evidence of 
divine power; prophecy accoinplished; 
the character of Jesns established; hih 
work finished ; and nfulnrc state proved. 
It is a ground of faith, the ba;;is of 
hoi)c, a source of consolation, and a 
stinuihis to obedieiice. See , !Saurin’s 
•'i'ernionn, ser. 8. vol. ii. Robiuf,on\‘i 
traunlalion : Dillon cuid il'i.’nt on the 
Rcsurrcclion ; Cook’n IlUtslralioii of 
the ifeiii'ml cvhlaice cnUihlinliini^ the. 
rcaliti/ of Chmt’n renurrectioT/, ]x 32.3, 
Ecc. Rev. vol. 4. but esi)ecially a small 
but admirable Rwotf on the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, (nj Mr. Dore. 

RETIREMENT, the state of a per- 
son who cpiits a ])nblic station in order 
to be alone. Retirement is of great ad- 
vantage to a wise mun. To him “ the 
hour of solitude is the hour of medita- 
tion. He communes witli ]iis own heart. 
He revicw.s the actions of his jiast life. 
He corrects what is i amiss. He I’c- 
joiccs in what is right : and, wiser by 
experience, lays the plan of his future 
life. The great and the noble, the wise 
and the learned, the piojv^ and the 
good, have been lovers of serious re- 
tirement. On this field the patriot 
forms his scheme.s, the philosopher pur- 
•snes his discoveries, the saint improves 
liim.self in wisdom and goodness. Soli- 
tude is the hallowed grouiuLwhich reli- 
gion in every .age has adopted as its own. 
There her sacred inspiration is felt, and 
her holy mysteries elevate the soul ; 
there devotion lifts up the voice ; there 
falls the tear of contrition ; thm'e tlie 
licart pours itself forth before him who 
made, and him who redeemed it. Apart 
from men, we live with nature, and con- 
verse with God.” Logan's Hcrinons, vol 
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ii. ser. 2.'; Blaw’s Ser. ser. ix. vol. i. ; 
Bates’s Rural. jPhilosoJihi/; Breivster’s 
Recluse ; Zimmerman on Solitude. 

REVELATION, the act of reveal- 
ing or making a thing public that was 
before unkno\vn ; it is also used for the 
discoveries made by God to his pro- 
phets, and by them to the world; and 
more particularly for the books of the 
Old and New Testament. A revela- 
tion is, in the first -plTice, Jiossible. God 
may, for any thing we can certainly 
tell, think proper to make some dis- 
covery to his creatures which they knew 
not before. As he is a being of infinite 
power, we may be assured he cannot be 
at a loss for means to communicate his 
will, and that in such a manner as will 
sufficiently mark' it his own. — 2 . It is 
desirable. For, -whatever the light of 
nature could do for man bcfoi-e reason 
was depraved, it is evident that it has 
done little for man since. Though rea- 
son be necessary to examine the autho- 
rity of divine revelation, yet, in the 
present state, it is incapable of giving 
us proper discoveries of God, the way 
of salvation, or of bringing us into a 
state of communion with God. It 
therefore.follows. — 3. That it is neces- 
sary. Without it we can attain to no 
certain knowledge of God, of Christ, of 
the Holy Ghost, of pardon, of j\istifica- 
tion, of sanctification, of happiness, of a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. — 4. No revelation, as Mr. Brown 
observes, relative to the redemption of 
mankind, could answer its respective 
ends, unless it Avere siiffici'ently marked 
with internal and ' extemial evidences. 
That the Bible hath internal evidence, 
is evident from the idCas it gives us of 
God’s perfections, of the law" of nature, j 
of redemption, of the state of man, &c. 
As to its external evidence, it is easily 
seen by the characters of the men rvho 
composed it, the miracles wrought, its 
success, the fulfilment of its predictions, 
6cc. [See Scripture.] S.Th^conte'nts 
of revelaticvj are agreeable to reason. It 
is true there are some things above the 
reach of reason ; but a revelation con- 
taining such things is no contradiction, 
as long as it is not against reason ; for 
if every thing be rejected Avhich cannot 
be exactly comprehended, we must be- 
come unbelievers at once of almost 
every thing around us. The doctrines, 
the institutions, the threatenings, the 
precepts, the promises, of the Bible, are 
every Avay reasonable. The matter, 
form, and exhibition of revelation are 
consonant Avith reason. — 6. The revela- 
tion contained in our Bible is perfectly 
credible. It is an address to the reason. 


judgment, and affections of men. The 
Old Testament abounds Avith the 
finest specirnens of history, sublimity, 
and interesting scenes of ' Providence. 
The facts of the Ncav Testament are 
supported by undoubted evidence from 
enemies and friends,. The attestations 
to the early existence of Christianity 
are numerous from Ignatius, Polycarp, 
IreuKus, Justin Martyr, and Tatian,Avho 
Avere Christians ; and by Tacitus, Sue- 
ton, Serenus, Pliny, kc. Avho Avere 
Heathens. [See Christianity.] — 7 
The revelations contained in our Bible 
are divinely inspired. The matter, the 
manner, the scope, the predictions, ‘mi- 
racles, preservation, &c. 8cc. all prove 
this._[See Inspiration.] — 8. Revela- 
I tion is intended for universal benefit. It 
is a common objection to it, that hither- 
to it has been confined to fcAv, and 
therefore could pot come from God who 
is so beneA’olent ; but this mode of ar- 
guing Avill equally hold good, against the 
permission of sin, the inequalities of 
Providence, the dreadful evils and mi- 
•series of mankind Avhich God, could 
have prevented. It must be farther ob- 
served, that none deserve a revelation ; 
that men have despised and abused the 
early revelations he gave to his people. 
'Hiis revelation, Ave have reason to be- 
lieve, shall be made knoAvn to mankind. 
Already it is .spreading its genuine in- 
fluen'ce.^ In the cold regions of the' 
north, in the burning regions of the 
south, the Bible begins to be knoAvn ; 
and, ,from the predictions it conta.ins, 
Ave believe the glorious sun of revela- 
tion shall shine and illuminate the Avhole 
globe. — 9. The effects of revelation 
■which have already taken place in the 
Avorld have been astonishing. In pro- 
portion as the Bible has been knoAvn, 
arts and sciences have been cultivated, 
peace and liberty haA'e been diffused, 
civil and moral obligation- have been at- 
tended to. Nations have emerged from 
ignorance and barbarity, Avhole com- 
munities have been morally -reformed, 
unnatural practices abolished, and Avise 
laAvs instituted.' Its spiritual effects 
have been Avonderful. Kings and pea- 
sants, conquerors and philosophers, the 
Avise and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, have been brought to the foot of 
the cross ; yea, millions have been en- 
lightened, improved, reformed, and 
made happy by^ its'infiuences. Let any 
one deny this, and he must be a hard- 
ened, ignorant infidel, indeed. Great 
is the truth, and must prevail. See 
Dr. Leland’s A^'ceessity o f Revelation. 
“ThisAvork,” says Miv Ryland, “has 
had ^no ansAver, and I am persuaded it 
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never witi meet with a solid* confuta- 
tion. Haly burton against the Deists; 
inland’s Fieu) of Deistical IFriters; 
Brown’s Compendium of JVatural and 
Revealed Relij^ion; Stilling' feet’s Ori- 
gines Sacrte, is, perhaps, one of the 
ablest defences of revealed religion 
ever written. Delany’s Revelation eoc- 
amined with Candour; Arch. Camp- 
bell on Revelation; Rllis on Divine 
Things; Gale’s Court of the Gentiles. 

■REVENGE means the return of in- 
jury for injury, or the infliction' of pain 
on another in consequence of an injury 
received from him, farther ' than the 
jiist ends of reparation ■ or punishment 
require. Revenge differs materially 
from resentment, which rises in the 
linind immediately on being injured : but 
revenge is a cool and deliberate wick'^d- 
ness, and is often executed years after 
the offence is given. By sonie it is con- 
sidered as a perver-sion of anger. Anger, 
it is said, is a passion given to man for 
wise and proper purposes, but revenge 
is the corruption of anger ; is unnatural, 
and therefore ought to be suppressed. 
It is obscrvalile that the proper object 
of anger is vice ; but the object in ge- 
neral of revenge is man. It transfers the 
hatred due to the vice to the man, to 
whom- it is not due. It is forbidden by 
the Scriptures, and is unbecoming "the 
character and spirit of a peaceful 'fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. See Anger. 

REVEREND, venerable ; deserving 
awe and respect. It is a' title of respect' 
given to ecclesiastics. The religious 
abroad are called reverend fathers; and 
abbesses, prioresses, &c. revei'end mo- 
thers. In England,, bishops are right 
reverend, and archbishops most rever- 
end ; private clergymen, reverend. In 
France, before the revolution, their bi- 
shops, archbishops, and abbots, were all 
alike, nzosi; reverend. In Scotland, the 
clergy individually are, reverend; a 
synod is, very reverend; and the gene- 
ral assembly is, venerable. The Dis- 
senters, also, in England have, the title 
of reverend ; though some of them sup- 
pose the term implies too much to pe 

S 'ven to a mere creature, and that of 
od only it may be said with propriety, 
“Holy and reverend is his name,” 
Psalm cxi'. 4. = 

REVERENCE, awful regal’d; an act 
of obeisance; a submissive and humble 
deportment. See Lord’s Name taken 
IN Vain. ' 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, justice, holi- 
ness. The righteousness of God is the 
absolute and essential perfections of his 
nature ; sometimes it is put for his jus- 
tice. The righteousness of Christ de- 


notes not only his absolute perfections, 
but is taken for his perfect obedience 
to the law, and suffering the penalty 
thereof in our stead. The righteous- 
ness of the law is that obedience which 
the law requires. The righteousness of 
faith is the righteousness of Christ as 
received by faitli. The saints have a 
threefold righteousness. 1. The right- 
eousness of their persons, as in Christ, 
his' merit being imputed to them, and 
they accepted on the account thereof, 

2 Cor. V. 21. Eph. v. 27. Isaiah, xlv. 
24, — 2. The righteousness of their prin- 
ciples being derived from, and formed 
according to the rule of right. Psalm 
cxix. 11. — 3. The righteousness of 
their lives, produced by the sanctifying 
influence of the Holj' Spirit, without 
which no man shall see the Lord, Heb 
xiii. 14. 1 Cor. vi. 11. See Imputa- 
tion, Justification, Sanctifica- 
tion ; Dickinson's 'Betters, let. 12 ; 
Witherspoon’s Essay on Imputed Righ- 
teous7iess ; Dervey’s TheroU' and As- 
pasio; Dr. Owen on Justification; 
VFatts’s Works, p. 532, vol. iii. oct. e'd.; 
Jenks on Submission to the Righteous- 
ness of God. 

RITE, a solemn act of religion; an 
external ceremony. (See Ceremony.) 
For the rites of the Jews, see Loioman’s. 
Hebrew Ritual; Spencer de Heb. Leg. ; 
Durell on the Mosaic Institution ; Bi- 
shop. Law’s Theory of Religmi, p.' 89. 
6th ed.; Godwy?i’s Moses and Aaron; 
Edwards’s Survey of all Religions, 
vol. i. ch, 9.; Jennings’s Jewish Anti- 
quities. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order 
and manner to be observed in perform- 
ing divine servic' in a particular church, 
diocese, or the like. 

ROGEREENS, so called from John 
Rogers their chief leader. They ap- 
peared in New England about 1677. 
The principal distinguishing tenet of 
this denomination was, that worship 
performed the first day of 'the week 
was a species of idolaPw which they 
ought to . oppose. In consequence ot 
this, they used a variety of measures to 
disturb those who were assembled for 
public worship on the Lord’s day. 

ROMiSH CHURCH. See Church, 
and Popery. 

ROSARY, a bunch or string of beads 
on which tlie Roman Catholics count 
their prayers. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name assumed 
bi'' a sect or cabal of hcrmetical philos'o- 
phei'S, who arose, ,as it has been said, 
or at least became jfii’st taken notice of 
in Germany, in the beginning of .the 
-fourteenth century. They bound them- 
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scives togccner Dy a solemn secret, ! 
which they all swore inviolably to pre- 
serve;, and obliged themselves, at their 
admission into the order, to a sti’ict ob- 
sei'vance of certain established rules. 
They pretended to know all sciences, 
and chiefly medicine ; whereof they 
mblished .themselves the restorers. 
They pretended to be, masters of abun- 
dance of important secrets, and among 
others, that of the philosopher’s stone.; 
all which thev affirmed to liave i-cceived 
by tradition fiom the ancient Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoso- 
hists. They have been distinguished 
y several names, accommodated to the 
several branches of their doctrine. Be- 
cause they pretend to pi-otract the pe- 
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riod of h\;iman life by means of certain 
nostrums, and even to restore youth,, 
they were called /wiwortoff.y,- as they 
pretended to know all things, they have 
been called Illuminati ; and, because 
they have made no appearance for se- 
veral years, unless the sect of Illnmina 
ti which lately started up on the con- 
tinent derives its origin from them, they 
have been called the Invisible Brother's. 
Th(jir society is frequently signed by the 
letters F. B. C. Avhich some among 
them interpret Fratres Boris Cocti; it 
being pretended that the matter of the 
philosopher’s stone is dew concocted, 

RUSSIAN CI-IURCH. See Greek 
1 Church. 


s 

SABBATARIANS, those Avho keep 
the seventh day as the sabbath. They 
are to be found principally, if not Avholly 
among the Baptists. They object to the 
reasons which are genei-ally alleged for 
keeping the first day; and assert, that 
the change from the 'seventh to the first 
was affected by Constantine on jiis con- 
version to Christianity. The tliree fol- 
lowing propositions contain a summary 
of their principles as to this article of 
the sabbath, by which they stand distin- 
guished. 1. That God hath required 
the observation of the seventh, or last 
day of every Aveek, to be observed by 
mankind universally for the Aveekly 
sabbath. — 2. That this command of 
God is perpetually binding on man till 
time shall be no more. — And, 3. That 
this sacred rest of the seventh-day sab- 
bath is not (by divine authority) chang-- 
ed from the seventh and last to the first 
day of the Aveek, on that the Scripture 
doth no Avhere require the observation 
of any other (iay of the Aveek for the 
weekly sabbath, but .the seventh day 
only. They hold, in .common Avith other 
Christians, the distinguishing doctidnes 
of Christianity. There are tAvo congre- 
gations of the Sabbatarians in London ; 
one among the general Baptists, meeting 
in Mill Yard ; the pther among the par- 
ticular Baptists, in'^Cripplegate. There 
are, also, a feAV to be found in different 
parts of the kingdom, and some it is said, 
in America. A tract, in support of this 
doctrine, Avas published by Mr. Cornth- 
Avaite, in 1740. See Fvatis's Sketch 
of the Denominations of the Christian 
World; and books under next article. 


SABBATH, in the HebreAv language, 
.signifies rest, and is *#he seventh day of 
the Aveek : a day appointed for religious 
duties, and a total cessation from Avork, 
ip commemoration of God’s resting on 
the seventh day ; and likeAvise in memo- 
1 ‘ial of the redemption of the Israelites" 
from Egyptian bondage. 

Concerning the time Avhen the sab- 
bath Avas first instituted there have been 
different opinions. Some have main- 
tained that the sanctification of the 
seventh' day mentioned in Gen. ii. is 
only there S]ioken of 5ia Tryo\n\fEut, or by 
anticipation ; and is to be under.stood of 
the sabbath afterAvards enjoined in the 
Avilderness ; and that the historian, 
Avriting after it Avas instituted, there 
gives the reasori of its institution ; and 
this is supposed to be the case, as it is 
neA'cr mentioned during the patriarchal 
age. But against this sentiment it is 
urged, 1. Tliat it cannot be easily sup'- 
posed that the inspired penman Avould 
have mentioned the sanctification of the 
seventh day among the primioval trans- 
actions, if .such sanctiheation had not 
taken place: until 2500 years afterAvards. 
-t-2. That considering Adam Ava _5 re- 
stored to favour through a Mediator, 
and a religious service instituted, Avhich 
man Avas required to observe, in testi- 
mony not only of his dependence on the 
Creator, but also of his faith and hope 
in the promise, it seems reasonable tliat 
an institution so grand and solemn, and 
so necessary to the observance of this 
service, should be then existent. — 3. 
That it is no proof against its'existence 
because it is not mentioned in the partri- 
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archicalage, no more than it'is against 
its existence from Moses to the end of 
'DaAod’s reign, which was near 440 
years. — 4. That the Sabbath was men- 
tioned as a well known solemnity before 
the promulgation of the law, .fexodus, 
xvi. 2.3. For tlie manner in which the 
Jews kept it, and the awful consequences 
of neglecting it, we refer the reader to 
the Old Testament, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35. 
Keh. xiii. 16, 18. Jer. xvii. 21. Ezek. 
XX. 16, 17. Numb. xv. 23 — 36. 

Under the Christian dispensation, the 
sabbath is altered from the seventh to" 
the first day of the week. The argu- 
ments for' the change are these: 1. As 
the seventh day was observed by the 
Jewish church in memoiy of the rest of 
God after the works of the creation, 
and their deliverance from -Pharaoh’s 
tyranny, so the first day of the week has 
ahuays been observed by the Christian 
church in memory of .Christ’s resur- 
/i-ection. — 2. Christ made repeated visits 
to his disciples on that day. — 3. It is 
called the Lord’s day. Rev. i. 10. — 4. On 
this day the apostles were assem- 
bled, when the Holy "Ghost came down 
so visil)ly upon them, to qualify them 
for the conversion of the world. — 5. On. 
this day we find St. Paul preaching at 
Troas, when the disciples came to break 
bread. — 6. The directions the apostles 
give to the Christians plainly allude to 
their religious assemblies on the first 
da 3 c — 7. ]?liny bears witness of the first 
day of the -week'being kept as a festival, 
in honour of the resurrection of Christ : 
and the primitive Christians kept it in 
the most solemn manner. 

These arguments, howevei’, are not 
satisfactoiy to some, and it must be 
confessed that there is no law in the 
New Testament concerning the first 
day. However, it may be observed 
that it is not so much the precise time 
that is universally binding, as that one 
day out of seven is to be regarded. “ As 
it is impossiljle,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
“certainly to determine which is the 
seventh day from the creation ; and as, 
in. consequence of the spherical form of 
the earth, and the absurdity of the 
scheme which supposes it one great' 
plain, the change of place will neces- 
sarily occasion some alteration in the 
time of tlie beginning and ending of any 
day in question, it being always ait the 
same time, somewhere or othei’, sun- 
rising and sun-setting, "noon and mid- 
night, it seepis very unreasonable to lay 
such a stress upon the particular day as 
some do. , It seems abundantly sufficient 
that there be six days of labour and one 
of religious rest, which there vyill be 
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upon the Christian and the Jewish 
scheme.” 

As the sabbath is of divine institution, 
so it is to be kept holy unto the Lord. 
Numerous have been the days appoint- 
ed by men for religious services ; but 
these are not binding, because of human 
i institution. Not so the sabbath. Hence 
the fourth commandment is ushered in 
with a peculiar emphasis — “Remembey 
that thou keep holy the sabbath day.” 
This institution is wise as to its ends: 
That God may be worshipped; man 
instructed ; nations benefited ; and fa- 
milies devoted to the service of God. It 
is lasthi" as to its duration. The aboli- 
tion oi" it would be unreasonable ; un ‘ 
scriptural, Exod. xxxi. 15 ; and eveiy 
way disadvantageous to the body, to so- 
ciety, to the soul, and even to the brute 
creation. It is, however, awfully vio- 
lated by visiting, feasting, indolence, 
j buying and selling, working, worldly 
I amusements, and;travelling. “Look in- 
to the streets,” says bishop Porteus, 
“on the Lord’s’ dajl, and see whether 
they convey the idea of a day of rest 
Do not our 'servants and our cattle seem 
to be qlmost as fully occupied on that 
day as on any other.’’ And, as if this was 
not a sufficient infringement of their 
rights, we contrive b)" needless enter- 
tainments at home, and .needless jour- 
neys abroad, which are often by choice 
and inclination reserved for this very 
day, to take up all the little remaining 
part of their leisure time A sabbath 
day’s journey was among the Jews a 
proverbial expression for a very short 
one ; amon.g us it can have no such 
meaning affixei;! to it. That day seems 
to be considered by too many as set 
apart, by divine and human authority, 
for the purpose not of rest, but of its di- 
rect opposite, the labour of truvclli?iff,' 
thus adding one day more of torment to, 
those generous but -wretched animals 
whose services they hire; and .who, 
being generally strained beyond -their 
strength the otlier six day’Sf of the week,, 
have, of all creatures under heaven,' the 
best and most equitable claim to sus- 
pension of labour on the seventh.” 

These are evils greatly to be lament- 
ed ; they are an insult to God, an injury 
to oar-selves, and'an awful example to 
our servants, our children, and our 
friends. To sanctify this day, we should 
consider it, 1. A day of rek j not in- 
deed, to exclude -works of mercy and 
charity, but a cessation from all labour 
and care. — 2. As a day of remembrayice; 
pf creation, preservation, redeniption. 
— 3. As a day of yneditation and firaner 
in which we should cultivate commu- 
3Y ■ 
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nicm with God, Rev. i. 10. — 4. As a day I ment be^ just which is given by the 
of public ’ivorship. Acts, xx. 7. John, church of England. By that church, 
XX. 19. — 5. As a day of yoy, Is. Ivi. 2. the meaning of the word sacrament-is 
Ps. cxviii. 24. — 6. As a day of praise, declared to be “ an outward and visible 
Ps. cxvi. 12, 14. — 7. As a clay of anti- sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
cipaiion ; looking forward to that holj'^, given unto us, ordained lay Christ him- 
happy, ancl eternal sabbath,' that re- self, as a means whereby we receive 
mains' for the people of God. See the same, ancl a pledge to assure us 
Chandler's two Sermons on the Sab- thereof.” — According to this definition, 
bath ; Wrii^ht on the Sabbath ,• Watts’s baptism ancl the Lord’s supper are cer- 
Hol. of Times and 'Places ; Orton’s tainly sacraments, for, each consists of 
Six Discoxtrses on the . Lord’s Daij ; an cjutward and visible sign of what is 
Kennicott’s Ser. ^nd Dial, on the Sab- believed to be an inward ancl spiritual 
bath ; Bfi. Porteus’s Sermons, ser. 9. grace, both were ordained ■ by Christ 
vol. 1.; Watts’s Sermons, ser. 57. vol. i.; himself, and in the reception of each 
S. Palmer’s Apology for the C/ndstian does the Cliristian solemnly devote hini-. 
Sabbath ; Kemiicott on the Oblations, of self to the service of his divine Master 
Cain and Abel, Xi . 1 ^ 4 . 185. ' [See Baptism, ancl Lord’s Supper.] 

SABELLIANS,,a sect in the third |The Romanists, however, add to this 
century that embraced the opinions of \x\wmh&v con ftr7nation,pe7iance, extreme 
Sabellius, a philosopher of Egypt, who .unction, orfmation, and marriage, hold- 
openly taught that thei-e is but one per- ing in all seven sacraments. [See 
son in the Godhead. Popery.] Numerous, however, as the 

The Sabellians maintained that the sacraments of the Romish church are. 
Word and the Holy Spirit are only vir- a sect of Christians sprung up in Eng-‘ 
tues, emanations, or ’functions of -the land, early in the last century, who in- 
Deity ; ancl held that he who is in hea- creased their number. The founder of 
ven is the Father of all things ; that he this sect was a Dr. Deacon. According 
descended into the Virgin, became a I to these men, every rite and every 
clrilcl, ancl was born' of her as a son ; ! phrase, in the book called the Aposto- 
and that, having accomplished the n)ys- j//cn/ Constitutions, were certainly in 
tery of our salvation, he diffused him- use among the apostles themselves, 
self on the apostles in tongues of fire. Still, however, they make a distinction 
and was then clenominatecl the Holy between the greater and the lesser sa- 
Ghost. This they explained by re- [craments. The greater sacraments are 
semblin’g God to the sun ; the illumina- only two, baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
tecl virtue or quality of which was the per*. The lesser are no fewer than ten. 
Word, and its warming virtue the Holy viz. five belonging to baptism, exaremn. 
Spirit. The Word, they taught, was a7winting with oil, the white gamnetit, a 
darted, like a divine ray, to accomyilish | taste of 7nilk and honey, and anointing 
the woi'k of redemption ; and that, be- j with chrism, or oint7nent. The other 
ing reascencled to heaven, the influences I five are, the sign of the cross, vnposi- 
of the Father wei'e communicated after \tion of ha7ids, unctio7i of the sick, holy 
a like manner to the apostles. ' 07'dc7's and 7natri77io7iy . This sect, how- 

SACUPHORI, a denomination in the ! ever, 'if not extinguished, is supposed to 
fourth century, so called, because they be ip its last wane. Its- founder publish- 
al ways went clothed in .sackcloth, and eel, in 1748, his full, true, and compre- 
affccted a great deal of a.usterity and hensive view of Christianity, in two 
penance. v catechi.sms, octav'o. 

SACRAMJvNT is derived from the SACRA MEN!' ART ANS, a general 
Latin word sacra777 e7it7iv7, which signi- name given for all such as have held 
fies an oath, particularly the oath taken erroneous opinions re.specting the Lord’s 
by soldiers to be true to their country I supper. The term is chiefly applied 
and general. — ^The word was adopted i among Catholics, by way of reproach 
by the writers -of the Latin church, to j to the Lutherans, Calvinists, and othe.r 
denote those ordinances of religion by | Protestants. 

which Christians came under an obli- ' SACRIFICE, an offering made to 
gation of obedience to God, and which God on an altar, by means of a regular 
obligation, they supposed, was epually minister : as an acknowledgment of his 
sa'ci-ed with that of an oath. [SeeVow.] power, and a payment of homage. _ Sa^- 
Of sacraments, in this sense of the word, orifices (though the term is sometimes 
Protestant churenes admit of but two ; used to comprehend all the offerings 
.and it is not easy to conceive how a made to God, or in any way devoted to 
greater number can lie made out from nis service and honour) differ from mere 
Sci ipture, if the definition of a sacra- oblations in this, that in a sacrifice there 
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Is a refil destraction or chcAii^e of the l and substituterl satisfactions ; and tlicv 
thing offered; whereas an oblation is 'called the animals so offered [their 
•only a simple offering or gift, without avr.xiuTca] the ransom of their souls, 
any .such change at all : thus, all sorts of “But if these notions are so remote 
tithes, and fii’St fruits, and whatever of from, nav, so contraj-v to, any lesson 


men’s worldly substance is consecrated 
to God for the support of his worship ' 
and the maintenance of his ministers, 
are offerings, or oblations ; and these, 
under tlie Jewish law, were either of 
living creatures, or other things ; but 
sacrifices, in the more peculiar sense of 
the term{ were either wholly or in part 
consumed by fire. The}'^ have, by di- 
vines, been divided into bloody and un- 
bloo^ly. Bloody sacrifices were made 
of living creatures ; unbloody, of the 
fruits of the earth. They have also been 1 
divided into exfiiatorij, ivi/ietratory, 
and eucharistical. The first kind were 
offered to obtain of God the forgiveness 
of sins ; the second, to procure some fa- 
vour ; and the third, to express thank- 
fulness for favours already received. 
Under one or other of these heads may 
all sacrifices be arran.^ed, though we 
are told that the Egyptians had six hun- 
dred and sixty-six different kinds; a 
number surpassing all credibility. Va- 
rious liave been the opinions of the 
learned concerning the origin, of sacri- 
fices. Some suppose that they had then- 
origin in superstition, aiid were merely 
the inveittions of men ; others, that they 
originated in the natural sentiments of 
tlie human heart,; others imagine that 
God in order to prevent their being of- 
fered to idols, introduced them into his 
service, though he did not approve ,of 
them as good in themselves, or as pro- 
per rites of woi-ship. “ Bvit that animal 
.sacrifices,” says a learned author," were 
not' instituted by man, seems extremely 
evident from the acknowledged uiiivcr-^ 
nalitxj of the practice ; from the wonder- 
ful aavieness of tlie manner in which the 
whole world offered these sacrifices;' 
and from the- exfiiation which was 
constantly supposed to be effected by 
them. 

“ Now human reason, even among 
the most strenuous opponents of the di- 
vine institutions, is allowed to be inca])a- 
ble of pointing out the least natural fit- 
ness or congruity .between blood and 
atonement ; between killing of God’s 
creatures and the receiving a pardon 
for the violation of God’s laws. This' 
consequence of sacrifices, when proper- 
ly offered, was the invariable opinion of 
the heathens, but not the whole of their 
opinion in this ma.tter ; for they had also, 
a traditionary belief antong them, tliat 
these animal sacrifices were not only 
expiations, but vicarious.' commutations, 


that nature teaches, as they confessedly 
are, how came the whc.le world to prac- ■ 
tise the rites founded upon them ? It is 
certain that the wisest Heathens, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Porphyry, and otlters, 
slighted the religion ol such sacrifices, 
and wonclei-ed how an' institution so 
dismal (as it appeared to them,) and so 
big with absurdity, could diffuse itself 
through the world. — An advocate for 
the sufficiency of reason [Tindall] sup- 
poses the absurdity prevailed by de- 
grees ; and the priests who shared with 
their gods, and reserved the best bits 
for themselves, had the chief hand in 
this gainful sujjerstition. But, it may 
well be asked, who were the priests in 
the days of Cain and Abel ? Or, ivhat 
gain could this superstition be to them, 
v.'hen the one gave away his fruit.s, and 
the other his animal sacrifice, without 
being at liberty to taste the least part 
of it r And it is worth remarking, that 
what this author wittily calls the desf 
bits and appropriates to the priests, ap- 
pear to have been the skin of the burnt- 
offering among the Jews', and the skin 
and feet among the Heathens.” 

Dr. Spencer observes [De Leg. Pleb. 
libiiii. § 2.] that “sacrifices were look- 
ed upon as gifts, and that the general 
opinion was,' that gifts would have the 
same effect with God as with man ; 
would appease wrath, conciliate fayour 
with the Deity, and testily the gratitude 
and affection of the sacrificer ; and that 
from this principle proceeded expiatory, 
precatory, and eucharistical offerings. 
This is all that is pretended from na.tii- 
ral light to countenance this practice. 
But, how well soever the comparison 
may be thought to hold’ betiveen sacri- 
fices and gifts, yet the opinibn that sa- 
crifices woiilcl prevail with God must 
proceed from an observation that gifts 
had prevailed with men; an observation 
this which Cain and Abel had little op- 
portunity of makin.g. And if the coats 
of skin which God directed Adam to 
make, were the I'emains of sacrifices, 
sure Adam could not sacrifice from this 
.observa' ion, when there were no sub- 
jects in the world upon which he could 
make these, observations,” [Kennicott’s 
second Dissert, on the Offei'ings of Cain 
and Abel, p. 201, 8cp.] 

< But the grand objection to the divine 
origin of sacrifices is drarvn from the 
Scriptures themselves, particularly the 
following. [Jer. vii. 22, 23 ;] “I spake riot 
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to your fathers, nor commanded them,] first was the diverting things appropri- 
at the time tliat I brought them out of ated to sacred purposes to other uses. — 
EiryiJt, concerning the matters of burnt- 2. Itobbing the gravc.s, or defacing and' 
afierings or sacnfices but only this spoiling the monuments of the dead. — 
very thing commanded I them, saying, o.'rhose were considered as sacrilegious 
Obm imj voice, awl I luill be ijotir j)crsons who delivered up their Bibles 
God, and ye shall he my iHOjilc?' "The and tlic sacred utensils ot the church to 
ingenious writer above referred to, ac- the Pagans, in the time of the Diode- 
counts for this passage []d. 153 and 209.] -sian persecution. — '1. Profaning the sa- 
by referring to tlie transaction at Marah, craments, chui’ches, altars, Sec. — 5. Mo- 
[l?.xod. XV. 23, 26,] at which time Clod' lesting or liindcring a_ clergyman in the 
spake nothing concerning sacrifices : it performance of his ofiice.— 6. Depriving 
certainly cannot be intended to contra- men of the use of the Scriptures or the 
diet the whole book of Leviticus, which sacranmnts, particularly the cup in the 
is full of .such appointments. /vnotluT eucharist. Phe Romish casuists ac- 
learned author, to account for the aliove, knowledge all these but the last, 
and other .similar passages, observe.s, SADDUCEES, a fanious sect among 
‘The Jev/s were diligent in jierforin- the Jews; so called, it is said,_ Irom 
ing the external services of religion ; their lounder, Sadoc. It began in the 
in olfering pva\ers, incense, sacrilices, 1 time of Antigonus, of Socho, president 
oblations: but tiiese jiravcrs were not of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and 
otfered with faith ; and their oblations ‘eacher of the law in the principal di- 
were made more fi'ec(ue!itlv to their ! vinity school ot that city. Antigonus 
idols than to the (lod of their father.s. ‘having often, in his lectures, inculcated 
The Hi brew idiom excludes with a go- I to hi-, scholars that they ought not to 
neral negative, in a comparative sense, ' serve Clod in a servile manner, but only 
one (if two objects opposed to one ano-il out ol filial love and fear, two of his 
ther, thus; ‘ 1 will ha\e inercv, and nol.j. scholars, Badoc, and Baitinis, thence in- 
sacrilice.’ [I losea, \ i. 6.] I'oV I sp:ike ferretl that there were no rewards at all 
not t(^ your fathers, t/or commanded ! uft(.'r tljis life; and, tliCretoye, .sepa- 
thein, ('(iiicerning burnt-ollerings or sa-j| rating tn'in the school ot their master, 
critices; but this thing I coninninded :i they thought there was no resurrection 
them, saying. Obey my voiie.' ” [Lowth'l nor future slate, neither angel nor_sj)i- 
on Isaiah, xliii. 22, 21.] 'Phe ingenious i fit. iMatt. xxii. 23. Acts, xxiii. S, 
Dr. Diiddridge remarks, that, accord- j 'Phey seem to '.igrye greatly with the 
ing to the genius of the Ilebi'cw Ian- ' E])icureans ; dillering however in this, 
guage, one tiling seems to he forbidden, ■ that, though thev denied a iuture state, 
and gnoiher comnninded, vhen the !j vet they tillowed the power ot Clod to 
meaning only i-s, th.it the latter is gc- create- the world ; wlieretis the tollow- 
nerally to be preferred to the former. 1 ers 'of I'.picurus denied it. It is said 
'I'he text before ns is a rem.irkable in- iiaLo. that thev rejected tlie Bible, ex- 
stance of this ; as liltewise Joel, ii. 13. jlceptlhe Peiittiteuch ; denied jjredcsti- 
Matt. \i. 19, 20. John, vi. 27. Luke, i nation ; and taught, that Clod had made 
xii. •!, 5. and Clol. iii. 2. And it is c\i- Inr.in absolute nnister of all his actions, 
dent tii.it Cien. xlv. 3. Exod. xvi. j without asi,istance to good, or restraint 
Jidin, V. .30. John, vii. 19. and m.my Ifronievil.^ 

other p.issages, are to lie expounded in I SAIN'I’, a person eminent for godli- 
the same conijiarative sen-.e. [P:ira]di. I ness. 'Phe word is gener.illy applied by 
on the 'New Pest, sect. ;19.] So that jj us to the a))ostlcs and other holy per- 
the V, hole mav be resolved into the ij sons mentioned in the Scri]iture_s; but 
:i] 3 ophthegni of the wise m.ui. [Prov, .the Romanists niakc its ajiplication 
xxi. 3;] “'Po do justice and judgment jmuch more exteii.sive ; as, according to 
is more acceptable to the Lord chan sa- i|them, all who are canonized are made 
crilici-.” See A’c/.-nic'’;//, above referred jj saints of a high degree. See Caxoni- 
lo; A'(/T!'erc/.v’.v History of /\’cr/c//i//^/o//, H z.vriox. 

j). 76, note; Out ram de Sucri/icUs ; \ SALY.A'PION means the safety or 
[i'arbttrro’:\'i Divine Leif, bl 9,’ c. 2 ; 1 preservation of any thing that has been 
/ii.dio/i Line's Theory of lid. jj. 50 to j or is in danger ; biit it is more particu- 
.5‘1 ; Jenninifs's Jt leish .■lrttiij.\'(A. i. l).26, ! iarly used by us to denote our deliyer- 
23; l-'teury's Manners oj the Israelites, ance Irom .sin :ind liell, and the final 
part iv. cli. -1. ; M‘!’.ieen on the L'tf/ies. enjovment ot Clod in -a^ future state, 
S.\CR1L1-’,(1E, the crime of pro- | through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
failing sacred things, or things devoted ! Sec articles Atonkmext, Puopitia- 
to (lod. The ancient church distin- j Tiox, RKcoxctLiATioN, R edemption 
guislied several sorts of sacrilege. The | and Sanctieication. 
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SAMARITANS, an anricnt sect 
among the Jews, whQ&u origin was in 
■the time of king Kchoboum, under whose 
reign the people of Israel wera divided 
into two distinct kingdoms, that of Ju- 
dah and that of Israel. The' capital of 
tlie kingdom of Israel was Samaria, 
whence the Israelites took the name of 
Samaritans. Shalmaneser, king of A^ 
Syria, haring besieged and taken Sama- ' 
cairied away all the 'people cap-! 
lives into the remotest parts of' his 
dominions, and filled their place with | 
Babylonians, Cutheans, and othw idol- 
aters. These,- finding that they were 
exposed to wild beasts, desired that an 
Israelitish priest might -be sent among 
them, to instruct them in tiie ancient re- 
ligion and customs of the land they in- 
habited. This beinjg granted them, 
they were delivered from the plague of 
wilil beasts, and embraced the law of 
Moses, with which they mixed a great 
part pf their andent idolatry. Upon the 
retuni of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, it appeara that thc\* hail en- 
tirely (luitted the worship of tneir idols. 
But though they were united in reli- 
jnon, they were not so in afiection with 
tlie Jews; for they employed various 
calumnies and stratagems to'hinder their 
rebuilding the. temple of Jerusalem ; 
and when tliey could not prevail, they 
erected a temple on Mount Gcriaim, in 
opposition to that of Jerusalem. [.Sec 
3 Rings, xvii. Ezra, iv. v. vi.]. The Sa- 
maritans at picsent are fewijn number, 
but pretend to-great strictness in their 
observation of the law of Moses. They 
arc said to be scattered; some at Da- 
mascus, some at Gaza, and some at 
Grand Cairn, in Egypt. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, 
the collection of the five books of Clo- 
ses, written in Samaritan or Phoenician 
characters ; and, accoidiiig to some, the 
ancient Hebrew characters wliicji were 
in use before the captivity of Babylon. 
This Pentateuch was unknown in Eu- 
rope till the scventeeiithccntury,though 
quoted bv Eusebius, Jerome,!^. Aren- 
bishop .Usher was the firs^ or at least 
among the first, who pixwured it out of 
tlie. East, to tlie number of five or six 
copies. Pietro della 'Valle purchased a 
vei-y neat copy at Damascus, in 1616, 
for M. dc bans!, tlicn ambassador of 
France at Constantinople, and after- 
wanls bishop of St. IMalo. This book 
was presented to the Fathers of the 
Oratory of St. Honore, where perhaps 
it is still prcscn’cd ; and from tvhicli 
mtlicr Moriiiiis, in 16.'i3, printed the first 
Mmaritan Pentateuch, which stands 
ui Le Jay’s Polyglot, but more coiTccdy' 
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in W^ton’s, from three Samaritan ma- 
nuscripts, which belonged to Usher. 
Tlie generality of divines hold, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and that of the 
Jews, arc one and the same work, writ- 
ten in the same language, only hi differ- 
ent characters; and that the difference 
between the two texts is owing to the 
inadvertency and inaccuracy of trans- 
criber^ or to the affectation of tlie Sa- 
maritans, by interpolating what might 
promote their interests and preten- 
sions; that the two copies were origi- 
nally the verv same, and that the addi- 
tions, wei'c afterwards inscited. And 
in this respect the Pentateuch -of the 
Jews must be allowed the preference to 
that of the Samaritans ; wne'reas otliers 
prefer the. Samaritan as an origin^, 
preserved in the same character and 
the same condition in which Moses left 
it. The variations, additions, and trans- 
positions which are found in the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, are caiefully collected 
by Hottinger, and may be seen on con- 
fronting the. two tcxts'in the last volume 
of the English Polyglot, or by inspect- 
ing Kennicott’s edition of the* Hebrew 
Bible, where the various readings are 
inseited. Some of these uiterpolations 
serve to illustrate the text ; others are 
a kind of paraphrase, expressing at 
length what was only .hinted at in tl o 
original ;. and others, again, such as fa- 
vour their preten-sions against the Jews; 
namely, the putting Gerizim for Ebal. 
Besides the Pentateuch in Phoenician 
characters, tliere is another in tlie lan- 
guage which was spoken, at the time 
that Manasseh, first high p.ricst of the 
temple of Gerizim, and sdii-in-law of 
Sanballat, governor of Samiiria, under 
the king ot Feraia, took shelter among 
tlie Samaritans. The language of tins 
last is a mixture of Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Phoenician. It is called the Samaritan 
version, executed in favoui; of those 
Who.did not undcratand Jiure Hebrew ; 
and is a literal translation, cxpiesring 
the text word for word. 

SANCTIFICATION, tliat work of 
God’s grace, by which we are renewed 
/after the image of God, set apart for his 
reii'ice, and enabled to die unto wi and 
live unto righteousness. It must lie 
carefully ronsidered hi a.two-fold light. 

1. As an inestimable privilege granted 
us from’ God, 1 Thess. v. 33^.-Vnd, 

2. As an all-comprehensive duty requir- 
ed of ^ by his holy ivord, 1 Thess. iv. 

3. It is distinguElied from justification 
thus: Justification changeth our smte in 
law before God as a Judge ; sancfifici- 
tion changeth our heart and life before 
him as our Fatlier. Justification pre- 
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cedes, and sanctification follows, as tlie 
fruit and evidence of it. The surety- 
righteousness of Christ imputed is our 
justifying righteousness ; but the grace 
of God implanted is the matter oi our 
sanctification. Justification is an act 
done at once; sanctification is a work 
which is gradual. Justification removes 
the guilt of sin ; sanctification the power 
of it. Justification delivers us from the 
avenging wrath of God ; sanctification 
conforms us to his image. Yet Justifica- 
tion and sanctification are inseparably 
connected in the promise of God, Rom. 
viii. 28 to 30 ; in the covenant of grace, 
Heb. viii. 10 ; in the doctrines and pro- 
mises of the Gospel, Acts, v. 31 ; and 
in the experience of all true believers, 
1 Cor. vi. 11. Sanctification is, 1.' A c/i- 
vine work, and not to be begun or car- 
ried on by the power of man. Tit. iii. 5. 
— 2. A /irogressive work, and not pei*- 
fccted at once, Prov. iv. IS. — 3. An in- 
ternal work, not consisting in external 
profession or bare niorality. Psalms,' li. 
6. — 4. A necessary work, necessary as 
to tlie evidence of our state, the honour 
of our characters, themsefulness of our 
lives, the happiness of our minds, and 
the internal enjoyment of God’s pre- 
sence in a future world, John, iii. 3. 
PIcb. xii. 14. Sanctification evidences 
itself by, 1. A holy reverence, Nehcm. 
V. 15.— 2. Earnest regard, Lam. iii. 24. 
— 3. Patient submission, Psal. xxxix. 
9. Hence Archbishop Usher said of it, 
“ Sanctilication is notliing le.ss than for 
a man to he brought to an entire resig- 
nation of his will to the will of God, and 
to live in the offering up of his soul con- 
tinuallv in tlie flames of love, and as a 
whole burnt-olfcring to Christ.” — 4. In- 
creasing hatred to sin, Psal.cxix. 133. — 
5. Communion with God, Isaiah, xxvi. 
8. — 6. Delight in his woi'd and ordinan- 
ces, Psal., xxvii. 4. — 7. Humility, Job, 
xlii. 5, (3. — 8. Prayer, Psal. cix. 4. — 9. 
Holy confidence, Psal. xxvii. 1. — 10. 
Praise, Psal. ciii. 1. — 11. Uniform obe- 
dience, John, XV. 8. See Marshall on 
Sanctification ; Dr. Osuen on the Holy 
S/iirit ; Wifsii CEconomia, lib. iii. c. 12; 
Ih'ow'n’s A'at. and Rev. Theology, p. 
447; Haveeis’s Sermons, .scr. 11,12,13; 
Scoiigal’s JVorks. See articles Holi- 
ness, Works. 

SANCTIONS, Divine, are those 
acts or laws of the Supreme Being which 
render anv thing obligatory. See Law. 

SANDEMANIANS, a sect that ori- 
ginated in Scotland about the year 1728 ; 
where it is, at this time, distinguished 
by the name of Glassites, after its foun- 
der, Mr. John Glass, who was a minis- 
ter of the established church in that 


kingdom ; 'ibut being charged with a de- 
•sign of subverting the national cove- 
nant, and sapping the foundation of all 
national establishments, by maintaining 
that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world, was expelled from the synod b}' 
the church of Scotland. His sentiments 
are fully explained in a tract, published 
at that time, entitled, “ The Testimony 
of the King of Martyrs,” and preserved 
in the first volume of his works. ' In 
consequence of Mr. Glass’s expulsion, 
his adherents formed themselves into 
churches, confonnable, in their institu- 
tion and discipline, to what they ap- 
])rehended to be the plan of the fu’st 
churches recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Soon after the year 1755, Mr 
Robert Sandeman, an elder in one of 
these churches in Scotland, published a 
series of letters addressed to Mr. Her- 
vey, occasioned by his Theron and As- 
pa'sio, in which he endeavours to .show 
that his notion of faith is contradictor)- 
to the Scripture account of it, and could 
only serve to lead men, professedly 
holding the doctrines called "Calvinistic, 
to estaijlish their own righteousness upon 
j their frames, feelings, and acts of faith. 
In these letters Mr Sandeman attempts 
to prove that justifying faith is no more 
than a simple belief of die truth, or the 
divine testimony passively received by 
the understanding; and that this divine 
[testimony^ carries in itself sufficient 
j ground of hope to every one who be- 
llievcs it, without any thing wrought in 
I us, or done by us, to give it a particular 
direction to ourselves. 

I Some of the popular preachers, as 
j they were called, had taught that it was 
j of the essence of faith to believe that 
Christ is ours ; but Mr. Sandeman con- 
tended, that that which is, believed in 
true faith is the truth, and rvhat would 
have been the truth though we had ne- 
ver believed it. They dealt largely in 
calls and invitations to repent and be- 
lieve in Christ, in order to forgiveness ; 
but he rejects the whole of them, main- 
tainiiig that the Gospel contained no of- 
fer but that of evidence, and that it was 
merely a record or testimony to be cre- 
dited. They had taught that though ac- 
ceptance with God, which included the 
forgiveness of sins, was merely on ac- 
count of the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, yet that none was accepted of 
God, nor forgiven, till he repented of 
his sin, and received Christ as the only 
Saviour; but he insists that there is ac- , 
ceptance with God through Christ for 
sinners, while such, or before “any 
act, exercise, or exertion of their minds 
whatsoever:” consequently befoi-e re- 
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pentane^: and that “a passive belief [each otiicr’s hnnses in the in:erv:u he 
of this quiets the guilty conscience, be- tween the niorning and afternnon .h r 
gets Iiope, and so lays the foundation for vice. _ Tl’.e'r kis , of charitv used on this 
love.” It is by this passive belief of the occasion at the achnis,,ion of a new n\eni- 
truth that we^ according to hlr. Sande- her, and at other tinie.s when tlicy deem 
n)an are justiiied, and that boasting is it necessary and prp.-r; their weekly 
excluded. If any act, exercise, or ex- collection before the Lord’s supper, for 
ertion of the mind, were necessary to the support of the.. poor, and defiv-ying 
C)ur being accepted of God, he conceives other etqjenses ; mutual exiinrtation ; 
there would be whereof to glory ; and al).stincnce from blood and things stian- 
justificatiori by faith could not be op- gled ; .wasliing each other’s leet, when, 
posed, as it is in Rom. iv. 4, 6, to justifi- as a deed of merc)h it might be an ex- 
cation by works. jiression of love, the precept coiicern- 

The authors to whom .Mr. Sandemau mg which, as well as other precepts, 
refers, under the title of “popular they understand literally; community of 
jjreachers,” are Flavel, Boston, Guthrie, goods, so far as that every one is to con 
tlte Erskines, See. whom he has treated sider all that he has in his possession 
with acrimony and contempt. “ I would and power, liable to the calls of the- 
be far,” sayshe, “from refusin,g even poor and the church ; and the unlawful- 
to the popular preachers themselves ncs.s of laying up treasures upon earth, 
what they so much grudge to others, — by setting them a]Dart for any distant, 
the benefit of the one instance of a future, and uncertain use. They allow 
hardened sinner finding mercy at last ; of public and private diversions, so far 
for I know of no sinqprs more hardened, as they are unconnected with circum- 
none greater destroyers of mankind, stances i-eally sinful ; but apprehending 
than they.” There have not been want- a lot to be sacred, , disapprove of lot- 
ing writers, however, who have vindi- teries, playing at cards, dice, See. 
cated these ministers from ' his invec- They maintain a plurality of eiders 
tives, and have endeavoured to show pastors, or bishops, in each church ; 
that Mr. Sandeman’s notion of faith, by and the necessity of the presence of two' 
excluding all exercise or concurrence eldei's in every act of discipline, and at 
of the will with tlie Gospel way of sal- the administration of the I..ortl’s sup- 
vation, confounds the faith of devils per. 

\vit)i tliat of Christians, and so is calcii- In the choice of these elders, want of 
lated to deceive the souls of men. It learning and engagement in trade are 
has also been observed, that though Mr. no sufficient objection, if qualified ac- 
taandemani admits of the acts of faith cording to the instructions given to Ti- 
and love as fruits of believing the truth, motliy and Titus ; but second marriages 
yet, “ all his godliness consisting (as he disqualify for the office ; and they are 
acknowledges to Mr. Pike) in love to that ordained by prayer and fasting, impo.si- 
’ivhich first relieved him,” it amounts tion of hands, and giving the right hand 
to nothing but self-love. And as self- of fellowship. 

love is a stranger to all those strong af- In their discipline they are strict and 
fcctions expressed in the cxixth Psalm severe, and think themselves obliged to 
towards the law of God, he cannot ad- separate from the communion and wop- 
mit of tliem as the language of a good ship of all such, religious societies as ap- 
man, but applies the whole psalm to pear to them not to ])rofess the simple 
Christ, though the person speaking ac- truth for their only ground of hope, and 
knowledges, that “ before he was af- who do not walk in obedience to it., We 
flicted, he went astray.” Others have shall only add, that in every ti-ansac- 
thought, that from the same principle tion they esteem unanimity to be abso- 
it were easy to account for the bitter- lutely necessaiy. See'Glass’s Testimonv 
ness, pride, and contempt, which dis- of the King of Martyrs ; Sandeman^s 
tinguish the system ; for self-love, say Letters on Theroii ana Asjiasia, letter 
they, is consistent with the greatest \1-, Buckics’s Discourses on Faith- and 
aversion to all beings, divine or human. Us Influence, p. 7 — 30; Adamses Vieeu 
excepting so far as they become subser- of Religions ; Beliamfs Katurc and 
vient to us. Glory’ of the Gos/zef, Lon. ed. notes, p. 

The chief opinion and practices in 65 — 125; History of Dis. Church, p. 
which this sect difiers from other Chris- 265, v. i. ; FulleRs Letters on Sandema- 
tians, are, their weekly administration nianism. 

of the Lord’s supper; their love-feasts, SANHEDP^IM, a council or assem- 
of which every member is not only al- bly of persons sitting together ; the 
lowed but required to partake, and namewbe'reby the Jews called the great 
which consist of their dining together at council of the nation, assembled in an 
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apartment of the temple of Jei-usalem, 
to determine the most important affairs 
both oi church and' state. 

SARABAITES, wandering fanatics, 
or rather impostors, of the fourth cen- 
tury, who, instead of procuring a sub- 
sistence by honest industry, travelled 
through ^'arious cities and provinces, 
and gained a maintenance by fictitious 
miracles, by selling relics to the n>ulti- 
tude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

SATAN is a Hebrew word', and sig- 
nifies, an adversary, or enemy, and is 
commonly applied in Scripture to the 
devil, or the chief of the fallen angels. 
“ By collecting the passages,” says Cru- 
den, “where Satan, or the devil, is 
mentioned, it may be observed, that he 
fell from heaven with all his company; 
that God- cast him down fi'om thence 
for the punishment of his pride ; that, 
by his envy and malice, sin, deatli, and 
all other evils, came into the world ; 
that, by the permission of Go'd, he ex- 
eroises a sort of government in the world 
o\'cr his subordinates, over apostate an- 
gels like himself; that God makes use 
of I'im to prove good men and chastise 
bad ones; that he is a lying spirit in the 
mouth of false prophets, seducers, and 
heretics ; tliat it is he, or some of his, 
that torment or possess men; that in- 
spire them with evil designs, as he did 
David, when he sugge.sted to him to 
uiimber his people ; to Juda.s, to betray 
his Lord and Master ; and to Ananias 
and Sajiiihira, to conceal the price of 
tlieir field. That he roves full of rage 
like a roaring lion, to tempt, to lietriiy, 
to destroy, and to involve us in guilt and 
wickedness ; that his power and malice 
are restrained within certain limits, and 
controlled liy the will of God. in a word, 
that he is an enemy to God and man, 
and uses his',^utmost endeavours to roD 
God of his glory, and men of their souls.” 
See articles Angkl, Devil, Temvta- 
Tiox. More particularly as to the 
tem])tatinns of Satan. 1. “ He adapts 
tliem to our temper and circum .stances. 
— 2. He chooses the fittest season to 
tempt : as youth, age, poverty, pros- 
perity, pulilic devotion, atte; happy ma- 
nifestations ;• or “vhen in a bad frame ; 
after some signal source ; when alone, 
or in the presence of the object ; when 
unem])lo>'cd and off our guard ; in 
.death. — 3. He puts on the musk of reli- 
gious friendship, 2 Cor. xi. 14. Matt, 
iv. 6. Luke, ix. 50. Gen. iii. — 4. He ma- 
nages temptation with the greatest sub- 
tlety. He asks but little at first ; leaves 
for a season in order to renerv his at- 
tack. — 5. He leads men to sin with a 
hope'of speedy repentance. — 6. He raises 


suitable jiisti-uments, bad habits, rela- 
tions, Gen. iii. Job, ii. 9, 10. See Gil/iin 
on Tpnjitation; Brooks on Satan’s 
vices ; Bishoji Porteus’s Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 63 ; Burgh’s ' Crito, vol. i. ess. 3 ; 
vol. ii. css, 4 ; Honue's Works, vol. ii. p. 
360 ; Gurnall’s Christian Armour. 

■ SATANIANS, a branch of the Mes- 
salians, who_ appeared abqul the year 
390. It is said, among other things 'that 
they believed the devil to be extremely 
powerful, and that it was much wiser to 
respect and adore than to curse him.' 

SATISFAClilON, in general, signi- 
fies the act of giving complete or perfect 
pleasure. In the Christian system it de- 
notes that which Christ did and suffer- 
ed in order to satisfy divine justice, to 
secure the honours of the divine govem- 
ment, and thereby make an atonement 
for the sins of his people. Satisfaction 
is distinguished from merit thus : The 
satisfaction of Christ consists in his an- 
swering the demands of the law on man 
which were consequent on the breach of 
it. These were answered by suffering 
its penalty. The merit of Christ con- 
sists in what he did to fulfil what the 
law demanded, before man sinned, 
which was obedience. The satisfaction 
of Christ is to free us from misery, and 
the merit of Christ is to purchase hap- 
piness for us. See Atonksient and 
PiioPiTiATioN. Also Dr. Ow^-n on the 
Satisfaction of Christ ; Gill’s Bocltj of 
Div. article Satisfaction ; Stillingjleet 
on Sati faction ; l i'atts’s Redeemer anti 
Sanctifier, p. 28, 32 ; Hei-vei/s Theron 
and As/iasio. 

SATURNIANS, a denomination 
which arose about the year 115. They 
derived their name from Saturnius of 
Antioch, one of the principal Gnostic 
chiefs. He held the doctrine of two 
])rinciples, whence proceeded all things; 
the one, a wise and benevolent Deity, 
and the other, matter, a' principle es- 
sentially evil, and which he supposed 
acted under the superintendence of a 
certain intelligence of a malignant na,- 
turc. 

The world and its inhabitants were, 
according to tlie system of Saturnius, 
created by seven angels, which presided 
over the seven planets. This work was 
carried on without the knowledge of 
the benevolent Deity, and in ojiijosition 
to the will of the material jjrinciple 
The foi’mer, however, beheld it with 
approbation, and honoured it with se- 
veral marks of his beneficence. He 
endowed with rational souls the beings 
who inhabited this new' system, to 
whom their creators had imparted no- 
thing more than the animal life; and, 
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liavirj'^ divklRcl the world into seven j ciuisitive ; or one wlio is always v/eigh- 
nartSj^he cffsi-ributcd them among the ing reasons on one side or the other, 
seven angelic architects, one of whom ; without ever deciding between them.— 
wa’s the God of the Jew'S, and reseiwed I 'i_he word is applied to an ancient sect 
to himself the supreme .empire over all. of philosophers tounoed by Pyrrho, 
'Fo these creatures, whom the benevo- j who_ tlen.ied the real ezvisleiice of all 
lent principle had endowed with rca- } qualities in bodies, except thtisc which 


and malignant character: and hence I and opinion. In modern times the word 
the difierenccs we see, among men. has been applied to Deists, or those 
When the creatures of ,the world fell who doubt of the truth and authenticity 
from their allegiance to the supreme! of the sacred Scriptures. One oi the 
Deity, God sent from heaven into ouri greatest sceptics in later times wms 
globe a restorer of order, w'hose name Hume ; he endeavoured to introduce 
was Christ. This divine Conqueror doubts into every branch ot phy.sics. 


came clothed with a coi’poreal appear-! metaplivsics, history, ethic.s, and then- 
auce, but not wuth a real bodv. Hcj logy. He has been confuted, however. 


return to God. This' wav is beset with mination in the sixteenth century ; so 


S remc jncing* musu aubinin iruui vyuic, m 

esh, wedlock, and in short from evei'v T.he Jii'&t of these points related 
thing tiiat tends to sensual gratification the docti’ine concerning the eucharist 
or even bodily refreshment. See Gnos- Schewenkfeldt inverted the following 
.j-ics. words of Christ, T/iis is my body: 

SAVIOUR, a person who delivers and insisted in their being thus imder- 
from danger and misery. .Thus Jesus stood, body is this, i. e. such as this 
Christ is called the Saviour, as he de- bi’ead which is broken and consumed; 


livers us from the greatest evils, and 
brings us into the possession of the 
greate.st good. See Jesus Christ, 
Liberty, PROPITIATIO^'•, Redemp- 
tion. 

Order of Saviour, a' religious or- 


bread which is broken and consumed ; 
a true and real food, which nourisheth, 
satisfieth, and delighteth the soul. My 
blood is this, that is, such its effects, as 
the wine which strengthens and- refresh- 
eth the heart. Secondly, He denied 
that-tlie edcrnal word ivhich is commit- 


der of the Romish church, founded by ! ted to writing in the holy Scrijmires 


St. Lridget, about the year i345 ; and so was endowed with the power of heal- 
called from its being pretended thatmur ing, illuminating, and renewing the 
Saviour hinnself declared its constitu- mind ; and he ascribed this powei to 
tion and rules to the foundress. ' the internal word, which, accoraing- to 

SAVOY CONFERENCE, a confer- his notion, was Christ himself. J hirdly, 
ence held at the Savo)^, 1661, between Hewouklnotallow-Christs humanna- 
the episcopal divines and the Presbyte- ture, in its exalted state, to be called a 
rians, in order to review the book of creature, or a created substance, as 
Common Prayer ; but v/hich was car- pich a denomination appeared to him 


ried on the side of the Episcopalians, infinitely below its .majestic dignity; 
See Miale^s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. united as it is in thatfglorious state with 
ii. p. 601, quarto edit, or Introduction to the divine essence. 

PalmePs JVonconfomnists' Memorml. SCHISM, trom <7xisna, a rent, clift, 
SAVOY CONFESSION of FAITH, fissure; in its general acceptation it 
u declaration of the faith and order of . signifies divisi(^n or sepai'atiun ; but is 
the Independents, agreed upon by their- chiefly jised in- speaking of separations 
elders and messengers in, their meeting happening from diversity Oi opinions 
at the Savoy in the' year 1658. This was among people of the same religion and 
re-printed in the year 1729. See JVeale’s i faith. All separations, however, must 
Hist, of the Puritans, yol. ii. p. 507,! not, properly speaking, be considered as 


Hist, of the Puritans, yol. ii. p. 507, 
quarto edit. 

SCEPTIC, o-xWTixoij from o-xwrcuai, 
“ I consider, look' about, or deliberate,” 
properly signifies considdrative and iii- 
’ 46 ’'= 


schisms. 

SchisiUj says Air. Arch. Hall, is, jiro- 
perly, a tlivision among those who stand 
j in one connection of fellowship : lint 
oZ 
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vvliei’e tlie difference is carried so_ far, 
that the parties concerned entirely 
break up all communion one with ano- 
ther, and go into distinct connections 
for obtaining the general ends of that 
religious fellowship which they once 
did, but now do not carry on and pursue 
with united endeavours,'‘as one church’ 
joined in the bonds of individual society; 
where this is the^case, it is undeniable 
there is something very different from 
schism : it is no longer a schism in, but 
a separation from, the b’ody. Dr. Camp- 
bell supposes. that the word schism m 
Scripture does not always signify open 
separation, but that men may be guilty 
of schism by such an alienation of affec- 
tion front their brethren as violates the 
internal union subsisting in the hearts of 
Christians, though there he no error in 
doctrine, nor separation from commu- 
nion. See 1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. 1 Cor. xii. 24 
—26. 

The great schism of the West is that 
which happened in the times of Clement 
Vll.-and Urban VI, which divided the 
church for forty or fifty years, and Avas 
at length ended by the election of Mar- 
tin V.'at the council- of Constance. 

The Romanist's number thirty-four 
schisms In their church; they bestoAv the 
name En^^lisli. schism on the reforma- 
tion of ret'.gion in this kingdom. ' Tho^e 
of the church of England apply the 
term schism to the separation of the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabap- 
tists, and Methodists. 

“ The sin of schism,” says the learn- 
ed Blackstone, “ as .such, is by no 
meanSjthe object of temporal coercion’ 
,and punishment. — If, through Aveakness 
of intellect, through misdirected piety, 
through pel’verseness and acerbity- of 
temper, or through a prospect of secu- 
lar advaiAtage in herding Avith a_ party; 
men quarrel Avith the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, the civil magistrate has no- 
thing to do Avith it ; unless their tenets 
and practice are such as threaten ruin 
or distiu’bahce to the state. All perse- 
cution for diversity of opinions, however 
ridiculous and absuiA they may be, is 
contrary to every principle of sound po- 
licy and' civil freedom. The names and 
subordination of the clergy, the posture 
of devotion; the materials and' colour of 
a minister’s garment, the joining in a 
known or unknoAvn form of prayei’, and 
other- matters of the same kind, must 
bq'left to the option of every man’s pri- 
vate judgment.”- The folloAving hai’-e 
been proposed as remedies for schism. 
“ 1. Be disjmsed to support youi’ breth- 
ren by all the friendly attentions in your 
power, speaking justly of their pi’each- 


ing anc] character. Never Avithholn 
these proofs of your brotherly love, un- 
less they depart from the doctrines or 
spirit of the Gosped. — 2. Discountenance 
the silly reports you may hear, to the in- 
jury of imy of your brethren. Oppose 
backbiting and slander to the utmost. — 
3. Whenever any brother is sinking in 
the esteem of his ftock througli their ca- 
price,, peiwersencss, or antinomiunism, 
endeavour to hold up his hands and his 
heart in his Avork. — 4. Never espouse 
the part of the factious schismatics, till 
you have heard your brother’s account 
of their conduct. — 3. In cases of an o]3en 
separation, do not preach for separatists 
till it be evident that God is with them. 
Detest the thought of wounding a bro- 
ther’s feelings through the contemptible 
influence of a party spirit ; for through 
this abominable principle, schisms are 
sure to be multiplied. — 6. Let the symp- 
toms of disease in the patients, arouse 
the benevolent attention of the physi 
cians. Let them check the froAvard, 
humble the proud, and.Avarn the un- 
ruly ; and many a schismatic distemper 
Avill receive timely cure. — 7. Let elderly 
mini.sters and tutors of academies pay 
more attention to these things, in pro- 
portion as the disease may prevail ; for 
much good may be accomplished by 
their influence.’! See P^'i~ 

mitive Church, p. 152 ; Hales and Henry 
on Schism ; Dr. Camjibell’s Prel. Disci 
to the Gosjiels, part 3 ; Heeweis’s yl/i^ 
Jiendix to the first vol. of his Church 
History ; Archibald Hairs View of a 
Gosjicl Church-, Dr. Oweids View of 
the jYature of Schism ; Buck’s Ser- 
mons, ser.. 6. on Divisions. 

SCFIISM BILL. See conclusion of 
the article Nonconformist. 

• SCHOLASTIC DIVINITY, is that 
part or species of divinity Avhich cleara 
and discusses questions by reason and 
argument ; in which sense it stands, ip 
some measure, opposed to positive ^- 
A'inity, Avhich is founded on the authority 
of fathers, councils, 6cc. The school 
divinity is now' fallen into contempt, and 
is scarcely regarded any Avhere but in 
some, of the uuNersities, Avhere they 
are still by their charters obliged to 
teach it. 

SCHOOLMEN, a sect of men, in 
the tAvelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, Avho framed a ncAv sort of di- 
Adnity,' called Scholastic Thcologj-. [See 
last article.] Their div inity Avas found- 
ed upon,'and confirmed by, the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, and lay, says Dr. Gill, 
in contentions and litigious disputations, 
in thorny questions and, subtle distinc- 
tions. Their Avhole scheme Avas chiefly 
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dirrrtcd to support ‘ Antichr!>.t1niiistn ; | founder; J. Duns Scotusi a Scottish cor> 
so that b}' their means; Pojmh darkness pdelicr, who maintained the immaculate 
was the more increased, .and Christian i conception of the* S*irgin, or that she 
divinity almost banished out of the ‘.was bom .without ongtnul sin, in bppo- 
wbrld. • ation to Thomas' Aquinas and the Tlio 

“Considering them as to their .meta-' niihti ‘ ’ 


physical researches,” rays an aiionv 
mous" but ciKccllcnt writer, “ they fa- 
tigued their readers in the -pursuit of 
endless ,ab5tractions, 'and distiuctidns ; 
and'tiicir design -seems rather to hav/: 
been acairatelv to-aiTange, and define 
the objects of tiunight than to explore- 
the mental faculties themselves. The 

nature of particular and universal idea& 

^ 


if SCRIBE. .Thih'word has dUTcrent 
i| significations in' Scripture. 1. A clerk, 
|ior, writer, or secretary, 2Sam. riii. 17 
i: — ^2.' A commissaiy, or muster-master 
{of the'amy, 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. 2 Kings, 
'XXV. 19.^. A man.' of learning a doc- 
tor of the law; 1 ( nfon. xxvii. 32. 

SCRIPTURE is' a word derived from 
the Latin scrfy</7<n^ and in its^'original 


time, space; infinity, together with the ; sense is of the same import with 
mode of existence to b‘e<ascribed to the j| signifying “any thing .written.” ‘ It 


Supreme Being, chiefljf engaged the at- 1 
tention of the migaticst minds in.the'j 
middle ages. ' AcUtc-in the highest dc- 
grc(^ and endued with a wonderful pa-' 
ticncc of thiiiking, they yet, by a mi^ : 

■ taken direction of-lheir Jloweri^ wasted 
themselves in endless logomachies, :md 
dis|ilaycd'morc oi a tcazuig subtlety 
than- of philosophical depth. They 
chose rather to strike into tlie dark and 
intricate by-paths of mctaph}‘«ca] sci- 
ence^ than to pursue 'a carcci* of useful 
discOTc^' } ' and as' their disquisitions 
were neither adorned by taste, nor roar^ 
cd-on a basis of. extensive, knowledge, 
tiiey 'gradually fell iato nbglcct; when 
juster views in philosophy made their 
appearance.' Still they will 'remain a 
mighty monnmcnt'of Oie utmost .which 
'the mind of- man can accomplish in, the 
field of abstfactio'n. ' If the metaphysi- 
cian dtes not find. in the schoolmen the 
materials of his 'work,-he‘will perceive 
the study of theirUTituigsto be of excel- 
lent benefit in sbarpeninghis tools. Th<g' 
will aid his acuteness, though they may 
fail to cnlki'gc-his knowledge.*.’ •' . 

1 Some of tlie most 'famous were. Da- 
mascene, LanfranCj'P. Lombard, Alex. 
Hales, Bonaventure; Thomas Aquinas,', 
Duns Scotus, and Durondus. GilN Bo-,\ 
dv of Divinity', 'Preface; lUecth'e Jiev. 
for Dec. 1805 ; H. Jl/ore’e -Hints to a 
xomtff Prince^, I'ol. ii. p, 267, 268. « 
SLORNER, one -who treats’ any 
person or thing with contempt.' “ He 
deems,” says Mr. Scott,. "his ow‘n ui{- 
derstanding cqtial to the discovery, fai- 
s’cstigation, and ci'cn comprehentibn, of ■, 
every subject: he tiiereforo'rejc'cts as I 
false whatever he cannot account for,| 
■what he finds contrarv to his prccon-* 
ceircd ..sentiments,, and what is out ofi 


however, commonly used to demrte the 
writings of tlic Old and Hear Testa^ 
ment^ whidi aro called Sometimes' the 
iScrlhturcs, sometimes thesoernf or/io- 
Itf ^rijitures, and sometimes canonicai' 
Scrifit7tres. These books aro called 'the 
Scriptiiros by way of eminence, as they 
ai'c the most important of ail writings^ 

, Tlicy ‘are said to be holy or sacrod *oi 
|| account of, -^e sacrod doctrines which, 
they teach;. and tho}- arc termed fca- 
nohical/becaiisc, when th'cir number and 
authenticity -were* ascertained, their 
names 'were inscrtccl in ccdesiastical 
canons to distihjguish them from othci* 
book^ which, being of jib authority, svero 
. kept out' of. sight; and 'thereforb styled 
\aftocryfihal. 'See Apocrypha.- 

-Among othei*' aignmcnts fiiv the'di- 
nuthoi'ity of the Scriptures, the fol- 
lowing may be contidcred as wwtby.of 
I our attention : • ’ 

* “-1. 'Fhc 'sacred pcnm'cn, the pro- 

phets and apostle^ ivero holy, excellent 
‘men, and wouM -not — artless, illitei-atc 
men, and. therefore could not. Jay the 
hnniblc' scheme of deluding mankind. 
The hope'of gain did not infinence them, 
for they were self-denying men, that 
left nil to follow a Mas^* who 7iad not 
'when to lay his head; and whose 
gi-and i.nitiat'nig maxim was, Exccjit a 
man forsake all that k- hath, he cannot 
bc’my disdfileA—Telxay wero so ditinter- 
'isted, tiiiit they secured 'nothing on 
rai-tii hut hunger and nakedness^, stocks 
and-prison^ racks and tortures; which, 
indeed, was all that they could or did 
expect, in cniiscqner.ee of Christ’s ex- 
press declarations. .Heitherwasa de- 
sjroof honony the' motive tof their ac-, 
tions; for their Lord himself was treat-' 
cd .with the utmir-t contempt; and had 


tiic of hi^ reason ; aucl, indcodj^all s! more than once! assured them that they 

uiat‘ tends to concicnm his conduct or > 2 should 'certain! v siharc the same late: 

^ r‘ , I|beside%- 'they-were humble men, not 

iW-i ® ® divines'! ’above working' as mechanics, for a 

ana piiilosnphcrs; thnS called from their /.coarse mnintrnaurc; and srf litHc dca- 



rous of huniUTi regard, that they ex- { i 
osed to the world thcmeaiincss ot their i i 
irth and occupations, their great igno- j ! 
ranee and scandalous falls. Add to this j i 
that thc)f Avei’e so many, and lived at 
such distance of time and' place, from i 
each other, that, had they been impos.- ^ 
tors, it Ayould have been impracticable : 
for them to contrive and carry on a for- 
gery Avithout being detected. iVnd, as 
they neither Avould nor could deceme 
the Avorld, so they . .either could nor 
would be deceived themselves ; for they 
were days, months, and years, eye and 
ear-Avitnesses of the things Avhich they 
relate; and, Avhen they had not the 
fullest evidence of important facts, thdy 
insisted u]Aon ncAv proofs, and even u])on 
sensible demonstrations ; as, for in- 
stance, Thomas, in the matter of our 
Lord’s resurrection, John xx. 25 ; and 
to leaA'e us no room to question tlieir 
sincerity, most of them joyfully sealed 
the truth of their doctrines Avith their 
DAA'n blood. Did so many and such 
marks of veracity ever meet in any 
other authors ? 

‘■•'2. But even Avhile they lived, they 
confinned their te.stimony by a variety 
of miracles Avrought in divers places, 
and for a number of years, sometimes 
before thousands of tlieir enemies, as 
the miracles of Christ and his disciples ; 
sometimes before hundreds of thousands, 
as t'lo'-e of iV loses. (Bee Miraclk.) 

“3. Reason itseif dictates, that nothing 
but tite plainest matter of fact could in- 
duce so many thousands of prejudiced 
and persecuting Jews to embrace the 
humbling self-denying doctrine of the 
cross, which they so much despised and 
abhorred. iNothlng but the clearest 
evidence arising from undoubted truth 
could make multitudes of laivless, luxu- 
rious lieathens receive, follow, and 
transmit to posterity, the doctrine and 
Avritings of the apostles; e.specially at 
a time Avhen the Aauiity of their preten- 
sions to miracles and the gift of tongues, 
could be so easil}^ discovered, had they 
been impqs'yirs ; and Avhen the profession 
of Chri.stiafiity exposed persons of all 
ranks to the greatest contempt and 
mo.st imminent danger. 

“ 4. 'When the authenticity of '■he mira- 
cles Avas attested by thousands of living 
witnesses, religious. rites were in.stituted 
and performed by hundreds of thou- 
sands, agreeable to Scrijiture injunctions, 
in order to perpetuate that authenticity : 
and these solemn ceremonies have CA’cr 
since been kept up in all parts of the 
Avorld ; the Pussovrr by the Jcav.s, in 
remembrance of Moses’s miracles in 
Egypt; aiid the Eui/iarisl by Chris- 


tians, as a memorial of Clyist’s death; 
and the miracles that accompanied ity 
some of which are recorded by Phlegon 
theTfallian, an heathen historian. 

“ 5. The Beriptures have not only the"' 
external sanction of miracles, but the 
eternal stamp of the omniscient God by 
a variety of jjvophecies, some of Avhicn 
haAje already been most exactly coir- 
firmed by the event predicted. (See 
Prophecy.) ■ _ ' 

“ 6. The scattered, despised people, 
the JcAvs, the irreconcileable enemies 
of the Christians, keep Avith amazing 
care the Old Testament, full of the pro- 
phetic history of Jesus Christ, and by 
that iueans afford the Avorld a striking 
proof that the Ncav Testament is true ; 
and Christians, in their turn, show that 
the Old Testament is abundantly con- 
firmed and explained by the New. (See 
Jeavs, § 4.) 

“7. To say nothing of the harmony, 
venerable antiquity, and Avonderful pre- 
servation of those books, some of Avliich 
arc l)y far the most ancient in the Avorld ; 
to pass over the inimitable simplicity 
and true sublimity -of their style ; the 
testimonv of the fathers and the pri 
mitive Christians; they carry Avith 
them such chai’acters of truth, as com- 
mand the respect of every unpi-ejudiceo 
reader. 

“They open to us the mystery of the 
creation ; the nature of tiod, ’ angels, 
and man ; the immortality of the soul ; 
the end for Avhich Ave Avere. made,; the 
origin and connexion of moral and na- 
tural evil ; the vanity of this Avorld, and 
tlie glory of the next. There Ave see 
inspired shepherds, trade.smen, and fish- 
ermen, surpassing as much the greatest 
philosoph.ers, as these did the herd of 
mankind, both in meekness of Avisdom 
and sulfiimity of doctrine. — There Ave 
admire the purest morality in the Avorld, 
agreeable to the dictates of sound rea- 
son, confirmed by the Avitness Avhich 
God has placed for himself in our breast, 
and exemplified in the lives of men of 
like' passions Avitli ourselves. — There 
Ave discover a Amin ot ecclesiastical his- 
tory and theological truth consi.stently 
running through a collection of sixt 3 ’-six 
differeiit books, Avritten by various au- 
thors, in different languages, during the 
s])ace of aboAm 1500 years. — There avc 
find, as in a deep and pure spring, all the 
genuine drops and 'streams of sqfiritual 
knoAvledge Avhich can possibly be met 
Avith in the largest libi'aries. — There the 
Avorkings of the human heaj’t are de- 
scribed in a manner thatdemnnstrate the 
inspiration of the Searcher of hearts. 
— ^i'hcre Ave. have a particular account 
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'-jf nil maladies, uitb their (' suited. This, 'hp^v'cver, will not always 

variciU-s syni])to:ii3, and the method of a '! answer. — J- it it ao not, consider y.’he- 
C'.’rtain cure-, a cure that has been iither tlie_ 7 parase be any ot tlie writer s 

rtvrs and ' Dccnliariucs; ii so, it m 


w'itric‘S;ed bv multitudes of mavty 


oust be inquired 



of penitential and jovous devotion, adapt- j throws no light, consult tlie IS ew le.s- 
ed to die di.spositio'ns and states of all 'I tament and the Septuag-nt, wiiere the 
travellers to Sion. — And thei'e you read !; word may be u.sed.— 8. It the term be 
those awful threatenings and cheering j only once used iu Sci’iptiire, tlien recur 
ich are dailv fulfilled in the •! to the oi'dinaiy acceptation of the term 


promUe.s whi 
consciwices of men, to the admiration of 
believers, and the astonishment of at- 
tentive inlidels. 

“ 8. The 'wonderful efficacy of the | 
Scriptures is another proof that they are , 
i-jf God. Wlien th.ey are faithfully open- [ 
ed by his ministers, and powerfully ap-j 
plied by his Spirit, they nvowid and' 
heal, they kill and mak'e alive ; they ! 
alarm the careless, dii-ect the lost, sup- 1| 
port the tempted, strengthen the weak, 
comfort mourners, and nourish pious 
souls. 

“ 9. To conclude : It is eirceedingly 
remai-kable, that the more humble .and 
iiolv people are, the more tliev read, 
adniii-e, and value the Scripture^ : and, 
on the enhtran', the more self-conceit- 
"ed, worldlv-m'inded, and wicked, the 
more they 'neglect, despise, and. a.spei-se 
them. 

“As for the objections which are 
raised against their perspicuity and con- 
sistency, those who are' both pious and 
le-arned, know that tlrey .are generally 
founded on ] 3 i'cpossessiop, and^ the want 
of understanding in spiritual things ; or 
on our ignorance ot several customs, 
idioms, and circumstances, which tvere 
perfectly known rvhen those books were 
written.' Frecjuently, also, the vuma- 
u-rial error arises merely from a wrong 
punctuation, or a mistake of copiers, 
]n'inters, or translators ; as the daily 
discoveries' of pious critics, and inge- 
nious confessions of unprejudiced enqui- 
rers, abundantly prove.'” 

To understand the Scriptures, says 
Dr. Campbell, w'e should, 1. Get ac- 
quainted witli each writer’s style. — 


|1 in classical 'authors. — 9. Sometimes re- 
ference may be had to the fathers.— 
“lO. The ancient versions, as well as mo- 
dern scholiasts, annotators, and transla- 
tors, mav be consulted, — 11. The analo- 
gy of faith, and the etymology of the 
\vord, must be used with caution. 

Above all, let the reader unite ]n-ayer 
with his endeavours, tliat his undei-- 
standing may be illuminated, and his 
heart impressed with the great truths 
which the sacred Scriptures contain. 

As to the public reading- of the Scrip 
turcs, it may be remarked, that this is a 
very laudalrle and necessary practice. , 
“One circumstance,” as a writer ob- 
serves, “ why this should be attended to 
in congregations is, that numbers of the 
hearers, in many place.s, cannot read 
them themselves, and not a few of them 
never hear them read in the families 
where they reside. It is strange that 
this has not long ago struck every per- 
son of the least reflection in alj our 
churches, and especially the ministers, 
as a most conclusive and irresistible ar- 
gument for the adoption of this pr.ac 
tice. 

“ It surely would be better to abridge 
the preachmg and singing, and even the 
prayers, to one half of their length or 
more, than to neglect the public read- 
ing of the Scripture.s. Let these things, 
therefore, be duly considered, together 
with the following reasons and observfv- 
tions, and let the reader judge and de- 
li tci'inine the case, dr the matter, for 
himself. 

"Remember that God no sooner 

I I 


caused auv part ot his will, or word, to 
2. Inquire carefully into the cliaracter, !1 be nvriiten, than he also conimanc.ed the 
the situation, and the office of the wri- |j same, to be read, not only in the family, 
the time, the place, the occasion t but also in the congregation, and that 


ter 


of his writing ; and the people for whose 
immediate use he originally intended 
Ids work. — 3. Consider the jiriucijial 


, even when all Israel were assembled to- 
!' gether (the men, women, and children, 
' and even the strangers that were within 


obscure, the context must be con- 


scope of the book, and the jiarticulars j their .gates;) and the end was, that tiley 
chielly observable in the method by { might Ace ?> and chat they_ might /ec?-n, 
whicli the writer has purposed to exe- 
cute his design. — 4. Where the phrase 


land fear the lard their God, and ob- 
serve to do all the ivords of his caw, 
Deut. xxxi. 12. 



“ Afterward, when synagogues were 
erected in the land ot Israel, that the 
people might every Sabbath meet ,to 
worship God, it is well known that the 
.public reading of the Scripture was a 
main part of the service there per- 
formed:' so much so, tluit no less than 
three-fourths of the time was generally 
employed, it seems, in readh^ and- ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. Even the 
prayers and songs used on those occa- 
sions appear to have been all subser- 
vient to that particular and principal 
emijloyment or service, the reading of 
the law. 

“This work, or practice, of reading 
the Scripture in the congregation, is 
warranted, and recommended in the 
New I’estament, as rvcll as in the Old. 
As Christians, it is fit and necessary 
that we should first of all look unto 
Jesus, yi\\o is the author and finisher of 
our faitli. His example, as well as his 
precepts, is full of precious and most 
important instruction ; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, which ought 
never to be forgotten, that lie began' his 
/lublic ministry, in the .synagogue of Na- 
zareth, by redding a fortion of Scriji- 
turc out of the liook of tlie prophet 
Isaiali; Luke, iv. 35. — 19. This alone, 
one would think, might be deemed quite 
svifficient to justify the practice among 
his disciples through all succeeding 
ages, and even inspire them with zeal 
for its constant observance. 

“ The apostle Paul, in pointing out to 
Timothy his ministerial duties, parlicu- 
la>ly mentions reading, 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
Give attendance (says he) to reading, 
to_ exhortation, to doctrine, evidently 
distinguishing reading as one of the 
public duties incumbent upon Timothy, 
i'here can be no reason tor separating 
these three, as if the former rvas only a 
private duty, and the others public ones ; 
the most natural and consistent idea is, 
that they were all three public duties ; 
and that the reading here spoken of, 
was no qther than the reading of the 
Scriptures in those Christian assemblies 
whm’e Timothy was concerned, and 
which the apostle would have him by 
no nicans to neglect. If the public 
reading of the Scriptures was so neces- 
sary and important in those religious 
assemblies which had Timothy for their 
.minister, how much more must it be in 
ouy assemblies, and even in those which 
enjoy the labours of our most able and 
eminent ministers !” 

' ..Pjn.the suliject of the Scriptures, we 
liriiist refer the reader to the articles 
Bible, Canon, Inspiration, Pro- 
phecy, and Revelation. See al.so 


Brown’s Introduction to his Bible ; 
Dr. Cani/ibell’s Preliminary Disserta- 
tions to his Transl. of the G os fie Is ; 
Fletcher’s Afjieal ; Bimon’s Critical 
History of the Old and Adw Test. ; Os- 
teiwalcl’s Argumeiits of the Books and 
Characters of the Old and A ew Test. ; 
Cosins’s Scholastic Hist, of the. Canon of 
Scri/i.; Warden’s System of Bevealed 
Religion; Wells’s Geograjiliy of the 
Old and A'ew Test.; The Use of Set- 
cred History, esjiecially fas illustrating 
and coiifrming the Doctrine of Revela- 
tion, by Dr. Jamieson ; Dick on In.s/ii- 
ration; Blackwell’s Sacred Classics; 
Michael’s Introduction to the Adw Test.; 
Melmoth’s Sublime and Beautiful of the 
Serif litres ; Dwight’s Dissertation on 
the Poetry, History, and Eloquence of 
the Bible ; Edwards on the Authority, 
Style, ■ and Perfection of Serif litre ; 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible; Ken- 
nicott’s State _of the Hebrew Text; 
Jones on the Figurative Language of 
Serif ture; and books under Articles 
Bible, Compientahy, Christianity, 
and Revelation. 

SECEDERS, a numerous body of 
Presbyterians in Scotland, who have 
withdrawn from the communion of the 
established church. 

In' 1732, more than forty ministers 
presented an address to the general 
assembly, specifying, in a variety of 
instances, -vvhat they considered to be 
great defections- from the established 
constitution of the church, and craving 
a redress of these grievances. A peti- 
tion to the same effect, subscribed by 
several hundreds of elders and private 
Christians, was offered at the same 
time ; but the assembly refused a hear- 
ing to both,, and enacted, that the elec- 
tion of ministers to vacant charges, 
where an accepted presentation didiiot 
take place, should be' comjietent only to 
a conjunct meeting of elders and heri- 
tors, being Protestants. To this act 
many objections were made by num- 
bers of ministers and private Christians. 
They asserted that more than thirty to 
one in every parish were not possessed 
of landed ji'roperty, and were, on that 
account, deprived of what they deemed 
their natural right to choose their own 
pastors. It was also said that this act 
Avas extremely prejudicial to the honour 
and interest of' the church, as Avell as to 
the edification of, the people ; and, in 
fine, that it was directly contrary to the 
appointment of Jesus Christ, and the 
jiractice of the apostles, when they, 
filled up the first vacancy in the aposto- 
lic college, and appointed the election of 
deacons and elders in the primitive 
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church, '‘ivluny of tho.se also h’ho were!] 
thought to be' the best friends of the! 
ciuircli expi'essed their fears, that this 
act would have a tendcnc}'^ to overturn 
the ecclesiastical constituti’on wdiich was 
c.^tablishcd at the revolution. 

Mr. Ebenezer' Erskine, minister at 
Stirling, distinguished himself by a bold 
and determined opposition to the mea- 
sures of the assembly in_1732. Being at 
that time moderator of the synod ot 
Perth and Stirling, he opened the meet- 
ing at Perth with a sermon from Psalm 
cxviii. 22. “The stone which the 
builders rejected, is become the head 
stone of the corner.” , In the course of 
his sermon, he remonstrated with no 
small ilegree of freedom against the act 
of the preceding assembly, with regard 
to the settlement of ministers ; and al- 
leged that it was contrary to the word' 
of God and the established constitution 
of the church. A formal complaint was 
lodged against him for uttering several 
offensive expressions iii his sermon be- 
fore the. synod. Many of the membej’s 
declared that they heard him. utter 
nothing but sound and seasonable doc- 
trine; but bis accusers, in.sistiug on their 
comjdaint, obtained an ajjpointment of 
committee of synod to collect what were 
called the offensive expressions, a,nd to 
jay them before the next diet in' writing. 
This wa.s done accordingly; and, Mr. 
Erskine gave in his answers to every 
article of the complaint. Afteiy three 
day’s warm reasoning on this affair, the 
synod, bv a majority of six, found him 
censurable ; against which sentence he 
protested, and appealed to the next ge- 
neral' assembly. When the assembly 
met in. May 1733, it confirmed the sen- 
tence of the synod, and appointed^ Mr. 
Er.skine to be rebuked and admonished 
from the chair. Upon which he pro- 
tested, tliat as the assembly had found 
him censurable, and had. .rebuked him 
for doing what he conceived to be agreea- 
i)le to the word of God and the .standards 
of the church, he should be at liberty to 
preach the same trutlis, and to testify 
against the same or similar evils, on 
cverv proper occasion. To this pro- 
test 'Messrs. William Wilsnii, minister 
at Perth, Alexander Moncrief,. 'minister 
at Abernethy, and James Fisher, minis- 
ter at Kinclaven, gave in a written ad- 
herence, under the form of instrument; 
and these four withdrew, intending to 
return to their respective charges, and 
act agreeably to their protest whenever 
thev should have an oyiportunity. Had 
the'affair rested here, tliere never would 
have been a secession ; but the, assembly 
resolving .to carry -the' process, cited 


them hv their officer, to compear next 
da}'. They obeyed the citation ; and a 
committee was appointed to retire with 
them, in order to persuade them to Avith- 
draAV their protest. The. committee 
having reported that they still adhered 
to their protest, the assembly ordered 
them to ap]year before the commission 
in August folloAving, and retract their 
protest; and, if they should not com- 
ply and testify their sorrow' for their 
conduct, the commission, Avas empoAver- 
ed to suspend them from the exercise 
of their ministry, Avith certification that, 
if they should act contrary to the said 
sentence, the commission should pro- 
ceed to an higher censure. 

The com’mission met in August ac- 
cordingly ; and the four ministers, still 
adhering to their protest, Avere suspend- 
ed-from the exercise of their office, and 
cited to the next meeting of the com- 
mission in HoA'cmber following. From 
this sentence several ministers and el- 
ders, members of the commission, dis- 
sented. The commission met in No- 
vember, and the suspended ministers 
compeared. Addresses, representa- 
tions, and letters fro'm several synods 
and presbyteries, relative to the business, 
now before the commission, Avere' re- 
ceived and read. The synods of Dum- 
fries, Murray, Ross, Angus and Mearns, 
Perth and Stirling, craved that the corn-. 
mission Avould delay proceeding to a 
higher censure. The synods of Gallo- 
Avay and Fife, as aEo th'e presbytery of 
Doimoch, addressed the commission for 
lenitA', tcndci'ness, and forbearancejj^fo- 
Avarcis the suspended ministers ;. and 
the presbytery of Aberdeen .represent- 
ed, that, in thejr judgment, the, sentence 
of suspension indicted on the aforesaid 
ministers Avas too high, and that it Avas 
a stretch of. ecclesiastical authority. 
Many membei-s of the commission rea- 
soned in the same manner, and alleged, 
that the act and sentence of last assem- 
bly did not oblige, them' to proceed to a 
higher censure at this, meeting of the 
commission. The question, hoAvever, 
Avas put,— Proceed to a higher cen'sure 
or not ? and the votes being' numbered, 
Avere found equal on both sides : upon 
Avhich 'Mr. John Goldie, the moderator, 
gaA'e his casting vote to proceed to a 
higher censure ; Avhich stands in their 
minutes in these Avdrds ; — “ The com- 
mission did and hereby ^do loose the re- 
lation of Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, minis- 
ter at Stirling, Mr. William Wilson, 
mini.ster at Perth, Mr. Alexander Mon- 
crief, minister at Abernethy, and Mr. 
James Fi.shcr, minister at KinclaA’en, to 
their. I’espcctive charge, and declare 
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them no loni^-er minibters of this church vi 
aiifl do hereby, prohibit all ministers of I 
this church to employ them, or any of j 
them, in any ipinisterial function. And 
the commission do declare the churches 
of the said ministers vacant from and 
after the date of this sentence.” . 

This sentence being intimated to 
them, they protested that their minis- 
terial office and relation to their respec- 
tive charges should be held as valid as 
if no such sentence had passed; and 
tliat they were now obliged to make a 
secessio?i from the prevailing party in 
the ecclesiastical courts ; and that it 
shall be lawful and warrantable for them 
to preach the Gosijcl, and discharge 
every liranch of the pastoral office, ac- 
cording to the word of God, and the 
established principles of the church of 
Scotland. Mr. Raljdi Ei-skine, minister 
at Dunfermline, Mr. Thomas Mair, 
minister a]t Orwel, Mr. John M'Laren, 
minister at Edinbui-gh, M>’- John Gui’^ i 
rie, minister at Kinglassie, Mr. James j 
Wardlaw, minister at Dunfermline, and 
Mr. I'homas Narin, minister at Abbot- 
shall, protested against the sentence of 
the commission, and that it should be 
lawful for them to com])lain of it to any 
subsequent general assendjly of the 
church. 

The secession properly commenced 
at this date. And accordingly the eject- 
ed ministers declared in their protest, 
that they were laid under the disagreea- 
ble necessity of seceding, ,not from the 
principles and constitution of the church 
of ..Scotland, to which, they said, they 
steadfastly adhered, but from the pre- 
sent church-courts, which had thrown 
them out from ministerial communion. 
The assembly, however, which met in 
May 17;14, did so far modify tlie above 
sentence, that they empowered the sy- 
nod of Perth and Stirling to receive the 
ejected ministers into the communion of 
the church, and restore them to their 
respective ch.arges; but with this' ex- 
press. direction, “that the said synod 
should not take upon them to judge of 
the legality or formality of the former 
proceduj-e of the church judicatories in 
relation to this affair, or either approve 
or censure the same.” As this appoint- 
ment neither Condemned the act of the 
preceding assembly, nor the conduct of 
the 'commi.s'sion, the seceding ministers 
considered it to be rather an act of 
grace than of justice ; and therefore, 
they' said, they coidd not return to the 
church-courts upon this ground ; and 
they published to the world the reasons 
of thehr refusal, and the terms upon 
which they were willing to return to the 


communion ,of the e.^tablished cnurch 
They now erected themselves into an 
ecclesiastical coui-t, which they callet' 
'the dissociated Presbijtcrij, and preach 
ed occasionally to numbers of the peo- 
ple who joined them in different parts oi 
the country. They also published what 
they called an diet, Declarat'ion, and 
Testimony, tO/ the doctrine, worship, 
igovernment, and discipline of the church 
of Scotland ; and against several in- 
stances, as they said, of defection from 
these, both in former and in the jjresent 
times. Some time after this, several 
ministers of the establi.shed church join- 
ed them, and the Associated Presbytery 
now consisted of eight ministers. But 
the general assembly which met in 
1738, finding that the number of Se- 
ceders was much increased, ordered the 
eight ministers ffi be served with a libel, 
and to be cited to the next meeting of 
the assembly, in 1739. They now ajj- 
peared at the bar as a constituted pres- 
bydery, and, having formerly declined 
the assembly’s authority; they imme- 
diately withdrew. The assembly which 
met next year, deposed them from the 
office of the ministry ; which, however, 
they continued to exercise in their re- 
spective congregations, who' still ad 
jhered to them, and erected meeting- 
houses, where they preached tiU'their 
! death. Mr. James' Fisher, the last sur- 
I vivor of them, was by a unanimous 
j call in 1741, translated from Kinclaven 
to Glasgow, where he continued in the 
exercise of his ministry among a nu- 
merous congregation, respected by all 
ranks in that large city, and died ' in 
177J, much regretted by his people and 
friends. In 174.5, the seceding minis- 
ters were bec<ime so numerous,th.atthey' 
were erected into three different pres- 
byteries' under one synpd, when a very 
unprofitable dispute divided them into 
two ])arties. 

The burgess oath, in some of the royal 
boroughs of Scotland, contains the fol- 
lowing clause; “1 profess and allow with 
my heart the true religion presently pro- 
fessed within this realm, and authorised 
by the laws thereof. I will abide at and 
defend the same to my life’s end, re- 
nouncing the Romish religion called 
Ta/iistnjT Messrs. Ebenezer and Ral])h 
Erskine, James Fisher, and others, af- 
firmed that this clau.se was no way con- 
trary to the principles upon which the 
secession was formed, and that there- 
fore every scceder might lawfully swear 
it. Messu's. Alexander Moncrief, Tho- 
mas Mair, Adam Gib, and others, con- 
I tended, on the other hand, that the 
1 svvearing of the above clause was a vir- 



tu;d rcnur.cii.tkin of their tOstimony ; 
k;;cI thi-> coiitiTjversy was so keenly iigi- 
laied, that they split into two difierent 
Tjarties, and now meet in dilFcrent sy- 
ntals. Tiin.'O of them who assert the 
lawfulness of swearing the burgess oath 
are called Burq/icm ; and the other 
party, who condemn it, are culled ylnli- 
buri^hci- St’ccdt'm. Each party claiming 
to itself tlie lawful constitution of the 
.,-hvjck'.tL‘ iiynod, the Antiburghers, af- 
ter several previous steps, excommuni- 
cated the Burghers, on tlte ground of 
their sin, and of their contumact' in it. 
This rupture took place in 1747, since 
which period no attempts to effect a re- 
union have been successful. They re- 
main under the, jurisdiction of different 
synods, and hold separate communion, 
although much of their former hostility 
has been laid aside. The Antiburghers 
cons-idcr the Burghers as too lax, and 
not sufficiently steadfast to their testi- 
mony. ' The Burghers, on the other 
naiul, contend that'the Antiburghers are 
too rigid, in that they have introduced 
new terms of communion into the society. 

What follows in this article is a far- 
ther account of tho.se who are common- 
ly called the Burcdier Seceders. As 
tliere were ainong them, from the com- 
mencement of their secessions, several 
students^ who had been educated at one 
or other of the universities, they ap- 
pointed one of their ministers to give 
Icctures in theology,' and train-up can- 
didates for the ministry. 

Where a congregation is very nu- 
merous, ys in Stirling, Dunfermline, and 
Perth,- it is formed into a collegiate 
charge, and provided with two minis- 
ters. They are erected into six differ- 
ent "'presbyteries, united in one general 
syHcjd, which commonly meets at Edin- 
burgh in May and September. They 
has'e also a synod in Ireland, composed 
t)f three or four different presbytciies. 
Tlicy are legally tolerated in Ireland ; 
and government, some years ago, gi-ant- 
cd 500/. /ler aumun, and of late an addi- 
tional 500/. which, w'hen divided among 
tliem, affords to each mini.ster .about 
20/. over and above the stipend which he' 
receives from his heai-ers. These have, 
he.sidcs, a ijrcsbytery in Nova Scotia; 
and, some years ago, it is said, thattlie 
Burgher and the Aiitibuvghcr ministers 
residing in the United States formed a 
coalition, and joined in a general synod, 
which they call the Sifiwcl of A''ew-Yorlc 
and Fcmmjlvania. They all preach the 
doctrines contained in th'e M'estminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, as 
they believe these' to be founded on the 
sacred Scriptures. They catechise their 


hearers j-uiblicly, and visit them from 
I lioiise to ht use once e\ ery year. Tlicv 
.will not give the Aor.'L’s sup])er to those 
who are ignora.it of the principles of 
the Co-spel, nor to such as are scanda- 
lous and immoral in tlu-ir lives, 'i'b.cy 
condemn pri\ate bajaisn. ; unr will th-ey 
admit tiiose \.’ho are grossly iguonm'r 
and profane to be .spon.-;c<r.., ihr their 
children. Believing that the iven])le have 
a natural I'ight to choosc their on u 
tors, the settlement of their mini.stei's 
always i)roceeds upon a popular elec- 
tion and the candidate, wliu is elected 
by the majority, is ordained among 
them. Convinced that the chm’ge of 
.souls is a trust of the greatest impor- 
tance, they carefully watch over the mo- 
rals of their students, and direct them 
to such a course of reading and study 
as they judge most proper to qualify 
them for the proiitable discharge of tlfe 
pastoral duties. At the ordination of 
their ministers, they use a formula of 
the .same kind v.'itli that of the esta- 
blished church, which their ministers 
are bound to suijscribc when called to 
it; and if any of them teach docti-ines 
contrary to the Scripture.^, or the Ad’est- 
mimster Confession of Faith, they are 
sure of being thrown out of then' com- 
munion. By this means, uniformity of 
sentiment is preserved among them ; 
nor has any of their minister.s, except- 
ing one, been pro.sccuted for error in 
doctrine since the oommencem^nt ,of 
their secession. 

They believe th-at the holy Scrip- 
tures are the sole criterion of truth, -|md 
the only rule to. direct mankind to glori- 
fy and enjoy God, the chief and eternal 
good; and that “the supreme Judge, 
by whicli all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all the de- 
crees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrine.s of men and i)rivate 
spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence wc are to resti can be 
no other but the Ploly Spirit s;jeal.;mg 
in the Scriptures.” They are fully 
persuaded, however, that the sCandard.s 
of ])ublic authority in the chiu'ch of 
Scotland exhibit a just and comsistent 
view of the meaning and design of rhe 
holy Scriptures with regard to doctrine, 
worsliip,' government, and discipline ; 
and they so far. differ from the dissen- 
ters in England, in that tliey hold these 
standards to be not onh articles of 
peace and a test of ortlmdoxv, but as a 
bond of union and fellow. -.hip. They 
consider a .-jimiile declaration of ad- 
herence to me* Scriptures as too equi- 
vocal a proof of unity in -sentiment, 
because Arians, Socinians, and Armi-- 
' 4 A 
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mans, iriake such a confession of thc’.r 1 SECT,*^ a cdle.ctive term, compre- 
faith, while they retain sentiments'which hencling all such as follow the doctrines 
they (the Seceders) ajjpiehond are sub- and opinions of some divine, philosopher, 
versive of the great doctrines of the &c. The word sect,' says Dr. Camp- 
Gpspel. They believe that Jesus Christ bell, (Prelim. Diss.) among the Jews, 
is the onlv King and Head of the church, 'was not in its application entirely coin- 
Avdiich is his body; thaf it is his sole pre- cident with the same term as applied 
rogative to enact laws for the govern- by Christians to the subdivisions sub- 
nient of his kingdom, which is not' of sisting among themselves. We, if I 
thiS' world; and that the clmrch is not mistake not, invariably use it of those 
possessed of a legislative, but only of an who form separate communions, and do 
executive power, to be exercised in ex- 'not associate with one another in reli- 
plaining and applying to their ])roper gious worship and ceremonies. Thus, 
objects and end those laws which Christ we call Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
hath published in the Scriptures. 'I’hosei different sects, not so much on account 
doctrines which they teach relative to! of their differences in opinion, as be- 
faith and practice are exhibited at great j cause they have established to -them- 
length in an Ex])lanation of the 'VX'est- 1 selves different fraternities, to which, in 
minster , Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, I what regards public wmrship, they con- 
by way of question and answer, in two fine themselves ; theseveraldenomina- 
v'olume.s,composcdchiellyby Mr. James; tions above-mentioned having no inter- 
Eisher, late of Glasgow, and published j, community with one another in sacred 
by desire of their synod. j mattersl ' High church and low church 

' For these fifty years past, the grounds j we call only parties, because they have 
of their secession, they allege, have been | not formed separate communions. Croat 
greatl\- enlarged'by the ]Hiblic adminis-i and known differences in opinion,- when 
U'atioiis of the established church, and ■ followed by no external breach in the 
(U'ticularly by the uniform execution! society, are not considered with us as 
of the law' respecting patronage, which,! constituting distinct sects, though their 
they say, has obliged many thousands differences in opinion may give rise to 
<if private Christians to withdraw from mutual aversion. Now, in the Jewish 
Uie parish churches, and join their so- sects (if we except the Samaritans,) 
ci(|;tv. there were no se])arate communities 

in most of their congregations, they erected. The same .temple, and the 
edebrate the Lord’s sujiper twice in same synagogues, were attended alike 
the \'ear; and they catechise their by Pharisees and by Sadducees: nay, 
young' iieople concerning their know- there were often of both denominations 
ledge of the principles of religion ])re- in the Sanhedrim, and even in the priest- 
vioiisly to their admission to that sacra- hood. — Another difference was also, 
metit. — ^^'hen any of them fall into the that the name of the sect was not ap- 
sin of fornication or adultery, the scan- plied tc all the people who adopted the 
dal is regularly jHirged according to same opinion.s, but solely to the men of 
the foi ni of process in the established eminence among them who were con- 
church ; ancl those of the delinquents sidered as-the leaders of the partv. 
who do not submit to adequate censure SECULAR CLERGY. See Clkk- 
arc publicly declared to be fugitires cy. 

from discipline, and are c:-;i)elled the SECUNDIAN3, a denomination in 
society. They never accept a .sum of the second century which derived their 
money as a commutation for the offence, name from Secundus, a discii)le of Va- 
'I'hey condemn all clandestine and irre- lentine. He maintained the doctrine of 
g'rdar mai'i'iages: nor will they marry two eternal principles, viz. light and 
any persons unlbss they have been pro- darkne.ss, whence arose the good and 
claimed in the parish church on two evil that are observable in the universe, 
dillerent Lord’s days at least. See Valkntiniaxs. - , 

The constitution of the A'ntiburgher SlvDUCER, one who decoys or'draws 
Church dilTers vei'v little from that of away another from that which is right 
the Burghers. 'Phe supreme court SEEKERS, a denomination which 
among tliem is designated The General arose in the year 1645. 'Phty derived 
y/.v.sora;‘'' Synod, having under its juris- their name from their maintaining that 
diction three provinejal synods in Scot- the true church ministry, Scriptvire, 
land and one in Ireland. They, as w'ell and ordinances, were lost, forwhich they 
us the Burgher Seceders, have a pro- were seeking. They taught that the 
fessor of theology, whose lectures every Scriptures were uncertain; tlnat present 
• candidate for the office of a preacher is miracles were necessary to. faith; that 
obliged to attend. our ministry is without authority; and 
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’iK't Mid ordiniinc.es 

u::;)' Cf*-- I'l’v tiv I’liiii. 


arc • Lo die cx:irprit;‘'n (,f \iri<ii!=. or t'lc in:-- 
T-lMi’..li<-'. iriuoiis habi;s,. th;it im- 


t.a’.;.^lit, wiiii the \'!dciitinianb, tliat Je- J is our roadiness to c:-.cu i.. or at lea.st to 
•Ml-, Christ a'-simicd a body only in ap- ‘j edteinnuc, the vires or nur p.vrticidr.r 
prarMu.e. He also maintained diat the ,} stiition: './iiile we coiyaratnuite ourselves 
irorld was not made by God, but was j on the absence or other vices wliiciv we 
CO -eternal with him ; and that die soul ' arc under no temptaticn to commit. — 
was only an animated tire created by lO. VCe deceive onr.sclves by supposing 
the angels ; that Christ docs nc.t sit at our remorse for sin Is genuine, when, 
the right hand of the Father in a hu- I alas, it does not lead to repentance. — 
man bod\-, but that he lodgcil his body 11. % forming improper judgments of 
in the sun, according to Ps. ;-:ix. 4 ; and ’ others, and forming our own conduct 
that die pleasures of beatitude consisted i upon their.s.” From this view we may 
in corporeal delight. learn, 1. 1 hat the objects as to whicli 

SEl.F-DECEPTION, includes all men deceive themselves are' very nn- 


receivmg an impres.sion ot our state, l religious experience, sin, neaven, aeii, 
character, and conduct ; or those de- j £cc. — 2. _Tlic ctninrs tire gretit and jiow- 
reits wliich make our licarts impose on j erful ; sin, Satan, the hem t, the world, 
us in making us promises, if they may | interest, prejudice. — 3. The numbers 
be so termed, whicli are not kept, and' who deceive themselves are great; the 
contracting engagements v/hich are ne- jj 5 'pung, the aged, the rich, the poor, selt- 


tect ourselves in enhancing the merit of conhrms onr evil haoits, and exposes us 
the good qualities we jiossess, and in to the greatest danger. — 5. W e should 
giving ourselves credit for others, which endeavour to understand and practise 
we really have not. — 2. When several the means pot to be deceived; .such as 
motives or passions concur in prompting strict self-inquiry, p’^ayep, pvatchfid- 
us to any action, we too easily assign the ness, and ever taking the Scrlpliires for 
chief jil'ace and effect to the, best. — 3. our guide. — 6. And lastly, wc sliould 
We are too prone to flatter ourselves Hearn to ascertain tlie evidence of not 
by indulging the notion that our habits j being deceived, which are such as these: 
of vice are liut individual acts, into | when sin is the object of our increasing 
which we have been seduced by occa- ! fear, a tenderness of conscience, when 
sional temptations, while \ve are easily \ we Ct.n appeal to (iodps to the sinceritv 
led to assign the name of habits to our of our motives and aims, when depen- 
ocr.asional acts and' individual instances dent on God’s promise, providence, and 
of 'virtue. — 4. We confound the mere grace, and when conformed to him in all 
assent of tlie understanding naturally, righteousnes.s and true holiness. Christ. 
attended by some correspondent but Obs. 1802, p. 632, 633. 
transient sensibilities, with the impulses SELF-DEDICATIOhT, the giving 
of the aftectioiis and determination of the up of oiu'selves uiire.servedly to God; 
ivill. — 5. We are apt to ascribe to set- that we may serve him in righteousness 
led principles the good actions, which and true holiness. See Howe's Works, 
are the mere effect of natural temper. — vol. i. oct. edit. 

6. As sometimes, in estimating the cha- SELF-DEFENCE implies not only 
racter of others, we too hastily infer the | the preservation of one’s life, but also 
right motive from the outward act; so j the protection of our pixiperty, because 
ill judging of ourselves we over-rate the j without pi’operty life cannot be pre- 
worth, by over-valuing' the motives of served in a civilized nation, 
our actions.— 7. We often confound the Some condemn all resistance, ivbatso- 
non-appearance of a vicious affection ever be tlie evil offered, or whosoever 
with its actual extinction. — 8, We often be the person that offers it ; others will 
deceive ourselves by comparing our ac- not. admit cliat it should pass anyfav- 
tual with our former character and con- ther than bare resistance others say, 
duct, and iierhups too easily ascribing that it mu.st never be carried so far as 
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fiazardiu!' the life of the assailant ; and 
otlicrs aii'ain, wh.o deny it not to be lanu- 
fnl in .so/>/(' cases to kill the agi^Tcssor, 
at the same time afiivm it to be a 
thing nioi'c laudable and consonant to 
the ' Co.diel, to choose rather to lose 
one’s life, in imitation of Christ, than 
to sermre it at the expense of another’s, 
in pursnance of the Jifniiienion oj na- 
ture. But, 

'■•Nol'.vithstanding,” says Clrove, “the 
u;reat nauu'h which muv ai)i)ear on the 
side of anv of these opinions, I cannot 
but think' helf-drfenci\ though it pro- 
ceeds to tlie kiirine^ of another to save 
one's self, is in commoii ca.ses not barely 


jAiwfulnlfm of Self-defence, by a Scotch 
Dienenter. , 

SELT'-DE'NIAL, a term tha^ de- 
notes our relinouishing every thing that 
stands in opi)osition to the divine com- 
m:md, and our own sjjiritual welfare, 
hlatthew, xvi. 24. It does not consist in 
denying what a man is, or what he has: 
in refusing favours conferred on us_ in 
the course of providence ; in rejecting 
the use of God’s creatures; in being 
' careless of life, health, and family ; in 
. matx-rating the body, or abusing it in 
! anv respect; but in renouncing all those 
tplcasui-es, prolits, views, connections, or 
I practices, that are prejudicial to the 


fiennUied, hwx. enjoined hy nature; and 1 true interests of the soul. Iheunder- 
llu'.t a man would lie wiintiug to the ..In- standing inustjje so tar denied as uotto 
thor of his hein'^, to sc'cietv, and to him- lean upon it, independent pt divine in- 
t;elf. to ulxnidon that life with which he |i struclion, Brnv. iii. 5, 6. 'i he will must 
is put in trust. 'I’hat a iierson forfeits be denied, so far as it opposes the will 
hi> owii life to the sword of jtistice, by I ot Gcjd, I'.ph. v. 


The ailections. 



.•r.lui\' to save uiv^elf bv destroy- Ij Imnours ol tlie world, tmd praise ot men, 
,■ enem\ I It cannot tiri'-e from a . when they Itecome a snare, Heb. xt. 24. 


than \ enl 

iu'C mV . - . 

IS 'o'.rd f'., jrie.'i/, wliich, bv mv stdreriu ; ' — ’Id. Worldly emoluments, when to be 
lira tlu'i' to kill luv', lo'-es t.eo lives; that , obiainial in rm unlaivtul wav', or when 
(f,nh 'lies’, man by uniust violence, and I stiuuiing in opiposition to religion and 
t!i,.t I f his murderer, if it cati be called, / usefulness, M.iit. iv. 20 — 22. hriends 
a h “vv. bv the h'uid of justice. Whereas, ’ and relatives, s'l tar as they oppose the 
bv killin ; the invader of my life, 1 only ; truth, anil would inlluence us to oppose 
. 0 ;/,'c' a lifi'. '.'hich must oiiicrwise have it toi>, Gen. xii. 1. tlurowu righteir.is- 
ir -11 /' rf i'-il, and y.ov . the life of, ness, so as to depend upon it, Plul._ Hi. ,S’, 
an . , ei p.'S-'Ui. Nor, for the same tk Lite it.sell must l)e laid d.own, it cidly 
n ,» ' n. can tlnu'e be ,mv sue!) oliligatiou'j ed lor. in the cause ot Christ, Matt. x\ i. 
arisiir. ftoiu the lore of our 
since 1 d.o not re.dly .•ore his life by 
].'.,itin"; v.itl) mv own, but (iidv leave i and aiipareniiy ativ.mtageou'-, su'oe, 
iiim lo be tint to' de.itli after a u'uue ig- ' without holiness, no m.m shall see the 


■liligatiou'i ed liu". in the cause ot Christ, M, 
iyl'diotir; 1 '24, 25. In line, every things til. it is siii- 
must be denied, liowever i>leasant, 


fill 


Loi-d, Heb. xii. 14. To enidilc ns to 
ju-actise tliis duty, let us con.dder the 
inj'.mctioii of Clii’ist, Matt. Xvi, 24 ; his 


ii'Uninii us niimner Igv the pnlilic eXecii- 
tioa'-r. And if it be .sai'l that I disjiateh 1 
him with liis snis upon him into thej 
othei' world, which la- might h.av e liv ed ' eminent example, Bliil. ii. 5, 8 ; the en- 
lolig eiiougli to la'iient of. if legally ci'U- conr.igement lie gives. .Matt. xvi. 25 ; 
demiud; as //c must answer for ihiit,; the example dt his saint-s in all ages; 
who liiougiit me under a necessity of' lie!), .xi.; tlie advantages that attend it. 
Using this method fur my own preserv a- ' imd.idiove all, learn luinpilore the agen- 
lion ; so I mvself may not lie jirep ired. t c.y of lliat Divine Spirit, witliout whom 
or m IV not think myself .so, or so well we can do nothing. 


.s.iun 


of it as to vtiitnre into the pre- 
lenc-- of my great Judge; and no cha- 
ritv o'.il'.ges me to prefer the .safety of 
tun tiler’s soul to mv own. Helf-defenc'p 
tlwn fu'e, may lie with justice pr.iciised, 
1. Ill ca.se of :'(u r.ttemiH made uiioii the 
life of n ]n <iii, against which he h.is no • 


SKld'-KX.VMiN.ynONMsthe call- 
ing oiir.selves to a strict account for all 
the actions of our lives, comiiaring them 
Self-defence,! with tlie word of God, the rule of duty; 

considering liow much evil we have 
eu'.umitted, and good we have omitted, 
k is a (hiiv founded on a divine coin- 


other .11 "f .s. curing liim self but rejiel- ,! maiul, ‘2 Cor. xiii. 5. and ought to lie, 1. 
ling f'C' by force. — ‘2. It is generally! Deliher.itely. — ’J. Frecpieiitly.— -:3. luL- 
este. ■'!' d l.avfid to kill in the defence, jiartially. — f. Diligently.—g.s. \\ Iscly. — 
ot ' ...isticv, siipposine there be no other j; .And, d. With a desire ot amendmen!. 
way of iii eserving it.’’ See G/'OTc’.f | Thi.s, though a /eg'-u/ i/a/i/, as sume mo- 
J\!oral Jb'iilo-'.o/ihy. .Also Ifiiitt; on the 1; derii Christians would cull it, is essential 
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to '..ar ii.-?. it.vfmc'iu, om- fd’pfyi and and more pcvnnnvont one in i-ever.-.inr; ; 
interest, “'i’hev,” says Air. \Viiber- •, and he will often .sulimit to a pre-'fi.c 
fc-rce, {Rrucr. Vinu.) “ who, in ii cruxy ' p.tin to at oid a ere.ucr hereafter* Self- 
vessel, na. e.^ate a sea wherein are I, love, a.-> d^.'5ti^l;.5U•.^lied from seiiishness, 
shoal.s ar.ii currents innumerable, if they " always cumpi elnT.d-, the v, hvde of a 
■a'cnthl keep their coiir.se, or reach their niar.’s e;:isteuce; and, in iliat extended 
port in safety, must carefully repair the i' scn.se of the phrase, ei , ry man is a self- 
.smalie.st injuries, and often throw out .j lover ; for, wicit pteriiity in hi.-, view, it 
tlieir line, and take their observations, j is surely not ijossible for t'.te must di-in- 
In the voyage of life, also, tlie Christian [terested of the human race not to pre- 
wlm 'vould not make .shijjwrcck of his fer him.self to all other men, if their fit- 
faith, while lie is habitually watchful | tnre and everlasting indwests could 
and provident, must make it his express come into competition. This, indeed, 
business to look into his state, and as- tliey never can do; for though the in- 
certain his progress.” troduction’of evil into the world, and the 

SELF-EXIS TENCE OF GOD is different ranks whicli it makes neces- 
liis entire existence of himself, not owing sary in society, put it in the power of 
it to any other being whatsoever : and I a nian to raise himself in the present 
tlius God would exist, if there were no |, .--rate hy the depression of his neigh- 
other being in the whole compass of na- j hour, or by the practice of injustice ; 
ture but himself.’ See Existence and yet, in tlie pursuit of the glorious prize 
Eternity of Gon. 1 which i.s set before ns, tlicre can be no 

SELF-GO VERNMENl See i vivalship among the coinjicdtors. The 
He.^rt. j success of one is no injiny to another ; 

SELFISHNESS. See Self-seek- t and therefore, in tliLs sense of the 
IMG. phrase, self-love is not only lawful, hut 

■ SELF-KNOWLEDGE, the know- j absolutely unavoidalde.” Self-l(!ve,ho\y- 
ledge of one’s own character, abilides, ■ ever, says Jortin (ser, 13, vol. iv.) is vi- 
dntics, principles, prejudices, temper.s, ij cious, 1. When it leads us to judge too 
secret spi-ings of action, thoughts, me- I favourably of our faul’ts. — 2. When ivc 
inory, taste, views in life, virtues, and think too well of onr righteousness, and 
vices. This knowledge is commanded over-value our good actions, and are 
In the Scriptures, Psalm iv. 4. 2 Cor. pure in our own eyes. — 3. When vc 
xiii. 5. and is of the greatest utility, a? over-value our abilities, and entertain 
It is tlie spring of self-possession, leads .toogood an opinion ofour knowledge and 
to humility, steadfastness, charity, mo- capacity. — ‘1. W-’lien we are ]5roud and 
deration, self-denial', and promotes our vain of’ inferior things, and \-ahie our- 
usefuluess iii the world. To obtain it, selves upon the station and circum- 
there sliould be watchfulness, fretjuent stances in which, not our own cie.serts, 
and close attention to the operations of but some other cause, has placed us. — 
our own minds, regard had to the opi- 5. When we make onr worldly interest, 
nions of othei’s,,' convei'sation, reading convenience, ease or jileasure, the great 
the Scriptures, and dependence. on di- end of our actions. 

vine grace, Mason on Self-know- Much has been said about the doctrine 
ledge; Baocter's Self- Acquaintance ; jof disinterested love to God. It must 
Locke 071' the Undcrstl; Watts’s J;«- be confessed, that we ozf,§-/zf to love him, 
firove7nent of the Mind. | for his own excellences ; yet it is difii- 

SELF-LOVE is that instinctive prim- I cult to form an idea how.ive can love 
ciple which impels every animal, ra- God unconnected with any interest to 
tioiial and irrational, tq preserve its life ourselves. What, indeed, we ought to 
and promote its qwn happiness. “ It is I do, and what we really do, o^- can do, is 
very generally confounded v/ith selfish- | very different. There is an' cverUusting 
ness ; but, perhajis, the one propensity | obligation on men to love God for wdiat 
is distinct from the otlier. Eveiy man'' j he is, however incapable of doing it ; but, 
loves himself, but every man is not j at the same time, our love to him is our 
selfish.^ The selfish man grasps at all interest; nor can we, in the present 
immediate advantages,, regardless of stkte, I.think, while' possessed of such 
the consequences which -liis conduct bodies and suc.h minds, loi-e God with- 
may have upon his neighbour. Self- out including a' sense of iris relative 
love only prompts him who is actuated goodness. "We love him,” says .Tohn, 
by it to procure to himself the greatest , ‘‘because he first loved ns.” Hce Love. 
pos.sible_sum of happiness during the' SELF-SEEKING, tlie aiming at our 
wliolc of his existence. In this pursuit, ' own inLcre.st o'-ly in every thin.g we do. 
the rational self-lover will often forego (It must he distinguished from tliat re- 
a present enjoynreut to obtain a greater | gard which we ought tu pay to the pre 
47'*"' 
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scrvation. of our health, the cultivation ; 
of our minds, the lawful concerns of;bu- 
siness, and the salVation of our souls. 
Self-seeking evidences itself hy parsimo- 
niousnessi oppression, neglect, and con- 
tempt of others, rebellion, sedition, 
egotism, immoderate attempts to gain 
fume, poweiV pleasure, money, and tre- 
(^uentW by grpss acts of lying and injus-. 
tice. evils''ayc nutncrotis'. It is ///§■/?- 
ly dishonourable and abasing; trans- 
forming a man into any thing or every' 
thing for his own interest. It is sm/w/, 
and the source of innumerable sins; as 
perjury, hypocrisy, falsehood, idolatry, 
persecution, and murder itself. It is 
dans^erous. It excites contempt, is the 
source of tyranny, discord, war, and 1 
makes a man a slave, and exposes him i 
to the just indignation of God. The re- 
medies to firevcnt or sn/ilp'ess this evil 
are these. Consider tliat it is absolute- 
ly prohibited. Jerem. xlv. 5. Luke ix. 
23. lieb. xiii. 5. Col. iii. 5. A mark of 
a wicked, degenerate mind ; that the ! 
most awful curses arc pronounced 
against it. Isa. v. IS. Hah. iii-_9> 12. 
Isa. XV. 1, 2. Amos vi. 1. Mic. ii. 1, 2 : 
that it is contrary to the example of all 
Aviso and good men ; that the most aw- 
ful exami^lcs of the punishmebt of this; 
sin arc recorded in Scripture; as Pha- 
raoh, Achan, Hainan, Gehazi, Absalom, 
Ananias and Sapphira, Judas, and many 
others. 

SHIMBl.VNI, so called from Sembia- 
nus their loader, who _ condemned all 
use of wine as evirof itself. He per- 
suaded his folloAvers that wine was a 
production of Satan and the earth, de- 
nied the resurrection of the body, and 
rejected most of the books of the Old 
Testament. • ' 

SlsMl-.\RTANS, Averc thus denomi- 
nated, becavise, in pi-ofession, they con- 
demned the errors of the Arians, but in 
reality maintained their ])rinci])lcs, only 
palliating and concealing them under 
softer and more moderate terms. They 
Avould not allow, Avith the orthodox, that 
the Son was of. the same .sub- \ 

stance, but only like sub- 

stance Avith tjie ..leather; and thus, 
though in expression they difl'ered from 
the orthodox iu^a single letter only, yet i 
m elTect they" denied the divinity of| 
Jesus'Chrisd The Semi-arianism of the 
moderns 'consists in their maintaining 
th'at the Son Avas, from all 'eternity, be- 
gotten by tlie of the Father; con- 
trary to the doctrine of those Avho tyach 
that the eternal generation is neces- 
sary. Such, at least, arc the respec- 
tive opinions of Dr. Clarke and Bishop 
Bull. 


SEMI-PELAGIAHS, a name an- 
ciently, and even at this day, given to 
such as retain some tincture of Pela- 
gianism. 

Cassian, Avho had been a deacon of 
Constantinople, Avho Avas after Avards a 
priest at Marseilles, Avas. the chief of 
these Semi-Pelagians, Avhose leading 
principles Avere, l.That God did not dis- 
pense his grace to one more than ano- 
ther, m consequence of predestination, 
i. e. an eternal and absolute deci’ee, but 
Avas Avilling to save all men, if they com- 
plied Avith the terms of his Gospel. — 2- 
That Christ died for all men. — 3. 'Phat 
the grace purchased by Christ, and ne- 
cessary to salvation, Avas offered to all 
men. — 4. That man, before he received 
grace, Avas capable of faith and holy de- 
sires. — 5. That hian Avas born free_, and 
Avas, consequently, capable of resisting 
the intluences of grace, or of complying 
Avith its suggestion. — 6. The Semi-Pela- 
gians Avci'C' very numerous ; and the 
, doctrine of Cassian, though'variouslyex- 
])lained, Avas received in. the greatest 
part of the monastic schools in Gaul; 
from Avhence it spread itself far and 
Avide through the European provinges. 
As to the "Greeks, and other Eastern 
Christians, they had eml)raccd the Se- 
mi-Pelagian doctrines before Cassian. 
In the si.xth century the controversy be- 
tAveen tlie Semi-Pelagians and the dis- 
ciples of Augustin prevailed much, 
and continued to divide the Western 
churches. 

Sl’lNS.VTION properly signifies that 
internal act by Avhich a’a'c are made 
con.scious of pleasure or pain felt at the 
organ of sense. As to sensations and 
feelings, says Dr. Reid, some belong to 
the auimal’part of our nature, and are 
common to us Avith the Ijrutes ; others 
belong to the rational and moral part. 
The first are more properlv called sen- 
sations; the last, ’_/ec//«5A9. The French 
Avord sentiment is common to both. I'he 
design of the Almighty in giving us both 
the painful and agreeable feelings is, 
\ for the most ])art, obvious, and Avell de- 
serving our notice. 1. The painful sen- 
sations are admonitions to avoid Avhat 
Avould hurt us ; and the agreeable sen- 
sations to invite us to those actions that 
I are nece.ssary to, the preservation of the 
individual or the kind. — 2. By the same 
I mean.s, nature iuAites us to moderate 
bodily exercise, and admoni.shcs us to 
avoid idleness and ina-ctivity.on the one 
hand, and excessive labour on the other. 
— 3. The moderate exercise of all our 
rational poAvers gives pleasure. — 4. 
•Every .species of beauty is, beheld Avith 
pleasure, and every species of deformity 
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vv’di c.ibC'J=!;. — 5. The benevolent ;if- j have been ns to the mode of translation- 
fcct’oas are ail accompanie’d with an! it is uniycivally acknowledged thae such 
agreeaJjlc tv, ling; the malevolent on! a version, ■'vhole or in part, existed; 
l') - C' litr.iry ; and, — 6. The highest, j and it is pi etty evidi.nt that most of the 
the mhlosc, :i!ul the most durable plea-' bonks liavc been iranshited before 
sure is thucof doing well ; and the most; our Saviour’s time, as they are quoted 
bixer and ])ainful sentiment, the anguish I by him. It must also he considered as 
au'l veuiorsf of a guilty conscience. See j aWonderful providence in favour of the 
'J htbrn- (!f:! S’ciiti/iifns yJgrccd/es; Rcid\ ivligion of Jesus. It preiiared the wav 
'ju thr ln>t:iiectiuil Po-ivem, p. 332 ;j for his coming, and afterv. ards greatly 
Elements of Cyliicisni, vol. ii. , promoted the setting up of his kingdom 
p..501. I in the world; for hitherto the Scrip- 

SlsNSE, a faculty of the soul, where- 1 turcs had remained locked up from all 
by it perceives external objects by other nations but the Jews, in the Hc- 
nieans oi impressions made on the or- brew tongue, which was understood by 
gans of tlic body. _ no otlier nation ; but now it was tran^ 

J}-Ioral Hcnse is said to be an apjjre- lated into tlie Greek language, v/hich 
liension oj" tliat beauty or deformity was a language commonly understood 
which arisc.s in the mind by a kind of ^ by the nations of the world. It has also 
natural instinct, previously to any rea- ii l)C‘ai with great propriety observed, 
soiling upon the remoter consequences ! “that there are many words and forms 
of actions. Whether this'really exists | of .speech in the New Testament, the 
nr not, is disputed. On the affirmative | true import of which cannot lie known 
sale it is said, that, 1. We approve or! but by theiruse in the Sejitiiaginl. This 
disajjprove certain actions without de- 1 version also preserves man_v important 
liiicration. — 2. Tills approbation or dis- ' reords, some sentences, and several 
apjjrobaiion is uniform and universal. i evholc verses which originally made a 
lint against this opinion it is answered, | ]>art of the Hebrew text, but have long 
that, 1. This uniformity of .sentiment; ago entirely disappeared. Tliis is the 
does notpervade all nations. — 2. Appro- 1 version,, and this only, which is con- 
bation Oi particular conduct arises from ’ stantly used and quoted in tlie Gospels' 
a sense of its advantages. The idea] and by the apostles, and which has 
continues when the motive no longer thereby leceived the highest sanction 
e.>:ist,>; receives strength froin. au- j which any writings can possibly re- 
thority, imitation, See. The efficacy of ceive.” 

imitation is most observable in children. 1 There have been various editions of 
— 3. There are no maxims universally | the Septuagint; such as Breitenger’s 
true, but bend to circumstances. — 4. || edition, irSO ; Boss’s edition, 1709 ; 
There can be no idea.without an object, Daniel’s edition, 1653; Mill’s edition, 
and instinct is Inseparable from die idea]; 12mo. 1725; bishop I’earson’s, printed 
of the object. See Falei/s Moral Phi-\ by Field, 12moi 1665 ; but G.rabe’s edi- 
^.90/;/.’!/, vol. 1. chap. V. ; Hutcheson on' tion, published in 1707, is in great re- 
the Passions, p. 245, See. ; Mason’s Scr- 1 pute. 

mans, vol. i. p. 255. j Dr. Holmes, canon of Christ Church, 

SEBTUAGINT, the name given to | was emjdoyed for some years on a cor- 
a Greek version of the books of the ,] rect edition of the Septuagint. He had 
Old Testament, from its being sup-! Iicen collating from more than three 
posed to be the work of seventy-two j hundred Greek manuscripts'; from 
Jews, who arc usually called the seventv I twenty or more Coptic, Syriac, Arabic, 
interpreters, because seventy is a round [1 Sclavonian, and Armenian manuscripts; 
number. • ji from eleven editions of the Greek text 

.iVristobulus, who was a tutor to Ptole- ■] and i-ersions ; and from near thirtv 
iny Physcou; Philo, who lived in our. Greek fatliers, when death prevented 
Saviour’s time, and was contemporary him from finishing this valuable work, 
with the apostles; and Josephu.s, speak J He printed’the whole of the Pentateuch 
of this translation as made by seventy-!! in five parts folio ; ar.d lately edited the 
two intcriu'cters', by the care of Dem’e- p] prophecy of Daniel according to Thco- 
iTins Phalcreiis, in the reign of Ptolemy || dotian and the LXX., departing from 
Philadelphus. .All tlie Christian writers,,! his proposed order,. as if by a presenti- 
during the first fifteen centuries of the } nientof his end. This valuable work is 
Christian Ki-a, have admitted this ac- now continued by Mr. Parsons, of Cam- 
count of die Septuagint as an undoubted bridge. 

fact; but, since the reformation, critics Those who desire a larger acconnl ot 
have boldly called it in question. But this translation, may consult IFody de 
whatever differences of opinions there Pib. Texlibus; Prkleaux’s Connec- 
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tionn ; 0~ucii’s Inr/uinj into the Sejitiia- 
i^int Vcyaion ; Blair's Lectures on the 
'^Canon ; and I\/ichucl!s-s Introduction 
to the jYevj Testament ; Clarice's Bibli- 
atheca. 

SP^PTUAGESIMA, the third Sun- 
day before; the ih’fat Sunday in Lent; so 
called l)ecause it was about TO days be- 
foiv Easter. 

SEP'rUAC;iMT CHRONOLOGY, 
the chronology which is formed from 
tl\c dales and'ijeriods of time mentioned 
in the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament. It reckons 1500 years more 
from the creation to Abraham than the 
Hebrew Bible. Dr. Kennicott, in tlie 
dissertation prefixed to his Hebrew Bi- 
ble, has shown it to be very jirobable 
tliat the chronology of the I-lebrcw 
Scriptures, since the period just men- 
tioned, was corrupted by the Jews be- 
tween the years 175 and 200; and that 
the chronology of the Septuagint is more 
agreeable to truth. It is a fact, that 
during the second and third centurie.s, 
tin- Ileiuvw Scri])tures were almost en- 
tireh in the hands ot the Jews, while 
the St ptnagint was confined to the Chris- 
tians. The Jews had, therefore, a very 
f,i\ our.ible oiiportnnity for this cori’up- 
tinn. '['he following is the rca.son 
which i.s given by Oriental writers ; It 
lieing a very .ancient tradition that Mes- 
siah was to come in the sixth chiliad, 
becau'.e he was to come in 'he last days,_ 
(founded on a mystical application of 
the six days creation,) the contrivance 
was to shorten the age of the world 
from aliout 5500 to STOO; and thence to 
ju’i \e that Jesus could not be the Mes- 
siah. Dr. Kennicott adds, that some 
Hebrew cojnes, has ing tlie larger chro- 
nology, were extani till the time of Eu- 
selilus, and some till the year 700. 

SERIOUSNESS, a term often used 
as svnonvmous with religion. 

SERMON, a discourse delivered in 
[Miblic for the purpose of religious in- 
struction and improvement. 

In order to make ti good sermon, the 
following things imiy be attended to. 
The exordium should correspond with 
the subject on which we are about to 
treat. For this purpose the context of- 
ten forms a source of ajjprojtriate rc- 
mtirk ; and this, though called a hack- 
neyed way, is one of tlie best for open- 
ing gradually to the subject; though, I 
confess, always to use it is not so well, 
as it looks formal. 'I'ncre arc some 
.subjects in which the context cannot be 
consulted: then, perh.ajDS, it is best to 
t)egin with some jja-ssage of Scripture 
apposite to the snljject, or some striking 
obser\ ation. It has been doliatcd, in- 


deed, whether we should begin wun 
any thing‘particularly calculated to gain 
the attention, or whether wc should 
rise gradually in the strength of remark 
and 'aptness of sentiment. As to this, 
we may observe, that, although it is ac- 
knowledged that a minister should fiame 
most towards the end, perhaps it would 
be well to guard against a too low and 
feeble manner in^he exordium. It has 
been frequently the practice of making 
apologies, by way of introduction : 
though this ihay be admitted in some 
singular cases, as on the sudden death 
of a minister, or disappointment of the 
pi’eacher through unforeseen circum- 
stances;, yet I think it is often made 
use of where it is entirely' unnecessary, 
and carries with it an air of affectation 
and pride. An ajjology for a man’s self 
is often more a reflection than any thing 
el.se.' If he' be not qualified, why have 
the elTrontery to engage i and, if quali- 
fied, why tell the people an untruth i 
Exordiums should be short; some 
give us an abridgment of their sermon in 
their introduction, which takes off the 
people’s attention afterwards; others 
jiromise so much, that the expectation 
thereby raised is often disappointed. 
Both these should be avoided; and a 
sim]ile, correct, modest, deliberate, easy 
gradation to the text attended to. 

y/.v to the /dan. Sometimes a text 
may be discussed by exposition and in- 
ference ; sometimes' by raising a propo- 
sition, as the general sentiment of the 
text, from which sevei-al truths may be 
deduced and insisted on ; sometimes by 
genei-al observations ; and sometimes 
by division. If we discuss by exiiosition, 
then we should examine the authenti- 
city of the reading, the accuracy of the 
translation, and the sco])e of the writer. 
If a proposition be raised, care should 
be taken that it is founded on the mean- 
ing of the text. If observations be made, 
they should not be too numerous, fo- 
reign, nor iqion every particle in the 
text. If by division, the heads should 
be distinct and few, yet have a just de- 
pendence on and connection one with 
the other. It was common in the last 
two centuries to have -such a multitude 
of heads, subdiidsions, observations, and 
inferences, that hardly any one could 
remeiqber them : it is the custom of the 
present day, among many, to run into 
the other extreme, aud 'to have no di- 
vision at all. This is ecpially as inju- 
rious. “I have no notion,” says one, 
"of the great usefulness of a sermon 
without heads and divisions. They 
should be few and distinct, and not co- 
incide. But a general harangue, or a 
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■sernicm with ;i concealed division, is | 
\en' iinpioper for the gcnei'iilit}^ of 1 
iieuWrs, especially the common people, [ 
u,i L'ley can neitlier remember it, nor so ll 
V, el! n;.tlei''faiul it.” Another observes : 
“We sin mid ever remember that we 
are spe.-.'.-iing to the plainest c.apacities ; 
auii ..s the aviMiiging our ideas properly 
is uecess.try to our being understood, so 
rile git ing each division of our discourse 
its d'er.cniination of numljer, has a happy 
eilect to assist the attention and memory 
of our hearer.s.” 

. h :<j t/ii^ a;n/ili/Ic(u‘i 03 i. After having 
laid a good feundation on which to build, 
the snperscrueture should be raised with 
care. “Let every text have its true 
rncanin everv truth its due weight, 
every hearer ills proper portion.” Tlie 
reasoning should be clear, deliberate, 
and sli'ong. No iliglits (d wit should be 
indulged ; init a close attention to the 
subject, with ei’eiy exertion to inform 
the Judgment and impress the heart. It 
is in tills part uf a sermon that it will be • 
seen wlietlier a nnui iinderslands his j 
subject, enters into the spirit of it, or , 
wliether, after all his para.de, he he a ; 
mere Iriiier. I have known some, wh(’, j 
after having gi\ ing a pleasing exordium ■ 
au'l ingenious plan, have been very de- 
ticient hi the aniplilkution of the .sub- 
ject; wliicii .shows that a man maybe 
capable of making a good idan, and' not 
a good sermon, which, of tlie two, jier- 
na[).s, is wor^e tliim making a good sei-- 
mon a iihout a good plan. The l)e.st of 
men, however, cannot always enter in- 
to the subject with that ability which at 
certain time.s thev are capabl'e of. If in ; 
our attempts, tiierefore, to enlarge on i 
particulars, wc liiid (.ur thoughl-s do not I 
run freely on any point, we should not 1 
urge them too m'ucli — thus vdll tire and 
jade the faculties too soon ; but pur.sue 
our plan. Iletler ihouglits may occur 
ufterw.irds, which we may occasionally 
insert. 

./.V to the ajijilicatmi. It is much to 
lie iameiited that this is a ])art which 
lines not belong to tlie sermons of .some 
diviiie.s. 'I’liey can discuss a tojiic in a 
general w'ay, show their abilities, and 
give jileasiiig descri])tiuii.s of virtue ami 
religion ; jiut to they think will 

hurt the feelings ot th'eir auditors. Jhit 
I believe it has' been found that, among 
.yur/i, little good has been done ; nor is 
it likely, when tlie people are never 
led to suppose that they are the parties 
nitere.sted. U'here are also some doc- 
trinal preachers who reject applicatioij 
altogether, and who alFect to discharge 
tlieir oiiice by narrating and reasoning 
only: but such should remember that 


reasoning is persuasion ; imd that them- 
selves, as oiicn as any men, slide into 
per.s>mal .giplieption, especially in dis- 
cussing certain fayjiirite points 'in divini- 
ty. Application is ccruiiuly one of the 
most imjiorlant iiarts of i. sermon. Here 
both the judgment and I'lc pas.sions 
.should he powi rfully adcrcs.sed. Here 
the minister must reason, e::postulate, 
invite, warn, and exhort ; and all with- 
out harshness and an insulting air. Here 
pity, love, faithfulness, concern, must 
oe'all displayed. The application, how- 
ever, must not be too long, unnatural, 
nor, I think, concluded abruptly. — We 
shall now subjoin a few remarks as to 
the style and delivery. 

w/v to style: it should be perspicuous. 
Singular terms, hard words, bombastic 
c'-pressioiis, arc not at all consistent. 
Quoting Latin and Greek sentences 
will be of little utility. Long argumen- 
tations, and dry metaphysical reasoning, 
shoakl be avoided. A plain nianly 
style, so clear tliat it cannot be misiin- 
(le'stood, should be pur.sucd. The 
Scriptures arc tlie best’ model. Mr. 
Flavel says, “’Die devil is very busy 
with inlni.sters in their studies, tempt- 
ing them to lofty language, and tpriiis ol 
art, above tlicir’hearers’ capacities.” 

'ilie style should be conret. That a 
man may preach, and do gi'od, without 
knowing'much of grammar, is not to be 
doubteci ; but certainly it cannot be 
]>leasing to hear a man, who sets hini- 
seU up a.->a teacher (jf i-thers, continually 
•violating all the rules of gr.umnar. and 
rendering himself a langljiiig-stock to 
tlie more intelligent part of the congre- 
gation ; “ and yet,” savs one, “ 1 have 
heard jktsoiis’ who rciuld sairce utter 
three sentences without a ful.se_ con- 
struction, malie grammatical criticisms 
not only on tlie English language, but 
on Latiii. (freek, and Hebrew.” 

Care should always be taken not to 
use a redundancy of words, and a jingle 
of sentences and syllables, as they cany 
more an air cf pedantry than of pru- 
dence. 

to the use oj^^ft^ures. “ A noble me- 
taphor, when it is placed to advantage, 
1 casts a kind cf glory round it, anti darts 
a lu.stre through a whole sentence.” 
But the. present and the past age liavo 
abtiunded with preachens, ivho have 
murdered and distorted figures in a 
shameful niaun^r. Kcadi’s metaphors 
are run beyond all due bounds. Yet ] 
linow of no method so useful m preach- 
ing as by figures, when mcU chosen, 
wlien they are n u too mean, nor di'awii 
out into too many parallels. The Scrip- 
tures aliountl witli ligiu’es. Our Lra'd 
4- B 
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and his disciples constantly used them ; 
and people understand a subject better 
Avhen i-epresented by a figurCj than by 
learned disquisitions. 

Aa to the ddvvcrii of sennom, Ave 
refer to the articles Di'XLamation and 
Eloquence. See also Minister and 
Preaching. 

SERPENTmiANS, or Ophites, 
hei-ctics in the second century, so called 
from the A'encration they had for the 
serpent that tempted Eve, and the Avor- 
ship paid to a real serpent; they pre- 
tended that the- serpent Avas Jesus 
Christ, and that he tauqht men the 
knoAvledge of good ;uk1 evil. They dis- 
tinguished betAveen Jesus and Christ. 
Jeaua, they said, Avas liorn of the Vir- 
gin, but Christ came down from heaven 
to be united Avith him : Jesus was cruci- 
fied, but Christ haul left him to rctuni 
to heaven. They distinguished the God 
of the Jews, whom they termed Jalda- 
baothy from the supreme God’: to the 
former they ascrilied the body, to the 
latter the soul of men. It is .said they 
had a live serpent, which they kojit in a 
kind of cage : at certain times they 
opened the cage-door, and called the 
serpent: the animal came out, and, 
mounting upon the table, twined itself 
:il)out some lo;ives of Iiread. Tliis bre.'ul 
they broke, and distributed it to the 
comi);iny; and this they called their 
Jjlnchaviat. 

Sl'illVANTS. The bu:^incss of ser- 
vants is to wait upon, minister'to, sup- 
jjort and defend their masters ; but there 
are tlirce cases, as Dr, Steimett observes, 
Avherein a servant mav be justified in re- 
fusing obedience : 1, When the ma.ster’.s 
commands are contrary to the will of 
God. — 2, 'When tlicy are required to do 
Avhat is not in their power. — 3. When 
such service is demanded as falls not 
Avithin the compass of the seiwant’s 
agreement, The dbligationa sen-ants 
arc under to universal oliedience, are 
from these considerations : 1. That it is 
lit and right. — 2. Tiiat it is the. expressed 
command of God. — 3.- That it is for the 
interest both of body and soul, — 4-. That 
it is a credit to our holy religion. The 
manner in Avhii'.h this service is to be 
performed' :.s, 1'. With humility, Prov. 
XXX. 21, 22 ; Eccl. x. 7. — 2. Fidelity, 
Titus 'ii:f 10 ; Matt. xxiAa 45. — 3. Dili- 
:;ence, Prov. x. 4. x.xi. 5 ; 1 Thes.s. Iaa 
11. — 1. Clieerfiilness. Stcmiett's Do- 
mestic Duties, ser. 7 ; Fleetwood’s Re- 
ia'ive Duties, ser. 14, 15 ; Paleifs Mo- 
'•al Philoso/ihy, vol. i, chap. 11. 

SERVITlsS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, founded about the 
year 1233 by seven Florentine mer- 


chants, ,who, Avith the approbation of 
the bishop of Florence, renounced the 
Avorld, and lived together in a religious 
community on Mount Senai-, tAvo leagues 
from that city. 

SET THAN S, heretics Avho paid di- 
vine Avorship to Seth, Avhom they looked 
upon to be Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
but Avho Avas made by a third divinity", 
and -sulAstituted in the room of tlie tAvo 
families of Abel and Cain, Avhich had; 
been dcstroved by the deluge. They ap-' 
peared in Egypt in the^second century^ 
and, as they AVere addicted to all sorts ot 
debauchery, they didnot Avant folloAvers. 
They continued in Egypt above two 
hundred yeaivs. 

SEVElSITY. About the year B. C. 
277, the Old Testament Avas tran.slated 
into Greclc, by the united labours of 
■ aliout seventy learned JeAVs, and that 
translation has been since knoAvn by the 
version of the LXX. See Septuagint. 

SEVERITIES. See Angelites, 

SEXAGESIMA, the second Sunday 
before Lent; so called because about 
the 60th dav before Easter. 

SHAKERS, a sect Avhich Avas insti- 
tuted about the year 17r4, in Amei’ica, 
Anna Leesc, whom they style the Elect 
Lady, is the head of this party. They 
assert that she is the Avoman spoken of 
in the 12th chap, of Revelations, and 
that she speaks seventy-two tongues, 
and though those tongues are unintelli- 
gible to the living, she converses Avith 
the dead, Avho understand her kuiguage. 
They add farther, that she is the mo- 
ther of all the elect, and that she tra- 
vails for the Avholc Avorld ; that, in fine, 
no blessing can descend to any person 
Init only by and through her, and that 
in the Avay of her being possessed of 
their sins by their confessing and re- 
penting of them, one by one, accordiiig 
to her direction.. They A'ary in their 
exercises ; their licavy 'dancing, as it is 
called, is performed Ijy a ])erpetual 
springing from the house flour, about 
four inches up and duAvn, both in the 
men’s and Avomen’s ajiartmcnt, moving 
:ibout Avith extraordinary ti-ansport, sing- 
ing sometimes one at a time,' and some- 
times more. This elevation affects the 
nerves, so that they have intervals of 
shuddering, as if they Averc in a violent 
fit of the ague. Th'cy sometimes clap 
their hands, and leap so high as to stnke 
the joists above their heads. They throw 
off their outside garment in these cxcr- 
ci.se.s, and spend their strcngtli very 
cheerfully this Avay ; their chief speak- 
er often calls for 'their attention, Avhen 
they all stop and hear some harangue, 
and then begin dancing again. They us- 
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s^rt tliat their dimcing.i’j the tnheii of said to bear to the sin of Simon Magus, 
thegreatjoyandhappmessof the Jem- though the puidmsing of holy orders 
•Salem state, and denotes the vicUirj' seems to''nppro:ich nearer to this of- 
over sin. One cf their most fa\ourite fence. It was by the c.onon law a vei-y 
exertions is taiuing roiuul .very swiftly giievmis crime; suid is so much the 
' for an hour or two. This, they s.av, is more otlious, because, ns Sir lidward 
to show’ the gi’cat powerof CkitL Such Cdcc obsen’es, it is ever accompanied 
is the account wliich different wiitere with perjury for the' pi-esrntce is 
‘have given us of this sect; but others sworn to have committed no simhny. 
observe, that •tliough, at iii-st, they used However, it was not mi oflencc puitl-ih* 
these violent gcsticuhition.s, now they 'able in a crimimil way at the ronnncu 
■have “a regular, Solemn, unifonn dance, law, it being thought' suiiicicnt to leave . 
'or genuflection, to a mgular, solemn theclci-gy to ecclesiastical censures. But 
livmn which is .sung by the elders, and' astliese did not, -affect the simuniaral 
■ as rcgulavly conducted us a proper liand patmii, nor were- cincacious enough to 
of music.” Sec JViito York Theot. Mag. i^cl the notorious practice of the Ihing, 
forNov. and’Dcc. iraJ. divcis acts of parlinment have been 

•SH.'VM^ a painful sentation; occa- made to restrain it, by means of civil 
sicnedby the "quick appreliVnaion that forfeitures, which the modem pmvail- 
• ivputsition and character are in .danger, ing-usage wiUi reg-awl to spiritual pits- 
nr bv the perception diat they am lost, ferments cails'aloud- to be put in exu- 
lt niav anse, says Dr. Cogan, from the cution. ... 
immediate detection, or the fear of de- SIN, the transgression of fte law, or 
lection, in somctliing ignominious. It want of conformity' to the will of Gndr 
iiiav iilso arise from native diflidcnca in 1 John iiL 4. 1. Original sin is that 
young smd uigeuuons minds, when sur- whei'cby cur whole naturo is coiTuptcd, 
prised into situations where they attract and -rondcred c^nti'ar)’ to the law of 
the peculiar attention of tlieir supeiiors. God; or, accord!^ to the 9Ui article of 
The glow of shiuneindjeates, in the first [the church of England, “It is that 
•instance, 'tiiat tho mind is not totally whe'relyr man is veiy far gone from ovi- 
abandened; in the last; Ifmamfests a giiuil righteousness,' and ].s-, of his own 
nice senSe of honour and delicate feel- .nature, inclined to evil.” This is somo- 
ii>as,unitctl with inexperience mid igno- ‘times called indmeJUing aia, Horn, vii,, 

I mce of the world. . The imputation of the sin of Adam to 

SliASTEll, the nara'c of a book in his posterity is also what .divines ge- 
high estimation .among the idolaters of neraliy call, with- some latitude of ex- 
Hmdostmi/cantainliigaU Uic dogmas of pression, original .detiial sin is 

the roli^on of the Bramins, and nil die a direct violation of God’s law, mid ge- 
ceremonies of their woi-shii). nerallv applied to tliosc who are capa- 

SHROVE TUESDA\. The day blc of commitring moral evil; 'as oij- 
beioi-e 'A.'-h Wednesday or Lent, on posed to' idiots, or children, \v;ho have 
which, in former times, persons went to not tlie right use of their powers. 3. Sins 
their parish churches .to confess 'their of omission consist in the leaving tliase 
bin.s, ' ' ' ‘ • tilings undone' which ought to be done. 

SIBYLLINE ORiVCLESt-propbe- — arc t1io.se which 
cies dclivci-cd, it is s.-ud, by certain wo- are committed against aftirmatlvepr'e-' 
men of andqiiity, Sihowing' the fates iuid cepts, or doing what should not be done, 
revolutions of lungdoms. We' have a — S\ Sins of infirmity are those which 
collccdon of tliem in eight boohs. Dr. arise fi-om the mftrmitybf the flesh, ig- 
. Joi'ton observes, tliat they were com- aonrnce, surprise, siiai'es of the world, 
.posed <at different times by different, &c.- See Initikmitt. — 6. Secret sins 

J lemons ; first by Fagans, and then, pci> are those "committed in secret,' or those 
laps, by Jews, and certainly by Cliris- which we, through blindness or preju- 
tians. - They abound, with phrases; dicc,'do not see- the evil of. Psalm xix. 
words, facts, and purges, taken from. 12v— 7. jPresumfltuoiis sins are those 
the LXX, hnd the New, Testament' which are done boldly, 'and .'against 
'Fhey are, says the Doctor,' a. remorka- 'light and' conviction. See Frksumf- 
ble specimen of astonishing impudence tiox^ — S..Un/utrdonable sin is the de- 
and miserable poetiy, mid seem to have nial. of the truths of the GpspeJ ; with an 
been, from first to lost, and without miy open and malicious rejection of it The 
one exception, mere impostures.'.. ■ i-eason why this 's'ui is never forgiven, is 

. SBIONY, is the comipc pres&nta- not because of any wmit of sufflcieucy in ' 
tion of any one.to an ecdeidastical be- the- blood. of Chnst nor in the pnruon- 
.nefice, for money, gift, or rewiud. ' It lag mejicy of God, ibnti because -such ■>, 
is so called from the resemblance it-is as commit, it 'never .repent of it, but 
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continue obstinate and malignant until 
death. 

The corruption of human nature is, 
1. Universal as to the sui)jects of it. 
Rom. iii. 23. Isa. liii. 6. — 2. General, as 
to all the- powers of man, Isa. i. 6. — 
.3. Awful, lining the mind with con- 
stant rebellion against God and his law. 
— 4. Hateful to God, Job xv. 16 ; and, 
— 5. Punishable by him, 1 Sam. ii. 9, 
10. Rom. ii. 9. Why the Almighty per- 
mitted it, when his power could have 
prevented it, and how it is conveyed 
trom pai’ents to their children, form 
some of those deep things of God, of 
■which we can know but little in fhe 
present state ; only this we are assured 
of, that he is a God of truth, and that 
whatever he doe.s, or permits, will ulti- 
mately tend to ]) remote his glory. 
While we contem])late, therefore, the' 
nature, the evil, the guilt, the conse- 
quence of sin, it is our happiness to re- 
ilpct, that he who permitted it hath pro- 
vided a l•emedy for it ; and that lie'“ so 
loved the world, that he gave his onlv 
hegotten Son, that whosoever believctli 
on him shoulcl not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” See A-i'oxk.-mknt, Rk- 
nKMUTiox; and Edwards, lEcsleij, and 
Taiflor, on _ Original Uin ; Gill’s " Hod \i 
(f Div. article Sin ; KinfsawAJemnis’s 
Griffin of Evil ; Hurroufflts’ E.xreed- 
inff Sinfulness of' Sin ; Dr. Oveen on 
fndwel'linff Sin} Hr. il'riffht’s Deceit- 
fulness of Sin ; Eletcher's A/t/ieal to 
df ratter of J'act ; IVilliams’s Answer to 
Helstunn ; ll'iiits’s Jiiiin and Rccoveri/ ; 
Howe’s Liuinff Temlile, ]). 2, c. 4 ; Dr. 
Smith’s Sermon on the Permission of 
Evil. 

SINCERITY, freedom from hvpo- 
crisy or dissimulation. The Latin word 
sincerns, from whence our English 
word sincere is derived, is composed of 
si?ie and cera, and signilies without warn, 
as pure honey, whicli is not mixed with 
any wax; thus denoting that .sincerity 
is a pure mul upright principle. The 
Greek vyord yaixyntia, translated sin- 
cerity, (2 Cor. i. 12.) signifies properly a 
iudg’meiW made ol things by the light 
and splendour of the sun ; as, in traflic, 
men hold up goods they are buying, to 
the light ot tlte sun, to see if thcv-’’can 
discover any defect in them, 'rinis, 
those who are truly sincere nan bear 
the test of light, aiid arc not afraid of 
having their principles and practices 
e.xamined by it. This word, however, 
like many others, is abused, and often, 
becomes a subterfuge for the ungodly 
and the indolent, who think that their 
jtracrice is nothing ; but that sine'erittg 
or a ffood.. heart, as they call it, is all in 


all. But suf.h deceive themselves, for a 
tree is known by its fruits ; and true 
godly sincerity will eyidence itself by 
serious inquiry, 'impartial examination, 
desire of instruction, unprejudiced judg- 
ment, devotedness of spirit, and uni- 
formity of conduct. The reader will 
find this subject ably handled in Gur- 
nall’s Christian Armour, vol. ii. p. 121, 
to 148. See Hypocrisy. 

SINGING, an ordinance of divine, 
woi'ship, in which we express our joy 
in Go(j, and gratitude for his mercies. 
It has always lieen a branch both of ,ia- 
tiii’al and revealed religion, in all ages 
and periods of time. It was a part of 
the worship of the Heathens. It was 
jM-actised by the people of God before 
the giving of the law of Moses, Exod. 
.XV. also under the ceremonial hnv. Un- 
der the Gospel dispensation it is parti-, 
cularly enjoined. Col. iii. 16. Eph. v. 
19. It was practised by Christ and his 
apostles. Matt, xxvi.- 30. and in the 
earliest times of Christianity, The 
jiraises of God may be sung priv.ately in 
the family, but chiefiy in the house of 
God; and should be attended to with 
reverence, sincerity, joy, gratitude, and 
with the understanding, 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 
Among the_ Baptists, during the eai’ly 
part of their existence, psalmody wa.s 
generally e.xcliided as a human ordi- 
nance ; but some congregations having 
adojited it aliout the beginningof the 18th 
century, a violent controver'sv was ex- 
cited. About the middle of the centu- 
ry, however, the praises of God were 
Sling in every Baptist church. It is to 
be lamented^ however, that this ordi- 
nance has not that attention paid to it 
which it deserves. That great divine. 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards, observes, tliat 
“as it is the command of God that all 
should sing, so all should make con- 
science of learninff to sing, , as it is a 
thing that cannot be decently perform- 
ed at all without learning. Tliose, there- 
fore, (where there is no natural inability) 
who neglect to learn to sin.g, live in sin, 
as tlicy neglect what is necessary in or- 
der to’ their attending one of the ordi- 
nances of God’s wor.ship.” We leave 
those who are wilfully dumb in God’s 
house to consider this pointed remark! 

Much has been said as to the use of 
instrumental music in the house of God. 
On the one side it is observed, that we 
ought not to object to it, because it as- 
sists devotion ; that it was used in the 
worship of God under the Old Testa- 
ment ; and that the worship of heaven 
is represented by a delightful muon of 
vocal and instrui'nental music. But on 
the othei- side, it is remarked, that 
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iiGthinj shoiild be clone in oi’ about God’s 
Vorship vcitliout example or precept 
from tlcc New Testament; that, in- 
stead of aiding devotion, it often tends to 
dratv uiT tlie mind from the right ob- 
ject ; chat it does not accord with the 
simplicirv of C-hristian worship ; that 
the practice of those who lived under 
I he ceremonial dispensation cam be no 
rule for us; that not one text in the 
Mevc Te'^tment reejuires or authorises 
it by precept or example, by express 
words or fair inference; and’ tiial the 
representation of the musical harmony 
in’heaven is merely figurative language, 
denoting the happmess of the saints. 
\Ve hiu'e not room here to prosecute 
tlie arguments on either side; but the 
reader may refer top. 211 of the fourth 
volume of Biahofi Beverid;^e's Thesau- 
r’ls; and Bp. Home’s 

.Scrmo)is on Church P'liisic; No. 630 ol 
the eighth vol. oi t\\Q-Speclator; Bishop 
Conic on the laO/A Psalm; Theol. 
Plug. \ol. ii. p. 42r, and vol. iv. p. 333, 
45S ; Biblical Ma,^. vol. ii. p. 35 ; 

Body of Div. epes. 155; 
Hnivch’s Church History, vo\. i. p. 403; 
C.’dlLiins’s Historical Essay on Church 
PfvPc, prefixed to Fsalmodia Evange- 
(ica, vol. i'i. p. 56; Bedford’s Teniple 
Pliisic ; Lyra Evangelica; Praclical 
Discourses on twinging in the Wor- 
ehip of God, precichect at the Friday 
Evening Lectures' in Eastcheap, 1708; 
DodvjeU’s Treatise on the ^Laiv fulness 
of Instrumental Music in Holy Du- 
ties. 

SIX ARTICLES, law of. • See Sta- 
tutes. 

SLxVNDER, ■according to Dr. Bar- 
row, is uttering- false speeches against 
our neighbour, to the prejudice of his 
fame, S'afety, welfare; and that out of 
malignity, Vanity, rashness, ill nature, 
or bad design. The principal kinds of 
slander are these : 1. Charging others 
with facts they are not guilty of. — 2. Af- 
fixing scandalous names and odious cha- 
racters which they deserve not. — 3. As- 
uersing p man’s actions with foul names, 
importing that they proceed from e\'il 
principles, or tend to bad ends, when it 
doth not or cannot appear. — ‘i. Per- 
verting a man’s words or acts disadvan- 
tageously by affected misconstruction. — 
5. Partial or lame representation of 
men’s discourse or practice, sujjpressing 
some part of-the truth, or concealing 
some circumstances which ought to be 
explained.— 6. Instilling' sly suggestions 
which create prejudice in the hearers. — 
7. Magnifying and aggravating the faults 
of othei’s. — 8. Imputing to cur neigh- 
fmur’s practice, judgment, or profession. 
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evil consequences which have no foun* 
dalion in truth. 

Of ail the characters in society, a 
.slanderer L the i.m-t odioms, and the 
most likely to produee mischief. “ His 
tongue,” .Vv.'.s the gre.it Isfiu-silun, “ is a 
detouring fire, whicli tarnishes what- 
ever It tonchc.s; ryhich exercises its 
fury on the good grain cqualiy as on the 
cluilf ; on the profane as on the sacred ; 
which, wherever it passes, leaves onb- 
desolation and ruin ; digs even into the 
bowels of the earth; 'tura.s into vile 
ashes what only a moment before had 
appeared to ns so precious and brilliant , 
acts with more violence and danger than 
ever, in the time when it was apparent- 
ly smothered up and almost extinct; 
which blackens what it cannot con- 
sume, and sometimes sparkles and de- 
lights before it desti-oys. It is an as- 
seinblage of an iniqu!t)’g a secret pride, 
which discovers to us the mote in our 
brotlier’s eye, but hides the beam which 
is in our own ; a mean envy, which, 
hurt at the talents or prosperity of 
others, makes them tiie subjects of its 
censures, and studies to dim the splen- 
dour of whatever cutshincs itself; a 
disguised hatred, which sheds in its 
speeches the hidden venom of the heart; 
an unworthy duplicity which praises to 
the face, and tears iil •■’cccs behind the 
back; a shameful le\.ty, which bas uo 
..comiliand over itself or words, and often 
sacrifices both fortune and comfort to 
the imprudence of an amusing convm'- 
sation ; a clelibei'ate liarbarity, which 
goes to pierce an absent brother ; a scan- ■ 
dal, where w e become a subject of shame 
and sin to those who listen to us ; an in- 
justice. where we ravish from our bro- 
ther what is dearest to him. It is a rest- 
less evil, which disturbs society ; spreads 
dissention through cities and iCOuntries ; 
disunites the strictest friendship ; is the 
source of hatred and revenge ; fills 
wherever it enters with disturbances and 
confusion; and every where is an ene- 
my to peace, comfort, and Chi’irtian 
good breeding. Lastly, it is an evil full 
of deadly poison : whatever flows from 
it is infected, and poisons whatever it 
approaches; even its pimses are em- 
poisoned; its applauses malicious; its 
.silence cifiminai; its gestures, motions, 
and looks, have all their venom, and 
spread it each in their wiqo Stijl more 
dreadful is this evil when it is found 
among those who are the professed dis- 
ciples of Jesr.s Christ. Ah ! the cliurch 
formerly held in horror the exhibitions 
of gladiators, and denied that believers, 
brought up in the tenderness and be- 
nignity of Jesus Christ, dould innocently 
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feast their e)^es with the blood and death 
of these unfortunate slaves, or form an 
harmless recreation of so inhuman a 
pleasure ; but these renew more detest- 
able shows ; for they bring upon the 
stage not infamous wretches devoted to 
death, but members of Jesus Christ, 
their brethren; and, there they enter- 
tain the spectators with wounds wliich 
they inflict on persons” who have de- 
voted themselves to God. Barrow’s 
IVorks, vol., i. ser. 17, 18; JMassilon’s 
Sermons, vol. i. ser. v. English trans. 
and article Evil Speaking. 

SOBRIETy, freedom from any inor- 
dinate passion. “ Sobriety,” as one ob- 
serves, “ is both the ornament and the 
defence of a Christian. It is requisite 
in every situation, and in every enter- 
prise; indeed nothing can be done well 
Avithout it. The v/ant of sobriety is seen 
and felt by multitudes every day. With- 
out Svobriety a man is exposed to tlie toss- 
ing of the nierciless waves, destitute of an 
anchor. Sobriety is a security against the 
baneful inlhu;nce of turijulent passions ; 
it is self-possession ; it is sclf-dcience. It 
is necc.s.sary on all occasions : when we 
read, when we hear, ^vhen we pray, 
when we converse, wiien we form 
schemes, when ' we pursue them, when 
we prosjjer, when we fail. Sobriety is 
necessary for all descriptions of charac- 
ter ; it is necess.iry for the young and 
for the old ; for the rich and tlic poor, 
for the wise and for the illiterate ; all' 
need to ‘ be sober.’ The necessity of 
.soln'icty is obvious, 1. In our inquiries 
after truth, as opposed to pre.sumption. 
— 2. In our pursuit. of this world, as op- 
posed to covetousness. — 3. In the use 
4iud estimate of .the things of this world, 
as op]]osed to excess. — 4. In trials aud 
afflictions, us ojiposed to impatience. — 
0 . In forming our judgment of others, 
as opposed to .censoriousness. — 6. In 
speaking of one’svself, as opposed to 
egg! ism. — Many uiotives might beurg'ed 
to this exercise,, as, 1. The general lan- 
guage of ScrijTure, 1 Pet. v. S. Phil. iv. 
5. 'i'it. ii. 12. 1' Pet. iv. 7. — 2. Our pi-ofes- 
sion as Christians. — 3. Thd example of 
.lesus Christ, and 4. 'i'he near ap 7 
prqacii of death and judgment.” See 
10 UUNlvENNKSS, MODERATION. 

SOCINIAKS, a sect so called from 
Faustus Socinus, wiio died in Poland in 
I604.- Tliere were two who bore the 
name Socinus, uncle and nephew, and 
hotli disseminated the same doctrine ; 
but it is the neid.iew who is'.gencrally 
considered as the founder of this sect. 
They maintain “that Jesus Christ was 
a mere man, who had no existence be- 
foi-.; he was conceived by the Viygin 


Mary; that the Holy Ghost is no dis- 
tinct' person; but that the Father is 
truly and properly God. They own 
that the_ name of. God is given in the 
hol)^ Scriptures to Jesus Christ, but con- 
tend that it is only a deputed title, which, 
however, invests him with a great au- 
thority over all created beings. They 
deny the doctrines of satisfaction anti 
imputed .righteousness, .and say, that 
Christ only preached tlie tiTith to man- 
kind, set before them in himself an ex- 
ample of heroic virtue, . and sealed his 
doctrines with his , blood. Original sin 
and absolute predestination they eiteenr 
scholastic chimeras. Some of them 
likewise maintain the sleep of the soul, 
which, they say, becomes insensible at 
death, and is raised again with tlie body 
at the resurrection, wlien the good 'shall 
be established ui the possession of eter- 
nal felicity, while the wicked shall be 
consigned to a fire ' that will not tor- 
ment them eternally, but for a .certain 
duration proportioned to theii’ deipe- 
rits.” 

There is some difference, however, 
between , ancient and modern Socinians. 
Tlic latter, indignant at the name Bo- 
cinian, have appropriated to themselves 
that of Unitarians, and reject the no- 
tions of a miraculous conception and 
the worship of Christ ; both which were 
held by Socinus. Dr. Prie.stly has la- 
boured hard in attempting to defend 
this doctrine of the Unitarians, but Dr. 
Plorsley, liishop of Rochester, has ably 
refuted the doctor in his Theological 
Tractsj which are ivorthy the perusal 
of eveiy Christian, and especially every 
candidate for the ministry.' 

Dr. Price agreed with the Socinians 
in the main, yef his system was some- 
what different. He ' believed in the 
pre-existence of Christ, and likewise 
tliat he was more than a human being ; 
and took upon him human nature for a 
higher purpose than merely revealing 
to mankind the will cf God, and in- 
structing them in 1;heh’ duty and in the 
doctrines of religion. 

The Socinians flourished greatly in 
Poland about the year 1551; and J. 
•Siemicnius, palatine of Podolia, built 
purposely for their use the city of Ra- 
cow. A famous catechism was publish- 
ed, called the Racovian catechism : and 
their most able writers are known by 
the title of the Folones Fratres, or Po- 
lonian Brethren. Their writings were 
i-e-published together, in th.e year 1656, 
in one great collection, consisting of six 
volumes in folio, under the title of 
Bibliotheca Fratrum. An account of 
these authors may be seen in Dr. Tozd- 



L'fj of Socinus. Some of tlie I 
^ ritw'vs oo the Socinian docu-lne, be- j 
■-•(•.e-i the ab'Ot'e-mentioued, have been, 
Hj'jul.! in Jiis Scri/Htird ^-Iccount of t/w 

crib ’lid.-, laid ll'ors/iiji o f God, and of 
’If' Charucler and Offices of Jesus 
Cbrist ; Dr. Lardner on the Logos; 
FriesiCij's Hist, of early Ojiiniohs and 
Di'ujmntiono ; Lindsay in his Hisiori- 
cal Vierj of Unitarmiisni ; Carpenters 
UrJiarkmisvi ; SLO&.Belshands Dnsciver 
to iniberforce. Against the Socinian 
doctrine niav he consulted, Dr. Horne's 
Sermon an the Duty of contending for 
the L'nith ; Dr. Owen against Biddle ; 
Dr. Hornheck's Confutation of Soci- 
rJatiisni : Calovius's Ditto ; Muc^ow- 
rrds. Socinianisni brought to the Lest; 
and books under articles Arians and 
.Tk.sus Christ. 

SOLDllSS, so called from their lead- 
er, one Soldin a Greek priest. They 
appeared about the middle of the fifth 
century in the kingdoms of Salia and 
■Godolia. They altered the manner of 
the sacrifice of' the mass ; their priests 
offered gold,- their deacons incense, and 
their sub-deacons myrrh ; and tliis in 
memory of the like offerings made to 
the infant Jesus by the wise men. 

Very few authors mention the Soldins, 
neither do we know whether they still 
suilbist. 

SOLFIDIANS, those who rest on 
faitli alone for salvation, without any 
connexion with works; or who judge 
themselves to be Christ’s because they 
iielieve they are. 

SON OF GOD,a'term applied in the 
Scriptures not only to magistrates and 
saints, but more particularly to Jesus 
Christ. Christ, says Bishop 'Pearson, 
has a foiu-fold right to this^title. 1. By 
generation, as begotten of God, Luke i. 
;35. — 2. By commission, as sent by him, 
John X. 34, 36. — 3. By resurrection, as 
the first born, .A.cts xiii. 32, 33. — 4. By 
actual possession, as heir of all, Heb. i, 
2, 3. But, besides these four, many think 
tliat he is called the Son of God in such 
a v.'ay and manner as never any other 
was, is, or can be, because of his own 
divine nature, he being the true, proper, 
and natural Son of God, begotten by 
him before all worlds, John iii. 16. Rom. 
viii. 3. 1 John iv. 9. See article Ge- 
iiERATioN Eternal, and books there 
referred to. 

SORCERY, magic, conjuration. See 
Charms and Witchcraft. 

SO IIRO W, uneasiness or grief, arising 
from tlic privation of some good. we ac- 
tually ])osscssed. It is the opposite to 
joy. ^ Though sorrow may be allowable 
under a sense of sin, and wlien involved 


in troubles, yyt we must bev/are of an 
c:aven:e. Sorrow, indeed, becomes 
sinfid and excessive -.vben it leads us to 
blight our mercies y causes us to be in- 
sensible to jiublic c’.'ils ; when it diverts 
us from duty ; so oppresses our bodies 
as to endanger cur il\ es; sours the 
spirit with discontent, and makes us in- 
attentive to the precepts of God’s word, 
and advice of our friends. In order to 
moderate our sorrows, we should con- 
sider that we are under the direction of 
a wise andmerciful Being ; that he per- 
mits no evil to come upon us without a 
gracious design ; that he can make our 
troubles sources of spiritual advantage ; 
that he might have afflicted us in a. far 
greater degree ; that, though he has 
taken some, yet he has left many other 
comforts; that he has given many pro- 
mises of relief : that he has supported 
thousands in as great troubles as ours : 
anc],. ffnally, that the time is commg 
when he will wipe away all tears, and 
give to them that love him a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away, See Re- 
signation. 

SOUL, that vital, immaterial; active 
substance, or pi-indple, in man, where- 
by he perceives, remembers, reasons, 
and wills. It is rather to be described 
as to its operations, than to be defined 
as to its essence. Various, indeed, have’ 
been the opinions of philosophers con-? 
cerning its substance. * The Epicureans 
thought it a subtile air, composed of 
atoms, or primith^e corpuscles. The 
Stoics maintained it was a flame, or por- 
tion of heavenly light. The Cartesians 
make thinking the essence of the soul. 
Some hold that man is endow'ed with 
three kinds of soul, viz. the rational, 
which is purely spiritual, and infused by 
the immediate inspiration of _ God: the 
irrational or sensitive,, which being 
common to man and brutes, is supposed 
to be formed of the elements: and, 
lastly, the vegetative soul, or principle 
of growth and nutrition, as the first is of 
understanding, and the second of ani- 
mal life. 

The rational soul is simple, uncom- 
pounded, and immaterial, not composed 
of matter and form ; for matter can 
never think and move of itself as the 
soul does. In the fourth volume of the 
Memoirs of the' Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, the reader 
will find a very valuable paper, by Dr. 
Ferriei', proving by evidence appa- 
rently complete, that c\ cr3’ pkrt ol the 
byain has been injured witliout afiecting 
the act of tliought. It will be difficult 
for any 'man to peruse this without being 
convinced- that the modern theoiy of the 
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Mateiialists is shaken from its veiy 
founddtion. 

The immortality of the soul maj’' be 
argued from its vast capacities, bound- 
less desii’es, great improvements, dis- 
satisfaction with the present state, and 
desire of some kind of religion. It is 
also argued from the consent of all na- 
tions; the consciousness thac nien have 
of sinning ; the sting of conscience ; the 
justice and providence, of, God. How 
far these arguments are conctu.sive I 
Avill not .jay ; but the safest, and, in fact, 
the only sure ground to go upon to prove 
this doctrine is the word of God, ^yhere 
we at once see it clearlv establislied. 
Matt. X. 28. Matt. xxv. 46. Daji. xii. 2. 

2 Tim. i. 10. 1 Thess. iv. 17, '18. John 
X. 28. Bu*- as this article belongs rather 
to metaphysics than to theology, we re- 
fer the reader to yi. Baxter on the 
Soul; Locke on the Understanding ; 
JVatts‘8 Ontology ; Jackson on Matter 
and S/iirit; Mavel on the Soul; More’s 
Imnior'ality of the Soul; Hartley on 
J-Ian ; Bji. Borteus’s Sermons, ser. 5, 
6, 7. vol. i. Doddridge’s Lectures, lec. 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97 ; Drew’s Lssay 
on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Soul, Care of the Soul. See 
Caue. 

SOUTHCOTTERS: the followers 
of Joanna Southcot, well known at/this 
time in the south of England as a pro- 
phetess. 

The book in which Joanna published 
her prophecies, is dated London, April 
25, 1804 ; and she begins liy declaring 
she herself did not understand the com- 
munications given her by the Spirit, till 
tl'.ev were afterwards explained to her. 
In Kovember 1803, she was told to 
mark the weather during the twenty- 
four first da)'s of the succeeding year, 
and then the Spirit informs her that the 
weather each day was typical of the 
events of each succeeding month : Hew 
year’s day to correspond with January, 
January 2 with February, See. 

After. this she relates a dream she 
had in 1792, and declares she foretold 
the death of Bishop Bulle,r, and appeals 
to a letter put into the hands of a cler- 
gyman whom she names. 

One night she heard a noise as if a 
ball of iron was r, oiling down the stairs 
three ste/ts ; and the' bpirit afterwards, 
she says, told her this was a sign of three 
great evils Avhich were to fall ujjon this 
land, the sword, the /Hague, and the 
famine. She affirms that the late war, 
and that the extraordinary harvest of 
1797 and 1800, happened agreeably to 
the predictions which she had pre- 
viously made known; and particulaiiy 


appeals to the people of Exeter, where 
it seem s' she was brought up from her 
infancy. 

In Hovember 1803, she says she was 
ordered to open her Bible, which she 
did at Eccles. ch. i. 9 ; and then follows 
a long explanation of that chapter. 

When she was at Stockton upon Tees 
in the next month, she informs us three 
methodist preachers had the cdnfidence 
to tell her she uttered lies ; and she 
then refers them to four clergymen who 
'could prove she and her friends were 
not liars. 

After this she gives us a long com- 
munication on Gen.' xlix. wherein Ja- 
cob warns his sons of what .should befall 
them in the last days, and which she 
applies to our present times. She then 
favours her reader.s ivith a long essay 
on the marriage of the Lamb, and as 
variety is always pleasing, it commences 
in sober prose, but ends in jingling 
rhyme. 

The following is the conclusion of a 
communication which she had at Stock- 
fort : “ As wrong as they are, saying 
thou hast children brought uji by the 
arish, and that thou art Bonaparte’s 
rother, and that thou hast been in pri- 
son ; so false is their sayings, thy writ- 
ings came from the devil or any spirit 
but the sPiRiTofthe living God; and 
that every soul in this nation shall know 
bifore the five, years I mentioned to 
thee in 1802 ai-e expired; and then I 
will turn as a diadeoi of beauty to the 
residence of my people, and they shall 
praise the God ok their salv.ation.” 

In March 1805, we find Joanna pub- 
lished a pamphlet in London, endea- 
vouring to confute “Five Ch.arges” 
against her, which had appeared in the 
Leeds Mercury, and four of which she 
says were absolutely false. The^^rsi 
charge was respecting the scaling of her 
disciples. The second on the invasion. 
The third on the famine. The fourth 
on her mission.' The fifth. on_ her 
death. Sealing is the grand peculiarity 
and ordinance of these people. _ Joanna 
gives those who profess belief in her 
mission, and will subscribe to the thing.s 
revealed in her “ Warning,” a sealed 
wi'itten f.a/ier with her signature, and 
by which they are led to think they are 
sealed against the day of redemJitio7i, 
and that all those who are possessed of 
these .seals will be signally honoured by 
the Messiah when he comes this spring 
!t is said they looked upon Joanna to be 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife ; and that 
as man fell by a woman, he will be re- 
stored by a woman; Some of her fol- 
lowers pretended also to have visions and 
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rerelatinns. At present, it se^ms, both 
\^:arnin!j and staling have subsided ; tiiey 
are waiting, jn'tjbably in awful suspense, 
for the commencement of the thousand 
years’ reign on the earth, wlien peace 
will universally prevail. Yet it is said 
they do nf t mean that Christ will come 
in person, but in spirit, and tliat tire 
sealed wlio are dead before this time, 
will be raiserl from their gi-aves to par- 
take in this happv state. > 

SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. is his 
irower and right of dominion over his 
creatures, to dispose and detei'mine 
tlreni as seemeth him good. This at- 
tribute is ei'idently demonstrated in the 
systems of creation, providence, and 
gTace ; and may be considered as abso- 
lute, universal, and everlasting, Dan. 
iv. 35. Eph. i. 11. See Dominion, 
Government, Power, and Will of 
God ; Coles on the Sovereig'nty of God; 
and Charnock on the Dominioti o f God, 
in his Works, vol. i. p. 690 j Jidiuards's 
Hermons, ser. 4. 

SPINOSISIVI, the doctrines of Spino- 
za, who v/HS born a Jew at Amsterdam 
ni 1632. The chief articles in his sys- 
tem are such us. these: that there is 
but one suijstance in nature, and that 
this only substance is endued with an 
infinite variety of attributes, among 
wliich are extension and cogitation ; 
that all the bodies in the universe are 
m'odifications ‘‘of this substance, con- 
sidered as extended : and that all the 
souls of men are modifications of the 
same subotancc, considered as cogita- 
tive : that God is a necessary and infi- 
nitely perfect Being, and is the cause of 
all things tliat exist, but not a diftgrent 
Being from them : that there is but one’ 
Being, and one nature ; and that this 
nature produces witliin itself, by' an im- 
manent act, all those wliich we call, 
creatures : and tliat this Being is, at the 
.same time, boih agent and patient, effi- 
cient cause and subject, but tliat he 
produces nothing but modifications of 
liimself. Thus is tlie Deity made the 
sole agent as well as patient, in all evil, 
botli physical and moral. If this im- 
pious doctrine be not Atheism, (or, as it 
is sometimes called, Pantheism,) I know 
not what is. See Pantheism. , 

SPIRIT, an incorporeal being or intel- 
ligence ; in which sense God.is said to 
be a Spirit, as are angels and the human 
soul. 

HOLY SPIRIT. See Holy Ghost. 
SPIRITUALITY OF feOD, is his 
immateriality, or being without body. 
It expresses an idea (says Dr. Paley) 
made up of a negative part and of a po- 
sitive part. The negative part consists 
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in tne exclusion of some of the known 
properties of maucr, especially of soli- 
dity, of the vis incrria;, and of gravitation, 
Fhc positive jiart comprises Tierception, 
tlioaght, will, pmvei-, acuouj bv which 
last term is meant the originatio’u of mo- 
tion. A''at. Theol. p. •• 81 . 'See Incorpo- 
REALiTY Of God. 

SPIRITUPv L-MINDEDNESS, that 
dispciiition implanted in the miinl by the 
Holy Spirit, by which it is iiidined to 
love, delight in, and attend to spirituid 
thing.S'. _ The spiritua.1 minded highly 
appreciate s])irkual blessings — are en- 
gaged in spiritual exercises— pursue 
spiritual objects — are influenced by spi- 
ritual motives — and experience spiritual 
joy.s. To be spiritually-minded, says 
St. Paul, is life and peace, Rom. viii.’e. 
See Dr. Owen's excellent Drealise on 
this subject. 

SPOaN^SORS, are those persons who, 
in the office of baptism, answer, or are 
sureties for the persons bajiiised. See 
God PATH F.RS. 

SPORTS, J3ook of, a book or decla- 
ration drawn up by Jip. Morton, in the 
reign of K. James I. to encourage re- 
creations and sports on the Lord’s day. 
It was to this effect : “ That for his good 
people’s recreation his Majesty’s plea- 
sure was, that, after the end of divine 
service, they should not be disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged, from any lawful 
recreations \ such as dancing, either of 
men or women ; archery for men ; leaf- 
ing, vaulting, or any such harmless re- 
creations ; nor hai’ing of may-games, 
whitsonales, or morrice dances; or set- 
ting up of May poles, and other sports 
! therewith used, so as the same may be 
had in due and convenient time, without 
impediment or let of divine service ; and 
that women should have leave to carry 
rushes to the church for the decorating 
of it, according to their old customs ; 
.withal prohibiting all unlawful games 
to be used on Sundays only ; as bear- 
baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, and at 
all tim'es (in the meaner sort of people 
prohibited) bowling." Two or three 
restraints were annexed to the declara- 
tion, which deserve the reader’s notice : 
l:/t. " No recusant (i. e. Papist) was to 
have the' benefit of this declaration. — 
2dly. Nor such as were not present at 
the whole of divine service. — ^Nor, 3dly. 
such as did not keep to their own parish 
churches, that is, Duritans." 

This declaration was ordered to be 
read in all the' parish churches of Lan- 
cashire, v/hich abound with Papists; 
and "Wilson ’adds, that it was to have- 
been read in all the churches of Eng- 
land, but that Archbishop Abbot, being 
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at Cvoyt’on, ilatly forbp.de its oeiiigread 
there, in the reign of King Charles I. 
Archbishop Laud put the king upon re- 
publishing this declaration, ivhich was 
accordingly done. The court had their 
balls, masquerades, and plays, on the 
Sunday evenings, while the youtn ot 
the country were at their morrice- 
dances, May-gaine.s, church and clerk 
ales, and all such kind ot revelling. 
The severe pressing of this declaration 
made sad havoc among the Puritans, as ! 
it was to be read in the churches. 
Many poor clergymen strained their 
consciences iii'submission to thcii supe- 
riors. Some, after publishing it, imme- 
diately read the fourth commandment 
to the' people.— "Remeiiibcr the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy;” adding, 
« This is the, law of God the other, 
'‘•The injunction of man.” Some put 
it upon their curates, whilst great num- 
bers absolutely refused to comply : the 
c«nse(]uence of ivhich was, that several 
clergymen were actually suspended for 
not reading it. — ^Such, alas, was the aw- 
ful state ol the times ! • ■ 

STATU'FE BLOODY, or the law ot 
the six articles; a law enacted' m the 
reign of Henry Vlll. which denounced 
death against all those v/ho should deny 
the doctrine of. transubstantiUtion ; or , 
maintain the necessity of, receiying the 
sacrament in both kinds, or affirm that 
it was lawful for pyicsts to marry, that 
vows of celibacy might b ■ brokcp, that 
private musses were of no avail, and 
that aui-icular confession to a priest was 
not necessary to salvation. 

STEADFASTNESS. See Con- 

.STANCY. 

STOICS, heathen philosophers, tvho 
took their names from the Gveek Avord 
stoa, signifying a porch, or portico, be- 
cause fieno, the head of the Stoics, kept 
his school in a porch of the city 'of 
Athens. It is supposedkhat Zeno bor- 
rowed many of his' opinions fropt the 
Jewish Scriptures; but it is certain that 
Socl'cltes ciiid Vliito liad taught nu;ch-oi 
them, before. The Stoics generally 
maintained that natnrp impels every 
man to pursue Avhateverv appears to 
him to be good. According to them, 
'S'df-prcscrvation and defence is the first 
law of animated nature. All animals 
necessarily derive pleasure- from those 
things which are suite.d to them ; but the 
first object of pursuit is not pleasure, but 
conformity to nature. Every one, there- 
fore, who’ has a right discernment of 
Avhat is good, will be chielly concerned 
to conform to nature in all his actions 
and pursuits. This is the origin of mo- 
ral obligation. "VVith respect to happi- 


ness or good, the stoical doctrine ivas 
altogether extravagant : they taught 
that all external things are indifferent 
and cannot affect the happiness of man ; 
that pain, which does not belong to the 
mind, is not evil ; and that a wise man 
will be happy in the midst of torture, 
because virtue itself is happiness.' 

Of all the sects however of the an- 
cient" philosophers, it is said that the 
Stoics came nearest the Christian; and 
that not only with respect to their strict 
regiu’d to moral virtue, but also on ac- 
‘couut of their moral principles ; inso- 
much, that Jerome affirms that, in many 
things they agree with us. They as- 
sertkl the unity of the Divine Being — 
the creation of the rvorld by 'the xo^oj, 
or Word — the doctrine of Providence — 
and the conflagration of the universe. 
They believed in the doctrine of fate, 
which' they represented as no other 
than the will and purpose of God, and 
held that it had no tendency to loose- 
ness of life. 

STYLITES, jiillar samts; an appel- 
lation given to a kind of solitaries, \vho 
stood motionless upon the tops of pilla.r.s, 
raised for the exbreise of their patience, 
and remained there for several years, 
amidst the admiration and applause of 
the stupid populace. Of these, we find 
several mentioned in ancient writers, 
and even as low as the twelfth century, 
when they were totally suppressed. 

The founder of tlie order was St. Si- 
meon Stylites, a famous anchoret in the 
fifth centuyy, who first took up his abode 
on a colurnn. six cubits high ; then on, a 
second of twelve cubits; a third of 
twenty-two; a fourth of thirty-six ; and 
on another of forty cubits, where he 
thus passed thirty-seven years, of his 
life. The cops of these columns ivere 
oiily three feet in diameter, and ivere, 
defenclecl by a rail that reached almost 
to the girdle, somewhat resembling a 
pulpit. There was no lying down in it. 
The Faquirs or devout people of .the 
East, imitate this extraordinary kind of 
life to this day. 

j SUB DEACON, an inferior minister, 
Avho anciently attended at the altar, 
prepared the sacred vessels, delivered 
them to the deacons in time of divine 
service, attended the doors of the church 
during communion service,_Avent on the 
bishop’s embassies with his letters, or 
messages, to foreign churches, and Avas 
invested Avith the first of the holy or- 
ders. They Avere so subordinate to, the 
superior rules of the chureffi that, by 
a canon of the council of Laodicea, they 
Avere forbidden to sit in the presence of 
a deacon Avithout his leave; 



vi-:l A>>S: th-'se WM'.n hoM jl 
peniiiued i!ie iirsL nmn tc I'.il j{ 

ijit-- cr aisU've;! '.v^ithout ubsoluti. ly ii 

j r!.'tLici'ii!iiii;i'y his ihli ; or thut c:ie do- || 
rrc'j ot’ prod'.oliiVcitioiv regards man a-- |j 
f.-.r. jr.j !;y aa rJjaae of that ri'cedo-.o w'nich i! 
-Vdani laid, iiito a state in whidt all wero | 
to 'oe left tu necessary and unavoidable 
ruin, v.'ho were not exempted from it 
by predestination. See Supralapsa- 

s'u^bUSSION TO GOD implies an 
entire ^ivinij np of our understandinij, 
will, and aifretions, to him ; or, as Dr. 
Owen obseines, it consi.sts in, 1. An 
accpnescency in his right and sove- 
reignu'. — 'd. An acknov/ledgmcut of his 
rignteoiisnesb and wisdom. — 3. A sen.se 
of ids lore and care. — 4. A diligent ap- 
jilication of ourselves to his mind :uid 
will. — 5. Keeping our souls by faith and 
natience from weiiriness and dppon- 
denev. — 6. aV full re.sigiiation to his tvill. I 
See I’lEsmxATiox, Sorrow. 

SUBSC RlPTIi )N, CLERICAL.-— 
Sub.-icj'ipunn to iirticles of religion is re- 
quired of the clergy of every estal^lish- 
ed church, and of some churches not 
lestablished. But it has been a matter 
of dispute whether it answers any 
valualn'e purpose as’ to religion, how- 
ever necessary as a test to loyalty. All 
language is more or less ambiguous, so 
tiiat it Is difficult always to understand 
tlie exact sense, or the animus im/io- 
rientis, especially when creeds have been 
long establi.shed. It is .said that the cler- 
gy of the churches of England mid Scot- 
land seldom consider theriisclve.s as 
fettered with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or the Confession of Faith, ivhcn com- 
posing insti’uctinns for their parishes, or 
the public at large. 

It is to be feared, indeed, that many 
subscribe snerely for the sake of emolu- 
ment ; and though it be professedly cx 
unimo, it is well known that it is not so 
in realitv. blow such will answer to the 
Great Head of the church, we must 
leave them to judge. They who think 
sub.scription to be proper, should re- 
mendjer that, it appi-oaches very near 
the solemnity of an oath, and is not to he 
trifled with. “ Great careT” says Docl- 
dj-idge, “ ought to be taken that we sub- 
scribe nothing that we do not firmly be- 
lieve. If tlie .signification of the words 
be dubious, and we believe either sense, 
and that sense in whicli we do believe 
them is as natural as the other, we may, 
consistently with integiity, subscribe 
them ; or if the sense in which we do 
lielieye them to be less natural, and we 
explain that sense, and' that explication 
be admitted by the person requiring the 


1 Miiiscn’i'';- n n. lii.s own right, there can 
j be iR)^ juot : Af.nl'.iiion for a scruple. 
S im.e ‘lave a-.uled, I'na, if we have vea- 
.'■iin u> b'.'l.ev‘e (thongii ii i.,not expressly 
I declarcvi) that he wiio imjjoscs the sub- 
; scivitio.i tines not iuLCi'.il tlnu v/e should 
hereby declare our ussen: t(j those ar- 
ticles, ii'jt only that we should pay a 
compliment to his anthority, and engage 
ouracUes.nut openly to contradict them, 
we may, in this case, subscribe what is 
most directly contrary to ourlielicf; or 
that, if we declare our belief in any 
■ book, a.s, for instance, the Bible, it is to 
j be supposed that we subscribe other ar- 
ticles only so far as they are consistent 
with that; because we cannot imagine 
that the law would require us topihfess 
our belief of contrary propositions at the 
same time. But snliscription upon these 
principles seems a very dangerous at- 
tack upon sincerity and pulilic virtue, 
tspeciail)'- in those designed for public 
oliices.” If the reader be desirous of in- 
vestigating tlie subject, he may consult, 
Falcifs Mo 7\ Phil. vol. i. p. 218 ; Dyer 
on Hubscrifitlon ; Doddridge’s Lect. 
lect. 70; Conyheare’s Sermon on Sjib- 
scrijition ; Free and Candid Disijuisi- 
iions relating to the Church of Fngland; 
and The Confssiosial. 

SUCCESSION UNINTERRUPT 
ED, a term made use of by the Roman- 
ists, and others, in reference -to those 
bishops who are siqiposed to have de- 
rived their authoriti^ from tlie apostles, 
and so conmiunicatcd that authority 
to others ill a line, or succession. It is 
a very precarious and uncomfortable 
foundation for Christian hope (saj-s Dr. 
Doddridge) which is laid in the doctrine 
of an uninCerru/itcd succession' of bi- 
shops, and which makes tlie validity of 
the administration of Christian ministers 
depend upon such a succession, since 
there is so great a darkness upon many 
perif)ds of ecclesiastical history, inso- 
much j:h.at it is not agreed who -were 
^the seven first bishops of the churcli of 
'Rome, though that church was so cele- 
brated; and Eusebius himself, from 
whom the greatest patrons of this doc- 
trine have made their .catalogues, ex- 
pressly owns that it is no easy matter to 
tell who .succeeded the apostles in the 
government of the churches, excepting 
such as may be collected from St. Baulks 
own word.s. [See Episcopacy.] Con- 
tested elections, in almost all consider- 
able cities, make it. very dubious which 
were the true bi.shops;' and decrees of 
councils, rendering all those ordinations 
niill where any simoniacal contract was 
the foundation of them, makes it impos- 
sible to prove that there is now upon 
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eavtii any one person -who is u legal 
successor of the apostles; at least ac- 
cording to the princijhcs of the Romish 
church Consequently, whatever sys- 
tem is built on this doctrine must be 
verj" precarious. Hotjc^s J^'./iiacoJiucij, 
p. 170, 183 ; Dodriridgtf’s Lee. lec. 197 ; 
Chandler's Sermons against Lojicrtj^ 
p. 34. — 37; Licree's Sermons, axiA 
article Ordination. 

SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. To 
form aii idea of Christ’s suiierings, we 
should consider the poveidy of his birth'; 
the reproach of-his character ; the pains 
of his body; the power of his enemies; 
the desertion of his friends ; the weight 
of his people’s sins ; the slow, ignomi- 
nious, and painful nature of his death ; 
and the hidings of his Fatlier’s face. 
All these rendered his siifferings ex- 
tremely severe ; yet some heretics said, 
that tlie sufferings, of Christ were only 
in appearance, and not real: but, as Bi- 
shop Pearson observes, “ If hunger and 
thirst ; if I’evilings and contempt ; if 
sorrows and agonies ; if stripes and buf- 
feting ; if condemnation and crucifixion, 
be sufferings, Jesus suffered. If the in- 
firmities of our nature ; if the v/eight of 
our sins; if the malice of men; if the 
machinations of Satan ; if tlie hand of 
God, could make him suffer, our Sa- 
viour suffered. If the annals of time; 
if the writings of the apostles; if the 
death of his martyrs ; if the confession 
of Gentiles ; if the scoffs of the .Tews, be 
te.stimonies, Jesus suffered.” Pearson 
on the Creed; Dr. Pambach's Medita- 
tions on the Sufferings of Christ. For 
the e7id of Christ’s sufferings, sec 
Dkath of Christ. 

SUNDAY, or the Lord’s Day, a so- 
lemn festival observed by Christians on 
the first day of every week in memoiy of 
our Saviour’s resurrection. See Sab BATH. 

It has been contended whether Sun- 
day is a name that ought to be used by 
Christians. The words Sabbath and 
Lord's Daij, say some, are the only 
iiames mentioned in Scripture respecting 
this day. To call it..Sunday, is to set our 
wisdom before the’ wisdom of God, and 
to give that glory to' a Pagan idol which 
is due to him alone,' The ancient Sax- 
ons called it by tliis name, because upon 
it they worshipped the Sun; and shall 
Christians keep up the memory of that 
which ivas iiighly displeasing to God, 
by calling the Sabbath by that name 
rather than by either of those he hath 
appointed ? It is, indeed, called Sunday, 
only because it is customary ; but this, 
5ay tliey, will not justify men in doing 
that which is contrary, to the example 
ind command of God in his word. 
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Others observe, that allliough it vms 
originally called .Sunday, iyv the Hea- 
thens, yet it may very properly retain 
that name among Chr'ihtio.n.^. iie'cause it 
is dedicated to the. honour of the true 
light, which lighteth every man tliat 
cometh into the world, of Him who is 
styled by the prophet “ the Sun of Right- 
eousne.ss,’’ and who on this day arose 
from the fiead. Rut although it was in 
the primitive times indifferently called 
the Lord’s Dai'-, or Sunday, yet it was 
never denominated the Sabbath ; a name 
constantly ajipropriate to Saturday, 
or the seventh day, both bv sacred 
and ecclesiastical writers. See Sab- 
bath. 

SUPEREROGATION, what a man 
does beyond his duty, or more than he 
is comnianded to do. The Romanists 
.stand up strenuously for works of su- 
pererogation, and maintain that the oli- 
servance of evangelical councils is such. 
By means hereof a stock of merit is laid 
up, which the church has the disposal 
pf, and which she distributes in indul- 
gences to such as need. 

This absurd doctrine was firsit invent- 
ed towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and modified and embellished by 
St. Thomas in the thirteenth : accord- 
ing to which, it was pretended that there 
actually existed an immense treasure 
of merit, composed of the pious deeds 
and virtuous actions which the saints 
had performed beyond what was nece.s- 
sary for their own salvation, and which 
Avere, therefore, applicable to the bene- 
fit of others; that the guardian and 
dispenser of tliis iirecious treasure was 
the Roman pontiff’; and that, of conse- 
quence, he Avas empoAvered to assign to 
such as he thought proper, a portion of 
this inexhaustible source of merit, suit- 
able to their respective guilt, and suffi- 
cient to deliver them from the punish- 
ment due to their crimes. 

_ SUPERINTENDENT, an eccle- 
siastical superior in several reformed 
churches Avheye episcopacy is not ad- 
mitted, particularly among the Lu- 
therans in Germany, and the Calvinists 
in some other' places. The superin- 
tendent is similar to a bishoji, only his 
poAver is someAvhat more restrained 
than that of our diocesan bishops. He 
is the chief pastor, and has the direction 
of all the inferior pastors Avithin his dis- 
trict or diocess. 

SUPERSTITION is aAVord that has 
been used so indefinitely, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine its precise meaning. 
From its resemblance in sound to the 
Latin Avord sufierstes, a survivor, it is 
evidently derived from it; and different 
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attempts have been made to traje their 
connekion in sii'iiihcation, but without 
anv' decree ot' certainty. It is gene- 
rally ciedned to ije, the observance of 
unn'.re.'.'-ary mid Uncomnianded rites 
and pr.u.'tices in religion ; reverence of 
./’'Ject-s not fit for woi'ship ; too gi-cat 
nicer,-, f.M;>, or scrupulousness; or cx- 
UMv:ig.Uit devotions; or I'cligion wrong- 
dirocied or conducted. The v.-tird may 
iu- applied to the idolatry of the IIe;i- 
ciienk the traditions of the Jew.s the 
miscriptm-al rites of the Catholic.s ; to 
tlieiiependencc placed by many on bap- 
tism, the Lord’s supper, and otiicr cere- 
.nniiies. It may be extended to tliose, 
wlin, without any evidence, believe that 
pi'ophecie.s i-.re still uttered, or iniracies 
■ue performed. It is also a])piied to 
tluxe -.--ho iielieve in witchcraft, nia-gic, 
omens, ccc. 

Superstition, says Claude, usiiaily 
springs eitlicr, 1. From scmilc: 
w hich makes jieojde believe tliaf tfi (1 
is uiwavs wrathful, and invents mean.s 
to ajjpease I’.ini. — 2. (3 r from a natural 
inclinali-' u we ;dl have to idolutrtj, 
wliic'u nialtcs men think tliey see some 
ray of the Divinitv in extraordinary 
c.r'.:..lure'-, and on this account wonsliii) 
ilieni. — Or, From /nj/iom-Mj, which 
in ikeas men willing to discharge their 
nijligations to God by griiuace, and by 
r.e.d for external services. — Or, -1. From 
/:n\,!!!u/!'ici/i, which makes men serve 
God after their own fancies. Claiidc'i} 
Ivj'iini on iJnj Comjiouhmi of a Sermon, 
\ol. ii. p. ‘11’ and 291) ; Suuri'ids Sermon t, 
vol. V. p. ‘kJ, F.iig. edit. G?r!fori/n Iii>- 
Miis, essay iii. 

SUFRA LAPSARIANS, persons who 
hold that God, without any regard to 
tile good or evil works of men, has re- 
.•>olved. by an eternal decree, .v/'/irrt ia/i- 
aitm, antecedently to any knowledge of 
the fall of Adam, and independently of 
it, to save some and reject others : or, 
in other wfii-d.s tiuit God intended to 
glorify his justice in the condemnation 
of some, as well as Iris mercy-in tlie sal- 
.ation of others ; and, for tliat jmi-jKise, 
decreed that Adam, sltould necessarily 
fall. 

Dr. Gill gives us the follov/ing account 
of Supralapsarianism. — 'Fbe cpieslion 
Avhich he proposes to discuss, is, “ Whe- 
ther men were considered in the mind 
of God in the decree of election us fallen ] 
or unfalkn, as in the corrupt mass 
through the fall, or in the pure ma.ss of 
creatureship, previous to it, and as to be 
created ?” Tnere are some who think 
that the hitter, so considered, were the 
oineefs of election in the divine mind, 
'riicsc are called SiipraJap-sarians, 
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though of the.'^e, some are of opinion 
that man w-as considert'd as to be created 
or creat'tbkx and otliers as created but 
not fallen. The former seems best, that, 
of the vast number of individuals which 
came up in the divine m-nrl whom his 
power could create, tim.-i whom he 
meant to bring into being h-e designed 
to glorifv iiimsulf bv them in some wav 
or other. The d-ccree of elcetion re- 
•spcctiiig any ]xu t of them, mav be dis- 
tinguished into the decree of the cm! 
and die decree of the means. 'I'he de- 
cree of the end respecting some i.s ei- 
ther .subordinate to their eternal hap]ji- 
nes.s, or ultimate, which is more projjtn- 
ly the end, the glory of God; and if 
both are put together, it is a state of 
evei-lasting comnuinicn tviili God, for 
the glorifying of the riches of Ir's grace. 
'Pile decree of the means includes llie 
decree to create men to ipermit them to 
fill, to recover them out of it tliroudi 
redemption by Christ, to sanctify them 
1 by die grace of tlie Spirit, and com- 
i pletely save diem ; and which are not 
to he reckened as materialh' many de- 
crees, lint as making one fonual d-ecrce ; 
or they are not to he considered as sub- 
ordinate, but as co-ordinate nieaiis, and 
as making up one entire eoiiipleie me- 
dium ; for it. is not to he Mpiposed tiiut 
God decreed to create man, deW he 
'niiglit permit him to fall, inpirder to re- 
deem, sanctify, and save him ; but lie 
decreed all this that he niighl glorify 
hi.s grace, mercy, and ju.stice. And iii 
tiii.s way of considering the decrees of 
God, they think tliat'tliey siilfi'-ii-ntly 
oliviate and remoie the .slunderoias 
calumny cast upon tliciu with resjiect 
to the other hraiicli of predcstiiiatioi', 
which leaves men in the same slate 
-.vlien otliers are chosen, and that ter 
tile glory of God. Which cahimny is, 
drat, aci 'ording to them, God made man 
to damn him ; wlu-reas', according totlieir 
real seiilinieiits, God decreed to make 
man, and made mini neither to daiiiii 
him nor save him, hut for his owm glory, 
which end is answered in tlrem sonie 
way or other. — Again ; they argue that 
the’ end is first in view before die niean^, 
and the decree of the end is, in order of 
nature, iiefore the decree of tlie i-.ieaiis ; 
and what is first in intention, is last in 
execution. Now, a.s the glory of God 
is host in execution, it must he iiv.st iu 
intention, wlierct’ore men musti lie con- 
sidered in die decree of tlie end as ii t 
yet created and fallen ; siin e the cn n- 
tion and pcrniission of sin lielong to tlie 
decree of die iro-iiis, vdiicli in order of 
nature is after die decree of tlie cn 1. 
And they add to this, drat if God first 
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Lord, aiid the commencement of anew 
Christian church, Avhich, they say, is 
meant by the new heaven and new 
earth in the Revelation, and the New 
Jerusalem thence descending. They 
use a liturgy, and instrumental as well 
as vocal music, in their jmblic worship. 
Summary View of Swedenborg^s Doc- 
trines ; Swedenborg's Works; Dia- 
logues on Swedenborg’s Theological 
Writings, 

SYMBOL, an abstract or compen- 
dium ; a sign or rejircsentation of some- 
tlting moral by the figures or properties 
of natural things. Hence symbols 'are 
of ^'arious kinds ; as hieroglyphics, 
types,’ enigmas, parables, fables, &:c. 
See Dr, Lancaster’s Dictionary of Scri/i- 
ture Symbols; and Bicheno’s Symboli- 
cal Vocabulary in his Signs of the 
Times; Taber on the Projihecics ; TV. 
Jones’s TVorks, vol. iv. let. 11. 

SYNAGOGUE, a place where the 
Jews meet to worship God. 

SYNERGISTS, so called from the 
Greek auuj^/sio, which signifies co-ope- 
ration. Hence this name w'as given to 
those in the sixtecntlr century who de- 
nied that God was the sole agent in the 
conversion of sintul man, and affirmed 
that man co-operated with divine grace 
in the accontpUshment of this salutary 
purnose. 

SvNOD, a meeting or a.sscmbly of 
ecclesiastical persons to consult on mat- 
ters of religion. Of tliese there are four 
kinds, viz. 1. General, where bishops, 
ficc. meet from all nations. The.se tvere 
first called l3\' the emiiorors ; afterwards 
by Christian' princes; till in later ages, 
the ]')pj)e usurped to himself the great- 
est share in this business, and by his le- 
gates presided in them when called. — 2. 
jVutional, where those of one nation only 
come together to determine any point 


of doctrine or discipline. The first of 
this sort which we read of in England 
was that of Herudford, or Hertford, in 
673; and the last was that held by 
•Cardinal Pole, in 1555. — 3. Provincial, 
where those only of one province meet, 
now called the convocation. — 4. Dir>- 
cesan, where those of but one diocess 
meet, to enforce canons made by ge- 
neral councils, or national and provincial 
synods, and to consult and agree upon 
rules of discipline for themselves. These 
were not wholly laid aside, till, by the 
act of sulnnission, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 
it was made unlawful for any, synod to 
meet, but by royal authority. Bee Coun- 
cil and Convocation. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS; Thenum- 
ber of Syrian churches is gi'eater than 
has been supposed. There are, at this 
time, fifty-five churches in Malayala, 
ackiiowledgingthe Patriarch of Antioch 
'Phe churcii was erected by the present 
bishop, in 1793. See Tvang. Mag. foi 
1807, p. 480. 

The Syrian Christians are notNesto- 
riaus. Eormerly, indeed, tliey had bi- 
shops of that communion ; but the li- 
turgy of the. present church is derii'cd , 
from that of tlie early church of Anti- 
och, called Liturgia Jacobi jlpostolL 
They are usually denominated Jaco- 
biteC; but they differ in ceremonial 
from the church of that name in Syria, 
and' indeed from any e.xisting church in 
the world. Their’proper designation, 
and that which is sanctioned by their 
own use. is, Syrian Christians, or the 
Syrian -Church* of Malayala. _ 

"The^' doctrines of the’ Syrian church 
are contained in a very few articles; 
and are not at variarce, in essentials,, 
with the doctrines of the church of 
England. 
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TABERNACLE, among the He- 
nrews, a kind of building, iii the form of 
a tent, set u]) by the express command 
of God for the performance of religious 
worship, sacrifices, &c. Exod. xxvi. 
x.wii. 

Trust of Tabernacles, a solemn festi- 
val of the Plebrews, observed after 
harvest, on the 15th day of the month 
Tisri, instituted to commemorate the 
goodness of-God, who protected tlie Is- 
raelites in the wilderness, and made 


them dtvcll in booths when they came 
out of Egvpt. 

TABOlHTES. See Bohesiian Bre- 
thren. 

TALAPOINS, or Talopins, priests 
of Siam. They, enjoy great privileges, 
but are enjoined celibacy and austerity 
of life. They live in monasteries con- 
tiguous to the temples; and, what is 
singular, any one may enter into the 
pi iesthood, and, after a certain age, mav 
quit it to marry, and return to society 
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Tliei'e are Talapoinesses, too, Oi* nuns, 
\vho live in the same convents, but are 
not admitted till they have passed their 
fortieth year. The Talapoins educate 
children, and at every new and full 
moon explain the precepts of tlieir re- 
ligion in their temples ; and, during the 
miny season, they preach from six in 
the moniing till noon, and' from one in 
the aftenicon till five- in the evening. 
They dress in a very mean garb, and go 
bare-headed, and bare-footed ; and iio 
person is admitted among them who is 
not well skilled in the Baly language. 
They believe that the universe is eter- 
nal, but admit that certain parts of it, 
as this world, may be .destroyed, and 
again regenerated. They believe in a 
universal pervading si^irit, and in the 
immortality and transmigration of the 
soul ; but they extend this last doctrine 
not only to animals, but to vegetables 
and rocks. They have their good and 
evil genii, and particular local deities, 
whopi-eside over forests and rivers, -and 
interfere in all sublunary affairs. 

TALENT, figuratively, signifies any 
gift or opportunity God gives to men for 
the promotion of his glory. “ Ever)' 
thing almost,” says iVli*. Scott, '‘that 
we are, or possess, or meet with, may 
be considered as a talent; for a good or 
a bad use may be made of every natural 
endowment, or providential appoint- 
ment, or they may remain unoccupied 
through inactivity and selfishness. Time, 
health, vigour of body, and the power of 
exertion and enduring. fatigue — the na- 
tural and acquired abilities of the mind, 
skill in any lawful art or science, and 
the capacity for close mental applica-^ 
tion — the gift of speech, and that of 
speaking with ■ fluency and propriety, 
and in a convincing,” attractive, or per- 
suhsive manner — wealth, influence, or 
authority — a man’s situation in the 
clmrcli, the community, or rehitive life 
— and the v-arious occurrences which 
make way for him to attempt any thing 
of a beneficial tendency; these, and 
many others that can scarcely lie enu- 
merated, are talents which the consist- 
ent Christian will improve to the glory 
of God,, and the benefit of mankind. 
Nay, this 'improvement procures an in- 
crease of talents, and gives a man an 
accession of influence, and an accumu- 
lating power of doing, good; because 'it 
tends to establish his reputation for pm- 
dence, piety, integrity, sincerity, and 
disinterested benevolence; it gi-adually 
forms ' him to an habitual readiness to 
engage in the beneficent designs, and to 
conduct them in a gentle, unobtrusive, 
and unassuming manner:' it disposes 


others to regard him with increasing 
confidence and affection, and to approach 
him ivith satisfaction ; and it procures 
for him the countenance of many per- 
sons, whose assistence he can employ in 
accomplishing his own salutary pur- 
poses.’* 

TALMUD, a collection of Jewish 
writings. Tliere are two works which 
bear this name — the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem, and the Talmud of Babylon. 
Each of these are composed of two 
parts — ^the Mishna, which is the text, 
and is common to both;, and the Gcma- 
ra, or commentary. 

The Mishna, which comprehends all 
the laws, institutions, and rules of life 
(which, besides the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Jews thought themselves 
bound to observe,) was composed, ac- 
cording to the unanimous testimony of 
the Jews, about the close of the second 
century. It was the work of rabbi Je- 
huda (or Juda) H-akkadosh, who, was 
the ornament of tlie school of Tiberias, 
and is said to have occupied him forty 
years. The commentaries and ‘addi- 
tions which succeeding rabbies made, 
were collected by rabbi Jochanan Ben 
Eliezer, some say in the fifth, others in 
the sixth, and others in the seventh cen- 
tuiy, under the name of Gemara, that 
is, comjiletion, because it completed the 
Talmud. A similar addition was made 
to the Mishna by the Babylonish doc- 
tors in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
i tury, according to Sifield ; and in the 
! seventh, according to others. 

The Mishna is divided into six parts, 

I of which every one which is entitled 
order, is formed of treatises: every trea- 
tise is divided into chapters ; and every 
chapter into mishnas or aphorisms. In 
the Jirst part is discussed whatever re- 
lates to seeds,- fruits, and trees ; in the 
second, feasts: in the third,- women, 
their duties, their disorders, marriages; 
divorces, contracts, and nuptials ; in the 
fourth, are treated the damages or losses 
sustained by beasts or men, of things 
found,, deposits, usuries, rents, farms, 
partnership in conimerce, inheritance, 
sales and. purchases, oaths, witnesses, 
an'ests, idolatry; and here are named 
those by whom the oral law was receiv- 
ed and preserved : in ^ke ffth part are 
noticed what regards sacrifices and holy 
thnigs : and tlie sixth treats on puri- 
fications, vessels, i furniture, clothes, 
houses, leprosy, baths, and numerous 
other articles .-—all this forms the Mishna. 

As the learned reader may wish to ob- 
tain some notion of rabbinical composi- 
tion and judgment, we shall gratify, his 
curiositv sulncientiy by Jhc following 
'1 J) 
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Sipecimen: “Adam’s 6oc/y was made of 
the earth of Babylon, his Jiead of the 
land of Israel, his other members of 
other parts of' the world. R. Meir 
thought he was compact of the earth 
leathered out of the whole earth: as it 
IS written, thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance. Now it is elsewhere written, 
the eyes of the Lord are over all. the 
earth. R. Aha expressly marks the 
twelve hours in which his various parts 
were formed. His stature was' from 
one end of the world to the other ; and 
it was for his transgression that the 
Creator, laying his hand in anger on 
him, lessened him ; ‘ for before,’ says 
R. Eieazer, ‘ Avith his hand he reached 
the firmament.’ R. Jehuda thinks his 
sin W.VS heresy] but R. Isaac thinks 
that it was nourishing his foreskin.” 

The Talmud of Babylon is most va- 
lued by the Jews ; and this is the book 
v/hich they mean to expresspvhen they 
talk of the Talmud in general. _ An 
abridgment of it was made by Maimo- 
nides in the 12th century, in which he 
rejected some of its greatest absurdi- 
ties. The Gemara is stuffed tvith dreams 
and chimeras, with many ignorant and 
impertinent questions, 'and the style 
A-ery coarse, 'fhe Mishna is Avritten in 
a style comparatively pure, and may be 
very useful in explaming passages of 
the New Testament, Avhere the phrase- 
ology is similar. This is, indeed, the 
only use to Avhich Christians can apply 
it : b'.it this renders it valuable. — Light- 
foot has judiciously availed himself of 
such mformation as he could derive 
from it. Some of the popes, Avith a 
barbarous zeal, and a timidity of spirit, 
for the success of the Christian religion, 
Avhich the belief of its divinity can ne-, 
ver excuse, ordered great numbers of 
the Talmud to be burned. Gregory IX. 
burned about tAventy cart-loads; and 
Paul IV. ordered 12,000 copies of the 
Talmud to be destroyed. See Misciina, 
the last edition of the Th/mnrf of Baby- 
lon, printed at Amsterdam, in 12 vols. 
folio : the Talmud of Jerusalem is in one 
large volume folio. 

t ANQUELINIANS, so called from 
Tanquelinus, who formed a numerous 
denomination in Brabant, and AntAverp 
in the twelfth century. He treated 
Avith contempt the external Avorship of 
Go;1, the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
])er, and the rite of baptism, and held 
clandestine assemblies to propagate his 
opinions. He declaimed' against the 
vices of the clergy Avith vehemence and 
intrepidity. 

TARGUM, a name given to the 
Chaldee pai'aphrases of the books of the 


Old Testament. They are called fara- 
phrases, or expositiov.s, because they 
are rather comments and explicatibns 
than literal translations of the text. 
They are written in the Chaldee tongue, 
which became familiar to the JeAvs after 
the time of their captivity in Babylon, 
and Avas more known to them than the 
HebreAv itself;, so that Avhen the He- 
brew text Avas read in the synagogue, or 
in the temple, they generally added to 
it an explication in the Chaldee tongue 
for the service, of the people, Avho had 
but a very imperfect knoAvledge of the 
HebrcAv tongue. It is proba'ble, that 
even from the time of Ezra, this custom 
began : since this learned scribe, read- 
ing the law to the people in the tem- 
ple, explained it, Avith the other priests 
that Avere Avith him, to make it under- 
stood by the people, Neh. viii. 7, 9. 

But though the custom of making 
these sorts of expositions in the Chal- 
dee language, be very ancient among 
the HebreAvs, yet they have no Avritten 
paraphrases or Targums before the xra 
of Onkelos and Jonathan, Avho lived 
about the. time of our Saviour. Jon’’- 
than is placed about thirty years be- 
fore Christ, under the reign of Herod 
the Great. Onkelos is' something more 
modern. The I'argum of Onkelos is 
the most of all esteemed, and copies are 
to be found in which it is inserted verse 
for verse Avith the Hebrew. It is so 
short, and so simple, that it cannot, be 
suspected of being corrupted. This 

K araphrast Avrote only upon the books of 
loses; and his style approaches nearly 
to the purity, of the Chaldee, as it is 
found in Daniel and Ezra. This Tar- 
gum is quoted in the Misn'i, but was not 
known either to Eusebius,. St. Jerom, or 
Origen. 

The Targum of> Jonathan, son of 
Uziel, is upon the greater and lesser 
prophets. He is much more diffuse 
thim Onkelos, and especially upon the 
lesser prophets, Avhere he takes greater 
liberties, and runs on in allegories. His 
style is pure enough, and approaches 
pretty near to the Chaldee ot Onkelos. 
It is thought that the Jewish doctor.®, 
who fiA'ed above seven hundred years 
after him, made some additions to him. 

The Targum of Joseph the Blind is 
upon the Hagiographia. I'his author is 
much more modern, and less esteemed, 
than those Ave have now mentioned. He 
has Avritten upon the Psalms, Job, the 
Proverbs, the Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth, and Esther. His style is a very 
corrupt Chaldee, Avith a. great mixture 
of Avords from foreign languages.^ 

The Tai’gum ot Jerusalem is only 
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upon the Pentateuch ; nor is that entire 
or perfect. There are • wliale verses 
wanting, others transposed, others mu- 
tilated ; which has mpde many of opi- 
nion that this is oniy a fragment of some 
ancient paraphrase that is now lost. 
I'here is no Targum upon Daniel, or 
upon the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miuh. 

These Targums are of great use for 
the better understanding not only of the 
Old Testament, on which they arc 
v/ritten, but also of the New. As to the 
Old Testament, they serve to vindicate 
the genuineness of the present Hebrew 
text, by proving it to be the same that 
v/asin'use when these Targums were 
made ; contrary to the opinion of those 
who think the 'Jews corrupted it after 
our Saviour’s time. They help to ex- 
dajn many words and phrases in the 
lebrew original, and they hand down 
to us many of the ancient customs of 
tiie Jews. And some of tkehi, with the 
l-'hrascologies, idioms, and peculiar forms 
r f speecip'^which we find in tliem, do, in 
many instances, help as much 'for the 
better illustration and better undei'stand- 
iug of the New Testament, as of the 
Old; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect, in 
\>'hich tliey are written, being the vul- 
gar language of the Jews in our Sa- 
viour’s time. They also very much 
sen e the Christian cause against the 
Jews, -by interpretiiig many of the pro- 
phecies of the Messiah in the Old Tes- 
tament in the same manner as the Chris- 
tians do. Many instances are produced 
to this purpose by Dr. Prideaux in his 
Connexions of the Histoi'y of the 'Old 
andfYcw Testament. These Targums 
are 'published to the best advantage in 
the second edition of the great Hebrew 
Bible set forth at Basil by Buxtorf, the 
father, anno 1610. 

TEAIPER,' the disposition of the 
mind, whether natural or acquired. The 
word is seldom used by, good writers 
witliout an epithet as a ^ood or bad 
temper. Temper must be distinguish- 
ed from passion. The /lassions are 
quick and strong emotions which by de- 
grees subside. Temper is the dispo.si- 
tioii which remains after these emotions 
are past, and which forms the habitual 
propensity of the soul. See Dr. Evans’s 
Practical Discourses on the Christian 
Temper; and the various articles. Love, 
Patience, Humility, Fortitude, 
&:c. in this work. 

TEMPERANCE, that virtue which 
a man is said to possess who naederates 
and restrains his sensual appetites. It 
is often, however, used ih a much more 
general sense, as synonymous with mo- 


deration, and is then 'applied indiscri- 
minately to all the passions. 

“Temperance,” says Addison, “has 
those -particular advaiuages above all 
otlier means of health, that it may be 
practised by all ninks and conditions at 
any season or in any jilacc. It is a kind 
of regimen into which every man may 
put himself without interruption to bu- 
siness, expense of money, or loss of 
time. Physic, for the most part, is 
nothing else but the substitute of exer- 
cise, or temperance.” In order to olr- 
tdui and practice this virtue, we sliould 
consider it : 1. As a divine command, 
Phil. iv. 5. Luke xxi. 34. Prov. xxiii. 
1 — 3. — 2. As conducive to health. — 3. As 
adi’antageous to the powers of the mind. 
— 4. Asa defence against injustice, lust, 
imprudence, detraction, poverty, &c. 
— And, lastly, the example of Christ 
should be a most pow.erfiil stimulus to 
it. See Intemperance, Sobriety. 

TEMPL'ARS, Templers, _ or 
Knights of the Temple, a religious 
order instituted at Jcrasalem, in the be- 
ginning of the twePth century, for the 
defence of the holy sepulclu-e, and the 
protection of Chris’tian pilgrims. They 
were first called The poor of the Holy 
City, and afterwards assumed the ap- 
pellation of Templars, because their 
house was ‘ near the temple. The or- 
der was founded by Baldwin II. then 
king of Jerusalem, with the concurrence 
of the pope ; and the principal articles 
of their rule were, that they should 
hear the holy office througho'iit every 
clay; or that, when their military du- 
ties should prevent this, they should 
supply it by a certain number of 
ternosters ; that they should abstain 
from flesh four dat’s in the week, and on 
Fridays from eggs and milk meats : that 
each knight might have tliree , horses 
and one squire, and that tliey should 
neither hunt nor fowl. After the ruin 
of Jerusalem, about 1186, they spread 
themselves through Germany and other 
countries of Europe, to which they were 
invited by the liberality of the Chris- 
tians. In the 'year 1228 this order ac- 
quired stability, by being confimicd in 
the council of Troyes, and' subjected to 
a rule of discipline drawn up by St. Ber- 
nard. In every nation they had a par- 
ticular governor, called Master of the 
Temple, or of the militia of the temple. 
Their grand master had his residence 
at Paris.. The order • of Templars flou- 
rished for some time, and acquired, by 
the valour of its knights, immense riches, 
and an eminent degree of militaiy re- 
nowm ; but, as tlielr prosperity increas 
ed, their vices .were multiplied, and 
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tlieir aiTOgance, luxury, and cruelty, 
rose at last to such a great height, that 
their privileges were revoked, and their 
order suppressed with the most terrible 
circumstances of infamy and severity. 

TEMPLE, a public building erected 
for the purpose of religious worship. 

TEMPORAL, a term often used for 
secular , as a distinction from siriritual or 
ecclesiastical; likewise for anything be- 
longing to time in contrast with eternity. 

TE^PORALn lES OF BISHOPS 
are the revenues, lands, tenements, and 
lay fees belonging to bishops, as they 
are barons and lords of parliament. 

TEMPTATION, the enticement of 
a jjerson to commit sin by Oft'ering-some 
seeming advantage. There are four 
things, says' one, in temptation : 1. De- 
ce^ion. — 2. Infection. — 3. Seduction. — 
4. Perdition. The sources of tempta- 
tion, are Satan, the world, and the flesh. 
We are exposed to them in .every state, 
in eve^ place, and in every time of 
life. They may be wisely permitted to 
show us our weakness, to tr)' our faith, 
to promote our huirility, and to learn us 
to place our dependence on a superior 
power : yet we must pot run into them, 
out watch and pray ; avoid sinful com- 
pany consider the love. Sufferings, ahd 
constancy of Christ, and the awful con- 
sequences of falling a' victim to them. 
The following rules have been laid 
down, by which we may in some mea- 
sure know when a temptation comes 
from Satan. — 1. When the temptation is 
unnatural, or contrary to the general 
bias or temper of our minds. — 2. When 
it is opposite to the present frame of the 
mind. — 3. When the temptation itself is 
irrational ; being contrary to whatever 
we could imagine our own minds Would 
suggest to us. — 4. When a temptation 
is detested in its first rising and appear- 
ance. — 5. Lastly, when it is violent. See 
Satan. Brooks, Owen, Gilfiin, Cajiel 
and Gilles/iie on Temjitation ; South’s 
Seven Sermons on Te7}i/itation,mthe6th. 
vol. of his Semnons; Bike and Hayward’s 
Cases of Conscience; and Bisho/i Por- 
teus’s Sermons, ser. 3 and 4, vol. i. 

TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
The temptation of Christ, of which we 
read in the 4th chap, of Matthew; has 
been much the subject of infidel ridi- 
cule, and some ingenious writers, to 
avoid the difficulties of a literal inter- 
pretation, have reduced . the whole to 
vision and allegory. But perhaps this 
has increased I’ather than removed those 
difficulties. Is it not best always to ad- 
here as close as possible to the language 
of inspiration, without glossing it with 
fancies of our own ? And, after all; what 
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is there so inconsistent with reason in 
this accouht } That, when our Lord re- 
th-ed to the interioi part of the wilder- 
ness, the enemy of mankind should as- 
sume a disgriise (whether human or an- 
gelic is not important,) and present the 
most plausible temptation to our Re 
deemer, under these trying circum- 
stances, is perfectly consistent with the 
malevolence of his character ; but how 
far he was permitted to exert his power 
in forming them, is not necessary to be 
inquired. The grand objection is, 
why was Satan suffered thus to, insult 
the Son of God Wherefore did the 
Redeemer suffer his state of retirernent 
to be thus disturbed with the malicious 
suggestions of the fiend ? May it. not be 
answered that herein, 1. He gave an in- 
stance of his own condescension and 
humiliation.— 2. He hereby proved his 
power over the tempter. — 3. He set an 
example of firmness and virtue to hi.s 
followers. — And, 4. He here affords con- 
solation to his suffering people, by show- 
ing not only that he himself was' tempt- 
ed, but is able to succour those who are 
tempted, Heb. ii. 13. Heb. iv. 15. Par- 
mer on Christ’s Temptation; Ed- 
wards’s Hist, of Redemption, note 334 • 
Henry, Gill, and MackniHit, in loc. 

TEi^RAPHIM, a word m the'Hebrevv 
language which has much exercised the 
ingenuity of the critics. It is commonly 
interpreted idols. It would be useless 
here to trouble the reader with tlie nu- 
merous conjectures which have been 
formed respecting its meaning. Per- 
haps the best way to determine it would 
be to examine and compare all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, and to consult 
the ancient translations. 

TESTAMENT, OLD. See Biblk, 
Scripture. 

TESTAMENT, NEW. The reli- 
gious institution of Jesus Christ, says 
Mr. Campbell, is frequently denomi- 
nated Ti xaivti {(aSnxTi, which is almoiit. al- 
ways . rendered the JSTew Testament: 
yet the word aiaSrixii by itself, is generally 
translated covenant. It is the Greek 
word, whereby the , Seventy have uni- 
formly .translated the- Hebrew word 
Berith, which our translators have inva- 
riably translated covenant. That the 
Hebrew term con-esponds much better 
to the English word covenant than to 
testament, there can be no' question; 
yet the word 5ia9Tixn in classical use is 
more frequently rendered Testament. 
The proper Greek word for covenant 
is ouvStixh, which is not found in the New 
Testament, and occurs only thrice in the 
Septuagint, where it is never employed 
for rendering the word Bei'ith. 
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_ . The term New is added to distinguish 
it from the Old Covenant, that is, the 
dispensation of Moses. The two cove- 
nants are always in Scripture the two 
dispensations : that under Moses is the 
old, that under the Messiah is the new. 
In the latitude wherein the term is 
used in holy writ, the command under 
the sanction of death, which God gave 
to Adam, may, with sufficient propnety, 
be termed a Covenant ; but it is never 
so called in Scripture ; and-when men- 
tion is made of the two covenants, the 
old and the new, or the first and the se- 
cond,' there appears to be no reference 
to any thing that related to Adam. In 
all such places,^ Moses and Jesus are 
contrasted, — the" Jewish economy, and 
the Christian ; mount Sinai, in Arabia, 
where the law was promulgated; and 
mount Sion ■ in Jerusalem, where the 
Gospel was firstpublished. 

Tliese terms, fi-om signifying the two 
disjiensations, came soon to denote the 
books wherein they were written, the 
sacred writings of the Jews being called 
the Old Testament; and the writings 
superadded by the apostles and evange- 
lists, the New Testament. An exam- 
]he of the use of the former application 
we have in 2 Cor. iii. 14. « tjntil this 
day remaincth the veil untaken away 
in the reading of the Old Testament.” 
See Dr. 'CamlibelVs Bract. Disser. 
part 3. 

TEST AQT, is the statute 25 Car. 
II. cap. 2, which directs all officers, 
civil and military, to take the oaths, and 
maF':, the declaration against transub- 
stariuation, in the Court of King’s Bench 
or chancery, the next term, or at the 
next quarter sessions, or (by subsequent 
statmes) within six months after their 
admission ; and also within the same 
time to receive the sacrament' of the 
Lord’s supper, according to the usage of 
the church of England, in some public 
church, immediately after divine ser- 
vice or sermon, and to deliver into court 
a certificate thereof, signed by the 'mi- 
nister and church- warden ; and also to 
prove the same by two credible wit- 
nesses, upon forfeiture of five hundred 
pounds, and disability to hold the said 
office. The ayowed object of this act 
was, to exclude from places of trust all 
members of the church of Rome ; and 
hence the Dissenters of that age, if they 
did not support the bill when passing 
through the two houses of pai-fiament, 
gave it no opposition. For this part of 
tlieir conduct they have been often cen- 
sured lyitli severity, as having betrayed 
their rights from resentment to their 


I To make the ordinance of the Lord’s 
supp^ a qualification of admittance to 
any office in or under the civil govern- 
ment, is evidently a profanation- of the 
ordinance itself; not to insist upon the 
impropriety of excluding peaceable and 
loyal subj'ects from places of trust and 
profit, merely on account of their reli- 
gious opinions. Various'tracts have been 
written on the subject of a repeal of this 
act by Priestly, Englefield, Walker, 
Wakefield, Bristow, Palmer, and others. 
On the contrary side, by a great num ■ 
ber of anonymous writers. 

THANKFULNESS. See Grati- 
tude, and the next article. 

_ THANKSGIVING, that part of di- 
vine worship wherein we acknowledge 
benefits received. “ It implies,” says 
Dr. Barrow, (vol. i. ser. 8 and 9.) “ 1. A 
right apprehension of tne benefits con- 
ferred. — 2. A faithful retention of bene- 
fits in the memory, and frequent reflec- 
tions upon them. — 3. A due esteem and 
valuation of benefits. — 4-. A reception of 
those benefits with a willing mind, a ve- 
hement affection. — 5. Due acknowledg- 
ment of our obligations.— 6. Endeavours 
of real compensation ; or, as it respects 
the Divine Being, a willingness to seiwe 
and exalt him. — 7. Esteem, veneration, 
and love of the benefactor.” The bless- 
ings for which we should be thankful 
ary,- 1. Temlioral; such as health, food, 
raiment, rest, ike. — 2. Sliirituul; such 
as the Bible, ordinances, the Gospel and 
its blessings ; as free grace, adoption, 
pardon, justification, calling, 8cc. — 3. 
Kternal, or the enjoyment ot God in a 
future state.— Also for all that is past, 
what we now enjojg and what is pi^o- 
mised: for private and public, for 'ordi- 
nary, and extraordinary blessings ; for 
prosj)erity, and even adversity, so far as 
rendered subservient to our good. The 
excellency of this duty appears, if we 
consider, 1. Its antiquity : it existed in 
Paradise before Adam fell, and there- 
fore jirior to tlie graces of faith, re- 
pentance, 8cc. — 2. Its sphere of opera- 
tion : being far beyond many other graces 
which are confined to time and place. 
—3. Its felicity ; some duties are pain- 
ful ; as repentance, conflict with sin, 
8cc..- but this is a source of sublime 
pleasure. — 4. Its reasonableness. — And, 
5. Its perpetuity. This will be in exer- 
cise for ever, when other graces will not 
be necessary, as faith, repentance, &c. 
The obligation to this duty arises, 1. 
From the relation we stand in to God. 
— 2. The divine command. — 3. The 
promises God hath made. — 4. The 
example of all good men. — 5. Our 
unworthiness of the blessings we re- 
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ccive. And, 6. The prospect ot eternal 
gloiT. 

THEFT, the taking away the pro- 
perty of another witliout his knowledge 
or consent. This is not only a siji 
against our neighbour, but a direct vio- 
lation of that part of the decalogue, 
which says, “Thou, shalt not steal.” 
This law ' requires justice, truth, and 
faithfulness in all our dealings with 
men; to owe no man any thing, but to 
give to all their dues ; to be true to all 
engagements, promises, and contracts ; 
and to be faithtul in whatever is com- 
mitted to our%care and tnrst. It for- 
bids all unjust, ways of increasing our 
own and hurting our neighbour’s sub- 
stance by using false balances and mea- 
sures; by over-reaching and circum- 
venting m trade and commerce ; by 
taking away by force or fraud the goods, 
persons, and properties of men ; by bor- 
rowing and not paying again ; by op- 
pression, extortion, and unlawful usury. 
It may include in it also, what is very 
seldom called by this name, i.' e. the 
robbing of ourselves and families, by 
neglecting our callings, or imprudent 
management thereof; lending larger 
sums of money than' our circumstances 
-v/ill bear, when there is no prosjject of 
payment ; by being profuse and exces- 
sive in our expenses ; indulging unlaw- 
ful pleasure's, and thereby reducing our 
families to poverty ; or even, on the 
other hand, by laying up a great deal 
for the time to come, while our families 
are left to starve, or reduced to the 
greate.st inconvenience and distress. 

THEODOSIANS. See Angelites. 

THEOLOGY signifies that science 
which treats of the being and attributes 
of God, his relations to us, the di.spensa- 
tions of his providence, his will with re- 
spect to oui‘ actions, and his purposes 
with respect to our end. The word was 
first used to denote the systems, or ra- 
ther the heterogeneous fable.s, of those 
poets and philosophers who wrote of. the 
genealogy and exploits of the gods of 
Greece. Hence ' Orpheus, iVIuseus, 
Hesiod, See. were called theolomans; 
and the same epithet was given to Plato, 
on account of his sublime speculations' 
on the same subject. It was afterwards 
adopted by the earliest writers of the 
Christian Church, tv ho styled the author 
Ilf the Apocalypse, by lyay of eminence, 

0 flEotoyos, the divine. - As the vai’ious 
branches of theology are considered in 
their places in this v/ork, they need not 
be insisted on here. The theological 
student will find the following books on 
tho subject of utility; Grotius de 
Veritaie Udigionvi C/iristianse ; Scil~ 


li/igjleei’s Origincs Sacvce ; Turre~ 
tine’s Institutio Theologice Elenctkie ; 
Butler’s Jnalogy; Ficteti Theologia 
Christiana; Stupj’eri Institutionea Theo~ 
logise; Witsius on the Covenants; Usher, 
Boston, Watson, Gill, and Ridgley'a 
Divinity ; Doddridgels Lectures ; 
Brown’s Compendium of JVatural and 
Be^iealed Religion; and Ryayi's Effects 
of Religion on Mankind. See also ar- 
ticles Christianity, Religion, Re-. 
VELATION, ScRIPTUHES. 

THEOPASCHITES, a denomina. 
tion in the fifth century, who held that 
Christ had but one nature, which was 
the divine, and consequently that tliis 
divine nature suffered. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, a 
sect.of deists, who, in September 1796, 
published at Paris a sort of catechism or 
directory for social worship, under the 
title of Manuel des Theanthrophiles. 
This religious breviary found favour ; 
the congregation became numerous; 
and in the second edition of their Manual 
they assumed the less harsh denomina- 
tion of TheophilanthropistSyi.e. lovers 
of God and man. — According to them, 
the temple the most worthy of the Di- 
vinity IS the universe. Abandoned 
sometimes under the vault of heaven to 
the contemplation of the beauties of na- 
ture, they render its Author the homage 
of adoration and gratitude. They ne- 
vertheless have temples erected by the 
hands of men, in v hich it is more com- 
modious for them to assemble, to hear 
lessons concerning his wisdom. Certain 
moral inscriptions; a simple altar, on 
which they deposit, as a sign of grati- 
tude .for' the benefits of the Creator, 
such flowers or fruits as the season af- 
ford ; a tribune for the lectures and dis- 
courses, form the whole of the orna- 
ments of their temples. 

The. 'first inscription, placed above 
the 'altar, recalls to remembrance the 
two religious dogmas which are the 
foundation of their moral. 

First inscription. We believe in the 
existence of God, in the immortality of 
the soul . — Second inscription. Worship 
God, cherish your kind, render vour- 
selves useful to your country. — Third 
inscription. Good is every thing which 
tends to the preservation or the perfec- 
tion, of man. Evil. is every thing which 
tends to destroy or deteriorate him. — 
Fourth inscription. Children^ honour 
your fathers and mothers ; obey them 
with affection, comfort their old age. 
Fathers and mothers, instruct your 
children . — Fifth inscription. Wives, 
regard your husbands, the chiefs of 
your houses. Husbands, love your wiveSj 
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and render yourselves reciprocally 

•Ij'mTi tlie concludinij psut of the Ma- 
li ud of the Theophilanthropists, we may 
learn something more of their senti- 
ments. “ If any one ask you,” say they, 
“ what is the origin of your religion and 
of your worship, you can answer him 
thus; Open the most ancient books 
which are known, seek there what was 
the religion, what the worship of the 
tirst human beings of which history has 
preserved the remembrance. There 
vou will see that their religion was wh:it 
we now call natural religion, because it 
iias for its principle even the' Author of 
nature. It is he that has engraven it in 
the heart of the first human beings, in 
ours, in that of all the inhabitants of the 
earth; this religion, wltich consists in 
worshipping God and clierishing our 
i:iad, is what we express by one single 
word, that of Theojiliilanthrojnj. Thus 
our religion is that of our first parents 
it is yours; it is oui’s; it is tlie universal 
religion. As to our worship, it is also 
that of our first fathers. See even in 
the most ancient writings, that the ex- 
tenor signs by whidt tliey rendered 
their homage to the Creator, were of 
great simplicity. Tiicy dressed for him 
an altar of earth; they'ofTered him, in 
sign of their gratitude and of their sub- 
mission, some of ih^ productions which 
they held of his liberal hand. The fa- 
thers exhorted their children to virtue ; 
tliey all encouraged one another, under 
the auspices of the Diyinity,_to the ac- 
complishment of their duties. This 
siny.de worship, the sages of all nations 
ha\ - not ceased to profess, and_ they 
have transmitted it down to lis without 
interruption. 

“ If they yet ask you of whom you 
hold your mission, answer, we hold it 
of God himself, who, in giving us two 
arnjs to aid our kind, has also given us 
intelligence to mutually enlighten us, 
and the love of good to bring us together 
to virtue; of God, who has given expe- 
rience and wisdom to the aged to guide 
tlie young, and authority to fathers to 
onduct their children. 

“ If they are not struck v/ith the force 
of these reasons, do not farther discuss 
the subject, and do not engage yourself 
in cnntrover.sies, which tend to diminish 
the love of our neighbours. Our prin-> 
cijiles are the Eternal Truth ; they will 
subsist, whatever individuals may sup- 
])oitc)r attack them, and the efibrts of 
1 he’ wicked will not even prevail agiiinst 
tiieni. Rest firmly attached to them, 
M’ithout attacking or defending any re- 
ligioas system ; and remember, that si- 
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milar discussions have never produced 
good, and that they have often tinged 
the earth_ with the blood of men. Let 
us lay aside systems, and apply our- 
selves to doing good : it is the only road 
to happiness.” So much for the di- 
vinity of the Theophilanthropists; a 
system entirely detective, because it 
wants the true foundation, — the word of 
God ; the grand rule of all our actions, 
and the only basis on which our hopes 
and prospects of success can be built. 

THE6S0PHISTS, a sect who pre- 
tend to derive all their knowledge from 
divine illumination. They boast that, 
by means of this celestial light, the}^ are 
not only admitted to the intimate know- 
ledge of God, and of all divine tmth, 
but have access to the most sublime se- 
crets of nature. They ascribe it to the 
singular manifestation of divine bene- 
volence, that they are able to make 
.such a use of the element of fire in the 
chemical art, as enables them to dis- 
cover the essential principles of bodies, 
and to disclose stupendous mysteries in 
the physical v/orld. To this class, it is 
said, belonged Paracelsus, R. Fludd, 
Van Helmont, Peter Poirot, and the 
Rosicrusitms.. 

THERAPEUTiE, so called from the 
extraordinary purity of their religious 
worship, were a Jewish sect, who, with 
a kind of religious frenzy, placed their 
whole felicity m the contemplation of the 
divine' nature. Detaching themselves 
wholly from secular afiairs, they trans- 
ferred their jircpert)' to their relations 
or friend.s, and withdreiv into solitaiy 
places, where they devoted themselves 
to a holy life. The princi[)al society of 
this kind was formed near Alexmidria, 
where they lived, not far from each 
other, in separate cottage.s, each of 
which had its oivn sacred ajiartment, to 
which the inhabitants retired for the 
puiposes of devotion. After their 
morning prayers, they .spent the day in 
.studying the law aiuPthe prophets, en- 
deavouring, ijy the help of the commen- - 
tariesof their ancestors, to discover some 
allegorical meaning in every part. Be- 
sides tliis, they entertained themselves 
with composing sacred hymns in various 
kinds of metre. Six days of the week 
were, in this manner, passed in solitude. 
On the seventh' day they met, clothed 
in a decent habit, in a public assembly ; 
wlici-e taking their places accoi'ding to 
their age, they sat with the right hand 
between the breast and the chin, and the 
left at the side. Then some one of the 
eldeivs, stepping forth into the middle ot 
the assem'bly, discoursed v/ith a grave 
countenance and a calm tone of voice, 
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on the cloctnnes of the sect ; the audi- | 
ence, in the mean time, remaining in 
perfect silence, and occasionally ex- 

E ressing their attention and appi'dbation 
y a nod. The chapel where they met 
was di\'ided into two apartments, one 
for the men, and the other for the wo- 
men. So strict a regard was paid to si- 
lence in these assemblies, that no one 
was permitted to whisper, nor even to 
breatlie aloud ; but when the discoui'se 
was finished, if the question which had 
been proposed for solution had been 
treated to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence, they iixpressed their approbation 
by a murmur of applause. Then the 
speaker, rising, sung a hymn of praise 
to God ; in the last verse of which the 
whole assembly joined. On great fes- 
tivals, the meeting was closed with a 
vigil, in which, sacred music was per- 
formed, accompanied with solemn dan- 
cing ; and these vigils were continued till 
morning, when the assembly, after a 
morning prayer, in which their faces 
were directed towards the rising sun, 
was broken up. So abstemious were 
these ascetics, that diey commonly ate 
nothing before the setting sun, and often 
fasted two or three days. They abstain- 
ed from wine, and their ordinary food 
was bread and herbs. 

Much dispute has arisen among the 
learned concerning this sect. Some 
have imagined them 1;o have been Judai- 
zing Gentiles ; but Philo supposes them 
tovbe Jews, by speaking of them as a 
branch of .the 'sect of Essenes, and ex- 
pressly classes them among the follow- 
ers ofMoses. Others have maintained, 
that the Therapeutx were an Alexan- 
drian sect of Jewish converts to the 
Christian faith, who devoted themselves 
to a monastic life. But this is impossi- 
ble ; for Philo, who wrote before Chris- 
tianity appeared in Egypt, speaks of this 
as an established sect. From com- 
paring Philo’s account of this sect with 
the state of philosophy in the country 
where it flourished, it seems like^ that 
the TherapeutiE were a body of Jewish 
fanatics, who suffered themselves to be 
drawn aside from the amplicity of their 
ancient religion by the example of the 
Egyptians and Pythagoreans. How 
long .this sect continued is uncertain ; 
but it is not improbable that, after the 
appearance of Christianity in Egypt, it 
soon became extinct. 

THOUGHT, an image of any thing 
formed in the mind p sentiment, reflec- 
tion, opinion, design.. As the thoughts 
are the prime movers of the conduct; 
as in the sight of the Divine Being, -they 
bear the chai’acter of good or evil ; ahtl 


as they ure therefore cognizable at ins 
tribunal; the moral regulation of them 
is of the greatest importance. It is of 
consequence to iiiciuire what thoughts 
ought to be rejected and >vhat to be in- 
dulged. Those of an evil nature, svhich 
ought to be banished, are, 1'. Fretful and 
discontented thoughts. — 2. Anxious and 
apprehensive thoughts.— 3. Angry and 
wrathful thoughts. — 4. jVMignaht and 
revengeful thoughts.— 5. Such as are 
foolish, trifling, and unreasonable. — 6. 
Wild and extravagant, vain and fantas- 
tical. — 7. Romantic and chimerical. — 8. 
Impure and lascivious. — 9. Gloomy and 
melancholy. — 10. Hasty and volatile. — 
11. Profane and blasphemous. The 
thoughts we ought to indtdge, are those 
\yhid\ give the mind a rational or re- 
ligious pleasure; tend to improve the 
understanding; raise the aflections to 
divine objects ; to promote the welfare 
of .our fellow creatures, and withal the 
divine glory. To brbig the mind into 
a habit of thinking as we ought to think, 
there should by a constant 'dependence 
on and_ imploring of divine grace ; an 
■increasing acquaintance with die sacred 
-Scriptures ; and improvement of every 
opportunity of serious conversation ; a 
constant observance of the works of 
God in creation, providence, and grace ; 
and, lastly, a deep sense of the realities 
of an eternal world as revealed in the 
word of God. Mason on ^elf-knoiv- 
ledge Watts on the,Mind; Goodwin’s 
Vanity of Thoughts. See his Works, 
vol. ih.p. 232. 

TIAilA, the name of the pope’s 
triple crown. The tiara and keys are 
the badges of the papal dignity, the 
tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of 
his jurisdiction ; for as soon as the pope 
is dead, his arms are represented with 
the tiara alone, without the keys. The 
ancient tiara was a round high cap. 
John XIII. first encompassed it with a 
crown. Boniface YIII. added a second 
crown ; and Benedict XII. a third. 

TIME, mode of duration marked by 
certain periods, chiefly by the motion 
and revolution of the sun. The ge- 
neral idea ivhich time gives in every 
thing to which it . is applied, is that o’f 
limited duration. Thus we cannot say 
of the Deity that he exists in time, be'- 
cause eternity, which he inhabits, is ab- 
solutely uniform, neither admitting limi- 
tation nor succession. 

Time is said to be redeemed or im- 
proved when it is properly filled up, or 
employed in the conscientious discharge 
of 'all the duties which devolve upon 
us, as it respects the Divine Being, our- 
selves, and our fellow-creatures. Time 
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may be said to be lost when it i5 not de- tliat ev ery person so ofFending, shall for- 
voted to some good, useful, or at least feit for eveiy such offence twelvepence; 
some innocent purpose ; or when op- nor the statute made in the 3d year of 
portunities of improvement, business, or the late King James, intituled “ An act 
devotion, are neglected. Time is wasted for the better discovering and repress- 
by excessive sleep, unnecessary recrea- ing Popish Recusants nor that other 
tions, indolent habits, useless visits, idle statute, intituled .“An act to prevent 
reading, vain conversation, and all those and avoid dangers which may grow by 
actions which have no good end in Popish Recusants nor any other law 
them. We ought to improve the time, or statute of this realm made against 
when we consider, 1. That it is short. Papists or Popish Recusants, shall be 
— 2. Swift. — 3. Irrecoverable. — i. Un- construed to extend to any jierson or 
_ ertain. — 5. That it is a talent com- persons dissenting from the (Jhurch of' 
mitted to our trust.— And, 6. That the England, that shall take the oaths (of 
improvement of it is advantageous and allegiance and supremacy) and shall 
interesting in every^ respect. See make and subsenbe the declaration 
Shower on Time and Eternity; Fox on (against Popery ;) -which oaths and de- 
Time; J. Edwards's Posthumous Ser- claration the justices of the peace at the 
7/ioiis, ser. 24, 25, 26 ; Hale's Contem- general sessions of the peace for the 
jilations, p. 211 ; Hervey's Medita- county, or place where such persons 
tions ; Youni^'s jVight Thoughts; shall live, are hereby required to ad- 
Blair's Gi-ave. minister to such persons as shall offer 

•TOLERATION, in matters of re- themselves to make and subscribe the 
ligiqn, is either civil or ecclesiastical, same, and thereof to keeji a register; 
Civil toleration is an impunity, and and likewise, none of the persons afore- 
safely granted by the state to every sect said shall give or pay, as any fee or re- 
that does not maintain doctrines incon- ward, to any officer belonging to tlic 
sistent with the iiublic peace. Ecclesi- court, above the sum of sixjience, for 
astical toleration is the allowance which his entry' of his taking the said oaths, 
the church grants to its members to 6cc. nor above the further sum of six- 
differ in certain opinions not reputed e.s- pence for any certificate of the same, 
sential. See Hr. Owen, Locke, and Dr. Sect. IV. That every person tliat 
Furneaux, on Toleration', Milton's Ci- shall take the said oaths ancl make and 
vil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes; subscribe the declaration aforesaid, 
Hints on Toleration, by Philagathar- shall not be liable to any pains, penal- 
ches; Reflexio7is Philosojihiyues et Po- ties, or forfeitures, mentioned in an act 
litkjues sur la Tolera7ice Eeligieuse,/iar made in the 35th of the .late Queen 
P. De H*-*-*. Elizabeth, nor in an act made in the 

TOLERATION ACT, an act for 22d of Charles the Second, intituled 
exempting their Majesties’ Protestant “An act to prevent andsuppressSedi- 
Subj^cts, dissenting from the Church of tious Conventicles nor shall any of 
England, from the Penalties of certain the said persons be prosecuted in any 
Laws. ecclesiastical court tor their noncon- 

The preamble states, “ That foras- forming to the Church of England, 
much as some ease to scrupulous con- Sect. V. Provided that if any assem- 
sciences, in the cxei cise of religion, may bly of jiersbns, dissenting from the 
be an effectual means to unite their Church of England, shall be held in any 
Majesties’ Protestant Subjects in in- place for religious .worship with the 
terest and affection,” it enacts as fol- doors locked, barred, or bolted, during 
lows : viz. _ any time of such meeting together, such 

Sect, n., That neither the statute pei-sons shall not receive any benciit 
made in the 23d of Elizabeth, intituled ii-om this law, but be liable to' all the 
An act to retmn the Queen’s Ma- pains and penalties of all the aforesaid 
jesty’s Siilijects in their due obedience laws. 

nor the statute made in the 20th year of Sect. VI. Provided that nothing 
the said Queen, “ for the moi-e speedy herein contained shall be construed to 
and due execution of certain branches exempt any of the persons aforesaid 
of the former act nor that clause of from paying of tithes, or other pa- 
a statute made in the 1st year of the rochial duties; nor from any proseeu- 
said Queen, intituled “ An act for the tion in any ecclesiastical court or else- 
Uniformity of Common Prayer,” &c. where, for the same, 
whereby all persons are required to re- Sect. VII. That if any person dis- 
sert to their parish church or chapel, senting, &c. as aforesaid, shall here- 
upon pain of punishment by the cen- after be chosen high constable, or jietit 
sures of the church ; and also upon pain comstable, church-wardeti, o\ erseer of 
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the poor, or any other parochial or ward 
officer, and such person shall scniple to 
take upon him any of the said offices, in 
I’egard of the oaths, or any other mat- 
tei* or thing -required by the law to be 
taken or done in respect of such office, 
every such person shall and may exe- 
cute such office by a sufficient deputy, 
that shall comply with the laws on this 
behalf. 

Sect. VIII. That no person dissenting 
from the church of England in holy or- 
ders, or jiretended holy orders, or pre- 
tending to holy orders, nor any preach- 
er or teacher of any congregation o f 
JDissenting Protestants, that shall make 
and subscribe the declaration aforesaid, 
and take the said oaths at the General 
oi* Quarter Sessions of the Peace, to be 
held 'for the county, town, parts, or di- 
vision where such person lives, which 
court is hereby empowered to administer 
the same, -and shall also declare his ap- 
probation of and subscribe the Articles 
of Religion mentioned in the statute 
made in the loth of Q. Elizabetli, ex- 
cept the 34th, 35th, and 36th, and these 
word's in the 20th article ; viz. “ The 
church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faith,” — shall be liable to any 
of the pains or penalties mentioned in 
former acts. 

Sect. X. recites. That some Dissent- 
iiijj Protestants scruple the baptising of 
infants; and then proceeds to enact. 
That every person in pretended holy 
orders, dec. dec. that shall subscribe the 
aforesaid Articles of Religion, except 
before excepted, and also except part 
of the 27th article touching infant bap- 
tism, and shall take the said oaths, dec. 
dec. shall enjoy all the privileges, bene- 
fits, and advantages which any other 
Dissenting Minister might enjoy. 

Sect. XI. That every teacher or 
preacher in holy orders, or pretended 
holy orders, tliat is, a minister, preach- 
er, or teacher of a congregation, that 
shall take the oaths herein required, 
and make and subscribe the declaration 
aforesaid, dec. dec. shall be exempted 
from serving upon any jury, or from 
being appointed to bear the office of 
churchwarden, overseer of the ppor> or 
any other parochial or ward office, or 
other office in any hundred of any shire, 
city, town, parish, division, or wapen- 
take. 

Sect. XII. That every justice of the 
peace may, at any time, require any 
person that goes to any meeting for ex- 
ercise of religion, to make and sub- 
scribe the declaration aforesaid, and 
’also to take the said oaths or declara- 
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tion- of fidelity hereinafter mentioned: 
in case such person scruples the taking 
of an oath, and upon refusal, such jus- 
tice of the peace is required to commit 
such person to prison, and to certify the 
name of such person to the next Ge- 
neral or Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
&c. 

Sect. XIII. recites. That there are 
certain other Dissenters who scruple the 
taking of any oath ; and then proceeds 
to enact. That every such person shall 
make and subscribe the aforesaid de- 
claration, and also this declaration of 
fidelity following; viz. “I, .d. P. do 
sincerely promise and solemnly declare, 
before God and the world, that I will 
be true and faithful to King William 
and Queen Maiy ; and I do solemnly 
rofess and declare, that I ,do from my 
eart abhor, detest, and renounce, as 
impious and heretical, that damnable 
doctrine and position. That princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or any authority pi the see of Rome, 
may be deposed or murthered by their 
subjects, or any other whatsoever ; and 
I do declare. That no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, statej or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any powei’, jurisdic- 
tion, superiority, pre-eminence, ,or avr 
thority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, with- 
in this realm;” and shall subscribe a 
profession of their Christian belief in 
these words : “ I, A. B. profess faith in 
God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his 
eternal Son, the true God, and in the 
Holy Spirit, one God blessed for ever- 
more; and do acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be given by divine inspiration 
— which declarations and subscriptions 
shall be entered of record at the Ge- 
neral Quarter Sessions, 8cc. and every 
such person shall be exempted from all 
the pains and penalties of all and every 
the aforementioned statutes, &c. 

Sect. XVI. Provided, That all the 
■ laws made and provided for the fre- 
quenting of divine service on the Lord’s 
Day, commonly called Sunday, shall be 
still in force, and executed against all 
persons that offend against the said laws, 
except such persons come to some 
congregatiori or assembly of religious 
Avorship, allowed or permitted by this 

Sect. XVII. Provided, That neither 
this act, nor any clause, article, or thing 
herein contained, shall extend, or be 
constnied to extend, to give any ease, 
benefit, or advantage to any Papist or 
Popish Recusimt whatsoever, or any 
person that shall deny in his preaching 
or writing the docti’ine of the blessed 
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'rrinity, as it is declared in the afore- 
sakl Articles of Religion. 

Sect. XVIII. Provided, That if any 
j;ei son or persons do and shall willingly, 
maliciously, or contemptuously, come 
mto any cathedral or parish-church, 
chapel, or other congregation permitted 
by tnis act, and disquiet or disturb the 
same, or misuse any preacher or teach- 
er, such person or persons, upon proof 
thereof before any justice of the peace, 
ay two or more sufficient witnesses, 
shall Jjnd two sureties, to be bound by 
recognizance in the penal sum of 50/. 
and in default of such sureties, shall be 
committed to prison, there to remain 
till the next General or Quarter Ses- 
sions ; and, upon conviction of the .said 
offence at the said General or Quarter 
Se.ssions, shall suffer the pain and pe- 
nalty of 20/. to the use of the King’s and 
Queen’s Majesties, their heirs and suc- 
cessors. 

Sect. XIX. That no congregation or 
assembly for religious worship shall be 
permitted or allowed by this act until 
the place of such meeting shall be cer- 
tified to the Bishop of the diocess, or to 
tlte Archdeacon of that archdeaconry, 
or to the justices of the peace at tlie 
General or Quarter Sessions of the 
peace for the county, city, or place^ in 
which such meeting shall be held, and 
registered in the said Bishoji’s or Arch- 
deacon’s court respectively, or recorded 
at the said General or Quarter Sessions; 
the register or clerk of the peace where- 
of respectively is hereby required to re- 
gister the same, and to give certificate 
thei .pf to such person as shall demand 
the s'ame ; for which there shall be no 
greater fee or reward taken than the 
sum of sixpence.” 

Lord Sidmouth has_ lately attempt- 
ed to introduce a bill in the House of 
Lords, proposing some amendment or 
explanation of this famous Act, in order 
to prevent abuses but the fact appeai’- 
ed to be the prevention of Sectarianism 
by means of itinerant preachers; and 
to clog the exertions of those who wish 
to instruct their neighbours. Vast num- 

ers of petitions from all parts of the 

ountry were presented against the bill ; 
so that when it was brought forward on 
Ivlav 21, 1811, (after a considerable dis- 
cussion,) the question for a second 
ivading was put and negatived without 
a division. The bill was therefore 
thrown out. It is to be hoped that this 
will be the last effort ever made to in- 
fringe the Act of Toleration. 

TONGUE, Duties of the. “ 1. 
To glorify God by magnifying his name. 
— 2._To sing his praises. — 3. To declare 


to others God’s goodness. — 4. To pnay 
to him foi’ what we want. — 5. I’o make 
open profession of our subjection to him. 
— 6. To preach his word. — 7. To defend 
the truth. — 8. To exhort men to par- 
ticular duties. — 9. To confess our sins 
to God. — 10. To crave the advice of 
otliers. — 11. To praise that .which is 
good in others. — 12. To bear witness to 
the truth. — 13. To defend the cause of 
the innocent and just. — 14 . 1 o commu- 
nicate to others the same good impres- 
.sions we have received.” 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. See Gift 
OF Tongues. . 

TRADITION, something handed 
down' from one genei^tion to another. 
Thus the Jews pretended that, beside.s 
their written law contained in the Old 
Testament, Moses had delivered an oral 
lawi which had been conveyed down 
from father to son ; and thus the Ro- 
man Catholics are said to value par- 
ticular doctrines, supposed to have de- 
scended from the apostolic times by 
tradition. 

TRANSLATION, in the ecclesias- 
tical sense of the word, is the removing 
of a bishop from one see to another. It 
is also used for the version of a book or 
writing into a different language front 
that in which 't was written. 

in translating the Scri/itures, great 
knowledge and caution are necessary. 
Dr. Campbell lays 'down three funda- 
mental rules' for translating: 1. The 
translation should give a complete trans- 
cript of the ideas of the original.— 2 
The style and manner of the original 
should be preserved. — 3. The transla- 
tion should have all the ease of original 
composition. He observes that the dif- 
ficulties found in translating the Scrip- 
turds arise, 1. From the singularity of 
Jewish customs.— 2. From the poverty 
(as appears) of theiy native language. — 
3. From the fewness of the books ex- 
tant in it.— 4. From the symbolical style 
of the prophets. — 5. From the excessive 
influence, which a previous acquaintance 
with translations ha.ve occasioned. — 
And, 6. From pre-possessions, in what 
way soever acquired, in regard to re- 
ligious tenets. 

Notwithstanding these , difficulties, 
however, the divines employed by King 
James to translate the Old and New 
Testaments, have given us a translation 
which, with a very few exceptions, can 
scarcely be improved. These divines 
Avere pi’ofoundly skilled in the learning 
as well as in the languages of the East ; 
Avhilst some of those Avho have presumed 
to improve their version, seem not to 
have possessed a critical knoAvlcdge ot 
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the Greek tongue, to have known, still lives of its ministers. The decrees of 
less of the Hebrew, and to have been this council, together with the ci’eed of 
absolute strangei's to the dialect spoken pope 'Pius IV. contain a summary of the 
in Judea in the days of our Saviour, as doctrines of the Roman Catholics. See 
well as to the manners, customs, and Mosheim's Church History; The Mo- 
peculiar opinions of the Jewish sects, dern Universal History, ‘vo\. 23; Fra. 
“Neither,” as one observes, “meta- Paolo Sarlii's,^n6. Father Paul's Hia- 
physical acuteness, nor the most perfect lories of the Council of Trent. 
knowledge of the principles of transla- TRIERS, a society of ministers, with 
tion in general, will enable a man who some others, chosen by Cromwell 'to sit 
is ignorant of these things to improve at Whitehall. They were mostly In- 
the authorised version either of the Gos- dependents, though some Presbyterians 
pels or Epistles, for such a man knbws were joined with them. They had 
not accurately, and therefore cannot power to try all that came for institu- 
give a complete transcript of the ideas tion and induction; and without their 
of the original work.” See Bible; appi'obation none were admitted. They 
Mt'. Tyiler's Essay on the Princi/iles examined aJl who were able to come up 
of Translation; and Dr. CamfibeWs to London ; but if any were unable, or 
Preliminary' Dissertations to his transla- of doubtful qualifications, they referred 
tion of the Gospels. them to some ministers in the countv 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, the where they lived. They rejected ail 
conversion or change of the substance those who did not live according to their 
of the bread and wine in the eucharist profession, and placed in their room able 
into the body and blood of Jesus Chi'ist, sei’ious preachers who lived godly lives, 
which the Romish church suppose to be though of different opinions, 
wrought by the consecration of the TRINITARIANS, those who believe 
priest. Nothing can be more contra- in the Trinity. See next article, and 
dictory to Scripture, or to common the 162d Lee. of Doddridge, where the 
sense, than this doctrine. It must be reader will find a statement of the opi- 
evident to every one who is not blinded nions of the ancients on this doctrine, a-s 
by ignorance and prejudice, that our likewise many of the moderns ; such as 
Lord’s words, “This is iry body,” are Baxter, Dr. Clarke, Burnet, Howe, Wa- 
inere figui’ative expressions : besides, terland, Taylor, Pearson, Bull, Wallis, 
such a transubstantiation is so oppo- Watts, and Jeremy Taylor, 
site tp the testimony of our senses, as TRINITY, the UKion of three in one ; 
completely to undermine the whole generally applied to . the ineffable mys- 
proof of all the miracles by which God tery of three jjersons in one God,— P'a- 
nath confirmed revelation.' According ther. Son, and Holy Spirit. This doc- 
to sucli a transubstantiation, the same ti’ine is rejected by many because it is 
body is alive and dead at once, and ma'y incomprehensible; but, as Mr. Scott 
be in a million of different places ivhole observes, if distinct personality, agency, 
and. entire at the same instant of time; and divine perfections, be in Senpture 
accidents- remain without a substance, ascribed to the Fathei', and to the Son, 
and substance without accidents; and and to the Holy Spirit, no words can 
that a part of Ciirist’s body is equal to .more exactly express the 'doctrine, 
the whole. It is also contrary to the which must unavoidably be thence in- 
end of the sacrament, which is to re- ferred, than those commonly used on 
present and commemqrivte Christ,. not this- subject, viz. that there are three 
to believe that he is coi’poi'eally present, distinct Persons, in the Unity of the 
1 Cor. ix. 24, 25. But we need not Godhead. The sacred oracles most as- 
waste time in attempting to refute a suredly teach us, that the One living 
doctrine which by its ^impious conse- and true God is, in some inexplicable 
quences refutes itself. See Smith’s Er- manner. Triune, for he is spoken of, as 
Tors of the Church of Rome, dial. 6; Owe in some . respects, and as Three m. 
A Dialogue between Philalethes and Be- othei-s, Gen. i. 26, Gen. ii. 6, 7. Is. xlviii. 
nevolus; Kidder's Messiah, part iii. p. 16. Is. xxxiv. 16. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Jolm 
SO ’, and Brown’s Compendium,-^. 613. xiv. 23. Matt, xxviii. 19. 2 Thess. iii. 3. 

TRENT, Council of, denotes the 1 John v. 7. Acts, v. 3, 4. The Trinity 
council assembled by Paul HI. -in ,1545, of Persons in the Diety consists' witii. 
and continued by twenty-five sessions the Unity of the Divine Essence ; though 
till the year 15’63, under Julius III. we pretend not to explain the /worfiw of 
and Pius IV. in_ order to correct, illus- it, and deem those reprehensible who 
trate, and fix with perspicuity, the doc- Ivave attempted it'; as the modus in 
trine of_ the church, to re.store the vi- which any being subsists, according to 
gour of its discipline, and to reform die its distinct nature and known properties. 
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is a secret to the most learned mtural- 
ists to this present day, and probably 
will always continue so. But if the 
most common of God’s works, with 
which we are the most conversant, be 
in this respect hicomprehensible, how 
can men think that the modus eansicndi 
^r manner of existence) of the infinite 
Creator can be level to their capacities i 
— ^The doctrine of the Trinity is indeed 
a mystery, but no man hath yet shown' 
that it involves in it a real contradiction. 
Many have ventured to say, that it 
ought to be ranked with transubstan- 
tmtion, as equally absurd. But Arch- 
bishop Tillotson has shown, by the 
most convincing arguments imaginable, 
that transubstantiation includes the 
most palpable contradictions ; and that 
we have the evidence of our eyes, feel- 
ing, and taste, that what we receive in 
the Lord’s supper is bread, and not the 
body of a man; whereas we have the 
testimony of our eyes alone, that the 
words “ This is my body,” are at all in 
the Scriptures. Now this is intelligible 
to the meanest capacity: it is fairly made 
out, and perfectly unanswerable: but 
\vho ever attempted thus to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be self-con- 
tradictory ? What testimony of . our 
senses, or what demonstrated tnith, 
does it contradict.'* Yet till this be 
shown, it is neither fair nor convincing, 
to' exclaim against it as contradictory, 
absurd, and irrational.” See articles 
Jesus Christ and Holy Ghost; also 
Owen, Watts, Jones, S, Browne, Faw- 
cett, A. Taylor, J. Scott, Simpson, and 
Wesley’s Pieces on the Subject; Bull’s 
Deferisio , Fidei JficsenBS; JDr. Aliev’s 
Testimonies of the Jewish Church; Dis- 
play of the Trinity by a Layman; 
Scott’s Fssays. . 

TRITH'lii ISTS, a sect of the sixth 
centmy, wiwse chief was John Ascu- 
nage, a Syrian philosopher, and at the 
same time a Monophysite. This man 
imagined in the Deity ^three natures or 
substances absolutely equal in all re- 
spects, and joined together by no com- 
mon essetice; to which opinion his ad- 
versaries gave the name of Tritheism. 
One of the warmest defenders of this 
doctrine was John Philoponus, an Alex- 
andrian philosopher and grammarian of 
the highest reputation ; ^and hence he 
has been -considered bv many as the 
author of this sect, whose members 
have consequently derived from him 
the title of Philoponists. • • • 

This sect was divided into two par- 
ties, the Philoponists and the Conouites ; 
the latter of wl» om were so called^from 
Conon, bishop of Tarsus, their chief. 
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They agi-eeed in the docti-ine of three 
persons in_ the Godhead, and differed 
only in their manner of explaining what 
the Scriptures taught concerning the 
resurrection of the body. Philoponus 
maintained, that the form as well as the 
matter of aU bodies was generated, and 
corrupted, and that both, therefore, 
were to be restored in the resurrection. 
Conon held, on the contrary, that the 
body never lost its form; that its 
alone was subject to corruption and de- 
cay, and was consequently to be re- 
stored when this mortal shall put on 
immortality. 

TRUCE OF GOD, a scheme set on 
foot for the purpose quelling the vio- 
lence and preventing the frequency of 
private wars, occasioned by the fierce 
spirit of the barbarians in the middle 
ages. _ In France, a general peace and 
cessation from, hostilities took place 
A. D. _ 1052, and continued for seven 
years, in consequence of the methods 
which the bishop of Aquataine success- 
fully eniployed to work upon the super- 
stition of the times. A resolution was 
formed, that no man should, in time to 
conie, attack or molest h,is adver-saries 
during the seasons set apart for cele- 
brating the great festivals of the church, 
or from the evening of Thursday in 
each week to the morning of Monday in 
the week ensuing, the intervening days 
being consecrated as pa->'ticulai’ly holy ; 
our Lord’s passion having happened on 
one of those days, and his resurrection 
on another. A" change in the disposi- 
tions of men so sudden, and which pro- 
posed a resolution so unexpected, was 
considered as miraculous ; and the res- 
pite from hostilities which followed 
^qn it was called the Truce of God, 
This cessation from hostilities during 
three complete days every week, allow.- 
ed a considerable space for the passions 
of the antagonists to cool, and for the 
people to enjoy a respite from the cala- 
mities of war, and to take measures for 
their own security. 

TRUST IN GOD, signifies that con- 
fidence in, or dependence we place on 
him. This trust ought to be, 1. Sin- 
cere and un’reseiwed, not in idols, in 
men, in talents, riches, power, in our- 
selves parp and him part, Prov. iii. 5, 
6. — 2. Universal ; body, soul, circum- 
stances, 1 Peter v. 7 . — 3. Perpetual, Is. 
xxvi: 4.-— 4. With a lively expectation of 
his blessing, Mic. vii. 7. The encourage- 
ment we have, to trust in him arises, 
1. From his liberality, Rom. viii. 32. 
Ps. Ixxxiy. 11. — 2. His ability, James i. 
17. — 3. His i-elationship, Ps. ciii. 13. — 
4. His promise, Isa. xxxiii. 16. — 5. His 
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conduct in all ages to those who have 
trusted him, Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. Ps. 
xxxvii. 25. The hafijiiness of those 
who tnist in him is great, if we consi- 
der, 1. Their safety,. Ps. cxxv. 1. — 2. 
Their courage, Ps. xxvii. 1. — 3. Their 
peace, Isa. xxvi. 3. — 4. Their character 
and fruitfulness, Ps. i. 3. — 5. Their end, 
Ps. xxxvii. 37. Job v. 26. 

TRUTH, a term used in opposition to 
falsehood, and applied to propositions 
whicluanswer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the thing ^vhcrcof some- 
thing' is adirmed or denied. j\aturaL‘ov 
[ihysical truth is said to be the agree- 
ment of our sentiments with the nature 
of things. Moral truth is the confor- 
mity ot our words and actions to our 
sentiments. F.van^qelical or Gospel 
truth is taken for Christ; the doctrines 
of the Gospel ; substance or reality, in 
opposition to the shadows and ceremo- 
nies of the law, John i. 17. For this 
tinth we ought to be sincere "in seeking, 
zealous in elefending, and active in pro- 
ixigating; highly to prize it, constantly 
to rejoice in it, and uniformly to be obe- 
dient to it. Sec Lying, Sincerity; 
Tatham's Scale of Truth; Locke on 
the UiHlerstmidin '^; Beattie on Truth; 
Dr. Stennet's Sermon on /irojiagating 
the Truth; Saurin’s Sermons, Eng. 
trails, vol. ii. ser. 1. and 14. 

TURLUPINS, a denomination which 
appeared aiioiiL the j^ar 1372, princi- 
pally in Savoy and Dauphiny. They 
taught that when a man is arrived at a 
certain state of perfection, he is freed 
from all subjection to the divine law. It 
is said, they often went naked, and they 
allowed of no iirayer to God but men- 
tal. They called themselves the fra- 
ternitu of the Jioor, 

TyPE, an impression, image, or rc- 
presentatioiv of some model, wh'\ch is 
termed the antitype. In this sense we 
often use die word to denote the pre- 


figurat'on of the great events of man’s 
redemption by persons or things in the 
Old Testament. Types are distinguish- 
ed into, 1. Such as were directly ap- 
pointed for that end ; as the sacrifices. 
— 2. Such as had only a providential or- 
dination tb that end ; as the story of Ja- 
cob and Esau.— And 3. Things that fell 
out of old, so as to illustrate present 
things from a similitude between them ; 
as the allegory pi Hagar aad ’ Sarah. 
Some distinguish them into real and per- 
sonal ; loy the former intending the ta-' 
bernacles, temples, and religious insti- 
tutions ; and under the latter, including 
what are called providential and pei-- 
sonal types. While we may justly con- 
sider the death of Christ, and his resur- 
rection from the dead, as events that 
are typified in the Old Testament, we 
. should be careful not to consider every 
thing mentioned in the Hebrew Scripi- 
ture as a type, for this Avill expose the 
whole doctrine of types to ridicule: for in- 
stance, what can be a greater burlesque 
on the Scriptures to suppose, as some 
have done, that the extraction of Eve. 
from the side of Adam, while he was in 
a deep sleep, was intended as a type of 
the Roman soldiers’ piercing our Sa- 
viour’s side while he slept the sleep of 
death ? Such ideas as these, vented some- 
times by novices, and sometimes by more 
aged divines, give a greater proof of 
the wildness of their fancies than the 
correctness of their judgments. See 
Mather and M‘Lnuen on the Types; 
Jiklffletfs Div. quest. 35. 

TYTHE, the tenth part of all fruits, 
&c. a revenue payable to the clci-gy. 
Thetythes amongthe Jewswere of three 
sorts. The first to the Levites, for their 
maintenance, Numb, xviii. 21. — 24. The 
second for the feasts and sacrifices, 
Dcut. xiv. 22 ; and the third for the 
poor every third year. Deut. xiv. 28, 
29. See Su/i/i- Papers. 
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VALENTINIANS, a sect who 
spiring up in the second century, and 
were so called from their leader Valen- 
tinus. The Valentinians were. only a 
bi-anch of the Gnostics, who realized or 
jiersonified the Platonic ideas concern- 
ing the Deity, whom they called Plero- 
ma, or Plenitude. Their system tvas 
this : the first principle is Bythos, i. e. 
Dcjith, which remained many ages un- 
known, having with it Ennoe or Thought, 


and Siege or Silence : from these sprung 
the Nous or Intelligence, which is the 
only Son, equal to and alone capable of 
comprehending the Bythos. The sister 
of Isous they called Aletheia or Tirith ; 
and these constituted the first quaterni- 
ty of /Eons, which were the source and 
original of all the rest ; for Nous and 
Aletheia produced the Avorld and life, 
and from these two proceeded man and 
the church. But, besides these , eight 
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principal there were ttrenty-two jj presence in the cncharist. Ilt.v, ever, 
more; the last et’ v/hich, cailed •! after the death of J.nthcr, tins ahsiird 


being desirous to arrive at llie know- j hypcthesisv.ais renet.ed, and dressed np 
ledge of Bythos, gave lierself a great I in a specious and pl.susih’e form !)v 
deal of uneasiness, which created in her jBicntius, Cheninitius, and Andrxas. 
Anger and Fear, of which w.as born I who niiiintaincd the coriiimii-ication of 
i\Iatter. But the Horos or Bounder | the properties of Clirist’s tliviiiity to ins 
stojijjed iicr, preserved her in tlie Pie- human nature. It is, indeed, obvious, 
ronia, and restored her to perfection, j tiiat eveiy Lutheran who beiie\ es the 
Sophia then produced the Christ and I doctrine of coiisubstantiation, whatever 
the Holy Spirit, which brought the iEons 1 he may pretend, must bean Uhiquita- 
to their last perfection, and made every i rian. 


to their last perfection, and made every 
one of them contribute their utmost to 
form a Saviour. Pier Enthymese or 
Thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, 
perfectccl by the Clii’ist, produced every 
thing that is in this world by its divers 
passions. The Christ sent into it the 
Saviour, accompanied witli angels, who 
delivered it from its passions without 
annihilating it: from thence was formed 
corporeal matter. And in this manner 
did they romance concerning God, na- 
ture, and the mysteries of the Christian 
religion. 

\ATICAN MAHUSCPvIPT,one of 
tlie principal Greek manuscripts now 
extant. It contained originally the whole 
Greek Bible. The age of this manu- 
scrijit is supposed to be no higher than 
the fifth century. See No. 29, article 
Bible. 

VANITY, emptiness. It is often ap- 
plied to the man who wishes you to think 
more highly of him than wliat he really 
desen'es j hence the vain man flatters 
in oi’der to be flattered ; is always fond 
of praise, endeavours to bribe others 


I UBIQUITY, omnipresence; an at- 
tribute of the IJicty, whereby he is al- 
ways intimately present to all things. 
See Omniscience. 

UCKEW’ALLISTS, a sect ivhich 
derived its denomination from Ukc- 
W'allcs, a native of Friesland, tvho pub- 
lished Ills sentiments in 1637". He en- 
tertained a favourable opinion of the 
eternal slate of Judas and the rest of 
Christ’s murderers. His argument was 
this, that the period of time which ex- 
tended from the biith of Christ to the 
descent of the Ploly Ghost was a time oi 
deep ignorance, during which the Jews 
were destitute of divine light; and 
that, of consequence, the s'lis and enor- 
mities wliicli were committed during 
this interval were in a great measure 
excusable, and could not merit the se- 
vere.st disjjlays, of the divine justice. 
This denomination strictly adhered to 
•the doctrine of the Mennonites. 

VEDAS, the sacre.d books of the Plin- 
doos, believed to be revealed by God, 
and called immortal. They are consi- 


into a good opinion of himself by his 'dered as the .fountain of all knowledge. 


complaisance, and sometimes even by 
good offices, though often displayed witli 
unnecessary ostentation. The terra is 


human and divine, and are four in num- 
ber. The principal part of them is that 
wliich explains the duties of man in me- 


likewise applied to this world, as unsa- j thodical arrangement. The fourth book 
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tisfactory, Ecc. i. 2 ; to lying, Ps. iv. 2 ; 
to idols, Deut. xxxii. 21 ; to wliatcver 
disappoints our hopes, Ps. lx. 11. See 
Pride. 

UBIQUFFARLVNS, formed from 
■ubUjue, “ every where,” in ecclesiasti- 
Ciil history, a sect of Lutherans which 
rose and spread itself in Germany; and 
Avhose distinguishing doctrine was, that 
the body of Jesus Christ is every where, 
or in every place. 

Brentius, one of the earliest reformers, 
is said to ha^■e first broached this error 
in 1560. Luther himself, in his contrq- 
versy with Zuinglius,' had thrown out 
some unguai'dcd expressions that seem- 
ed to imply a belief of the omnipresence 
of the body of Christ ; but- he‘ became 
sensible afterwards that this opinion was 
attended with great difficulties, and par- 
ticularly that it ought not to be made 
use of as a proof of Ghrist’s coi’pcyeal 


contains a sy.stem of divine ordinances. 
See the volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

VENERATION, an affection com- 
pounded of awe and love, and which of 
all others becomes creatures to bear to- 
ward their infinitely perfect Creator. 
See Devotion. 

VERACITY OF GOD, is his truth, 
or an exact coiTespondence and con- 
formity between liis word and his'mincL 
Mose.s' says, “ He is a God of troth.” 
He is true in and of himself; he truly 
and Teally exists ; he is the true and 
living God ; all his jierfections are true 
and real ; truth is essential to him ; it is 
pure and perfect in him ; it is the firot 
and original in him'; he is the fountain 
of troth ; all his works in creation, pro- 
vidence, and grace, are accordii^ to 
troth. See Faithfulness of God. 

VERSCHORIST3, a sect that de- 
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rived its-(\enomination from Jacob Ver- 
sclioor, a native of Flushing, who in the 
year 1680, out of a perverse and hetero- 
geneous mixture, of the tenets of Coc- 
ceius and Spinosa produced a new foi-m 
of I’eligion, equally remai’kable for its 
extravagance and impiety. His disci- 
ples and followers were called Hebrews, 
on account of the zeal and assiduity 
with' Avhich they all, without distinction 
of age or sex, applied themselves to the 
study of the Hebrew language. Their 
sentiments were nearly the same as the 
Hattemists. See Hattemists. 

_ VICAR, a priest of a parish, the pre- 
dial tythes whereof are impropriate or 
appropriated ; that is, belong either to a 
chapter, religious house, &c. or to a lay- 
man, who receives them, and only al- 
lows the vicar the small tythes, or a 
convenient salary. 

VICE, a fault ; the opposite to virtue. 

VIGIL, the eve or day before any sot 
lemn feast, because then Christians wei’e 
wont to watch, fast and pi-ay in their 
cliurches. 

VIRTUE, a term used in various sig- 
nifications. .Some define it to be “ living 
according to nature others, “ univer-^ 
sal benevolence to being.” Some, again, 
place it “ in regard to truth otheVs in 
“ the moral sense.” Some place it in 
"the imitation of God;” others, "in 
the love of God and our fellow-crea- 
tures.” Sonte, again, think it consists 
“ in mediocrity,” supposing vice to con- 
sist in extremes; otliers have placed it 
in " a wise regard to our own interest.” 
Dr. Smith rcters it to the principle of 
sympathy; and Palcy defines it to be 
the doing good to mankind, in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness. Some of 
these definitions are certainly objection- 
able. Perhaps those who place it in 
the love of God and our fellow-crea- 
tures, may come as near to the truth as 
any. See Edwards and Jameson on Vir- 
tue; Grove’s mid Faley’s Moral Phil. 
Cumberland’s Law of jYature, cap. 1. 
} 4; Beattie’s Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence, vol. ii. p. 8, 17 ; Dr. Watts’ Self- 
Love and Virtue Reconciled, 2d vol, of 
his work, last edition. 

"VISION, the supernatural i-epresen- 
tation on an object to aman when waking, 
as in a glass which places the \isage be- 
fore him. It was one of the ways in 
which the Almighty was pleased to re- 
veal himself to the prophets. Is. i. 1. Is. 
xxi« 2. 

VISITATION, the surve}'^ or inspec- 
tion performed by a bishop in his dio- 
cess, to examine into the state of the 
church. In a divine or s/iiritual sense. 


it is takfen either for a communication of 
divine love, or for any calamity affecting 
a nation. 

UNBELIEF, the refn.sing assent to 
testimony. It is often taken for distrust 
.of God’s faithfulness, but more parti- 
cularly for the discrediting the testimo- 
ny of God’s word concerning his Son, 
John iii. 18, 19. John xvi. 9. "It, in- 
cludes,” says Dr. Guise, "disalfec- 
tion to God, disregard to his word, pi-e- 
judices against thfe Redeemer, readiness 
to give credit to any other than him, in- 
, ordinate love to the world, and prefer- 
ring of the applause of men to the ap- 
probation of God.” — ^"Unbelief,” says 
the great Charaock, “is the greatest 
sin, as it is the fountain of all sin : it was 
Adam’s first sin ; it is a sin against the 
Gospel, against the highest testimony; 
a refusal to accept of Christ upon the 
terms of 'the Gospel. It strikes pecu- 
liarly at God ; is the greatest reproach 
of him, robs him of his glory, a contra- 
diction to his will, and a contempt of his 
authority.” The causes of unbelief are 
Satan, jgnorance, pride, and sensuality. 
The danger of it is great; it hardens the 
heart, fills with presumption, creates 
impatience, deceives, with error, and 
finally exposes to condemnation, John 
iii. 11. Charnock’s Works, vol. ii. jx 
601 ; Case’s Sermons, ser. 2 ; Bislioji 
Forteus’s Sermons,^ vol. i. ser. 2 ; \Dr. 
Owen’s Reasons of E'aith ; HannanVs 
Compendium, vol. ii. p. 26 ; Churchill’s 
Essay on Unbelief 

UNBELIEVERS are of three sorts. 
1. Those who, having heard the Gos- 
pel, reject it. — 2. Those who verbally 
assent to it, .yet know not to what they 
assent, or why they believe. — 3. They 
who, whatever knowledge they may- 
have of certain speculative points of di- 
vinity, yet obey not the truth, but live 
in sin. 

_ The following is a striking descrip- 
tion given by Masilon of an unbeliever 
(Ser. i. _ vol. iii. Eng. trans.) “ He is a 
man without morals, probity, faith, or 
character; who owns no rule but his 
passions, no law but his iniquitous 
thoughts, no master but his desires, no 
check but the dread of authority, no 
God but himself ; an unnatural child ; 
since he believes that chance alone hath 
given him fathers ; a faithless, friend, 
seeing he looks upon men merely as the 
wretched fruits of a wild and fortuitous 
concurrence to whom he is connected 
only by transitory ties : a cruel master, 
seeing he is convinced that the strong- 
est and the rnost fortunate have always 
reason on their side. Who could hence- 
forth place, any dependence on such.^ 
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They no longer fear a God; they no 
longer respect men ; they look, forward 
•to Nothing after this life: virtue and 
vice are merely prejudices of education 
in their eyes, and the consequences of 
popular credulity. Adulteries, revenge; 
ola-sphemies, the blackest treacheries, 
abominations which wc dare not 'even 
name, are no longer in their opinion but 
human prohibitions established through 
the policy of legislators. According to 
diem, the most horrible ciimes or the 
purest virtues are all equally the same, 
since an eternal annihilation shall soon 
equalise the just and the impious, and 
for ever confound them both in the 
dreary mansion of the tomb. What 
monsters, then, must such be ubon the 
earth !”. 

UNCHANGEABLENESS OF 
GOD. See Faithfulness and Immu 

TABILITY OF GOD. 

UNCTION, in matters of religion, is 
used for the character conferred on sa- 
cred things by anointing them with oil. 
Unctions were very frequent among the 
Hebrews. They anointed both their 
kings and high priests at the ceremony 
of their inauguration. Tliey also anoint- 
ed the sacred vessels of tiie tabernacle 
and temple, to sanctify and consecrate 
them to the service of God. In the an- 
cient Christian church, unction accom- 
panied the ceremonies of baptism and 
confirmation. Extreme unction, or the 
anointing persons in the article of death, 
was also practised by the ancient Chris- 
tians, in compliance with the precept of 
St. James, chap. v. 14, 15 ; and this ex- 
treme unction the Romish church has 
advanced to the dignity of a sacrament. 
It is administered to none but such as 
are affected with some mortal disease, 
or in a decrepit age. It is refused to im- 
penitent persons, as also to criminals. 
The parts to be imointed are, the, eyes, 
the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the 
hands, the feet, and the reins. The 
laity are anointed in the palms of tlie 
hands, but priests on the back of it, be- 
cause the palms of their hands have 
been already consecrated by ordination. 

The oil with which the sick person is 
anointed, represents, it is said, the 
grace of God, which is poured down 
mto the soul ; and the prayer used at 
the time of anointing, expresses the re- 
mission of sins thereby, granted to the 
sick person : for the prayer is this — “ By 
this holy unction, and his own most pious 
mercy, may the Almighty God forgive 
thee wiiatever sins thou hast committed 
by the sight,” when the eyes are anoint- 
ed ; by the hearing, when the .ears ai’e 
anointed : and so of tlie other senses. 
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Idle passage before-mentioned from 
St. James respecting the anointing with 
oil, has been a source of difficulty to some 
pious minds; but in order to. under- 
stand it, it is necessary to observe that 
anointing with oil was an ordinance for 
the miraculous cure of sick persons 
(Mpk vi. 13.) But since those extra- 
ordinary gifts are ceased, as being no 
longer necessary for the confirmation of 
the Gospel, of course there is no war- 
rant now for using that ceremony. 

UNDERSTANDING, the faculty of 
perceiving things distinctly; or that 
power of the rniiid by which we arrive 
at a proper idea or judgment of things. 
See Judgment, Mind, Soul. 

UNIFORMITY, regularity ; a simi- 
litude or resemblance between the parts 
of a whole. The word is particularly 
used for one and the same form of pub- 
lic prayers, administration of sacra- 
ments, and otlier rites, 8cc. of the church 
of England, prescribed by the famous 
stat. 1 Eliz. and 13, 14, Carol II. cap. 4. 
called the Act of Uniformity, 

UNION TO CHRIST, that act of 
divine grace by which we are joined to 
Christ ; and is considered, 1. As virtual, 
or that which was formed from all eter- 
nity, Eph. i. 4.-2. Vital, or '&fiiriCual, 
foymed in the moment of our regenera- 
tion, John xvil. 26, 1 John iv. 13. It is 
represented in the Scripture by the 
strongest expressions language can ad- 
mit of, and even compared to the union 
between the Father and the Son, John 
xvii. 11, 21, See. It is also compared to 
the union of a vine and its branches, 
John XV. 4, 5. To the^union of our food 
with our bodies, John vi. 56, 57. To 
the union of the body with "the head,- 
Eph. iv. 15, 16. To the conjugal union, 
Eph. V. 23, 30. To the union of a king 
and his subjects. Matt. xxv. 34, 40. To 
a- building, 1 Pet. ii. 4, "5. Eph. ii. 21, 
22. It is also represented by an identity 
or sameness of spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. By 
an identity of body, 1 Cor. xii. 12, 27. 
By an identity pf interest. Matt. xxv. 
40. John XX. 17. This union must be 
considered not as a mere mental union 
only in comfort or notion ; nor a physi- 
cal union as between the- head and the 
members ; nor as an essential union, or 
union with \the divine nature ; but as a 
mystical union, Eph. v. 32. Honourable 
union, 1 John in. 1, 2. Supernatural 
union, 1 Cor. i. 30. Holy, 1 John iii. 
24. Necessary, John xv. 4. Inviola- 
ble, Rom. viii. 38, 39. Some state il 
thus: 1. An union of natures, Heb. ii. 
H.^2. Of actions, his obedience being 
imputed to us, and our sins reckoned to 
him, 2 Cor. v. 21. — 3. Of life, Col. iii. 4.— 
4 F 
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sentiment, 2 Cor. v. 17. — 5. Of m- 
tei-est, Matt. xxv. 34, 8cc. — ^^6. Of affec- 
tion, 2 Cor. V. 14. — 7. Of residence, John 
xvii; 24. The advantagea of it arc 
knowledge, . Eph. i. IS. 'Fellowship, 
1 Cor. i. 9. Security, John xv. Felicity, 
1 Pet. i. 8. Spirituality, John xv. 8. and 
indeed, all the rich communications of 
miritual blessings here and hereafter. 
Col. i. 22. The evidencea of union to 
Christ are, light in the understanding, 
1 Pet. ii. 9. Affection .to him, Joh'n xiv. 
21. Frequent communion with him, 
1 John i. 3. Delight in’ his word, ordi- 
nances, and people, Psal. xxvii. 4. Psal. 
cxix. Submission to liis' will, and con- 
formity to his image, 1 John ii. 5. Dick- 
inson's Letters, let. 17 ; Flavel’s Me- 
thod o f Grace, ser. 2 ; Polhill on Union} 
Brown's Comhend. b. 5. ch. 1. ' 

UNION HYPOSTATICAL, is the 
union of the human nature of Christ 
with the divine, constituting two natures 
in one person. Not consuostantially, as 
the three persons in the Godhead ; nor 
physically, as soul and body united in 
one person: nor mystically, as is be- 
tween Christ and believers ; hut so as 
that the manhood subsists in the .second 

E erson, yet without making confusion, 
oth making but one person. It was 
miraculous, L\ik.e. i. 34, 35. Complete 
and real : Christ took a real human body 
and soul, and not in appearance. Inse- 
parable, Heb. vii. 25. For the reasons 
of this union, see article Mediator. 

UNITARIANS, those who confine 
the glory and attributes of divinity to the 
Fathei', and not allowing It to the Son or 
Holy Spirit. Tlisy ai'e the same as the 
Socinians. See Socinians. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Mo- 
ravians. 

UNITY OF GOD, a term made use 
of to denote that there is but one God or 
self-existent Being. The unity of God 
is argued from his necessary existence, 
self-sufficiency, perfection, indepen- 
dence, and omnipotence ; from the 
unity of design in the works of nature ; 
and from there being no necessity of 
having more gods than one; but the 
Scriptures set it beyond all doubt, Deut. 
vi. 4. Psalm Ixxxvi. 10. Isa. xliii. 10. 
Mark xii. 29. John xvii. 3. Rom. iii. 
30. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 6. 1 Tim. ir. 5. ' See 
Polytheism ; Abernethy on the At- 
tributes of God, vol. i. ser. 5 ; Wilkins's 
JVatural Religion, p. 113, 14; Howe's 
Works, /Vol. i. p. 72, 73 ; Gill’s Divini- 
ty,- vol. i. 8vo. edit p. 183 ; Ridgley's 
JOiv. question 8. 

UNIVERSALISTS, those who sup- 
pose that, as Clu’ist died for all, so, be- 
fore he shall have delivered up his 


mediatorial kingdom to the Father, all 
shall be brought to a participation of 
the benefits ot his death, in their resto- 
ration to holiness and happiness. They 
teach, that the wicked will receive a 
punishment ajiportioned to their crimes; 
that punishment itself is a mediatorial 
work, and founded upon mercy ; that it 
is a mean of humbling, subduing, and 
finally reconciling the sinner to God. 
They suppose that the words eternal, 
everlasting, 8cc. as they sometimes apply 
to the things which have ended, so they 
cannot apply to endless misery. They^ 
say, this doctrine is the most consonant 
to the perfections of the Deity, most 
worthy of the character of Christ, ancT 
that the Scriptures cannot be recon- 
ciled upon any other plan. They teach 
their followers ardent love to Gpd;_ and 
peace, meekness, candour, and univer- 
sal'love to men, they observe, are the 
natural result of these views. 

The sentiments of the Universalists 
wei-e embraced by Origen in the 3d cen- 
tury, and in more modem times by Che- 
valier Ramsay, Dr. Cheyne, Mr. Hart- 
ley, and others. But one of the great- 
est advocates for this doctrine was Dr. 
Chauncy. His arguments are these: 1. 
Clirist died not for a select number of 
men only, but for mankind universally, 
and witliout exception or limitation; for 
the sacred Scriptui'es are singularly 
emphatical in expressing this truth, 1 
Thes. v.'lO. 1 Cor. xv. 3. Rom. v. 6. I 
Pet. iii. 18. John i. 29. John iii. 16, 17. 

1 John ii. 2. Heb. ii. . 9. — 2. It is the 
pm’pose of God according to his good 
pleasure that mankind universally, in 
consequence of the death of his Son Je- 
sus Christ, shall certainly and finally be 
saved, Rom. v. 12, 6cc. Rom. viii. 19 — 
24. Col. i. 19, 20. Eph. iv. 10. Eph. i. 9, 

10. 2 Tim. i. 4. — 3. As a mean, in or- 
der to men’s being made meet for sal- 
vation, God will sooner or later, in this 
state or another, redupe them all under 
a willing and obedient sulrjection to his 
moral government, 1 John 'iii. 8. John 
i. 29.' Matt. i. 21. Psalm viii. 5, 6. Heb. 

11. 6,' 9. Phil. ii. 9 — 11.’ 1 Cor. xv. 24 — 
29. — 4. The Scripture language con- 
cerning the reduced, or restored, in con- " 
sequence of the mcdiatoiy interposition 
of Jesus Christ, is such as leads us into 
the thought, that it is comprehensive of 
mankind universally. Rev, v. 13. 

The opponents, however, of Dr 
Chauncy, and this doctrine, observe, on 
the contrary side, that the sacred Scrip- 
tures expi’essly declare that the punisli- 
raent of the finally impenitent .shall be 
eternal. Matt. xvii. 8. Matt. xxv. 41, 
46. Mark ix. 4o. Rev. xiv. 11. 2 Thes. 
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9. Ejjh. ii. 17- Jude 13. Rev.* ix. 3. 
Hev- Jvlatt. xii. 31, 32. Luke 

xii." 3U. Mark iii. 29. 1 John v. 16. 
Ileb. i. 4, 6. Hob. x. 26, 27. Matt. xxvi. 

Hee articles Destructionists, 
Hell. 

The title of Unh'crsalists distinguishes 
tlio.-,e who embrace the .sentiments ot 
Mr. Kelly. See Rellyanists. Dr. 
Joseph Huntingdon was a great advocate 
also for universal salvation, as nuw be 
seen from a pn.sthumons work of hi>/ 
entitled, “ Calvinism improved ; or the 
Gospel illustrated in a System of real 
Grace issuing in the Salvation of all 
Men.” This work was answered by 
Mr. Nathan Strong, minister of Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, in which he en- 
deavours to reconcile the doctrine of 
eternal misery with the infinite benevo- 
lence of God. 

This doctrine of universal salvation, 
or restoration, besides bein.j generally 
acknowledged by the Socmians, ha’s 
been defended in England by Mr. Win- 
chester, and after him bv Mr. Vidler 
and others. Tiie latter has l)een op- 
posed by Mr. A. Fuller and IMr. C._ 
Jerram. Ur. Chauncif.'i SalvaCion of 
all Men; W/iite’-^ Rc.<i/ oration of all 
Thingn; Hartlij on Man; Uuiversal- 
L-it.'i’ Mi-wilany ; Fuller’s Letlcrs to 
Vidler; and Letters to an Universalist, 
coniainintf a lieview of that' Contro- 
versy, bij Scrutator; Mr. Sjuiuldinf’s 
Treatise on Universalism, published in 
America. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN. See Sin, 

\ 3. 

VOW”, a solemn and religious pro- 
mise or oath. [See Oath.] It is more 
particulai'ly taken for a solemn pro- 
mise made to God, in which we bind 
ourselves to do or forbear somewhat for 
the promoting of his glory. Under the 
Old Testament dispensation, vows wel’c 
very common, Judges xi. l^umbers 
XXX. But in the New Testament there 
is no command whatever for the obser- 
vation of them. Hence it is supposed 
that vows belong more to the ceremo- 
nial law than to the Gospel ; and that 
we are to be more dependent on divine 
grace to keep us, than to make resolu- 
tions and vows which \ve do not know 
that we shall be able to perform ; and 
we certainly ought not to vow any thing 
hut what we are able to perform. 

. URIM AND THUMMIM (light and 
perfection,) among the ancient Hebrews, 
a certain oracular manner of consulting 
God, which was done by the high 
jiriest, dressed in his robes, and having 
on his pectoral, or breast-plate. There 
have been a vaiiety of opinions re- 


sjiecting the Urim and Thummim, ano 
after all we cannot determine what 
they were. The mse made of them was, 
to consult God in difficult c ises relating 
to the whole state of fsrael, and some- 
times in cases relating to the king, the 
.sanhedrim, the general of the army, or 
some other great personage. 

URSULiNES, an ordci- of nuns, 
founded originally by St. Angela, of 
Rrescia, in the year 1537, and so called 
from St. Un-sula, to whom they were 
dedicated. 

At first, these religious did not live in 
community, but abode separately in 
their fath’ers’ .houses ; and their em- 
ployment was to search for the afflicted, 
to comfort them; for the ignorant, to 
instruct them ; and for the poor, to re- 
lieve them ; to visit the hosiiitals, and 
to attend upon the sick ; in short, to be 
‘ always ready to do acts of charity and 
compassion.’ In 1544, pope Paul III. 
confirmed the institution of the Ursu- 
lines. Sir Charles Borromeo brought 
some of them from Brescia to Milan, 
where they multiplied to the number of 
four hundred. Pope Gregory XHI. and 
his successors Sixtus V. and Paul "V' 
granted new privileges to this congre- 
gation. In .process of time, the Ursu- 
ilnes, who before lived separately, be- 
gan to live in comfflunity, and enibrace 
tiie regular life. The first who did so 
were the Ursulines of Paris, established 
theri; in 1604, who entered into the 
cloister in the year 1614, by virtue C'f a 
bull of pope Pa’til V. The’ foundress of 
the Ursulines of France was Madame 
Frances de Bermond, who, in 1574, en- 
gaged about twenty-five young women 
of Avignon to embrace the institute of 
St. Angela of Brescia. The principal 
employ of the Ursulines, since their es- 
tablishment into a v'egular order, were 
to instruct young women; and tlieir 
monasteries Avere a kind of schools, 
where young ladies of the best familic.s 
received their education. 

USURY, the gain taken for the loan 
of monev or wares. 'The Jews were al- 
lowed to lend money upon usury to 
strangers, Deut. xxiii. 20; but were 
prohibited to take usui’y from their 
brethren of Israel, at least, if they were 
poor, Exod. xxii. 25. Lev. xxv. 35, 37. 
From the Scriptures speaking againsf 
the practice of usury, some have thought 
it unlawful,' Psal. xv. 5. Prov. xxviii. S. 
Ezek, xviii. S.’ But it is I'eplied, that 
usury there only means immodei-ate in- 
terest, or oppression, by taking advan- 
tage of the indigent circumstances of 
our neighbour ; and that it seems as 
lav/ful for a man to receive interest for 
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money, which another takes pain with, 
imijroyes, and runs the hazard of in 
trade, as it is to receive rent for our land 
which another takes pain with, improves, 
but funs the hazard of in husbandry. 


_ V ULG-ATE, a very ancient transla- 
tion of the Bible, and the only one ac- 
knowledged by the church of Rome to 
be authentic. See Bible, No. 32. 


w. 


WALDENSES, or Valdenses, a 
sect of reformers, who made their first 
appearance about the year 1160. They 
were most numerous about the valleys 
of Piedmont ; and hence, some say, thpy 
were called Valdenses, or Vaudols, and 
not from Peter Valdo, as others suppose. 
Mosheim, however, gives this account 
of them : he sav-s, that Peter, an opu- 
lent merchant of Lyons, surnamed Val- 
densis, or Validisius, from Vaux, or 
Waldum,_a towii in the marquisate of 
Lyons, being extremely zealous for the 
advancement of true piety and Chris- 
tian knowledge, employed a certain 
priest, called ote/t/ianus Uc Mvisa, about 
the year 1160, in translating, from La- 
tin into French, the four Gospels, with 
other books of holy Sci-ipture, and the 
most remarkable sentences of the an- 
cient doctors, which were so higlily es- 
teemed in this century. But no so'oner 
had he perused these sacred books with 
a proper degree of attention, than he 
perceived that the religion which was 
now taught in the Roman church, dif- 
fered totally from that whicii was ori- 
ginally inculcated by Christ and his 
apostles. Struck with this glaring con- 
tradiction between the doctrines of the 
pontiffs and the truths of the Gospel, 
and animated with zeal, he abandoned 
his mercantile vocation, distributed his 
riches among the poor (whence the 
Waldenses were called floor men of Ly- 
ons,) and forming an association with 
other pious men who had adopted his 
sentiments and his turn of devotion, he 
began, in the year 1180, to assume the 
quality of a public teacher, and to in- 
sti-uctthe multitude in the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity, 

Soon after Peter had assumed the ex- 
ercise of 'his ministry, the archbishop 
of Lyons, and the other rulers of the 
church in that province, vigorously op- 
posed him. Plowever, their opposition 
was unsuccessful; for the purity and 
simplicity of that religion which these 
good men taught, the .spotless inno- 
cence that shone forth in flieir lives and 
actions, and the noble contempt <rf 
I'iphes and honours whicli was con- 


spicuous in the whole of their conduct 
and conversation, appeared feo engaging 
to all such as had any sense ot time 
piety, that the number of their follow- 
ers daily increased. They accordingly 
formed religious assemblies, first in 
France, and afterwards in Lombardy; 
frpm whence they propagated their sect 
throughout the other provinces of Eu- 
rope with incredible rapidity, and with 
such invincible fortitude, that neither 
fire nor sword, nor the most cimel in- 
ventions of merciless persecution, could 
damp their zeal, or entirely ruin their 
cause. 

■ The attempts of Peter Waldus and 
his followers were neither employed 
nor designed to introduce new doctrines 
into the church, nor to propose new ar- 
ticles of faith to Christians. All they 
aimed^ at_ was, to reduce the form of 
ecclesiastical goveimment, and the maii- 
ners both of the clergy and people, to 
that amiable simplicity and primitive 
sanctity that characterized tlie apostolic 
ages, and which appear so strongly re- 
comlnended in the precepts ancl in- 
junctions of the Divine Author of our 
holy religion. In consequence of this 
design, they complained that the Ro- 
man church had degenerated, under 
Constantine the Great, from its primi- 
tive purity and sanctity. They denied 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, 
and maintained that the rulers and mi- 
nisters of the church were obliged, by 
their vocation, to imitate the, poverty 
of the apostles, and to procure for them- 
selves a subsistence by the work of Tneir 
hands. They considered every Chris- 
tian as, in a- certain measure, qualified 
and authorised to instruct, exhort and 
confirm the brethren in then- Christian 
course; and demanded the restoration 
of the ancient penitential discipline of 
the churc^, i. e. the expiation of trans- 
gressions by prayer, 'fasting, and alms, 
which the new-invented doctrine of in- 
dulgences had almost totally abolished, 
I’liey at the same time affirmed, that 
every pious Christian was qualified and 
entitled to prescribe to the penitent tlie 
kind or degree of satisfaction or expia- 
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ticn that their tninsgressions required ; 
that- confession made to pnests was by 
m means neccssaiy, since the humble 
offender miglit acknowledge his sins 
mid testify his repentance to any true 
believer, and might expect from such 
the counsel and admonition which his 
case demanded. They maintained, that 
the power of delivering sinners from the 
guilt and punishment of their offences 
belonged to God alone ; and that in- 
dulgences of consequence, were the 
criminal inventions of sordid avarice. 
T.'hey looked upon the prayers and other 
ceremonies that were instituted in be- 
half of the dead,' as vain, useless, and 
absurd, and denied the existence of de- 
pai'ted souls in an intermediate state of 
purification ; affirming, that they were 
immediately, upon their separation from 
the body, received into heaven, or 
thiaist down to hell. These and other 
tenets of a like nature, composed the 
system of doctrine propagated by the 
W aldenses. It is also said, that several 
of the Waldenses denied the obligation 
of infant baptism, and that others re- 
jected water baptism entirely ; but 'Wall 
has lalioured to provethat infant baptism 
was generally practised among them. 

Their rules of practice'were extreme- 
ly austere ; for they adopted as the mo- 
del of their moral discipline, the sermon 
of Christ on the mount, which they in- 
tciqu'eted and explained in the mqst I'i- 
gorous and literal manner ; and conse- 
quently prohibited and condemned in 
their society all wars, and suits of law, 
and all attempts towards the acquisition 
of wealth ; the inflicting of capital jju- 
nishments, self-defence against unjust 
violence, and oaths of all kinds. 

During the greatest part of the se- 
venteenth centuiy, those of them who 
lived in the valleys of Piedmont, and 
who had embraced the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worslrip of the church of Ge- 
neva, were oppressed and persecuted 
in the most barbarous and inhuman 
manner by the ministei-s of Rome. This 
persecution was carried on with pecu- 
liar marks of rage and enormity m the 
yeai's 1655, 1656, and 1696, and seemed 
to portend nothing less than the total 
extinction of that unhappy nation. The 
most horrid scenes of violence and 
bloodshed were exhibited in this theatre 
of papal tyranny; and the few Wal- 
denses that survived, were indebted for 
their existence and support to the in- 
tercession made for them by the En- 
glish and Dutch governments, and also 
by the Swiss cantons, who solicited the 
clemency of the duke of Savoy on their 
behalf 


WATCHERS. ' See AcoEMETiE. 

WATCHFULNESS, vigilance, or 
cai-e to avoid suiTOunding enemies and 
dangers. V\''e are to \vatch against the 
insinuations of Satan; the allurements 
of the world ; the deccitfulness of our 
hearts; the doctrines of the erroneous; 
and, indeed, against every thing that 
would prove inimical to our best in- 
terests. W e are to exercise this duty 
at all times, in all places, and under all 
circumstances, 1 Cor. xvL 13. Luke 
xii. 57. 


To watch, is also to wait for and ex- 
pect: thus we are, 1. To watch the 
pi-ovidence of God. — 2. The fulfilment 
of the prophecies. — 3. God’s time for 
our deliverance from troubles, Psalm 
cxxx.— -4-. We are to watch unto prayer, 
Eph. vi. 18. — 5. For death and judg- 
ment, Mark xiii. 37. 

WATERLANDIANS, a sect of 
Anabaptists in Flolland. They are thus 
called in distinction from the Flemin- 
gians, or Flandrians, and likewise be- 
cause they consisted at first of the in- 
habitants of a district in North Holland, 
called "Waterland. The Flemingians 
were called the fine or I'igid, and the 
Waterlandians the g7-oss or moderate 
Anabaptists. The former observe, with 
the most religious accuracy and venera- 
tion, the ancient doctrine and discipline 
of the purer sort of Anabaptists; the 
latter depart much more from the pri- 
mitive sentiments and manners of their 
sect, and approach nearer to the Pro- 
testant churches. These latter, how- 
ever, are divided into two distinct sects, 
the Waterlanders and the Friesland- 
ers; b;it this difference, it is said, merely 
respects their place of abode. Neither 

E arty have any bishops, but only pres- 
_ yters and deacons. Each congregation 
is indejiendent of all foreign jurisdiction, 
having its own court of government, 
composed of the presbyters and dea- 
cons. But the supreme power being in 
the hands of the people, nothing of im- 
portance can be transacted without their 
consent. The presbyters are generally 
men of learning ; and they have a public 
professor at Amsterdam for instructing 
their youth in the different branches of 
erudition, sacred and profane. About 
1664, the Watei’landers were split into 
the two factions of the Galenists and the 
Apostoolians. Galen, Abraham Flaan, 
doctor of physic, and pastor of the 
Mennonites at Amsterdam, a man of 
uncommon penetration and eloquence, 
inclined tOAvards the Arian and Socinian 
tenets, and insisted for the reception of 
all such into their church fellowship as 
acknowledged the divine authority of 
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the Scriptures, and led virtuous ^ives. 
He and his - followers renounced the 
designation of the' Mennonites. They 
were with great zeal opposed by Samuel 
Apostool, another physician and enii- 
nent pastor at Amsterdam, who, with 
his followers, admitted none _ to their 
communion but such as pi’ofessed to be- 
lieve all the points of doctrine contained 
in their public Confession of Faith. ^ 
WEDNESDAY, ASH... The first 
day of Lent, when, in the primitive 
church, notorious pinners were put to 
open penance thus : They appeared at 
the church door barefooted, and clothed 
in sackcloth, where, being examined, 
their discipline was proportioned ac- 
cording to their offences ; after which, 
being brought .into ti'^e church, the bi- 
shop singing the seven penitential 
psalms, they prostrated themselves, 
and with tears begged absolution ; the 
Avhole congregation having ashes on 
their heads, to signify,' that they were 
both mortal and deserved to be burnt to 
ashes for their sins. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a 
name given to the synod of divines call- 
ed by parliament in the reign of Charles 
I. for the purpose of settling the go- 
vernment, liturgy, and doctrine of the 
church of England. They were confined 
in their debates to such things as the 

E arliament proposed. Some -counties 
ad two members, and some but one. 
And because they would seem impar- 
tial, and give eacn party the liberty to 
speak, they chose many of the most 
learned episcopal divines ; but few of 
them came, because it was not a legal 
convocation, the king having declared 
against it. , The divines were men _ot 
eminent learning and godliness, minis- 
terial abilities, and fidelity. Many lords 
and commons were joined with -them, to 
see that they did not go beyond their 
commission. Six or seven Independents 
were also added to them, that all sides 
might be heard. This assembly first 
met, July 1, 1643, in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. The most remarkable hints 
concerning their debates are to be found 
in the Life of Dr. Lightfoot, before his 
works, in folio, and' in the Preface to his 
Remains, in octavo. See also the ^s- 
sembltj’a Confession of Faith JVeal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans; and article Di- 
li ectory in this work. There is a pub- 
lication, which is commonly but unjustly 
ascribed tp this assembly, viz. The An- 
notations on the Bible. The truth is, 
the same parliament that called the as- 
sembly, employed the authors of that 
work, and several of' them were mem- 
liera of tlie assembly. 


WltlPPERS, or Flagellantes, a 
sect of wild fanatics, who chastised, and 
disciplined themselves' with whips in 
public. It had its rise in Italy in the year 
1260 : its author was one Rainer, a her- 
mit ; and it was propagated from hence 
through almost all the countries of Eu- 
rope. A great number of persons, of all 
ages and sexes, made processions, walk- 
ing two by two, with their shoulders 
bare, \tfhich they whipped till the blood 
ran down, in order to obtain mercy from 
God, and appease his indignation against 
the wickedness of the age. They were 
then called the Devout; and having es- 
tablished a superior, he was called Ge- 
neral of the Devotion. Though the pri- 
mitive Whippers were exemplary in 
point of morals, yet they were joined by 
a turbulent rabble, who were infected 
with the most ridiculous and impious 
opinions ; so that the emperors and pon- 
tiffs thought projier to put an end to this 
religious 'frenzy, by declaring all devout 
whipping contrary to the divine law, 
and prejudicial to the soul’s eternal in- 
terest. . . 

However, this sect rerived in Ger- 
many towards the middle of the next 
century, and, rambling through many 
pi'ovinces, occasioned great disturbances. 
They held, among other things, that 
whipping was of equal virtue with bap- 
tism, and the other sacraments ; that the 
forgiveness of all sins was to be obtained 
by it from God without the merits of 
Jesus Christ ; that the old law of Christ 
was soon to be abolished, and that a new 
law, enjoining the baptism of blood to be 
administered by whipping, was to be 
substituted in its place: upon which 
Clement YII. by an injudicious as tveli 
as unrighteous ' policy, thundered out 
anathemas against the Whippers, who 
were burnt by the inquisitors in several 
places: but they were not easily extir- 
pated. They appeared again in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony in the fifteenth 
century, and rejected not only the sa- 
craments, but every branch of external 
worship ; and placed their only hopes 
of salvation in faith and whipping, to 
which they added other stnuige doc- 
trines concerning evil spirits. Their 
leader, Conrad Schmidt, and many 
others, were-commltted to the flames by 
German inquisitors, in and after the 
year-1414. 

WHITE BRETHREN. See Bre- 
thren White. 

WHITSUNDAY, a -solemn festival 
of the Christian church, observed on 
the fiftieth day after Easter, in memory 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles in the risible appearance 
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of nerv cloven tongues, and of thftse mi- 
i-aculous powers which were then con- 
fen-ed upon them. 

It is called IVliitsunday or Iv/nte- 
Siaidaij, because this being one of the 
stated times for baptism in the ancient 
church, those who were baptised put 
on white garments, as types of that 
spiritual purity they received m bap- 
tism. As the descent of the HoL Ghost 
upon the apostles happened on that day 
which the Jews called Pentecost, this 
festival retained the name of Pentecost 

among the Christians. 

WICKEDNESS. See Sik. 

WICKLIFFITES, fhe followers of 
the famous. John Wickliffe, called ‘ the 
first reformer,” who was born in York- 
shire in the year 1324. He attacked 
the jurisdiction of the pope and the bi- 
shops. He was for this twice summoned 
to a council at I.,ambeth, to give an ac- 
count of his doctrines ; but being coun- 
tenanced by the duke of Lancaster, was 
both times dismissed without condem- 
nation. Wickliffe, therefore, continued 
to spread his new principles as usual, 
adding to them doctrines still more 
alarming; by which he drew alter him 
a great number of disciples. Upo» 
this, W'illiam Courtney, abp. of Can- 
terbury, called another council in lo82, 
which condemned 24 propositions _ot 
Wickliffe and his disciples, and obtain- 
ed a declaration of Richard H. against 
all who should preach them : but while 
these proceedings were agitating, Wick- 
liffe died at Lutterworth, leaving, many 
works behind him for the e.stablishment 
of his doctrines. He was bui-ied in his 
own church, at Lutterworth, in Lei- 
cestershire, where his bones were suf- 
fered to rest in peace till the year 1428, 
when, by an order from the pope, they 
were taken up and burnt. Wickliffe 
was doubtless a very extraordinary 
imui, considering the times in which he 
lived. He discovered the absurdities 
and impositions of the church of Rome, 
and had the honesty and" resolution to 
promulgate his opinions, which a little 
more support would probably have ena- 
bled him to. establish; they were evi- 
dently the foundation of the subsequent 
reformation. 

WILHELMINIANS, a denomina- 
tion in the 13th century, -so called from 
YVilhclmina, a Bohemian woman, who 
resided in the territory of Milan.' She 
persuaded a large number tiiat the Ho- 
ly Ghost was become incarnate in her 
person for the salvation of a great pdrt 
of mankind. According to her doctrines 
none were saved by the blood of Jesus 
but true and pious Chiistians ; while the 


Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Chris- 
ti^us, were to obtciin Stilvcition tliioug’n. 
the Holy Spirit which dwelt in her, mid 
that, in consequence thereof, all which 
happened in Christ during his appear- 
ance upon earth in the- human nature, 
was to be exactly renewed in her per- 
son, or rather in that of the Holy Ghost, 
which was united to her. 

WILKINSONIANS, the followers 
of Jemima Wilkinson, who was bora in 
CuTnberland in Aroerica- In October 
1776, she asserted that she was taken 
sick, and actually died, and that her 
soul went to heaven, where it still con- 
tinues. Soon after, her body was re- 
animated with the spirit and power of 
Christ, upon which she set up as a pub- 
lic teacher; and declared she had an 
immediate revelation for all she deliver- 
ed, aud was arrived to a state of abso- 
lute perfection. It is also said she pre- 
tended to foretel future events, to dis- 
cern the secrets of the heart, and to 
have the power of healing diseases: 
and if any person who had made appli- 
cation to her was not healed, she attri- 
buteff it to his want of faith. She assert- 
ed that those who refused to believe 
these exalted things concerning h^r, 
I will be in the state of the unbelieving 
pJews, who rejected the council of God 
a.gainst themselves; and she told her 
hearers that was the eleventh hour, and 
the last call of mercy that ever should 
be granted them : for she heard an in- 
quiry in heaven, saying, “WhowiU go 
and preach to a dying world .f” or words 
to that import ; and she said She an- 
swered, “ Here am I — send me ;’ and 
that she left the realms of light and 
glory,.and the company of the heavenly 
host, who are continually praising and 
worshipping God, in order tq descend 
upon earth, and pass through many suf- 
ferings and trials for the happiness of 
iUcinkinc]. She assumed the title of the 
universal friend of mankind; hence her 
followers distinguished themselves by 
the name of Friends. 

WILL, that faculty of the soul by 
which it chooses or refuses any thing 
offered to it. When man was created, 
he had liberty and power to do, what 
was pleasing in the sight of God; but 
•by the fall, he lost aU ability of will to 
any spiritual .good ; nor has he any will 
to that wluch is good until diyjne grace 
enlightens the ■ understanding and 
changes the heart. “ The nature of 
the will, indeed, is in itself indisputably 
free. ^Vill, as will, must be so, or tliere 
is no such faculty ; but the human will, 
being finite, hath a necessary bound, 
which iiideed so far may be said to con- 
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fine It, because it cannot act beyond it; 
yet within the extent of its capacity it 
necessarily is and ever will be sponta- 
neous. , 

“ The limits of the will, therefore, do 
not take away its inherent liberty. The 
exercise of its powers may be confined, 
as it necessarily must, in a Jinite being; 
but where it is not confined, that exer- 
cise will correspond with its nature and 
situation. 

“ This being understood, it is easy to 
perceive that man in his fallen state can 
only will according, to his fallen capaci- 
ties, and thatj however freely his voli- 
tions may flow within their extent, he 
cannot possibly overpass them. He, 
therefore, as a sinful, carnal, and per- 
verse apostate, can ’will only according 
to the nature of his apostacy, which is 
continually and invariably evil, without 
capacity to exceed its bounds into good- 
ness, purity, and truth ; or otherwise he 
would will contrary to or beyond his 
nature ^ and situation, which is equally 
impossible im itself, and contradictory 
to the revelation of God. .See Ed- 
wards on the Will; Theol. Misc. vol. 
ly. p. 391 ; Gilds Cause of God and 
'I ruth; To/ilady^s Historic Proof; 
Watts' Essay on the Freedom of the 
V\r ill ; Charnock's Works, vol. ii. p. 175, 
and 187 ; Locke on the Understanding; 
Reid 071 the Active Powers, HCt, 291; 
and articles Liberty and Necessity 
in this work. 

WILL WORSHIP, the invention and 
practice of such expedientsbf appeasing 
or of pleasing God, as neither reason nor 
revelation suggest. 

WILL OF GOD is taken, 1. For 
that which he has from all eternity de- 
termined, which is unchangeable, and 
must certainly come to pass; this is 
called his secret will. — 2. It is taken 
for what he has prescribed to us in his 
word as a rule of duty : this is called his 
revealed will. A, question of very gx*eat 
importance respecting our duty deserves 
here to be considered. The question is 
this : “ How may a person who is de- 
sirous of following the dictates of Pro- 
vidence in every respect, know the mind 
and will of God in any particular cir- 
cumstance, whether temporal or spi- 
ritual? Now, in order to come at the 
knowledge of that which is proper and 
needtul for us to be acquainted with, we 
are taught by prudence and conscience 
to make use of, 1. Deliberation. — 2. 
Consultation. — 3. Supplication; but, 1. 
We should not make our inclinations the 
rule of our conduct. — 2. We should not 
make our particular frames the rule of 
our judgment and determination. — 3. 


We aife not to be guided by any unac- 
countable impulses and impi-essions. — 
4. We must not ihake the event bur 
rule of judgment. 1. Unless something 
difierent from our present situation of- 
fer itself to our serious consideration, 
we are not to be desirous of changing 
our state, except it fis unprofitable or 
unlawful. — 2. When an alteration of 
circumstance is proposed to us, or Pro- 
vidence lays two or more things before 
our eyes, ^ye should endeavour to take 
a- distinct .view of each case, compare 
them with one another, and then de- 
termine by such maxims as these: — Of 
two natural evils choose the least' ; of 
two moral evils choose neither ; of two 
moral or spiritual good things choose 
the greatest. — 3. When upon due con- 
sideration, nothing appears 'in the ne- 
cessity of the case or the leadings of 
Providence to make the way clear, we 
must not hurry Providence," but remain 
in a state of suspense ; or abide where 
we are, waiting upon the Lord by pray- 
er, and waiting for the Lord in the way 
of his providence. In all cases, it should 
be our perpetual concern to keep as 
much as possible out of the way of 
temptation to omit any duty, or commit 
any sin. We should endeavour to keep 
up a reverence for the word and pro- 
vidence of God upon our hearts, and to 
have a steady eye to his glory, and to 
behold God in convenant, as managing 
every providential circumstance in sub- 
seryieniw to his gracious purposes in 
Christ Jesus.” Pike and Hayxpard's 
Cases of Conscience, p. 156. 

WISDOM denotes a high and refined 
notion of things, immediately presented 
to the mind, as it were, by irituition, 
without the assistance of reasoning. In 
a moral sense, it signifies the same as 
prudence, or that knowledge by which 
we connect the best means with the best 
ends. Some, however, distinguish wis- 
dom from prudencehhus: wisdom leads 
us to speak and act what is most proper ; 
prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. A wise man employs 
the most proper means for success ; a 
rudent man the safest means for not 
eing brought into danger. 

S/iii'itual wisdoin consists in the know- 
ledge and fear of God. It is beautiful- 
ly described by St. James, “ as pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of . mercy 'and good fruits, without 

S iartiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
ames iii. 17. ■ See Devotion, Re- 
ligion. ^ 

WISDOM OF GOD, is that gi-and 
attribute of his nature by which he 
knows and orders all things foT the pro- 
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motion of his ^lory and the ^od of his 
creatures. Tliis appears in all the 
works of hisliands, Psal. civ. 24; in the 
dispensations of his providence, Psal. 
xcvii. 1, 2 ; in the work of redemption, 
Eph. iii. 10 ; in the government and 
preservation of his church in all ages, 
Ps. evii. 7. This doctrine should teach 
us admiration, Rev. xv. 3, 4 ; trust and 
confidence, Psal. ix. 10 ; prayer, Prov. 
iii. 5, 6 ; submission, Heb. xii. 9 ; praise, 
Psal. ciii. 1 — 4. See Chaniock's Works, 
Tol. i. ; Saurih’s Ser7nons, vol. i. p. 157, 
Eng. Trans.; Gill's Dirvmitij, 

93; Aberiiethey's Sermons, vol. i. ser. 
10 ; Ray’s Wisdom of God in Ci'eation; 
Raley’s Mitural Theology. 

WITCHCRAFT, a supernatural 
power which' persons were formerly 
supposed to obtain the possession olj by 
entering into a compact with the Devil. 
Witchcraft was universally believed in 
Europe till the 16th centuiy, and even 
maintained its ground with tolerable 
firmness till the middle of the 17th. 
The latest witchcraft phrensy was' in 
New England in 1692, when the exe- 
cution of witches became a calamity 
more dreadful than the sword or the 
pestilence. Some have denied the ex- 
istence of witchcraft altogether. That 
sucli persons have been found among 
men seems, however, (\ident from the 
Scriptures, Deut. xviii. 10. Exod. xxii. 
18. Gal. V. 20. Lev. xix. 13. Lev. xx. I 
6. The inconsistency of holding such 
persons in estimation, or having I'e- 
course to fortune-tellers, diviners, 
charmers, and such like, appear in this, 
1. It is imitating the heathens, and 
giving countenance to the fooli.sh super- 
stition and absurd practices of pagans. 
— 2. Such characters are held in ab- 
norrence by the Lord, and their very 
existence forbidden. Lev. xx. 6. Exod. 
XX. 18. — 3. He threatens to punish those 
who consult them, Lev. xx. 6. — 4. It is 
wrong to have any thing to do rvith 
them, as it is setting an awful 'example 
to others. — 5. It is often productive of 
the greatest .evils, deception, discord, 
disappointment, and incredible mis- 
chief. See Hasu kins’s Two Sermons on 
Witchcraft; Enc. Brit. ; Moore’s Theo- 
logical Works,]). 240, 231; Hutchinson 
on Witchcraft. 

WONDER, any thing which causes 
surprise by its strangeness. “It ex- 
presses,” says Mr. Cogan, “ an e/niar- 
rassment of the mind after it is some- 
what recovered from .the first' percus- 
sion of surprise. It is the efi'ect pro- 
duced by an interesting subject which 
has .been .suddenly presented to the 
mind, but concerning which there are 


many intricacies, either respecting the 
cause or manner in which any event has 
taken place, motives of extraordinary 
conduct, &c.” How it differs from ad- 
miration, see Admikation. 

WORKS OF GOD. See Bible, 
Revelation, Scriptuue. 

WORKS, GOOD, are those actions 
which are conformable to truth, jus- 
tice, or propriety ; whether natural, 
civil, relative, moral, or religious. The 
circumstances requisite to a good work, 
[are, 1. That it be according to the will 
of God. — 2. That it spring from love to 
God, 1 Tim. i. 5. — 3. It must be done 
in faith, Rom. xiv. 23. — 4. It iriust be 
done to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. 
Phil. i. 11. The causes of good works 
are, 1. God himself, Heb. xiii. 21. — 2. 
By union to Christ, Eph. ii. 10. — 3. 
Through faith, Heb. xi. 4, 6. — 4. By the 
word and Spirit, Luke, viii. 15. Is. iii. 3. 

2 Tim. iii. 16. jls to the nature and 
jirojierties of good works, 1. They are 
imperfect, Ecc. vli. 20. Rev. iii. 2. — 2. 
Not meritorious. Tit. iii. 5. Luke, xvii. 
10. — 3. Yet found only in the regenerate. 
Mutt. vii. 17. 7'he necessary uses of good 
works, 1. '^I'hey show our gratitude, Ps. 
cxv. 12, 13. — 2. Are an ornament to our 
profession. Tit. ii. 10. — 3. Evidence our 
regeneration, Job, xv. 5. — 4. Profitable 
to others, Titus iii. 8. See Holiness, 
Obedif.nce, Sanctification. Gilt^s 
Body of Divinity, book iv. vol. iii. ; 
Ridgley’s Body of Div. q. 92 ; Mar- 
shall on Sanctf/ication. 
j WORLD, the whole .system of cre- 
lated things. [See Creation.] It is 
taken also for a secular life, the present 
state of existence, and the pleasure and 
interests which steal away the soul from 
, C^od. The love of the World does not 
consist in the use and enjoyment of the 
comforts God gives us, but in an inordi- 
nate attachment to the things of time 
and sense. “ 1. We love the world too 
much,” says Dr. Jortin, “ when,' for the 
sake of any ]irofit or pleasure, wc v/il- 
fully, knowingly, and deliberately trans- 
gress the commands of God. — 2. When 
we take more pains about the firescnt 
life than the next. — 3. When we can- 
not be contented, patient, or resigned, 
under low and inconvenient circum- 
stances. — 4. We love the world ton 
much when, we c.amot part with any 
thing we possess to those who Want, de- 
serve, and have a right to it. — 5. Wheti 
we envy those who are more fortunate 
and mo'-e favoured by the world than 
we are. — 6. When we honour, and es- 
teem, and fav(mr persons purely ac- 
cording to tlieir birth, fortunes, and suc- 
cess, mcasurirur our judgment and ai»- 
4 G 
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probation by their outward appearance 
and situation in life. — 7. ^^''llen worldly 
prosperity makes us proud, and vain, 
and arrogant. — 8. When we omit no 
opportunity of enjoying the good thing's 
of this life'; when our great and chief 
business is to div.ert ourselves till we 
contract an indifference for rational and 
manly occupations, deceiving oiu'selves, 
and fancying that we are not in a bad 
conditionbccause others are worseithan 
we.” See Jortm’s Sn-. vol. in. scr. 9. ; 
BMo/i HopJdns on the Vanity of the 
World; Dr. Sten7ieP& Sermoji on Con- 
formity to the World ; H. Moore on 
i:^/^^ca/^on,chap.9.vol.ii.; R. WallceCs 
Senno7is, vol. iv. scr. 20. 

WORLD, Jgen of The time pre- 
ceding the birtli of Christ has gendrally 
been divided into six ages, rhc first 
extends from the beginning of £he world 
to the deluge, and comprehends one 
thousand six nundred and fifty-six )'ears. 
I'he i.econd, tVom the deluge to Abra- 
nam’s entering the Land of Promise, in 
2082, comprehends four hundred _ahd 
twenty-six years. The third from 
AbnVham’s entrance' into the promised 
land to the Exodus in 2.523, four him-, 
dred and, thirty years. The fourth, from 
the going out of Egypt to the foundation 
cf the temple by Soloinou in 2992, four 
hundred and seventy-nine years. _The 
fifth, from Solomon’s foundation^ of the 
tem] 3 le to the Babylonish captiyity in 
3416, four hundred and twenty-one 
years. The sixth, from the Babylonish 
captivity to the birth -of Christ, A.'M. 
4000, th'e fourth year before the vulgar 
rera, includes five hundred and eighty- 
four years. 

WORLD, .DISSOLUTION OF. Sec 

Conflagration, Dissolution. 

WORLD, Pjp'nity of See Etfr- 

NITV OF THE W’oRLD. 

WORSHIP, DiEMON, the worship 
of a class of spirits which werp thought 
to be superior to the soul of man ; but 
inferior to those intelligences which ani- 
mated the sun, the moon, and the pla- 
nets, and to whom were bommitted the 
government ot the world, particular 
nations, &c. Though they were gene- 
I’ally invisible, they were not_ sujiposed 
to h'e pure disembodied spirits, but to 
have some kind of ethereal vehicle. 
They wei’e of various order-s, and ac- 
cording to the situation over, which they 
presided, had different names. Hence 
the Greek and Roman poets talk of 
satyrs, dryads, nymphs, fawns, &c. 6cc. 
These different orders of intelligences 
which, though worshipped as gods or 
demigods, were yet believed to partake 
of human passions and appetites, led the 


way to tlfe deification of depiu'ted he- 
roes, and other' eminent benefactors of 
the human race; and from this latter 
probably arose the belief of natural and 
tutelar gody, as well as the practice of 
worshipping these gods_ through the 
medium of statues, cut into a human 
figure. ‘ See Idolatry hnd Polythe- 
ism. Wurhurton’s Divine Legation ; 
Darmer on the Worship of Dceni07is ; 
Gale’s Coin-t of the .GcTitifes. 

WORSHIP OF GOD iailfms Dei) 
amounts to the same with what ive 
otherwise call religion. This worship 
consists in paying a due respect,.vene- 
ration, and homage to the Deity under 
a sense of an obligation to him. And 
this internal respect, &c. is to be shown 
and testified by external acts ; as pray- 
ers' thanksgivingSj&c. 

Private Worship should be conducted 
with, 1. Reverence and veneration.— 2. 
Self-abasement and confession. — 3. Con- 
templation of the perfections and pro- 
mises of God. — 4. Supplication for our- 
selves and others. — 5. Earnest desire 
of the enjoyment of God. — 6.’ Frequent 
and regular. Some 'who have acknoiy- 
ledged the propriety of private worship 
have objected to that of a public nature, 
but without any sulfixicnc ground. For 
Christ attended public worship himself, 
Luke, iv. he prayed with his disciples, 
Luke, ix. 28, 29. ’Luke, xi._ 1, ; he pro- 
mises his presence to social worshqi- 
per.s. Matt, xviii. 20. It may be argued 
also from the conduct of the apostles. 
Acts i. 24, Acts ii. Acts iv. 24. Acts 
vi. 4. Rom. XV. 30. 1 Cor. xiv. Acts 
xxi. 3 Thess. hi. 1, 2. 1 Cor. xi. and 
from general precepts, 1 Tim. ii. 2, 8. 
Hebrews x. 25. Deut. xxxi. 12. Ps. 
c- 4. 

Public worship is ot great utility, as, 
1. 'It give's Christians an opportunity ot 
openly professing their faith in and love 
to Christ, — 2. It preserves a sense of 
religion in the mind, without which so- 
ciety could not well exist. — 3. It en- 
livens devotion and promotes zeal. — 4. 
It is the mean of receiving instruction 
and consolation.— 5. It affords an excel 
lent example to others, and excite 
them to fear God, See. ' 

Public wo7'ship should be, 1. Solemn, 
not light and trifling, Ps. Ixxxix. 7.—f2. 
SiniTiie, not pompous and ceremonial, 
Isa. Ixii. 2.-3. Cheerful, and not with 
forbidding aspect, Ps. c. — 4. Sincere, 
and not hypocritical; Isaiah, i. 12. Matt, 
xxiii. 13. John iv. 24. — 5. Pure and not 
sujjerstitious, Isaiah, Ivii. 15; 

W'e cannot conclude this article, with- 
out taking notice of the shmneful and 
exceedingly improper practice of com- 
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:a !ati; to pnhlic worship. It ovi- j 
.(k'luly n'.anjfe.st.-, a state of lukewarm-, 
ae:;;" it is a bi-each of order and de-ii 
f.i.cy ; it is a .'iisturhance to both minis- i 
tci’s -viu! ];ei-pic ; it is slighting the ordi- ! 
nances which fJfd has ayjpointed for our 
gtuJ; and an affront to God himself! 
Mo.v ‘ ucli can be in a devotional frame 
theriisehcs, when they so often spoil the 
devotions of others, I know not. .Sec 
/('fa'ov’.v I-/rjlir,ens of Time and Flares ; 
Xinfft'jrn and Foader on Public ll'or- 
h'uj'i ; Parrids, Barbaidd's, Sim/n.oid^ 
and IFilson’s jins^ver to Wakefield's 
Knnuinj an the Authority, Prafrkty, 
and Utility '•of Public H'ceskift ; JVew- 
mun on early Attendance. 

■ WRATH, violent and permanent 
anger. See Anger. 


WRATH OF GOD is his indign.a- 
tion at sin, aiai puisishincnt of it, llom. 
i. IS. ' The objects of God’s anger oi’ 
wrath are the ungodly, whom lie has 
declared h.e wi!]_ puni.->h. flis wrath is 
.sometimes manife.sted in this life, and 
that in an awful degree, as we see in the 
case of the old world, Sudom and Go- 
morrah, -the plagues of Egypt, the pu- 
nishment ami captivity of the Jews, and 
the many striking judgments on nations 
and individuals, lint a still more awful 
punishment awaits the impenitent in the 
ivorld to come; for the wicked, it i.s 
said, shall go away into everlasting pu- 
nishment, where the worm dieth not, 
and the five is not quenched. Matt, 
yxv. 46. Rom. ii. 8, 9. Rom. i. 18. Sec 
Hell, Sin. 
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ZACHEANS, the disciples of Za-| 
cheus, a native of Palestine, who, about j 
the year 350, retired to a mountain near' 
the city of Jerusalem, and there per- 1 
formed his devotions in secret; pre-j 
tending that prayer was only agreeable 
to God when it was performed .secretly, 
and in silence. 

ZEAL, a passionate ardour for any 
person or cause. There are various 
kinds of zeal ; as, 1. An ignorant zeal, j 
Rom. X. 2, 3. — 2. A persecuting zeal,' 
Phil. iii. 6. — 3. A superstitious, zeal, 

1 Kings, xviii. Gal. i. 14. — 4. An Itypo- 
critical zeal, 2 Kings x. 16. — 5.' A con- 
tentious zeal, 1 Cor. xi. 16. — 6., A par- 
tial zeal, Hos. vii. 8. — 7. A temporary 
zeal, 2 Kings, xii. and xiii. Gal. iv. 15, 
16, — 8. A genuine zeal, which is a .sin- 
cere and warm concern for the glory of 
God, and the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind. 'Phis is generally compounded of 
sound knowledge, strong faith, and di.s- 
iutevested T’egard ;■ and will manifest it- 
self by self-denial, patient endurance, 
and constant exertion. The motives to 
true zeal are, 1. The divine command. 
Rev. iii. 19. — 2. The example of Christ, 
Acts X. 38. — 3. The importance of the 
.service of Clirist. — i. The advantage 
and pleasure it brings to tlte posses.sor. 
— 5. The instances and honourable com- 
mendation of it in the .Scriptures^ Mo- 
ses, Phineas, Caleb, David, Paul, &c. 
Gal. iv. IS. Rev. iii. 15, &c. Tit. ii. 14. — 
6. The incalculable .good effects it pro- 
duces on others, James v 20. See 
Reynolds and Orton on Sacred Zeal ; 


RvaJis’s Christian Temfier, ser. 3" ; 
Hughes's Sermon on Zeal i Masoids 
Christ. Mor. ser. 28. 

ZEALOl', an ancient sect of the 
Jews, so culled from tlieir pretended 
zeal for God’s law, and tlie honour of 
religion. . 

ZEND, or Zend.vvksta, a book a.s- 
cribed to Zoroaster, and containing his 
pretended revelations, which the an- 
cient Magicians and modern Persees 
observe and reverence in the same nian- 
nei* as the Chnstians do the Bible, 
making it the sole rule of their faith and 
manners. The Zend contains arefofmed 
system of magianism.tcachiiig that there 
is a Supreme Being, eternal, self-ex- 
istent, and independent, who created 
both light and darkness, out of which he 
made all other things ; that these are in 
a state of conflict, which will continue 
to the end of the world ; that then there 
shall be a general resuin-eetiou and 
judgment, and tliat ju.st retribution 
I .shall be rendered unto men according 
I to their works ;_ that the angel of dark- 
! ness, with his followers, shall be con- 
signed to a place of everlasting darkncs.s 
and punishment ; and the angel of light 
with his disciples, introduced into a state 
of cverlastin.g light and hap] 3 iness : after 
wh!ch,Jight and darkness shall no more 
interfere with eacti other. It is evi- 
dent, from these, and various other sen- 
timents contained in the Zend, that ma- 
ny parts of it are taken out of the Old 
■re.stament. Dr. Baumgarten asserts 
that t]>is work contains tier, trines, opi- 
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nions, and facts actually borrowed from 
the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans] 
whence, and from other circumstances, 
he concludes, that both the history and 
writings of this prophet were probably 
invented in tlie later ages. 

ZQINGLIANS, a branch of the Re- 
formers, so called from Zuinglius, a 


noted diyine of Switzerlamd. His chief 
difference from Luther was concerning 
the eucharist. He maintained that the 
bread and wine were only signification.^ 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
whereas Imther believed in con&ub~ 
stantiation. 


THE following tabular statement will not be void of 
entirely out of place in a work of this character. 


interest to the reader. 


nor 


Though but a small proportion of the population of the globe bears the Christian 
name, yet about one half are under Christian governments, and, in some measure, 
subjected to wholesome laws. The following table will show the correctness of 
this remark; — 


Population under Christian governments - _ _ 

“ “ Mohammedan “ - - - _ 

“ “ Heathen “ - - _ _ 

\ 

Total 


Those under Christian governments are thus divided: 

Protestant States - - 

Roman Catholic States - - - _ , 

Russian, or Greek Church - - - _ _ 


387.788.000 
- 72,000,000 

277.212.000 


737,000,000 


193.624.000 

134.164.000 
60,000,000 


Total 387,788,000 


Almost one hundred and fifty millions belong to the British Empire. 
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Methodist episcopal 
CHURCH i;n' the united 

STATES, Hhtory of . — ^The first Me- 
thodist society ui the United States of 
America, was formed in the City of 
New-York, in the year 1766, bv a“ few 
Methodist emigrants from li-eland. 
Among these was a local preacher, by 
thename of Philip Envbury. He preach- 
ed the first Methodist sermon in a pri- 
vate room, to thos,e only who had ac- 
companied him to this country.- The 
name of Methodist and'.his manner of 
preaching, being a novelty in this coun- 
try, soon attracted attention, and many 
came to hear the stranger for them- 
selves 5 and the number of hearers so 
increased that the house in which they 
assembled veiy soon became too small 
to ‘Contain all who wished to hear. They 
accordingly procured a larger place. 
About tms time considerable attention 
was excited by the preaching of Capt. 
Webb, who came from Albany, where 
he. was stationed, to the help of Mr. 
Embury. This gentleman had been con- 
verted to God._ under the preaching of 
Mr. Wesley in Bristol, England, and 
being moved with compassion towards 
his fellow men, although a soldier, he 
now employed his talent in calling sin- 
ners to repentance. Through his and 
the labours of Mr. Embury, the work of 
God prospered, and the society increas- 
ed in number and stability. From the 
place they now occupied, which soon 
became too small to accommodate all 
who wished to attend their meetings, 
they removed to a I’igging-loft, in Wil- 
liam-street, which they hired, and fitted 
up for a preaching room. 

Such was their continual increase that, 
after contending with a variety of diffi- 
culties for want of a convenient place of 
worship, they succeeded' in erecting a 
,51* 
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meeting-house in John-street, in the 
year 1768. 

About the same time that this societ)' 
was establishing in New-York, Mr. 
Strawbridge, a local preacher from Ire- 
land, commenced preaching, and form- 
ed a small class in Frederick County, 
Maryland. 

In October, 1769, two preachers, 
Messrs. Richard Boardman and Joseph 
Pilmore, being sent under the direction 
of Mr. 'Wesley, landed in America: and 
in_ 1771, Messrs. Francis Asbury and 
Richard Wright came over. The first 
reguhtr conference was held in Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1773, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Thomas Rankin, 
who had been sent by Mr. W esley to 
take the general oversight of the socie- 
ties in this country. These zealous mis- 
Lsionaiies, spreading themselves in dif- 
ferent directions through the country, 
cities and villages, were inst,rumental 
in extending the influence of evangeli- 
cal principles and holiness among the 
people. 

During the revolutionary war, all the 
preachers from Europe, except Mi% 
Asbury, returned to their native land. 
But prior to this event, the Head of the 
church had, under the enei'getic labours 
of Mr. Asbury and his colleagues, called 
forth some zealous young men into the 
ministiy, whose labours were owned of 
God in the awakening and conversion 
of souls. These men of God, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Asbiiiy, who 
laboured hard and suffered much during 
the sanguinary conflict, continued in the 
field of Gospel labour; and, notwith- 
standing the evils inseparable from war, 
they witnessed the spredd of pure reli- 
gion in many places. 

At the conclusion of the revolution, in 
the year 1784, Dr. Thomas Coke came 
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to America with powers to constitatc 
the Methodist societies in this country 
into an independent church. Hitherto 
the societies had been dependent on 
other churches for the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, as the 
Methodist preachers were considered 
only lay-preachers, and according to the 
uniform advice of Mr. Wesley, had de-^ 
dined administering the ordinances. 
This had occasioned niuch uneasiness, 
among both preachers and people, in 
this countrv. I'hey therefore earnestly 
requested Mr. Wesley to interpose his 
authority, and furnish them with the 
ordinances independently of other de- 
nominations. After maturely weighing 
the subject in his own. mind, -he finally 
resolved, as the United States had be- 
come independent of both the civil and 
ecclesiastical polity of Great Britain, 
to send them the help they so much 
needed. Accordingly, being assisted 
by other presbyters of the Church of 
England, , by prayer and imposition of 
hands, he set, apart Thomas Coke, 
L. L. D. and a presbyter of said church, 
as a superintendent of the 'Methodist 
societies in America ; and directed him 
to consecrate Mi’. Francis Asbury for 
the same office. In conformity to these 
instructions, after his airival in the 
United States, a conference of preach- 
ers was assembled in Baltimore, De- 
cember 2.5, 1784, amounting in all to 61. 
Having communicated his instructions, 
and the contemplated plans for the fu- 
ture government of the societies, which 
were generally approved, Mr. Asbury, 
being first elected by the unanimous 
voice of the preachers, was ordained by 
Dr. Coke first to the office of deacon, 
then eider, and then superintendent or 
bishop. Twelve of the preachers were 
elected and ordained elders at the same 
conference. 

These proceedings gave veiy general 
satisfaction to preachers and people. 
The number of members in society at 
this time ivas 14,988, and of preachers 
83. And as an evidence of the benefits 
resulting from the recent organization 
of the church, the ivork of God g’rew 
and multiidiecl more than ever, and 
many were added to the. church. Mr. 
Asbury lieing thus commended to the 
grace of God and the affections of his 
people, took a more general oversight 
of the whole church," travelling from 
one part of the continent to another, 
})reaching the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and assembling the preachers at differ- 
ent times and places, and appointing 
them to their several stations. In conse- 
quence of extending over so large a ter- 


ritory, toi^they soon, spread over all tbs 
settlements in the United States, it be- 
came inconvenient for all' the preachers 
to convene at one time and place ; they 
were therefore divided into several an- 
nual conferences, at a suitable time and 
distance from each other, for the simei-- 
intending .bisfiop to meet with them, 
direct their councils and, assign each 
man to his'work. But rtese seiparate 
assemblie.s, unless they all agreed m 
each others regulation.s, could ordain 
nothing that should be binding upon tlie- 
whole ; and therefore, to supply this 
deficiency of the government, a general 
conference, composed of all the travel 
ling 'eldei-s, was found ex])cdient and 
necessary. .But from the continual in- 
crease of preachers aiicl extension of 
their work, it became quite burdensome 
for so many elders to convene together, 
from so great a distance, and at such ah 
expense of both time and money : hence,, 
to exonerate the church from this unne- 
cessary burden, in the year 1808, notice 
being previou.sly given to the annual 
conferences of the intention, the gene- 
ral conference resolved on a delegated 
genei'al conference, whose powers aiul 
nrivileges were defined and re.strictetr 
!n the Sfollowing words : 

“ 1. The general conference shall be 
composed of’ one member for every five 
or seven* members of each ahnual con- 
ference, to be appointed either by se_ 
niority or choice, at the, discretion ot 
such annual conference : yet so that 
such repres.entatiVe.s'' shall have travel- 
led at least' four full calendar years from 
the time that they were received on 
trial by an annual conference, and are 
in full connexion at the time of holding 
the conference. 

2. The’ general conference shall meet 
on the first day of May, in tlte year of 
our Lord 1812, in the city of New-York, 
and thenceforward on the 'first day oi 
May, once in four years perpetually, in 
such place or places as shall be fixed 
on by the general conference from time 
to time : but the general superinteiv 
dents, with or by the advice of all the 
annual conferences, or it there be no 
general superintendent, all the annual 
conferences respectively, shall have 
power to call a general conference, if 
they judge it necessary at any time. 

'3. At all times when the general con- 
ference is met,’ it shall take two-thifds 
of the repres'entatives of all the annual 


* The last general conference fixed the num- 
ber of delegates at one for every seven mem- 
bers of the annual conferences. 
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This number has been raised up, ex- 
clusive of the thousands v/ho have gone 
to rest, b)' the labours of Methodist 
}i preachers, witliont funds.-* .without col- 
I leges, often in the midst of iiersecutious 
!' and reproaches, in the sitent space of 
T.so years. Upon a moderate calculation, 
'there are not less than one million who 
Ijare constant attendants upon the hle- 
ij thodist ministry, which is about the tenth 
part of the population of the United 
Stutes.f 

In 1S19 the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was form- 
ed ; and it received the sanction of the 
general conference in 1820, according 
to the following constitution : 

“ 1. This association shall be denomi- 
nated ‘ The Missionary Society of the 
Methodist E/iiscofial Church;’ the ob- 
ject of which is, to enable the several 
annual conferences more efFectually to 
extend their missionary labours throut 


conierences to make a quorum for trans- 
acting business. 

4. One of the geneiTtl supei’intcndents 
•siiall pre-ide in the general conference ; 
but in case no general superintendent 
be present, the general conference shall 
cht) 0 .se president pro tempore. 

5. Tlie general conference shall have 
full powers to make I’ules and regula- 
tions for our church, under the follow- 
ing limitations and restrictions, viz. 

1. The general conference shall not 
revoke, alter, or change our articles of 
religion, nor estaljlish any new standards 
or rules of doctrine contrary to our pre-j 
sent existing and established standards 
of doctrine. 

1 2 . They shall not allow of more than 
one representative for every five mem- 
bers of the annual confei'ence, nor allow 
of a less number than one for every 
seven. 

3. They shall not change or alter any 
part or rale of our go vernm en t, so as to do 
away episcopacy, or destroy the plan of 
our itinerant general superintendency. 

4. They shall not revoke or change 
the general rales of the united societies. 

5. They sliall not do away the privi- 
leges of our ministers or preachers of 
trial by a committee, and of an appeal : 

Neither shall they do away the privi- 
leges of our members of trial before the 
societ)', or by a committee, and of an 
appeal. 

6. They shall not apin’opriate the 
produce of the book concern, or of the 
charter fund, to any purpose, other than 
for the benefit of the travelling, super- 
numerary, sujDerannuated and worn- 
out preachdrs, their wives, widows and 
children. Provided nevertheless, that 
upon, the joint recommendation of all 
the annual conferences, then a majority . 

•of two-thirds of the general conferdneej maillZ 
.succeeding, shall suffice to alter any ot 
the above restrictions'.” 

This conference was composed of 
about 120 'members from the several 
annual conferences. At that time there 
were but ■ seven annual conferences ; 
but in consequence of the great increase 
of preachers and people, scattered all 
over the United States and their terri- 
tories, including Upper Canada,- it be- 
came necessary to multiply these con- 
ferences, so that there are now (1830,) 
nineteen. These include, according to the 
Minutes of their conferences for 1830, 

Travelling preachers . . . 1,900 

White membb’s ■. . . . 412,239' 

Coloured 69,230 

Indians ' 4,209 


S’'- 

!: out the United States, and elsewhere. 

|j 2. The business of this society shall 
j be conducted by a president, thirteen 
'vice-presidents, clerk, recording and 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, and 
thirty-tivo managers, all of whom sliall 
be members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The president, first two 
vice-presidents, clerk, secretaries, tre?i- 
siu-er, and the thirty-two managers 
sha4 be elected by the society annually 
and each annual conference shall ha\b 
the privileges of appointing one vice- 
president from its own body. 


Total preachers and people 487',5f8 


* Perhaps' Ihc charier fund may bo consi- 
dered au exception to this remark. But when 
it is known that it yields only about 1200 dol- 
lars annually, and is divided among seventeen 
conferences containing 1272 preachers, be- 
number of widows, it may he asked, 
ahiong so many? 

f From the Minutes of the conference held 
in Sheftifcld, England," July 30, 1023; it ap- 
pears there, were 

Members, in Great Britain 219,398 

hi Ireland 1 22,039 

The number in Foreign Stations. 

in Gibraltar and France 144 

in Ceylon and Continental 

India . 490 

in New South "Wales and 

"V'aa Dieinan’s land . . . .' ITS 

in Africa 352 

in the West Indies 26,171 

in British North America, 

including Newfoundland 4,075 

Total under the care of the Bri- 
6sh and Irish conferences • • • 272,843 

Travelling preachers in the Bri- 
tish and Irish conferences inclu- 
ding those on foreign stations 1,021 
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3. Thirteen members at all meetings 
rit tlie board of managers, and twenty- 
five at all meetings of the society, shall 
be a ouorum. 

4. The board shall have authority to 
make by-laws for regulating its own 
proceedings, fill up vacancies that may 
occur during the )’ear, and shall present 
a statqment of its transactions and funds 
to the society at its annual meeting: 
and also lay before the general confer- 
ence, a report of its transactions, foi^the 
four preceding years, and state of^ its 
funds. 

5. Ordained ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, whether travel- 
Img or local, being members of the so- 
ciety, shall be ea: officio members of the 
board of managers, and be entitled to 
vote in all meetings of the board. 

6. The board of managers shall have 
authority, whenever they may deem it 
expedient and requisite, to procure 
Bibles and Testaments for distribution, 
on such terms as they may judge most 
advisable, provided they shall not at 
any time apply to this object more than 
one-third of the amount of the funds re- 
ceived for the current year. 

7. Each subscriber paying two dollars 
annually, shall be a member ; and the 
payment of twenty dollars at one time, 
shall constitute a member for life. 

8. Auxiliary societies, embracing the 
same objects with this, shall, if they re- 
vest it, be supplied with Bibles and 
Testaments at cost: provided Ihe same 
shall not amount to more than one-third 
of the moneys received from such Aux- 
iliary societies, and that after supplying 
tl\eir own districts with Bibles and Tes- 
taments, they shall agree to place their 
surplus funds at the disposal of this 
society. 

9. The annual meeting of, the society 
shall be held on the third Monday in 
April. 

10. The pi'esident, vice-presidents, 
clerk, secretaries, and treasurer for the 
timq being, shall be ex officio members 
of the board of managers. 

11. At all meetings of the society, and 
of the board, the president, or in his ab- 
sence, the vice-president first on the list 
then present, and in the absence of ' all 
the vice-presidents, such member as 
shall be appointed by the meeting for 
that purpose, shall preside. 

12. The minutes of each meeting shall 
be signed by the chairman. 

13. The treasurer of this society, un- 
der the direction of the board of mana- 
gers, shall give information to the su- 
perintendents annually, or oftener, if 
the managers judge it expedient, of the 


state of the funds and of the amount for 
which drafts may be made thereon, for 
the missionary purposes contemplated 
by this constitution ; agreeably to which 
information, the superintendents shall 
have authority to draw on the treasurer 
for the same, and to pay over the 
amount tp the missionary or missiona- 
ries appointed by them, either wholly at 
once, or by instalments, at the discre- 
tion of the superintendents ; provided 
the drafts of all the superintendents to- 
gether shall not amount to more than 
the sum thus authorised to be drawn 
.for, and that the appropriation 'for the 
support of any missionary or missiona- 
ries shall always be regulated by the 
rules which now are or hereafter may 
be established for the support of- other 
itinerant ministers and preachers of the 
Methodist episcopal church ; and pro- 
vided also, that the appropriations and 
payments which may be made by the- 
superintendents under this article, shall 
be communicated as soon as practicable 
thereafter to* the board' of manager:! for 
insertion in their annual report. 

14.. This constitution shall not be al- 
tered but by the general conference, on 
the recommendation of the board of 
managers.” 

A number of auxiliary and branch 
societies have been formed, and their 
numbqr is increasing. In 1819 a mission 
was established among the Wyandott 
Indians at Upper Sandusky ; and in 1821 
■another among the Creeks. Several 
other missionaries are employed in des- 
titute parts of the country under the pa- 
1 tronage of the society. 

Doctrines of.—AX the time of the or- 
ganization of the church, the following 
articles of religion were adopted as the- 
doctrines.of the church : — 

I. of Faith in the Holy Trinity . — 

" There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body or parts, of -in- 
finite power, wisdom, and goodness j the 
maker and presenter of all things, visi- 
ble and invisible. — And in unity of this 
Godhead, there are three persons, of 
one substance, power, and eternity ; — 
the Father, the Son, and ,the Holy 
Ghost. I 

II. Of the. Word, or Son of God, who 
was made very Man . — The Son, who 
is the Word of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man’s nature in the womb 
of- the blessed virgin ; so that two whole- 
and perfect natures,'^that is to say, the 
Godhead and manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one person, never to be divi- 
ded, whereof is one Christ, very God 
and yerv man, who truly 'suffered, was 
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crucincJ, (le<id and buried, to i’econcile 
iiis father to and to be a sacrifice, 
ro: only for original gnilt, but also for 
actual sins nf men. 

ill. Of the Rei^urrection of Christ . — 
Christ did truly rise again from the 
dead, a.r.d took again his bodj’-, with all 
things appertaining to the perfection of 
man’s na.ture, wherewith Ire ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth until he 
return to judge all men at the last dav. 

IV. Of the Ilcbj G/rosf.— riie H^ly 
Cho.st, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, is of one substance, majesty, 
and glory with the F ather and the Son, 
verv and eternal God. 

V. The sufficiency of the Holy Scriji- 
turts for Salvation . — ^^Fhe Holy Scrip- 
tures contain all things necessary to sal- 
vation ; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it 
sliould be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessarv to 
salvation. In the name of the Holy 
Scripture, we do under.stand those ca- 
nonical books of the Old and Hew Tes- 
tament, of whose authority was never 
any doubt in the church. 

The names of the canonical Books . — 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Humbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the 
First Hook of Samuel, the Second Book 
of Samuel, the First Book of Kings, the 
Second Book of Kings, the First Book 
of Chronicles, the Second Book of Chro- 
nicles, the Book of Ezra, the Book of 
Nehemiah, the Book of Esther, the Book 
of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, or the Preacher, Cantica, or 
Songs of Solomon, Four Pi'ophets the 
greater. Twelve Prophets the less : all 
the books of the New Testament, as 
they are commonly received, we do re- 
ceive and account canonical. 

VL Of the Old Testament . — ^The Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New ; 
for both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, everlasting life is offered to man- 
kind i;y Christ, who is the only Media- 
tor I’etween God and man, being both' 
God rind man. Wherefore, they are not 
to h.-; heard, who feign that the' old Fa- 
fjyevs did look only for transitory pro- 
raisea. Although the law gi^'en from 
God by Moses, as touching ceremonies, 
and rites, doth not bind Christians, nor 
ought the civil precepts thereof of ne- 
cessity be received in any common- 
wealth: yet, notwithstanding, no Chris- 
tian whatsoever is free from the obedi- 
ence of the commandments, which are 
called moral. 

yi\. Of Original or Birth Sin. — Ori- 
ginal sin standeth not in the following of 


Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talkl 
but it is the corrujition of the nature ol 
every man, that n.iuu'ally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and of his own nature inclined to 
evil, and tiiat continually. 

VIII. OJ Tree- 1 kill. — The condition 
of man after the fall of Adam is such, 
that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
self by his own natural strength and 
works, to faith, and calling upon God ; 
whei-efore tve have no power to do good 
works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 

[ without the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may have a good 
■will, and working with us, when we 
have that good will. , 

IX. Of the Justijtcaiion of Man . — 
We are accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for 
our own works or deservings ; — where- 
fore, that we are justified by faith only, 
is a most wholesome doctrine and very 
full of comfort. 

X. Of Good 1 Forks. — Altliough good 
works which are tlie fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, cannot put 
away our sins, and endure tlie severity 
of God’s judgments: yet are they pleas- 
ing and acceplaidc to God in Christ, 
and spring out of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch tliat by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known, as a tree is 
discerned by its fruits. 

XI. Of I Forks of Su/ierevogation . — 
Voluntary Avorks, besides, over and 
aboA'e God’s commandments, Avhich are 
called Avorks of supererogation, cannot 
be taught Avithout arrogancy and im- 
piety. For by them men do declare, 
that they do not only render unto God 
as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake than of 
bounden duty is reqiured : Avhereas 
Christ saith plainly, When ye have 
done all tlmt is commanded you, say, 
W e are unprofitable servants. 

XII. Of Sin after Justification. — Not 
every sin willingly committed after jus- 
tification, is the sin against the Floly 
Ghost, and unpardonable. Wherefore 
the grant of repentance is not to be de- 
nied to such as fall into sin after justifi- 
cation: after Ave have received the Holy 
Ghost, Ave may depart from grace given, 
and fall into sin, and by the grace of 
God, rise again and amend our lives. 
And therefore, they are to be condemn- 
ed, Avlio say they can no more sin as 
long as they live here ; or deny the place 
of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 

XIII. Of the Church . — The visilfie 
church of Christ is a congreriation of 

411 
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faitliful men, in wliich the pure v/ord of 
God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered according to Christ’s 
ordinance, in all those things that of ne- 
cessity arc requisite to the same. 

XIV. Gf Purc^'atorij . — The Romish 
doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, 
worshipping, and adoration, as well of 
images as of relics, and. also invocation 
of saints, is a fond thing, vainly invent- 
ed, and grounded upon no warrant of 
Scripture, but repugnant to the word of 
God. 

XV. Of speaking in tks congregation 
in such a tongue as the people under- 
stand . — It is a thing plainly repugnant 
to the word of God, and the custom of 
the primitive church, to have public 
prayer in the church, or to minister the 
sacraments, in a tongue not understood 
by the pemle. 

XVI. Of the Sacraments. — Sacra- 
ments ordained of Christ, are not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s 
profession : but rather they are certain 
signs of grace, and God’s good will to- 
wards us, by the which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quick- 
en,- but also strengthen and confirm our 
faith in him. 

There are two sacraments ordqined 
of Clu’ist our Lord in the Gospel ; that 
is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the 
Imrd. 

Those five commonly called sacra- 
ments ; that is co say, confirmation, ])e- 
nance, orders, matrimony, and extreme 
unction, are not to be counted for sa- 
craments of the Gospel, being such as 
have pavtl)- grown out of the corrupt 
following of the apostles: and partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scrijjtures, 
but yet have not the like nature of Bap- 
tism and the Lonl’s Supper, because 
they have not any visible sign, or cere- 
mony ordained of God. 

'I'he sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed ujmn, or to be car- 
ried about; Init that we should duly use 
them. And in such onl}'^ as worthily re- 
ceive the same, they have a v/holesome 
effect or operation : but they that re- 
ceive them unworthily, purchase to 
themselves condemnation, as St. Paul 
saith, 1 Cor. xi. 29. 

XVII. Of Baptism . — Baptism is not 
enh’- a sign of profession, and mark of 
difference, whereby Christians are dis- 
tinguished from others that are not ba])- 
tr^ed; but it is also a sign of regenera- 
tion, or the new birth. The baptism of 
young children is to be retained in the 
church. 

XVIII. Of the l.ord’s Su/ipcr . — The 
Supper of tfie Lord is not only a .sign 


that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another, but rather 
is. a sacrament of our redemption by 
Christ’s death : insomuch, that to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith re- 
ceive the same, the bread which we 
break is a partaking of the body of 
Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation, or the change of 
the substance of bread and wine in the 
supper of our Lord, cannot be proved 
by holy writ, but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the supper, only after a 
heavenly and scriptural manner. And 
the means whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the supper, is 
faitli. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserv- 
ed, carried about, lifted up, or worshiJ>- 
ped. 

XIX. Of both kinds . — ^Thc cup of the 
Lord is not to be denied to the lay-peo- 
ple: for both the parts of the Lord’s 
suppey by Christ’s ordinance and com- 
mandment, ought to be administered to 
all Christians alike. 

XX. Of the one Oblation of Christ, 
finished upon the cross . — The offering 
of Christ once made, is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world, lioth 
original and actual : and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in 
the Avhich it is commonly said, that the 
priest doth offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain 
or guilt, is a blasphemous fable, and 
dangerous deceit. 

XXI. Of the Marriage of Ministers. 
— ^The mini.sters of Christ are not com- 
manded by God’s law either to vow the 
estate of single life, or to abstain from 
marriage ; therefore it is lawful for 
them, as for all other Cliristians to 
marry at their own discretion, as they 
shall judge the same to serve best to 
godliness. 

XXII. Of the Rites and Ceremonies 
of churches . — It is nut necessary that 
rites and ceremonies should in all places 
be the same, or exactly alike : for they 
have been always different, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so 
that nothing be ordained against God’s 
word. — Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the rites and ceremonies 
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of tlie church to which he belongs, (| 
r;hich are not repugnant to the word of 
God, and are ordained and approved by 
common authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly, that others may' fear to do the 
like, as one that offendeth against the 
common order of the church, and 
woundeth the consciences of weak 
brethren. 

Every pai-ticular church may ordain, 
change, or abolish rates and ceremonies, 
so that all things may be done to edifi- 
cation. 

XXIII. Of the Riders of the United 
States of America . — The president, the 
congress, the general assemblies, the 
governors, and the councils of state, as 
the delegates of the lieofde, are the ru- 
lers of the United States of America, 
according to the division of power made 
to them by' the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and by the constitutions of 
tlreir respective states. And the said 
states are a sovereign and independent 
nation, and ought not to be subject to 
any foreign jurisdiction.* 

XXIV. Of Christian Men’s Goods . — 
The riches and goods of Christians arc 
not common as touching the right, title, .. 
and possession of the same, as some do ll 
falsely boast. Notwithstanding, every 
man ought, of such things as he po.s- 
sesseth, liberally to give alms to the 
poor, according to his ability. 

XXV. Of a Christian Man’s Oath . — 
As we contess that vain and I’ash swear- 
ing is forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and James his apos- 
tle ; so we judge that the Christian re- 
ligion doth not prohibit but that a man 
may swear when the magistrate re- 
quireth, in a cause of faith and charity, 
so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth.” 

Government of — The general rides 
for the government of the societies, are 
the same as those in England, termed, 

“ The nature, design, and general rules 
of our United Societies.” ^Sce Metho- 
dists, government and discipline of, p. 
265.) As to the government, the title 
sufficiently ascertains its distinctive 


* As far as it respacts civil afl’airs, we be- 
licn'e it the duty of Christians, and especially 
all Christian ministers, to be subject to the'su- 
prpiTie authority of the country where they 
may' reside, and to use all laudable means to 
etijoin obedience to the powers that be; and 
therr fnro it is e.spccted that all our preachers 
iind jieople, who may be under the British or 
any other government, will behave themselves 
as peaceable and orderly subjects. 


character, it being, in fact and name, 
Jiliiscojud. Three orders of ministers 
are recognized, and the duties peculiar 
to each are clearly defined. 

But to give a correct view of the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it is necessary to show the 
manner hi which it is formed. A man 
thinking himself moved by' the Holy 
Ghost to preacli the Gospel, first makes 
known his views and exercises to the 
preacher having chai ge cf the circuit 
or station, who, if he judge the appli- 
cant a fit person, grants him license to ■ 
exhort. After improving his talent as 
an exhorter, a sufficient length of time 
for his brethren to judge of his compe- 
tency to so important a work, he makes 
ajiplication to the quarterly meeting 
conference, which is composed of all 
the preachers, travelling and local, 
stewards, leaders and exhorters of the 
circuit, and if considered fit for tlie work, 
he is recommended by this body to the 
local preachers’ conference*, where he 
is examined on his belief in the doctrines 
and discipline of the church ; and they, 
if they think jiroper, grant him license 
as a local jireacher ; and if such licen- 
tkite desire to enter the travelling mi- 
nistry, lie must be recommended to an 
annual conference, both by a quaiterly 
meeting and district conrerence, except 
in those circuits where no district con- 
ference is held. When presented to an 
annual conference, his j-cception on trial, 
depends on a majority* of votes. After 
travelling as a preacher on' ])robalion 
two_ ycar.s, if no objection be made 
against him, he is admitted as a member 
of conference, and ordained a deacon. 
The approt ed exercise of the deacon’s 
office tor two years, entitles him to the 
office of an elder. 

The following quotations from the 
Methodist Discipline, will show the du- 
ties jieculiar to each order of ministers 
in their church : — 

Of the Election and Consecration of 
Bishojis, and of their duly, 

“ Quest. 1. How is a bishop to be 
constituted r* 

Ansiv. By the election of the general 
conference, and the haying on of the 
hands of three bishops, or at least of 
one bishop and two elders. 

Quest. 2. If by death, expuls’on, or 
otherwise, there be no bishop remain- 
ing in our church, what .shall r.’c do ? 

Anssu. The general conference shall 
elect a bishop j and the elders, or any 
three of them, who shall be apiiointed 
by the general conference for iliat pur- 
pose, shall ordain him according to our 
form of ordination. 
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Quc/it. 3. What are the duties of a 
bishop ? 

Answ. 1. To preside in our confer- 
ences. 

2. To fix the appointments of the 
preachers for the several circuits, pro- 
vided he shall not allow any preacher 
to remain in the same station more than 
two years successively ; except the pre- 
siding elders, the editor and general 
book steward, the assistant editor and 
general book steward, the supernu- 
merary, superannuated and worn-out 
preachers, missionaries among the In- 
dians, and the presidents, principals, or 
teachers of seminaries of learning, 
which are or may be under our super- 
intendence. 

3. In the intervals of the conferences, 
to change, receive, and suspend preach- 
ers, as necessity may require, and as the 
discipline directs. 

4. To travel through the connexion 
at lai-ge. 

5. To oversee the spiritual and tem- 
poral business of our church. 

6. To ordain bishops, elders, and 
deacons.” 

Of the Mlection and Ordination of tra- 
velling Elders, and of their duty. 

"Quest. 1. How is an elder consti- 
tuted f 

Answ. By the election of a majority 
of the yearly conference, and by the 
laying on of the hands of a bishop, and 
some of the elders that are present. 

Quest. 2. What is the duty of a tra- 
velling elder 

ylimv. 1. To administer baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, and to perform the 
office of matrimoii)’-, and all parts of di- 
vine worship. 

2. 7'o do all the duties of a travelling 
preacher. 

No elder that ceases to travel, with- 
out the consent of the yearly conference, 
certified under the hand of the presi- 
dent of the conference, except in case 
of sickness, debility, or other unavoida- 
ble circumstance, shall, on any account, 
exercise the peculiar functions of his 
office, or even be allov/ed to preach 
among us ; nevertheless the final deter- 
mination in all such cases is with the 
yearly conference. 

Of the Election and Ordination of tra- 

vellmg Deacons, and of their duty. 

“ Quest. 1. How is a travelling dea- 
con constituted 

ylnsiu. By the election of the majority 
of the yearly conference, and the laying 
on of the hands of a bishop. 

Quest. 2. What is the duty of a tra- 
velling deacon ? 
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Ansnu. I. To baptize, and perfoi’m 
the office of matrimony, in the absence 
of the elder. 

2. To assist the elder in administer- 
ing the Lord’s supper. 

3. To do all the duties of a travelling 
pi’eacher. 

Quest. 3. What shall be the tinfle of 
probation of a travelling deacon for the 
office of an elder 1 

Ansnu. Every travelling deacon shall 
exercise that office for two years, be- 
fore he be eligible to the office of elder; 
except in the case of missions, when 
the annual conference shall have autho- 
rity to elect for the elder’s office sooner, 
if they judge it expedient. 

No deacon who ceases to travel with- 
out the consent of the annual confer- 
ence, certified under the hand of the 
president of the conference, except in 
case of sickness, deliility, or other un- 
avoidable circumstances, shall on any 
account, exercise the peculiar functions 
of his office, or even be allowed to 
preach among us: nevertheless, the 
final determination in all such cases is 
with. the annual confei’ence.” 

In addition to the above, the Metho- 
dist church recognizes an officer deno- 
minated a presiding elder, who is ap- 
pointed to that office by a bishop. 

Of presiding Elders, and of their duty. 

“ Quest. 1. By whom are the presi- 
ding elders to be chosen ? 

Ansiv. By the bishops. 

Quest. 2.' What are the duties of a 
pi'esiding eldcr.^ 

Ansiv. 1. To travel through his ap- 
pointed district. 

2. In the absence of the bishop, to 
take charge of all the elders, and dea- 
cons, travelling and local preachers, 
and exhorters in his district. 

3. 'i’o change, receive, and suspend 
preachers in his district during the in- 
tervals of the conferences, and in tjie 
absencc^of the bi.shop, as the discipline 
directs. 

4. In the absence of a bishop, to pre- 
side in the conference ; but in case there 
are two or more presiding elders be- 
longing to one conference, the bishop or 
bishops may by letter or otherwise ap- 
point the president; but if no appoint- 
ment be made, or if the presiding elder 
appointed do not attend, the conference 
shall in either of these cases elect the 
president by ballot, without a debate, 
from among the presiding elders._ 

5. To be present, as far as practicable, 
at all the quarterly meetings ; and to 
call together at each quarterly meet- 

i ing, a quarterly meeting conference. 
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consisting of nil the travelling and local 
preachers, exhorters, stewards, and 
leaders of the circuit, and none else, to 
hear coinplaints, and to receive and tiy 
appeals. The quarterly meeting con- 
ference shall appoint a secretary to take 
down the proceedings thereof, in a. book 
kept by one of the stewards of the cir- 
cuit for that purpose. 

6. To oversee the spiritual and tem- 
poral business of the church in his dis- 
trict. 

7. To take care that every part of 
our discipline be enforced in his dis- 
trict. 

8. To attend the bishops when pi-e- 
sent in his district ; and to give them, 
when absent, all necessaiy information, 
by letter, of the state of his district.” 

For the particular duties of preachers, 
to God, to themselves and each other, 
as well as to the people of their charge, 
see Discipline, sections, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 17. 

Besides the travelling ministry, the 
Methodists have a large and useful body 
of ministers, whom they distingiiish by 
the name of local Jireachers. These at- 
tend to secular business for a livelihood ; 
and preach generally on Sabbath days, 
and occasionally, as time and opportu- 
nity will permit, on other days. The 
following section from the discipline 
will clearly show their duties, powers, 
and privileges : 

Of the Local Preachers. 

Quest. 1. What directions shall be 
given concerning local preachei’s. 

Ansnv. 1. There shall be held annual- 
ly in each presiding elder’s district, 
a district conference, of which all the 
local preachers in the district, wlio shall 
have been licensed two years, shall be 
members; and of which the presiding 
elder of the district for the time being 
shall be president ; or in case of liis ab- 
s«ice, the confei’ence shall have autho- 
rity to elect a president pro tern. It sliall 
be the duty of the jjresiding elder of 
each district to appoint the time and 
place of the first conference, after which 
the presiding elder shall appoint the 
time, and the conference the place of 
its own sitting. 

2. The said district conference shall 
have authoi’ity to license proper per- 
sons to preach, and renew their license ; 
to recommend suitable candidates to the 
annual conference for deacons or el- 
ders] orders, in the local connexion, for 
admission on trial in the travelling con- 
nexion, and to try, suspend, expel, or 
acquit any local preacher in the district 
against whom charges may be brought. 
Frovicled, tliat no person .shall be li- 
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censed without being first recommenrled 
by_ the quarterly conference of the cir- 
cuit or station to which he belongs ; nor 
shall any one be licensed to preach, or 
recommended to the annual conference 
for ordination, without first being ex- 
amined in the district confei-ence on the 
subjects of doctrine, and discipline. 

3. The district conference shall take 
cognizance of all the local preachers in 
the district, and shall inquire into the 
gifts, labours, and usefulness of each 
preaclier by name. 

4. When charges are preferred against 
any local preacher, it shall be the duty 
of the preacher in charge to call a com- 
mittee consisting of three or more local 
preachers within the station, circuit, or 
district, before whom it .shall be the 
duty of the accused to appear, and by 
whom he shall be acquitted, or, if found 
guilty, be suspended until the meeting 
of the next district conference. And 
the president of the said district con- 
ference shall, at the commencement of 
the tiaal, appoint a secretary, who shall 
take down regular minutes of the evi- 
dence, and proceedings of the trial; 
which minutes, when read and approved, 
shall be signed by the said president, 
and also by the members of the said 
district conference, or by a maiority of 
them. 

And in case of condemnation, the 
local preacher, deacon, or elder, con- 
demned, shall be allowed an appeal to 
the next annual conferen.ee, provided 
that he signify to the said district con- 
ference, his determination to appeal ; 
in which case the said president shall 
lay the minutes of the trial above-men- 
tioned before the said annual conference, 
at which the local preacher, deacon, or 
elder, so appealing may appear: and 
the said annual conference shall judge 
and finally determine from the minutes 
of the said trial, so laid before them. 

5. A licensed local preacher shall be 
eligible to the office of a deacon, after 
he has preached for four years from the 
time he received a regular license, and 
has obtained a testimonial from the dis- 
trict conference to which he belongs, 
after proper examination, signed by the 
president, and countersigned by the se- 
cretary, and his character has passed 
iipexamination before, and he hiis ob- 
tained the approbation of the annual 
conference. 

6. A local deacon shall be eli.gible to 
the office of an elder, after he has 
[)rcached four years from the time he 
was ordained a deacon, and has obtain- 
ed a recommendation from the district 
conference of which he is a member. 
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cei'tilying his qualifications in doctrine, 
discipline, talents _ and usefulness, and 
the necessity of his official services as 
an elder iq the circuit where he resides; 
signed by the president, and counter- 
sig^led by the secretary. He shall, if he 
cannot attend, send to the annual con- 
ference sucji recommendation, and a 
note certifying his belief in the doc- 
trine and discipline of our church : the 
whole being examined by the annual 
conference, and if approved he may be 
ordained ; provided, nevertheless, no 
slave holder shall be eligible to the of- 
fice of an elder or deacon, where the 
laws will admit of emancipation, and 
permit the libei’ated slave to enjoy free- 
dom. 

7. Every local elder, deacon, and 
preacher, shall have his name recorded 
on the journal ol the quarterly meeting 
conference of which he is a member. 
And every local preacher shall have 
his name enrolled on a class paper, and 
meet in class, if the distance of his place 
of residence from any class be not too 
great ; or, in neglect thereof, the dis- 
tinct confci'cnce, it they judge it proper, 
may deprive him of his ministerial office. 

Whenever a local preacher shall re- 
move from one circuit to another, he 
shall procure ti’om the presiding elder 
ot the district, or the preacher having 
the charge of the circuit, a certificate 
of his official standing in the church at 
the time ot his removal, witliout which 
he shall not be received as a local 
preacher in other places. 

No iireachcr among us shall distil or 
retail spirituous liquors, without forfeit- 
ing his official standing.” 

The supreme legislative power of the 
church is concent, ated in a general 
conterynce, which is composed of dele- 
gates from each annual conference, who 
meet together on the first day of May 
of eveiy fourth year. For its powers 
see under history of In addition to the 
powers there enumerated, the general 
conference possesses an appellate juris- 
diction over all ministers who may have 
appealed from the decisions of an annual 
conference, and the final determination 
of all disputes that may arise on anv 
cmesuon of rights, which relate eitlier to 
the people or preachei’s; elects and 
fixes the salary of the book agents ; 
elects the bishops, and may create any 
new, or divide any of the old annual 
conferences. 

_To the annual conference is com- 
mitted thy ovei'sight, in subordination 
to the episcopal authority, of all the 
preachers and people within their re- 
spective bounds, the standing of their 


own members, the hearing of appeals 
of local preachers, and the original 
jurisdiction of the members of their 
own bodies, and the adoption of such 
measures as they may think expedient, 
for raising monies to carry on the work 
of God. The following questions will 
show the powers and privileges, as well 
as the particular business of an annual 
conference : — 

Of the Annual Conferences. 

“ Quest. 3. Who shall attend the 
yearly conferences ? 

Answ. .fMl the travelling preachers, 
Avho are in full connexion, and those 
Avho are to be received mto full con- 
nexion. 

Quest. 4. Who shall appoint the times 
of holding the yearly conference ? 

Answ. The bishops; but they shall 
allow the annual conferences to sit a 
week at least. 

Quest. 5. Who shall appoint the place 
of holding the annual conferences ? 

Answ. Each annual conference shall 
appoint the plfice of its own, sitting. 

Quest. 6. What is the method Avherein 
we usually proceed in the yearly con- 
ference } 

Answ. We inquire, 

1. What preachers are admitted on 
trial ? 

2. Wlio remain on trial } 

3. W'^ho ai’e admitted into fuh con- 
nexion 1 

4. Who are the deacons ? 

5. Who have been elected and or- 
dained elders this year 

6. Who have been elected, by the suf- 
frages of the general conference, to 
exercise the episcopal office, and .super- 
intend the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America 1 

7. Who have located this year 

8. Who are the supernum'erai'ies I 

9. Who are the superannuated or 
Avorn-out preachers I 

10. ^'yho have been expelled from the 
connexion this year i* 

11. Who have AvithdraAvn from the 
connexion this year 

12. Are all the preachers blameless 
in life and conversation } 

13. Who have died this year I 

14. What numbers are in society I 

15. What has been collected for the 
contingent expenses, for the making up 
the alloAvances of the preachers. See. ? 

16. Hoav has this been expended ? 

17. Where are the preachers station- 
ed this year. ^ 

18. Where and Avhen shall our next 
conferences be held 

Quest. 7. Is there any other business 
to be done in the yeai’ly conferences I 
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Jurr.-j. The electing and ordaining of evinced itself by an extended and per- 
d.cacoiis and elders. severing plan o'f diffusing the Gospel, 

8. Are thei’e any other direc- by an itinerating ministry ; and also by 
rinn^ to be gi^ en concerning the yearly a'success in the awakening and conver- 
cciuerci'.ces.^ sion of souls, scarcely to be paralleled 

There shall be twelve con- in ecclesiastical history, since the apos- 
ferences in the year. A record of the tolic age. These are facts known and 
prnc.'odings of each annual conference read of all men. And no less evident 
shall be kept by a secretary, chosen for has been their own personal devotion to 
that purpose, and shall be signed by the the cause of God and to the interests of 
jn.'esident and secretary : and let a copy Jesus Christ. 

of the said record be sent to the general 'I'hat particular doctrine, which has 
conference. characterized all their preaching is, sal- 

Snji/iort of t/ie ministry. — The minis- vation by grace through faith in the 
trjAs supported by the voluntary con- atoning merits of Christ ; and no less 
tnbutions.of the people. For this pur- strenuously have they enforced the ne- 
pnse, a collection is made in all the cessity of holiness of heart and life, or 
classes and large congregations in the the entire sanctification of the soiil and 
country circuits once a quarter; in the body to God. And bating somewhat for 
cities, in addition' to the quarterly col- the enthusiasm of some, the ignorance 
lections, a monthly, and in some cities and irregularity of others, pcrliaps it is 
a weekly collection is made, which is not too much to say,-that no sect of Chris- 
delivered into the hands of the stewards tians have maintained a more unexcep- 
at each leaders’ meeting, or at the tionable character, for strict adherence 
quarterly meeting of the circuit : the to the precepts of Christ, 
stewards keep a record of all monies | l‘o undertake to estimate the corn- 
collected, and the manner in which they j parativc merits of the several sects of 
a,re appropriated. _ |' Christians might seem in\ idioiis ; and it 

Churucter of. — Each denomination ofjl would be equally so, to dr.iw a general 
Christians have some peculiarity of || conclusion, either for or against any 
character, by which it is distinguished i liody of people from the conduct of a 
from others. And the preceding outline few inditiduals. All, however bright 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will, they may have shone, ha\e had tlieir 
it is presumed, enable the reader to spots ; and it is granted without any 
form a tolerably correct idea of its cha- Idisjjaragement to the char.icter of the 
ractcristic distinction. And those who main body, that there have been indi- 
have witnessed the rise and progress of viduals among the hlethodists who have 
the church, in the midst of a variety of disgraced themselves and their bix;- 
reproaches and oppositions, will be thren ; while the great majorit 7 (,f both 
ready to admit that a remarkable zeal jjreachers and peoide, have evinced 
for the .salvation of souls, has distin- deep devotion to God, and an ardent at- 
guished the IMethodist ministry from tachment to truth and holiness, and 
the beginning ; and that this zeal, tem- have done much to advance the king- 
pered wjth love to God and man, has dom of Christ among men. 
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Now England, 12103 

215 
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Ohio, 
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N. 11. and Vt. 11719 
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Illinois, 

22021 
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88 

23121 1I-2 10 

Kentucky, 

2207-t 
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45 

1 1.72 111 78 4 

Teiinciseu, 

2172-2 

3213 
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2.3700 
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1 
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Holstein, 

I327U 

2162 
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02 
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Total, 402501 09230 
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•lUissiesippi, 

1 170.) 

•1217 3213 

102.35 
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447713 rr.Pr. 1777 

S. C. and Geo. ■lOlJ.'SS 
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lO 

04730 
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Virginia, 

2)121 

9907 


39033 

103 

13 

Increase this year, 


2.' 2,37 1900 

Baltimore, 

2.0708 

1015-1 


40102 

109 

15 



Lasi year, 1817 

Philadelphia 

3733J 

8109 


455-28 

130 

•1 



— 

Kew York, 

3-1523 

231 


34301 

182 

13 



Increase this, 83 


N. 13. Tlie nuniben for last year included 9078, for the Canada Conference, which are not reckoned in 
this. Tlie true increase for tliis year, therefore, is 37935. 
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[For the following valuable History of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
Stales, the publisher is indebted to the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D.l 


PRE 

THE intolerance of Church and State 
united in the old world has been one prin- 
cipal means of peopling these United 
States. 

The first settlers of New England were 
driven away from Old England, in pur- 
suit of religious liberty. Tho 3 r were re- 
quired to conform to the established Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in all her arti- 
cles of belief and modes of worship and 
discipline; their consciences forbade such 
conformity: their Ministers were displac- 
ed: their property was tithed for the sup- 
port of an ecclesiastical prelacy which 
they renounced ; and the only relief which 
they could find was in abandoning their 
country for the now world. 

Most of the first settlors of Now En- 
<rland were Congregationalists, and esta- 
blished the government of individuals by 
the male communicating members of the 
churches to which they belonged ; and of 
congregations by sister congregations, 
met by representation in Ecclesiastical 
Councils. A part of the Ministers and 
people of Connecticut at a very early pe- 
riod of her history were Presbyterians in 
their principles of Church Government. 
Being intermi.xed however, with Con- 
gregational brethren, instead of establish- 
ing Presbyteries in duo form, they united 
wUh their fellow Christians in adopting 
in 1708 the Saybrook Platform, according 
to which the Churches and Pastors are 
consociated, so as virtually to be under 
Presbyterian Government, under another 
name. 

The first Presbyterian Churches duly 
organized in the United States, were the 
first Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and the church at Snow Hill, in Mary- 
land. Which of these is the oldest it.is 
perhaps now difficult to determine. 

The first Presbytery in the United 
States was formed probably in 1704, by 
the voluntary association of several Mi- 
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nisters who had received Presbyterian or- 
dination in Europe, and who agreed to 
govern themselves agreeably to the West- 
minister Confession of Faith, Form of 
Government, Book of discipline and Di- 
rectory for worship. All of our subse- 
quently formed Presbyteries have been 
organized by the act of this Presbytery 
or of some superior judicatory, such as a 
Synod or General Assembly. 

We have in preservation records of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, dated 170-7, 
but the first leaf of the book is wanting. 
It begins with the third page. Judging 
from the space occupied by the records of 
three years, it is estimated that the leaf 
taken away by the hand of time must 
have contained the records of three years ; 
and therefore we write of 1704 as the pro- 
bable date of the voluntary formation of 
this mother Presbytery in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

The Presbyterians in Great Britain 
wore not ejected from their places, and 
made to e.xperience persecution from the 
Church of England, until the latter part 
of the 17th century ; and this will account 
for the circumstance, that many of the 
Congregational Churches of New En- 
gland are older by nearly a century, than 
any Presbyterian Church in our country. 

The reason why the Presbyterians first 
settled in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
New Jersey, was undoubtedly this, that in 
these places they found toleration, and 
equal religious rights, while the Episco- 
pacy was established by law in Virginia, 
Congregationalism in New England, and 
the Reformed Dutch Church with Epis- 
copacy in New York. 

All the first Ministers of the Presbyte- 
rian Church had a plurality of charges, 
or devoted much of their time and labour 
to missionary stations, in which congre- 
gations were soon formed. 

The Rev. Jedediah Andrews was pastor 
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of tho First Preabytorian Ch'urch in this tainmonts; but considering the exigen 
city, from 1701 to 1747. The persons who cies of our new country they thouglit it a 
associated with him in tho formation of duty to license men wlio gave evidence 
the Presbytery of Philadelpliia, were the of ardent piety, good talents, aptness to 
Rev. Francis iVI'Kiminie, the Rev. John teach, and a thorough hnowlodge of the 
Wilson, tile Rev. Natlianiel Taylor, the sacred scriptures, even if they possessed 
Rev. George M'Nish, and the P».ev. Sa- but little knowledge of the dead langua- 
niuel Davis. ges. If they were satisfied that God in 

In 1710 the Presbytery resolved to di- his providence, by his word and Spirit, 
vide its members into four subordinate had called a man to be a preacber of the 
bodies, to bo called the Presbyteries of gospel, and he was a Presbyterian in Ins 
Philadelphia, Snowhill, Newcastle, and views of government, willing to answer 
Long Island ; and to meet annually as the affirmatively the Constitutional questions, 
PresbyleW of the whole, under the appcl- they were disposed to receive him. 
lation of the Synod of Philadelphia. Tho result was, that now Presbyteries 

In 1741 this Synod was divided, by an were formed by secessions and schism ; 
unhappy controversy, wliich originated in and that an unliappy ecclesiastical war- 
tho ministry of the Rev. George IVhitcfichl, fare continued until 1757. 
into two independent and rival Synods. Tho Old Side had tho most learning , 
The new body was called tho Synod of tho Now Side the most piety; but acting 
Now York, and its members wero sliled under tho same standards, and being more 
in derision j\cio Lights, and the Lfew or less under the influence of tho Spirit 
Side: whilo those who remained in the of Christ, tho two Synods gradually assi- 
Synod of Philadelphia svere, with no bet- inihitcd : and tired of disputation, in the 
ter spirit, stigmatised as the Old Side and year just named, appointed severally, 
Old Lights. Commissioners to form, if practicable, a 

The root of bitterness undoubtedly sub- plan of re-union, 
sisted in tlio Synod before fllr. While- In 1758, on the 2Dih of May, the Sy- 
field’s arrival in this counlr}' ; but tho nods of New York and Pliiladelphia, met 
fruits of discord did not appear, until the I in Pliiladelphia, and having exchanged 
Old Lights contended that it was disor- .their ratifications of the treaty of amity 
derly to admit that eloquent man into the land peace, lerminalod the feuds of more 
pulpits of Presbyterian Churches. They than sixteen years, by becoming again 
regarded him as a zealous, but imprudent one Synod, under the liile of The Synod 
man; as a disorderly Episcopalian; as a of LCcio York and Philadelphia. At tho 
disturber of tlio peace of Ministers and re-union, tho Rev. Gilbert Tcnnent wae 
congregations; whoso revival measures chosen .l/or/eivitor, and tho Rev. Alexan- 
worc of questionable propriety. dcr M'Dowcll, Clerk. 

Tho Now Lights thought tho Presby- The Ministers of tlio rc-united Synod 
torian Churcherin great need of revivals, were seventy-eight in number; and be- 
and that the preaching of Mr. Whitcficld longed to seven Prc.sbylerie3, known by 
was well calculated to produce them, by the names of Suffolk, New York, New 
alarming formalists, stirring up the peo- Brun.swick, Philadelphia, Newcastle Isf 
pie of Cod, and convincing tho impeni- and 2d, and Donnegall. In addition to 
tent, these, which with some slight alterations 

Although tho doctrine and manner of wero continued, the Synod formed tho 
Mr. Whiroficld was the principal subject new Presbyteries of Lewiston and Hano- 
qf controversy, yet some other collateral ver. In 1759 the two Presbyteries of 
lines of demarcation were drawn. Ncwcastic became one. 

If a candidate for license was in the full In 1788 the Synod of New York and 
communion of tho church, in good stand- Philadelphia comprehended sixteen Pres- 
ing, tho Oid Side was unwilling that he hyterics ; and resolved to subdivide itself 
should bo closely examined on the sub- into four Synods, whoso Presbyteries 
ject of his own personal piety : and they should annually appoint Commissioners 
insisted that none should bo admitted to to meet in tho Gcneial Assembly of tho 
tho Ministry in the Presbyterian Church Presbyterian Cliurchin tho United States 
who were not well bread scholars, able to of America. 

undergo a thorough examination in He- In May 1769 jho first General Assem- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and tho Arts and, bly met in Philadelphia, and had under 
Sciences. Tho New Side regarded it as its care tho Synod of Now York, which 
of tho first importance in the introduction embraced the Presbyteries of Duchess 
of preachers into the church, that they County, Sufiblk, Now York, and New 
should bo closely and faithfully catechised Brunswick; tho Synod of Philadelphia, 
on experimental religion, and tiieir views embracing llm Presbyteries of Philadei- 
in seeking tho sacred office. They dcsir- phia, Lowisto.e, Newcastle, Baltimore, 
ed and required respectable literary at- and Carlisle; tho Synod of Virginiaj cou- 
41 52* 
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taining the Presbyteries of Redstone, Ha- 
nover, Lexington, and Transylvania; and 
the Synod of the Carolinas, including the 
Presbyteries of Abingdon, Orange, and 
South Carolina. At this time the preach- 
ers in the Presbyterian Church were in 
number lb8, and the congregations 419; 
of which 204 were then vacant. 

In Juno 1830, the General Assembly 
comprehended under its spiritual care, 
nineteen Synods, ninety-eight Presbyte- 
ries, two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
eight churclies, seventeen hundred and 
eleven preacliers of the gospel, two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight candidates for the 
ministry, and one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand, three hundred and twen- 
ty-nine communicants. 

During the year ending in May, 1830, 
tlio increase of Presbyteries in this con- 
nexion was six; of preacliers, one hun- 
dred and tliirteen ; of congregations, 
eighty-eight ; and of communicants, ten 
thousand five hundred and thirteen. The 
baptisms reported witliin the same time, 
were, of adults, th.ree thousand two hun- 
dred and Jifty'-five, and of infarits, twelve 
thousand two hundred and two; making 
a total of fifteen thousand, four hundred 
and fifty-seven. Nearly the same number 
of persons were baptized in each of the 
two preceding years. 

Since tho organization of the General 
Assembl 3 ', a period of forty-one years, the 
increase of Synods has been fifteen ; of 
preachers, filteen hundred and twenty- 
three ; and of churches, seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine. 

From these statements the reader will 
bo able to Ibrin some correct estimate of 
tho past, and probable future increase of 
tho Presbyterian Church, provided the 
same causes of proppority sliall continue 
to operate. 

The fundamental principle of the Pres- 
byterian Church, by which it is distin- 
guished fiom other Protestant Churches 
is this, that God has authorised tho go- 
vernment of his church by Presbyters or 
Elders, who arc chosen by the people, and 
ordained to office by predecessors in office, 
in virtue of the commission which Clirist 
gave his apostles as ministers in the king- 
dom of God ; and that among all Presby- 
ters there is an official parity, whatever 
disparity may exist in their talents or offi- 
cial employments. 

Ail the different congregations under 
the care of tho General Assembly, are 
considered as tho one Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, meeting for tlie sake 
of convenience and edification in their se- 
veral places of worship. Each particular 
congregation of baptized people, associat- 
ed for godly living and the worship of Al- 
mighty God, may become a Presbyterian 


Church, by electing one or more elders 
agreeably to the form prescribed in tEe 
book styled the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and having them ordain- 
ed and installed as their Session. 

In the election of Elders, all baptized 
persons of lawful age, who submit to the 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church, 
who are not under censure, and who con- 
tribute their proportion, agreeably to the 
regulations of the particular church to 
which they belong, towards tho support of 
that church, are entitled to a voice in the 
choice of their spiritual guides and rulers. 

If tho congregation of persons tljus en- 
titled to vote, approve of electing their 
Elders, by the nomination of Elders be- 
fore in office, and the tacit consent of the 
people, or in any other manner, they are 
authorized to make a choice in the man- 
ner most approved and in use among them- 
selves. In a lawful assembly they have a 
right to decide what mode of making a 
choice ofEldersJs most approved among 
themselves. Tho ordination of all Elders 
devolves on those who have received au- 
thority from Christ to transmit official 
power in his church. 

The first installation of o session over 
any persons who have elected them, con- 
stitutes the Presbyterian organization of 
a church : for in that installation service 
the Elders enter into a covenant relation, 
and they and tlic people are mutually 
bound to each other agreeably to the Con- 
stitution. Tlio reception of such a parti- 
cular congregation, under the care of one 
of the Presbyteries of the General Assem- 
bly, makes that congregation a constitu- 
ent pan of the Presbyterian Church. 

A particular Presbyterian Church is usu- 
ally formed either by a Committee of Pres- 
bytery, ap|iointcd for the purpose, or by 
some missionary preacher, or other minis- 
ter of the gospel: and the persons to be 
constituted a cliurch, eitiier present cer- 
tificates of dismission and recommenda- 
tion, from the churches in which they 
have formerly communed ; or, on exami- 
nation by tho Committee or Minister offi- 
ciating on the occasion, profess faith in 
Christ, and then with tlieir baptized chil- 
dren, are brought, by answering constitu- 
tional questions, prescribed for the ordi- 
nation and installation of Elders, under 
the watch and care of those rulers who 
are constituted the Session of that parti- 
cular church. 

The number of Elders in a particular 
church is not fixed, but when suitable 
male communicants are found to enjoy 
the confidence of the people,- it is deemed 
desirable to have from three to seven. 
One Elder acting in conjunction with a 
neighbouring minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, invited by him to attend and pre- 
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side at a meeting for ecclesiastical busi- | tant meetings of tiie Judicatories of the 
j>oss, may constitute a session of a parti- Cliurch. 

cul ir coiigregalion, when there is no other It is tliis distinction in the actual official 
Elder belonging to that congregation. employments of Elders, wliich is recogni- 
A presbytery is a plurality of Presby- I zed by Paul in the first Epistle to Timo- 
ters, or Eldeis, (for the terms are synony- I thy, (ch, V. v. 17,) where he says, “ Let 
mous in the Bible,) convened in the name I the Elders that rule well, be counted 
of Christ to transact presbyterial busi- |j worthy of double honour, e.specially they 
uess. The Presbytery of a particular 'i wlio labour in word and doctrine: for the 
cangro'fation is distinguished from all Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle 
larger Presbyteries, by the name of the 'the o.’C that trcadetli out the corn: and, 
ticssion of that church. Tiius, in the The labourer is worthy of bis hire.” 'I'ho 
church at Antioch, Barnabas, Simeon, I original is correctly translated thus, “ Let 
Lucius, and Manaen, constituted such a , the ciders toho prnsidr. well bo cuunli d 
meeting of Presbyters as wo denominate worthy of a liberal maintenance ; especi- 
thu Session, or Presbytery of the church |alii' those wlio labour in preaching am! 
at Antioch. Aots.xiii. 1. The Elders of j teaching,” as a school master. From this 
the churcii at Ephesus, for whom Paul .1 passage it is evident that some of the £1- 
•sent to meet him at ATilctus were the I dors of a particular church, from a variety 
Presbytery, or Session, of llie church of, of causes, may not labour statedly in 
Ephesus; and were made jnintl 3 > the over- 1 preaching and teaching 1 wlnle they are 
seers, that is bishops, of that Churcli ; I still united with their fellow Elders in the 
whose duty it was to feed the flock as spiritual government of tlie churcti, and 
shepherds under Christ. Acts .\'X 17, fS. many even preside in the Session. 

Among the Elders or Presbyters of a Those Eiders who arc chosen with a 
particular church, there will alwa^ys bo a' special reference to this disliticlioii m the 
diversity of gifts, litiing them to the pcr-| official services, to be pnrlorined in a 
forinance of the varied duties of tlio elder- cliurch, and who are not e.\-pected to de- 
ship, who are, ns the Session, to superin- ^ vote themselves to public preaching, and 
tend all the spiritual concerns of the flock ; tlic instruction of the congregation- arc 
paiUcularly public worship and disci))hnc.j dcsiirnated in the Presbyterian Church as 
All the Elders of a church arc charged liuUni' Elders; while others arc called 
vvitji ruling hi tlie same, under Christ, I TcacUins Elders, Ministc-rs of tiie Gos- 
aiid in the o.vecution of his laws. To all pci, or Pastors. The iiiling Elders are 
collectively the people arc bound to sub- regarded as those “ liclps” to the minis- 
imt thcinsolves, in the fear of the Lord, try, and “ governments’’ in the church of 
But one Elder at least, when such an one which the Scriptures treat, while they dis 
caji be found and procured, is to be oho- tinguish them from Pastors aml,l\lmisters, 
sen by the people for the purpose, and is but not from Presbyters and Bisliojis 
to devote bimsclf, in addition to the e.vcr- Wc judge that to Piesbytorics the Lord 
ciso of spiritual government, to the public Josus has committed ibo spiritual govern- 
ministry of the word and to Iho inslruc- ment of each particular congregation, and 
tioii of the children and youlli. This per- not to Iho whole body of the commum- 
Bon is called, b^' way of eminence, the cants; and on this point wo are distm- 
MinisUr, or the Pastor, and corresponds guishcd from Indepciidenta and Congre- 
to the Ciiief Ruler of a synagogue under galionalists. If all were governors, wo 
the Hebrew dispensation. should not bo able to distinguish the uver- 

Tliis Minister, when there is one among scers or bishojis from all the male and fo- 
the Eldcrsiiip of a particular cliurch, is male communicants ; nor could we apply 
the Moderator of the Session, and per- the command, ‘'obey lliom that have the 
forms the duties usually assigned to a rule over you, and submit yourselves: for 
Chairman of a ConimilLeo, in all meet- lliey watch for your souls, as they that 
ings of the Elders. must give account.” Heb. .xiii. 17 If all 

it is the custom of the Presbyterian arc lulcrs in the church, who arc comniu- 
Churcbes, to afford Ibis Minister requisite nicants, wo are at a loss for the meaning 
pecuniary support, so long as ho devotes: of tiio exhortation, “Wc beseech you, 
himself to the duties of his office among brethren, to know them lliat labour among 
them, while the other Elders, who arc not you and arc over you in the Lord, and 
specially called to devoto tlicmsclvos! admonish you ; and to esteem them very 
wholly to the ministry of the church, highly in love for their work’s sake.” 
follow some secular business for their live- The injunction to tell to the church 
lihood. It is considered tlie duty of a par- : tho trespass of a refractory brother, we 
ticular church, however, which but fow 1 explain in consi.'lency with the conslitu- 
perform, to defray the necessary expenses 1 tion of the Church, ami with tlie passages 
of tlieso Elders, when they attend on dis- j just quoted, to mean, that a complaint if 
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noodful, should be brought to tho proper 
officers of the cliurch, who represent the 
church, in such Prcsbyterial meetings for 
government as Christ has authorized. 

If an aggrieved brother should tell the 
story of his wrongs to each individual 
communicant, he would not thereby tell 
it to the Church judicially, so that cogni- ' 
zanco could bo taken of the affair, it is 
to the Church acting by her proper or- 
gans, and to her overseers met as a judi- 
catory that he must bring his charge, if 
ho would have discipline e.\orciscd in such 
a way as God empowered his Church to 
c.vercise it. 

If any one would judicially tell to tho 
Ctimmoiuvcalth of Pennsylvania, the high 
crimes and misdemeanours, of any one of 
his follow-citizens, so that duo correction 
may bo applied, ho must bring his allega- 
tion not to the peo|)lc collected in mass, 
but to the proper legal tribunal. 

Tho whole 1‘rosbylerian Church in the 
United States, c.xleiids from ISew llainp- 
.shire to Now Orleans, and from the At- 
lantic to the Arkansas; so that it would 
be utterly impossible for the whole Church 
to be convened, and hear and try a com- 
plaint. The exorcise of Church govern- 
ment and discipline in such a Church, 
would bo an utter impos.sibility, if wc 
must bring tho whole Church collective- 
ly, to ndjiidicato on any cause. It is only 
in a Church confined to one place of wor- 
.ship, that tho complainant can tell a fault 
to tho Cliurch collectively; and oven 
then, it rarely can happon, that no com- 
municating meipbcr will bo absent from a 
Inal. “ I'ell the fault,'' then, our Con- 
gregational brotlirun must say, “to so 
many of the Church as after due notice 
hliall attend to hear and judge,'' and you 
comply wilh the spirit of tho rule. On 
tho same |)iinciplo wo say, bring your 
oliurgo to so muny of tho Church as shall 
meet to hear and act upon it ; even to 
Iho.^e who by the choice of tho people and 
Christ's authority have been ajipointed to 
rule over you in the Lord. 

Ill vindication of any larger Presbyte- 
ries than Llio one called tho Session of a 
jiarticular Church, wo resort to tho unity 
of tho Presbyterian Cliurch, to tho origin 
of it.s first Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
to the o.xainplo of a Presbytery called tho 
Council of Jerusalem. 

Tho ministers, ruling elders, and con- 
gregations, that by their mutual agrcc- 
inont, united under the care of tho Pres- 
bvtory of Philadelphia, wdre really one 
ecclesiastical body, having several diffe- 
rent places of worship, but all being sub- 
ject to one syslein of doctrine and disci- 
pliiio, and to ono judicatory composed of 
rulers whom they had chosen. 

Tho Sessions in their o.xcrciso of go- 


vernment, agreed to retain certain pow- 
ers, and to submit the final decision of 
other matters to the Presbytery of the 
whole. In doing this, they followed the 
scriptural example of those particular con- 
gregations and their sessions, which sub- 
mitted certain matters to the Council of 
Jerusalem. 

When tho Presbytery of Philadelphia 
subdivided itself into four subordinate 
Presbyteries, and took upon itself when 
met as a Grand Presbytery of the whole, 
the name of a Synod, it still rotainod all 
its Prcsbj’terial powers, but agreed to ex- 
ercise them in conformity with tho ar- 
rangement made between itself, and those 
subordinate judicatories. 

When tho two Synods of Now York 
and Philadelphia, re-united in 175S, they 
brought together all their powers, which 
they had exercised separately; and as 
evidence, that this was their own judg- 
ment, they appointed a special Presbytery 
consisting of members of their own body, 
for the purpose, and on the 31st of May, 
ordained Mr. John Griffith to the work of 
the Gospel ministry. The Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, which might 'bo 
designated ns a Presbytery of the. third 
grade, in tho line of ascension, finall}' re- 
solved itself into tho General Assembly 
in 17Sd, and first convened in the year 
following, in that character, being still 
the Presbytery of tho wJiolc Church; but 
agreeing in certain cases not to exercise 
its powers at all, as in ordination for in- 
stance; and in other cases to act only on 
reference, apiieal, or complaint from somo 
inferior judicatory. 

'J’hus tho whole government of tho 
Presbyterian Church is by Prcsbyterial 
Judicatories ; from the lowest, a session, 
through Presbyteries of a second and third 
gradation, to tho fourth and last. 

Having c.xplained their origin, wo shall 
hereafter speak of these four judicatories 
of the church, under their distinguishing 
names of Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
and the General Assembly ; wishing tho 
reader, however, to consider that the au- 
thority of each depends on its being a 
scriptural Presbytery, which c.xorcises, or 
prudenlially refrains from exercising, in 
part, its Prcsbyterial powers, agreeably to 
the Bible, tho only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. 

A session judge of tho qualifications of 
applicants for admis^on, to tho fellowship 
of the particular congregation over which 
they preside, and receive or reject them 
by a vote of a majority present, at any 
regularly called sessional meeting : they 
hear complaints, institute trials, summon 
witnesses, inflict censure, or acquit the 
accused; they appoint ono Ruling Elder 
of thoir number to attend each meeting 
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of ilia Rresbytcry; and in general take 
•ciiarffc of ail ilia spiritual concerns of the 
jiuojilc over ;.’hoin the Holy Ghost has 
I'M lo them hibliops. 

!.i ino^l Presbyterian Ciiurches, per- 
sons are admitted to the full communion, 
beforo the session, by the profession of 
their faitli on examination, and their 
names are subsequently announced in 
public oeforc the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. In other Churches the session 
authorize the Pastor to converse witli ap- 
plicants in private, and on his favourable 
report at a sessional meeting, they are re- 
ceived by a vote, if nothing is known by 
any of the Elders to invalidate their pro- 
fession to the Pastor. 

In some Churclies the congregational 
practice of New England, in bringing can- 
didates for the holy supper, to stand up in 
the middle aisle of the Church, and enter 
into a covenant with God and the Church, 
has bech adopted, particularly for the gra- 
tification of those, who were accustomed 
to this practice, beforo they came into the 
bounds of the Presbyterian Church. This 
mode of admission has some advantages, 
but would be a novelty in most of our 
oldest congregations. 

The only other officers known in Pios- 
bytorian Churches, are Deacons, chosen 
by the people, and ordained by the minis- 
ter for the special purpose of serving the 
tables on communion seasons, taking 
charge of the poor, and attending to the 
temporalities of the congregation. In many 
of our congregations, the Ruling Elders, 
appoint a committee of their number to 
act as the almoners of the Church, and 
all of them officiate as deacons in distri- 
buting the aliments at the Lord’s table. 
The Trustees of Churches, are>not eccle- 
siastical officers, but according to civil 
law, hold the temporal property of the 
congregation in trust for their uso. 

It would be most desirable that tho 
Trustees of a Church, when exemplar}’ 
communicants, should bo tlie Deacons 
also; for then they would have both civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, to manage 
the property of the congregations to which 
they might belong. 

A Presbytery consists of all the minis- 
ters, not fewer than three, and one Ruling 
Elder from each congregation, within a 
certain district. To this judicatory is 
entrusted the revision of the proceedings 
of Sessions under them; the decision of 
appeals and complaints; tho licensing cf 
Candidates ; tho ordination, installation, 
and judging of ministers; tho reception, 
form.ntion, division, and uniting of Churclt- 
es ; tho condemnation of erroneous opin- 
ions; the redressing of grievances; and 
in general, the ordering of whatever per- 
tains to tho spiritual welfare of tho Church- 


es under their cara. Presbyteries appoint 
an equal number of Teaching and Ruling 
Elders, to be their Commissioners to each 
General Assembly ; and decide on all al- 
terations and revisions of the Constitution 
of the Church, which are recommended 
to them by the General Assembly. 

One of our Synods comprehends all the 
Ministers, and one Pi-uling Elder from 
each congregation, belonging to at least 
throe Presbyteries. Synods review the 
proceedings of tho Presbyteries under 
their care ; examine their records for ap- 
probation or censure ; confirm or reverse 
their decisions, on hearing an appeal or 
complaint, or protest against tho same ; 
erect, divide, or unite Presbyteries ; and 
generally, take such orders with respect 
to Presbyteries, Sessions, and people un- 
der their care, as they judge to be in con- 
formity with the word of God, and for 
tho edification of the Church. 

The General Assembly is tho highest 
judicatory in the Presbyterian Church, 
and is constituted by an equal number of 
Teaching and Ruling Elders, elected by 
each Presbytery annually, and specially 
commissioned to deliberate, vote, and de- 
termine in all matters which may eomo 
before that body. Each Presbyter}^ may 
send one Bishop and one Ruling Elder to 
the Assembly : each Presbytery having 
more than t»volvo Ministers, may send 
two Ministers and two Ruling Elders, 
and so in the same proportion for every 
twelve ministerial members. 

The Assembly reviews all the proceed- 
ings of the Synods under i,ts care; de- 
cides on all appeals, references, complaints 
and protests which come from them ; and 
on ail which come directly from Presby- 
teries, when no meeting of the proper 
Synod intervenes between the meeting of 
the Presbytery and the Assembly ; gives 
advice and instruction on cases submitted 
to them, in conformity with tho Constitu- 
tion of the Church ; decides controver- 
sies respecting doctrine or discipline; 
bears testimony against errors in doctrine 
and immorality of life ; erects new Sy- 
nods ; corresponds with foreign Churches ; 
and is designed to bo a bond of union, 
peace, correspondence, mutual confidence, 
co-operation in benevolent efforts, cha- 
rily, truth, and holiness, among all oui 
Churches. 

Delegates are admitted to the Assem- 
bly from Corresponding Ecclesiastical 
bodies, who have the riglit to deliberate, 
but not to vote. The Assembly of May, 
1830, was composed, of one hundred and 
eighty-si.x Commissioners from Presbyte- 
ries and Delegates from Corresponding 
Churches; whose travel to and from Phi- 
ludcljrhia ex'’pcdcd eighty thousand miles. 

Since many Presbyteries and parts of 
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the Church are feeble, and far distant 
fron) the place of meeting; and since the 
whole Church ought, as far as possible, to 
equalize expenses which are incurred for 
tho welfare of the whole ; it is considered 
the duty of each congregation, annually 
to take up a collection for what is called 
“ the Commissioners’ fund,” out of which 
a payment is made to each Commissioner 
who attends the Assembly, according to 
his mileage, provided his Presbyterj' has 
contributed any thing to that general 
fund. Any Presbytery which chooses it, 
is at liberty to retain its own funds, and 
support its own Commissioner. The 
amount paid to Commissioners in any one 
3'ear does not exceed two and a half cents 
for eacli mile, necessarily travelled in go- 
ing to and from Philadelphia. The amount 
of the collections for the Commissioners’ 
fund, reported last year, was $‘.1,504 1.3. 

Some esliinato of the influence and e.x- 
ertions of the Presbyterian Church, may 
be formed from the other collections re- 
ported for the year preceding the meeting 
of tho last Assembly, which were, for 
Foreign and Domestic Missions, $14,914. 
73; for Theological Seminaries, $9,643. 
21 ; and for charitable education purposes, 
$126,130 77 

The Theological Seminaries under the 
care of the General Assembly, are three; 
whieli are located at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey ; Alleahanytown, Pennsylvania; and 
Prince Edward county, Virginia. Besides 
these, there are Synodical Seminaries for 
the education of theological students, at 
Auburn, in Now York; at Maryville, in 
Tennessee ; and at Danville, in Kentuc- 
ky. Other Theological Seminaries iiave 
been instituted by the Synods of the 
Western Reserve, of Ohio, and of South 
Casolina and Georgia. 

The doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, are usually styled the doctrines 
of grace, and of tho Reformation. They 
are expressed in tho Confession and Cate- 
chisms of the Westminister Assembly of 
divines, which have been slightly altered, 
by expunging in the Larger Catechism 
the declaration, that tho second command- 
ment forbids the “ tolerating a false reli- 
gion ;” and by asserting civil and religious 
liberty to the exclusion of a union of 
church and state. The Westminister Con- 
fession, Chapter XXIII. Sec. 3, roads thus: 
“ The civil magistrate may not assume to 
himself tho administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of tho king- 
dom of heaven : yet he hath authority, 
and it is his duhj, to take order that unity 
and peace he preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God be kept pure and en- 
tire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in 
roorship and discipline prevented or re- 


formed, and all the ordinances of God 
duly settled, administered and observed'. 
For the better effecting whereof, he hath 
power to call Synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them, be according to the 
mind of God.” This was not merely unit- 
ing church and State, but making the 
civil government paramount to the eccle- 
siastical, and every civil magistrate a 
Pope, superior to all Synods ; tho judge 
for himself, and the Church of what is the 
mind of God. Instead of this obnoxious 
paragraph, our patriotic fathers have eras- 
ed the words above piintcd in italics, and 
in their place, inserted the following : 
” Yet, as nursing fathers, it is the duty of 
civil magistrates to protect the Church of 
our common Lord, without giving the pre- 
ference to any denomination of i Chris- 
tians above the rest, in such a manner 
that all ecclesiastical persons whatever 
shall enjoy the full, free, and unquestion- 
ed liberty of discharging every part of 
their sacred functions, without violence 
or danger. And, as Jesus Christ hath ap- 
pointed a regular government and disci- 
pline in his Church, no law of any Com- 
inonweallh, should interfere with, let, or 
hinder the due- c.xercise thereof, among 
tho voluntary members of any denomina- 
tion of Christians, according to their own 
profession and belief. It is the duty of 
civil magistrates to protect the person 
and good name of all their people, in such 
an effectual manner as that no person be 
suflered, either upon pretence of religion 
or infidelity, to offer any indignity, vio- 
lence, abuse or injury to any other per- 
son whatsoever : and to take order, that 
all religious and ecclesiastical assemblies 
be held without molestation or distur- 
bance.” 

Every Bishop, Ruling Elder, Licentiate, 
and Deacon in the Presbyterian Church, is 
required publicly to declare his belief, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are the word of God, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice ; and that he 
receives and adopts the Confession of faith 
of this Church, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. 
Every officer of the Church, also declares 
that ho approves of the government and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United Slates : but the private mem- 
bers of the Church, merely professs at an 
installation of any one of their Teaching 
or Ruling Elders, to receive them, sub- 
mit to them, and encourage them in tha 
discharge of their duty, agreeably to the 
word of God and the Constitution. No 
form of questions is prescribed to be pro- 
posed to the recipients of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, but each Bishop baptizes 
all whom he thinks fit subjects; and each 
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Session receives to the communion table, 
ail those whom they judge, on examina- 
tion, to make a credible profession of 
godliness; or to Jiave knowledge to dis- 
corii tiie Lord’s body, and faith to feed 
upon him. 

It will be perceived, that this system 
admits of great liberality in admitting 
and retaining private Christians in the 
communion of the Church, so long as 
they submit to her discipline; while all 
her officers are bound, as firmly as their 
v/ord and a very comprehensive and mi-j 
nute creed can bind them, to inculcate 
v/hat wo believe to be the truth, and to; 
maintain our form of discipline and go- 1 
vernment. 

The declaration of each Bishop, Ruling 
Elder, Licontiale, and Deacon, that hei 
sincerely receives, and adopts the Con- 
fession of Faith, as containing the s^'sletn 
of doctrine taiiglit in the Holy Scriptures, 
does not bind him to remain always of the 
same opinion : nor does it imply, that the | 
confession of Faith is a perfect or an in- 
fallible rule of belief and conduct, which 
could not be improved in many minor 
things; but iie is bound by bis own en- 
gagement to study the peace, unity, and 
purity of the Church, while he remains in 
it. Provision is made that any one in 
good standing may be dismissed to other 
Ciiristian Churches, or may orderly with- 
draw, and renounce the jurisdiction of 
each and every part of the body. 

Doubtless, without any violation of con- 
ecionce,and without deserving the charge 
of insinceritj', many who receive and 
adopt llie same system of doctrine taught 
in our CQ.nfossion, and extracted from the 
Bible, entertain different opinions on ma- 
ny points which they deem not materially 
to affect that system. Plence it is, that 
some consider it requisite to tlie dispen- 
sation of baptism to an infant, that one of 
. its parents should be a communicant, 
while others regard all the infants of bap- 
tized persons, who have not been cut off 
from the Church, for damnable heresy, or 
open immorality as being members of the 
visible Church, and as such entitled to 
baptism, even were they to be loft orphans 
on the day of their birth. Hero also a di- 
versity of opinions exists about the extent 
of the merit of Christ’s obedience in his 
estate of humiliation; about the nature 
' of Christ’s sanctification for sinners ; 
about the natural abilities of fallen man, 
and many other subordinate topics. 

The candid and dispassionate inquirers 
after truth, among the Ministers of this 
Church, who differ on these subjects, will 
undoubtedly, on the explanation of the 
terras which they use, and on a brotherly 
discussion of each other’s sentiments, gra- 
dually approximate each other ; for now. 


[ without a single e.xceplion, they liold o«j 
j system of doctrine in opposition to Deism 
Socinianism, Arianism, Sabellianism, An- 
tinomianism, Arminianism, Popery, Pre- 
lacy, Antipcedo-baplism, Fatalism, Uni- 
versalism, and many other schemes which 
i need not bo particularly named. 

I Greater unanimity, it is believed, does 
not exist in any denomination of Chris- 
tians on earth, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States; and it must be ex- 
pected, from the imperfect sanctification 
of God’s people, that many noxious seeds 
of disunion and bitterness will continually 
start up, and need to be eradicated, until 
the Lord’s husbandmen cease to indulge 
in spiritual slumbers, and until the devil 
is prevented from sowing tares. 

Every Presbyterian Ciiurch elects its 
own Pastor; but to secure the whole 
Church against insufficient, erroneous, or 
immoral men, it isprovided that no Church 
shall prosecute any call, without first ob- 
taining leave from the Presbytery, under 
whose care that Church may he ; and that 
no licentiate, or bisiiop, shall receive any 
call, but through the hands of ins own 
Presbytery. 

In examining, and in voting to license 
or ordain ministers, each Ruling Elder 
has the same power as bishops ; but the 
latter only preside in any Church court 
above a Session ; and tliey only aro accus- 
tomed to impose hands in ordination. 

Any member of tire Presbyterian Church 
may be the subject of its discipline, and 
every member, if he judges himself injur- 
ed by any portion of the Church, may, by 
appeal, or complaint, carry his cause up 
from tlie Church Session to the Presby- 
tery. from the Presbytery to the Synod, 
and from the Synod to tho General As- 
sembly, so as to obtain the decision of tho 
whole Church, met by representation in 
this high judicatory. If he thinks himself 
finally injured in this body, lie can appeal 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and renounce 
our ecclesiastical connexion. 

If any one commits a private personal 
offence, this brother in the Church who 
is injured, or who knows of the offence, is 
required to go and tell the offender of his 
fault, privately, and if he cannot bring 
him to confession, and apparent repen- 
tance, a second brother must be invited 
to participate in this -brothorlj' discipline. 
The next step is to. report the unrelenting 
offender to the Church, properly met in 
its judicial capacity, as a Session of the 
rulers, to whom each Ruling Elder and 
private Christian is bound to submit. 

If a Minister is the offender, after tlie 
private steps have been takep with him, 
he must be rsported to his Presbytery. 
Every trial of a person who declares that 
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he is not guilty, must be fair and open. 
No witness in tlie case, .liowever, is per- 
mitted to bear the testimony of any wit- 
ness who has preceded him ; but the whole 
is recorded, and each subscribes the re- 
cord of his own declarations. This record 
in case of appeal or complaint is ca'-ried 
up to the higher judicatories. In this 
system provision is made to guard against 
prejudice and injustice from local circum- 
stances and feelings. Every cause is fi- 
nally decided by dispassionate judges, who 
commonly know nothing of the cause un- 
der adjudication, but from the testimony. 

A Church, as well as an individual, 
which feels itself aggrieved by any deci- 
sion of its session, or Presbytery in any 
case, may require and obtain the voice of 
the whole body to which it belongs. 

To us it seems, that a collection of 
communicants, who evince piety, may be 
gathered from a school for instance, in a 
lately Pagan tribe, and many require the 
Christian government of a few judicious 
Elders, whilo the mass of the new con- 
verts would be wholly unfit to exercise 
discipline according to the congregational 
plan. Many eminent missionaries have 
admitted and realized the truth of this re- 
mark. 

On the other hand, were our Bishops 
not associated in the government of the 
Church, with Ruling Elders, who consi- 
der themselves, and arc considered by the 
people, as belonging rather to the jaity 
than to the clergy, there would bo great 


danger, not only of prelacj', but of priest- 
craft and the papacy. 

Foreign ministers, who wish to be ad- 
mitted into the ministry, in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, are examined, and put upon 
probation for a year before they can be 
admitted in full to one of our Presbyte- 
ries. During this probation, if their e.x- 
amination, and their foreign credentials 
have proved satisfactory, they are allow- 
ed to preach as' candidates for pastoral 
charges. 

Ministers and licentiates, coming from 
Corresponding Churches in the United 
States are, if no objection is raised against 
their clerical or Christian character, ad- 
mitted on their answering affirmatively, 
the constitutional questions which are 
proposed to our own clergy, on their be- 
ing licensed or ordained. 

Evangelical Ministers of the Gospel of 
jail denominations, are permitted, on the 
•invitation of a pastor, or of the session of 
a vacant Church, to preach in our pul- 
pits; and any person known properly, or 
made known, to a pastor or session, as a 
communicant in good and regular stand- 
ing, in any truly Christian denomination 
of people, is in most of our Churches af- 
fectionatply invited to occasional commu- 
nion. Wo wish to have Christian fellow- 
ship with all the redeemed of the Lord, 
who have been renewed by His Spirit: 
but in ecclesiastical government and dis- 
cipline, we ask and expect the co-opera- 
tion of none but Presbyterians. 


THE END 




